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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


This  edition  has  been  very  thoroughly  worked  over  and, 
I  trust,  improved.  A  considerable  amount  of  new  matter 
has  been  added,  especially  in  connection  with  the  cardiac 
and  vascular  nerves,  and  the  physiology  of  the  brain;  but 
throughout  the  whole  book  many  paragraphs  have  been  re* 
written;  and  many  corrections,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  have  been  made. 
I  hope  therefore  that  the  edition  will  be  found  as  well  up  to 
date  as  it  is  possible  for  a  text-book  to  be:  for  a  text-book 
must  always  incline  to  the  conservative  side,  and  deal  with 
well-established  facts  rather  than  with  even  the  most  fasci- 
nating novelties.  Still,  as  in  previous  editions,  I  have  tried 
to  show  where  the  outposts  and  the  outlooks  of  Physiology 
are. 

H.  N.  M. 
May  1,1896. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an 
account  of  the  structure  and  activities  of  the  Human  Body,, 
which^  while  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  shall  be  accu- 
rate,  and  sufficiently  minute  in  details  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  students  who  are  not  making  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  subjects  of  special  advanced  study.  Wherever  it 
seemed  to  me  really  profitable,  hygienic  topics  have  also  been 
discussed,  though  at  first  glance  they  may  seem  less  fuWj 
treated  of  than  in  many  School  or  College  Text-books  of 
Physiology.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble,  however,  to 
examine  critically  what  passes  for  Hygiene  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  will,  I  think,  find  that,  when  correct,  much  of  it  is. 
platitude  or  truism:  since  there  is  so  much  that  ic  of  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  be  said  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  ta 
occupy  space  with  insisting  on  the  commonplace  or  obvious* 

It  is  hard  to  write  a  book,  not  designed  for  specialists,, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  dogmatism,  and 
some  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  inclined  to  think  that,  ia 
several  instances,  I  have  treated  as  established  facts  mattera 
which  are  still  open  to  discussion.  General  readers  and 
students  are,  however,  only  bewildered  by  the  production  of 
an  array  of  observations  and  arguments  on  each  side  of  every 
qnestion,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  chief  responsi- 
bility under  which  the  author  of  a  text-book  lies  is  to  select 
what  seem  to  him  the  best  supported  views,  and  then  to  stata 
them  simply  and  concisely:  how  wise  the  choice  of  a  side  has 
been  in  each  case  can  only  be  determined  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  future. 

Others  will,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  raise  the  contrary 
objection  that  too  many  disputed   matters   have  been  dis- 
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cussed :  this  was  deliberately  done  as  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ence in  teaching  Physiology  which  now  extends  over  more 
than  ten  years.  It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
slip  over  things  still  uncertain  and  subjects  as  yet  unin- 
Testigatedy  and  to  represent  our  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  animal  body  as  neatly  rounded  off  at  all  its  contours 
and  complete  in  all  its  details — totus,  teres ^  et  rotundus. 
But  by  so  doing  no  adequate  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
physiological  science  would  have  been  conveyed;  in  many 
directions  it  is  much  farther  travelled  and  more  completely 
known  than  in  others;  and,  as  ever,  exactly  the  most  inter- 
esting points  are  those  which  lie  on  the  boundary  between 
what  we  know  and  what  we  hope  to  know.  In  gross  Anatomy 
there  are  now  but  few  points  calling  for  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment; with  respect  to  Microscopic  Anatomy  there  are  more; 
but  a  treatise  on  Physiology  which  would  pass  by,  unmen- 
tioned,  all  things  not  known  but  sought,  would  convey  an 
utterly  unfaithful  and  untrue  idea.  Physiology  has  not  fin- 
ished its  course.  It  is  not  cut  and  dried,  and  ready  to  be 
laid  aside  for  reference  like  a  specimen  in  an  Herbarium,  but 
is  comparable  rather  to  a  living,  growing  plant,  with  some 
stout  and  useful  branches  well  raised  into  the  light,  others 
but  part  grown,  and  many  still  represented  by  unfolded  buds. 
To  the  teacher,  moreover,  no  pupil  is  more  discouraging  than 
the  one  who  thinks  there  is  nothing  to  learn ;  and  the  boy 
who  has  "  finished  *'  Latin  and  "  done  "  Geometry  finds  some- 
times his  counterpart  in  the  lad  who  has  "  gone  through " 
Physiology.  For  this  unfortunate  state  of  mind  many  Text- 
books are,  I  believe,  much  to  blame:  difficulties  are  too  often 
ignored,  or  opening  vistas  of  knowledge  resolutely  kept  out  of 
view:  the  forbidden  regions  may  be,  it  is  true,  too  rough  for 
the  young  student  to  be  guided  through,  or  as  yet  pathless 
for  the  pioneers  of  thought;  but  the  opportunity  to  arouse 
the  receptive  mental  attitude  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  much  more  still  remains  to  be  learned 
— to  excite  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties  upon  dis- 
puted matters — and,  in  some  of  the  better  minds,  to  arouse 
the  longing  to  assist  in  adding  to  knowledge,  is  an  inesti- 
mable advantage,  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside  through  the 
desire  to  make  an  elegantly  symmetrical  book.  While  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  this  volume  contains  all  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  at  present  known  about  the  working  of  our  Bodies, 
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I  as  earnestly  hope  that  it  makes  plain  that  very  mnch  is  yet 
to  be  discovered. 

A  work  of  the  scope  of  the  present  Tolnme  is,  of  course, 
not  the  proper  medium  for  the  publication  of  novel  facts; 
but,  while  the  **  Human  Body/'  accordingly,  professes  to  be 
merely  a  compilation,  the  introduction  of  constant  references 
to  authorities  would  have  been  out  of  place.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  found  throughout  imbued  with  the  influ- 
ence of  my  beloved  master,  Michael  Foster;  and  on  various 
hygienic  topics  I  have  to  acknowledge  a  special  indebtedness 
to  the  excellent  series  entitled  Health  Primers. 

The  majority  of  the  anatomical  illustrations  are  from 
Henle's  Afiaiomie  des  Menschen,  and  a  few  from  Arendt's 
Schulatlas,  the  publishers  of  each  furnishing  electrotypes. 
A  considerable  number,  mainly  histological,  are  from  Quain's 
Anatomy,  Kad,  a  few  figures  are  after  Bernstein,  Carpenter, 
Frey,  Haeckel,  Helmholtz,  Huxley,  McKendrick,  and  Wundt. 
About  thirty,  chiefly  diagrammatic,  were  drawn  specially  for 
the  work. 

Quantities  are  throughout  expressed  first  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem, their  approximate  equivalents  in  American  weights  and 
measures  being  added  in  brackets. 

H.  Kbwell  Martik. 

Baltimobb,  October,  1880L 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  AND  COMPCSITION  OF  THE 

HUMAN  BODY. 

Definitions.  The  living  Haman  Body  may  be  considered 
from  either  of  two  aspects.  Its  structure  may  be  especially 
examined,  and  the  forms,  connections  and  mode  of  growth  of 
its  parts  be  studied,  as  also  the  resemblances  or  differences  in 
such  respects  which  appear  when  it  is  compared  with  other 
animal  bodies.  Or  the  living  Body  may  be  more  especially 
studied  as  an  organism  presenting  definite  properties  and 
performing  certain  actions;  and  then  its  parts  will  be  investi- 
gated with  a  view  to  discovering  what  duty,  if  any,  each  ful- 
fils. The  former  group  of  studies  constitutes  the  science  of 
Anatomy,  and  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Human  Body 
alone,  of  Human  Anatomy;  while  the  latter,  the  science  con- 
cerned with  the  uses — or  in  technical  language  iYxQ  functions 
— of  each  part  is  known  as  Physiology.  Closely  connected 
with  physiology  is  the  science  of  HygienSy  which  is  concerned 
with  the  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  healthy  action 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Body;  while  the  activities  and 
structure  of  the  diseased  body  form  the  subject-matters  of 
the  sciences  of  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Tissues  and  Organs.  Histology.  Examined  merely  from 
the  outside  our  Bodies  present  a  considerable  complexity  of 
structure.  We  easily  recognize  distinct  parts  as  head,  neck, 
trunk  and  limbs;  and  in  these  again  smaller  constituent 
parts,  as  eyes,  nose,  ears,  mouth;  arm,  forearm,  hand;  thigh, 
leg  and  foot.  We  can,  with  such  an  external  examination, 
go  even  farther  and  recognize  different  materials  as  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  larger  parts.  Skin,  hair,  nails  and 
teeth  are  obviously  different  substances;  simple  examination 
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by  pressure  proves  that  internally  there  are  harder  and  softer 
solid  parts;  while  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  cut  finger  shows 
that  liquid  constituents  also  exist  in  the  Body.  The  concep- 
tion of  complexity  which  may  be  thus  arrived  at  from  exter- 
nal observation  of  the  livings  is  greatly  extended  by  dissection 
of  the  dead  Body,  which  makes  manifest  that  it  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  diverse  parts  or  organs,  which  in  turn  are 
built  up  of  a  limited  number  of  materials;  the  same  material 
often  entering  into  the  composition  of  many  different  organs. 
These  primary  building  materials  are  known  as  the  tissues, 
and  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  deals  with  the  characters 
of  the  tissues  and  their  arrangement  in  various  organs  is 
known  as  Histology;  or,  since  it  is  mainly  carried  on  with  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  as  Microscopic  Anatomy,  If,  with  the 
poet,  we  compare  the  Body  to  a  house,  we  may  go  on  to  liken 
the  tissues  to  the  bricks,  stone,  mortar,  wood,  iron,  glass  and 
so  on,  used  in  building;  and  then  walls  and  floors,  stairs  and 
windows,  formed  by  the  combination  of  these,  would  answer 
to  anatomical  organs. 

Zoological  Position  of  Man.  External  examination  of  the 
human  Body  shows  also  that  it  presents  certain  resemblances 
to  the  bodies  of  many  other  animals:  head  and  neck,  trunk 
and  limbs,  and  various  minor  parts  entering  into  them,  are 
not  at  all  peculiar  to  it.  Closer  study  and  the  investigation 
of  internal  structure  demonstrates  further  that  these  resem- 
blances are  in  many  cases  not  superficial  only,  but  that  our 
Bodies  may  be  regarded  as  built  upon  a  plan  common  to  them 
and  the  bodies  of  many  other  creatures:  and  it  soon  becomes 
further  apparent  that  this  resemblance  is  greater  between  the 
Human  Body  and  the  bodies  of  ordinary  four-footed  beasts, 
than  between  it  and  the  bodies  of  birds,  reptiles  or  fishes. 
Hence,  from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  man's  Body  marks 
him  out  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  Mammalia  (see  Zoology), 
which  includes  all  animals  in  which  the  female  suckles  the 
young  ;  and  among  mammals  the  anatomical  resemblances 
are  closer  and  the  differences  less  between  man  and  certain 
apes  than  between  man  and  the  other  mammals;  so  that 
zoologists  still,  with  Linnaeus,  include  man  with  the  monkeys 
and  apes  in  one  subdivision  of  the  Mammalia,  known  as  the 
Primates.  That  civilized  man  is  mentally  far  superior  to 
any  other  animal  is  no  valid  objection  to  such  a  classification, 
for  zoological  groups  are  defined  by  anatomical  and  not  by 
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physiological  characters;  and  mental  traits^  since  we  know 
that  their  manifestation  depends  npon  the  structural  integ- 
rity of  certain  organs,  are  especially  phenomena  of  function 
and  therefore  not  available  for  purposes  of  zoological  ar- 
rangement. 

As  man  walks  erect  with  the  head  upward,  while  the  great 
majority  of  Mammals  go  on  all  fours  with  the  head  forward 
and  the  back  upward,  and  various  apes  adopt  intermediate 
positions,  confusion  is  apt  to  arise  in  considering  correspond- 
ing parts  in  man  and  other  animals  unless  a  precise  mean- 
ing be  given  to  such  terms  as  "anterior*'  and  "posterior/' 
Anatomists  therefore  give  those  words  definite  arbitrary  sig- 
nifications. The  head  end  is  always  anterior  whatever  the 
natural  position  of  the  animal,  and  the  opposite  end  posterior; 
the  belly  side  is  spoken  of  as  ventral,  and  the  opposite  side  as 
dorsal ;  right  and  left  of  course  present  no  difficulty:  the 
terms  cephalic  and  caudal  as  equivalent,  respectively,  to  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  are  sometimes  used.  Moreover,  that  end 
of  a  limb  nearer  the  trunk  is  spoken  of  as  proximal  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  or  distal  end.  The  words  upper  and  lower 
may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  relative  position  of  parts  in 
the  natural  standing  position  of  the  animal. 

The  Vertebrate  Plan '  of  Structure.  Neglecting  such 
merely  apparent  differences  as  arise  from  the  differences  oi 
normal  posture  above  pointed  out,  we  find  that  man's  own 
zoological  class,  the  Mammals,  differs  very  widely  in  its  broad 
structural  plan  from  the  groups  including  sea-anemones,  in- 
sects or  oysters,  but  agrees  in  many  points  with  the  groups  of 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles  and  birds.  These  four  are  there- 
fore placed  with  man  and  all  other  Mammals  in  one  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom  known  as  the  Vertebrata. 
The  main  anatomical  character  of  all  vertebrate  animals  is 
the  presence  in  the  trunk  of  the  body  of  two  cavities,  a  dorsal 
and  a  ventral,  separated  by  a  solid  partition;  in  the  adults  of 
nearly  all  vertebrate  animals  a  hard  axis,  the  vertebral  column 
{backbone  or  spine),  develops  in  this  partition  and  forms  a 
central  support  for  the  rest  of  the  body  (Fig.  2,  ee).  The 
dorsal  cavity  is  continued  through  the  neck,  when  there  is 
one,  into  the  head,  and  there  widens  out.  The  bony  axis  is 
also  continued  through  the  neck  and  extends  into  the  head 
in  a  modified  form.  The  ventral  cavity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  confined  to  the  trunk.     It  contains  the  main  organs  con- 
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nected  with  the  hlood-fiow  krA  is  often  called  the  \amai 
eavitg. 

Upon  the  ventral  side  of  the  head  is  the  mouth-openiitff 
leadiog  into  a  tnbe,  the  alimentary  canal,  f,  which  passes 
back  through  the  neck  and  tronk  and  opens  ^ain  on  the 
ontaide  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter.  In  its  passaji^e 
throngh  the  trank-region  this  canal  lies  in  the  ventral  cavity. 

The  Hammalifl.  In  many  vertebrate  animals  the  ven- 
tral cavity  is  not  sabdivided,  bnt  in  the  Mammalia  it  is;  a 
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membranons  transverse  partition,  the  midriff  or  diaphragm 
(Fig.  1,  t),  separating  it  into  an  anterior  chest  or  thoracic 
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cavity,  and  a  posterior  or  abdominal  cavity.    The  alimentary 
canal  and  whatever  else  pasaea  from  one  of  these  oaTitiea  to 
the  other  mnat  therefore  perforate 
the  diaphragm. 

Id  the  chest,  besides  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  lie  important  or- 
gans, the  heart,  h,  and  lungs,  lu; 
the  heart  being  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  alimentar;  canal.    The  ab- 

dominal  cavity  is  mainly  occnpied  by  ,2 

the  alimentary  canal  and  organs  con- 
nected with  it  and  concerned  in  the 
digestion  of  food,  ae  tbe  stomach, 
ma,  the  liver,  le,  the  pancreas,  and 
the  intestines.  Among  the  other 
more  prominent  organs  in  it  are  the 
kidneys  and  the  spleen. 

In  the  dorsal  or  nenral  cavity  lie 
the  hrain  and  spinal  cord,  the  former 
occnpying  its  anterior  enlargement 
in  the  head.  Brain  and  spinal  cord 
together  form  the  cerebrospinal 
nervous  centre;  in  addition  to  this 
there  are  found  in  the  ventral  cavity 
a  number  of  small  nerve-centres 
united  together  by  connecting  cords, 

and  with  their  offshoots  forming  the  p^g.  a-Di«j(r«mBurtie  kmgi. 
sympathetic  nervous  system.  Se'llSuIS''tSbti''w^h  lu'appM' 

The  walls  of  the  three  main  cavi-  J"  a'?^''°he"BpT*J''^!^^ 
ties  are  lined  by  smooth,  moist  'he  braio'  «,  .ertpb™  form: 
serovs  membranes.  That  lining  the  t'"',?'"?''  ■"''  "^°""«i  camieH; 
dorsal  cavity  is  the  arachnoid;  that  in^i  divisioii  oc  th-  Ventral  cav- 
lining  the  cheat  the  pleura;  that  by' Th^'d£^h™g" "d^'i^T'tbe 
lining  the  abdomen  the  ^ertVoneirm;  be™ 'n^DirR  bebimi' iaui"^ 
tbe  abdominal  cavity  ia  in  eonse-  £'id«''"thHlInCT.'('8ii3Biiotii« 
quence  often  called  the  peritoneal  I:%'t'<r^""^*'-,{iVfnwhSi 
cavity.  Externally  the  walla  of  these  11'"/'''^^  *n'tii8t^I«i"tube'i»cto 
cavities  are  covered   by  the   skin,  {^7hJ''™eri*'l?oS!,1toB"'tK 

which  consists  of  two  layers:  an  outer    alimentary  canal. 

horny  layer  called  the  epidermis,  which  is  constantly  being 
abed  on  the  surface  and  renewed  from  below;  and  a  deeper 
layer,  called  the  dermis  and  containing  blood,  which   the 
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epidermis  doea  not.  Between  the  skin  and  the  lining  aeroiu 
oembraneB  are  boatt,  muscles  (the  lean  of  meat),  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  other  BtrDctnrea  which  we  shall  hare  to  consider 
hereafter.  All  cavities  inside  the  body,  as  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  air-passages,  which  open  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  Borface  are  lined  by  soft  and  moist  prolongations  of 
the  skin  known  as  mucous  membranes.  In  these  two  layers 
are  found  as  in  the  skin,  but  the  superficial  bloodless  one  ia 
called  epithelium  and  the  deeper  vascalar  one  atrium. 

Diagram  matically  we  may  represent  the  Human  Body 
ID  longitudinal  section  as  in  Fig.  3,  where  aa'  is  the  dorsal 
or  neural  cavity,  and  b  and  c,  respectively,  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  subdivisions  of  the  ventral  cavity;  d  represents 
the  diaphragm  separating  them;  ee  is  the  vertebral  column 
with  its  modified  prolongation  into  the  bead  beneath  the 
anterior  enlargement  of  the  dorsal  cavity;  /  is  the  ali- 
mentary canal  opening  in  front  through  the  nose,  t,  and 
mouth,  o;  h  \%  the  heart,  I  a  lung,  s  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  and  k  a  kidney. 

A  transverse  section  through  the  chest  is  represented  by  the 
diagram  Fig.  3,  where  x  is  the  neural  canal  containing  the 
spinal  cord.     In  the  thoracic  cavity  are  seen  the  heart,  h. 


Fid,  S.— A  dtafTSDiiiiktlD  ■eatlon  acrou  the  Bodr  In  th«  ebe«t  rnrlon.  x,  the 
donul  lube,wIiloli  oonlaiPB  the  aplnal  eord;  the  black  in»s«  BuiTouiiiUnK it  Uk 
*ert4^bn;  a,  the  iiiiHet,  ■  part  of  thf  alimpnlAry  oaniil;  h.  the  heart;  tu.  ■rmpa- 


the  lungs,  II,  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  a,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve-centres,  sy  ;  the  dotted  line  on  each  side  covering 
the  inside  of  the  chest-wall  and  the  outside  of  the  lung 
represents  the  pleura. 

Sections  through  corresponding  parts  of  any  other  Mam- 
mal would  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  those  represented 
in  Figs.  2  and  3. 
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The  Limbs.  The  limbe  present  no  Bucli  arraDgement  of 
carities  oo  each  side  of  a  bony  axis  as  is  seen  in  the  trunk. 
They  have  an  axis  formed  at  diEFerent  parte  of  one  or  more 
bones  (as  seen  at  U  and  B  in  Fig.  i,  which  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  forearm  near  the  elbow-joint),  but  around  thia 
are  closely-packed  soft  parts,  chiefly  mnsclee,  and  the  whole 
is  enveloped  in  skin.  The  only  cavities  in  the  limbs  are 
branching  tnbes  which  are  filled  with  liquids  during  life, 
either  blood  or  a  watery-looking  fluid  known  as  lymph.  These 
tubes,  the  blood  an-d  lymph  vessels  respectively,  are  not,  how- 


rt  dMaaoe  below  tbe  ribow-JolBt.   B 

id  uliu;  e,  the  epldennis,  &nd  d»  Um 
usrniiB  ui  uw  ima;  um  iBtmr  is  oumiuuuui  uclOn  with  tHUids  ol  oOnnvcFlTe  Uanie, 
jj  which  ponetTiiio  betuwa  aod  iDtett  tbe  mu&dflfl,  which  &re  liidic&ied  bj  num- 
»n;  •)  n,  nerres  and  TCHelSi 

ever,  charaoteristio  of  the  limbs,  for  they  are  present  in 
abundance  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  cavities  and  in  their 
walls. 

Chemioal  Compoaitlon  of  the  Body.  In  addition  to  the 
study  of  the  Body  as  composed  of  tissues  and  organs  which 
are  optically  recognizable,  we  may  consider  it  as  composed  of 
a  number  of  diSerent  chemical  substances.  This  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  ia  still  very  incomplete,  really  presents  two 
classeG  of  problems.  On  the  one  band  we  may  limit  ourselves 
to  the  examination  of  the  chemical  substances  which  exist  in 
or  may  be  derived  from  the  dead  Body,  or,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  from  the  living  Body  entirely  at  rest;  such  a 
study  is  essentially  one  of  structure  and  may  be  called  Chem- 
ical Anatomy,  Bnt  as  long  as  the  Body  is  alive  it  ia  the  seat 
of  constant  chemical  transformations  in  its  material,  and 
these  arc  inseparably  connected  with  its  functions,  the  great 
majority  of  which  are  in  the  long-run  dependent  upon  chem- 
ical changes.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  chemical 
study  of  the  Body  presents  physiological  problems,  and  it  is 
Dsusj  to  include  aJI  the  facts  known  as  to  the  chemical  com- 
position and  metamorphoses  of  living  matter  under  the  name 
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of  Physiological  Chemistry.  For  the  present  we  may  confine 
onrselves  to  the  more  important  substances  derived  from  or 
known  to  exist  in  the  Body^  leaving  questions  concerning  the 
chemical  changes  taking  place  within  it  for  consideration 
along  with  those  functions  which  are  performed  in  connection 
with  them;  x 

Elements  Composing  the  Body.    Of  the  elements  known 
to  chemists  only  sixteen  have  been  found  to  take  part  in  the  .;* 
formation  of  the  human  Body.    These  are  carbon,  hydrogen^  - 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,   phosphorus,  chlorine,  fluorine,\  ,-^ 
silicon,  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron^ 
'^luid/manganese.     Copper  and  lead  have  sometimes  been  found 
fn  small  quantities,  but  are  probably  accidental  and  occa- 
sional. 

Uncombined  Elements.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  the 
above  elements  exist  in  the  Body  uncombined.  Oxygen  is 
found  in  small  quantity  dissolved  in  the  blood ;  but  even  there 
most  of  it  is  in  a  state  of  loose  chemical  combination.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal, 
being  derived  from  the  inspired  air  or  swallowed  with  food 
and  saliva;  but  while  coYitained  in  these  spaces  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  Body.  Nitrogen  also  exists  un- 
combined in  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal,  and  in  small 
quantity  in  solution  in  the  blood.  Free  hydrogen  has  also 
been  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  being  there  evolved  by 
the  fermentation  of  certain  foods. 

Chemical  Compoiinds.  The  number  of  these  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Body  is  very  great;  but  with  regard  to 
very  many  of  them  we  do  not  know  that  the  form  in  which 
we  extract  them  is  really  that  in  which  the  elements  they 
contain  were  united  while  in  the  living  Body;  since  the 
methods  of  chemical  analysis  are  such  as  always  break  down  the 
more  complex  forms  of  living  matter  and  leave  us  only  its  d6- 
hris  for  examination.  We  know  in  fact,  tolerably  accurately, 
what  compounds  enter  the  Body  as  food  and  what  finally 
leave  it  as  waste;  but  the  intermediate  conditions  of  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  these  compounds  during  their  sojourn 
inside  the  Body  we  know  very  little  about;  more  especially 
their  state  of  combination  during  that  part  of  their  stay  when 
they  do  not  exist  dissolved  in  the  bodily  liquids,  but  form 
part  of  a  solid  living  tissue. 

For  present  purposes  the  chemical  compounds  existing  in 
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or  deriyed  from  the  Body  may  be  classified  as  organic  and  in* 
organic,  and  the  former  be  subdivided  into  those  which  con- 
tain nitrogen  and  those  which  do  not. 

Nitrogenous  or  Asotized  Organic  Compounds.  These 
fall  into  several  main  groups:  proteids, peptones,  albuminoids, 
enzymes,  crystalline  substances,  and  coloring  matters. 

Proteids  are  by  far  the  most  characteristic  substances 
obtained  from  the  Body,  since  they  are  only  known  as  exist- 
ing in  or  derived  from  living  things,  either  animals  or  plants. 
The  type  of  this  class  of  bodies  may  be  found  in  the  white  of 
an  egg,  where  it  is  stored  up  as  food  for  the  developing  chick; 
from  this  typical  form,  which  is  called  egg-albumin,  the  pro- 
teids in  general  are  often  called  albuminous  bodies.  Each 
of  them  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur  and 
nitrogen  united  to  form  a  very  complex  molecule,  and  although 
different  members  of  the  family  differ  from  one  another  in 
minor  points  they  all  agree  in  their  broad  features  and  have 
a  similar  percentage  composition.  The  latter  in  different 
examples  varies  within  the  following  limits:         .   f  . 

I  Carbon »..      50  to    55  per  cent. 

Hydrogen 6.8  to   7.8     " 

zOxygen ;.  22.8to24.1     "  / 

3Nitrogen 15.4tol8.2     " 

Balphor 0.4to   6.0 


M 


In  addition  a  small  quantity  of  ash  is  usually  left  when  a 
proteid  is  burnt. 

Proteids  are  recognized  by  the  following  characters: 

1.  Boiled,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution,  with  strong 
nitric  acid  they  give  a  yellow  liquid  which  becomes  orange  on 
neutralization  with  ammonia.    This  is  the  xantho-proteic  test. 

2.  Boiled  with  a  solution  containing  subnitrate  and  per- 
nitrate  of  mercury  they  give  a  pink  precipitate,  or,  if  in  very 
small  quantity,  a  pink-colored  solution.  This  is  known  as 
Millon^s  test. 

3.  If  a  solution  containing  a  proteid  be  strongly  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  and  be  boiled  after  the  addition  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  sodinm  sulphate,  the 
proteid  will  be  precipitated. 

Among  the  more  important  proteids  obtained  from  the 
Hnman  Body  are  the  following: 

Serum-albumin.    This  exists  in  solution  in  the  blood  and 
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is  very  like  egg-albnmia  in  its  properties.  It  is  coagulated 
(like  the  white  of  an  egg)  when  boiled^  and  then  passes  into 
the  state  of  coagulated  proteid  which  is^  unlike  the  original 
serum-albumin,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  or  in 
water  containing  neutral  salts  in  solution.  All  other  proteids 
can  by  appropriate  treatment  be  turned  into  coagulated 
proteid. 

Fibrin,  This  forms  in  blood  when  it  *'  clots/'  either  in- 
side or  outside  of  the  Body;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies;  soluble  in  strong  acids  and  alkalies  and, 
though  slowly,  in  ten  per  cent  neutral  saline  solutions. 

Myosin.  This  is  derived  from  the  muscles,  in  which  it 
develops  and  solidifies  after  death,  causing  the  *'  death-stiffen- 
ing.*' 

Olohulin  exists  in  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  and  dis- 
solved in  some  other  liquids  of  the  body.  In  the  blood-cor- 
puscles it  is  combined  with  a  colored  non-proteid  substance 
to  form  Jiwmoglobin,  which  is  crystallizable.  Allied  sub- 
stances, paraglohulin  and  fibrinogen,  are  found  dissolved  in 
the  blood-liquid.  When  blood  clots  the  fibrinogen  gives  rise 
to  fibrin. 

Casein  or,  as  it  is  better  named,  caseinogen  exists  in 
milk.  Its  solutions  do  not  coagulate  spontaneously  or,  like 
that  of  serum-albumin,  on  boiling.  When  milk  turns  sour  on 
keeping,  or  when  it  is  very  slightly  acidulated  with  dilute 
acetic  acid,  the  casein  is  precipitated.  The  clot  or  curd  which 
forms  when  milk  is  gently  warmed  with  gastric  juice  or  with 
rennet,  is  also  derived  from  caseinogen;  it  differs  from  true 
casein  and  is  named  tyrein:  it  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
cheese. 

Peptones.  These  are  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  by 
the  action  of  some  of  the  digestive  liquids  upon  the  proteids 
swallowed  as  food.  They  contain  the  same  elements  as  the 
proteids  and  give  the  xantho-proteic  and  Millon's  reactions, 
but  are  not  precipitated  by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  and 
sodium  sulphate.  Their  great  distinctive  character  is,  how- 
ever, their  diffusibility.  The  proteids  proper  will  not  dialyze 
(see  Physics),  but  the  peptones  in  solution  pass  readily 
through  moist  animal  membranes. 

Albuminoids  or  Gelatinoids.  These  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  rarely  any  sulphur.  Like 
the  proteids,  the  nearest  chemical  allies  of  which  they  seem. 
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to  be,  they  are  only  known  in  or  derived  from  living  beings. 
Oelatifiy  obtained  from  bones  and  ligaments  by  boiling,  is  a 
typical  albuminoid;  as  is  chondrin,  which  is  obtained  similarly 
from  gristle.  Mucin,  which  gives  their  glairy  tenacious  char- 
acter to  the  secretions  of  the  month  and  nose,  is  another 
albuminoid. 

Bnzymee  or  Soluble  Ferments  are  a  group  of  substances 
which  seem  to  be  allied  in  chemical  composition  to  the  true 
proteids,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  purity  of  any 
specimen  that  their  composition  is  still  in  doubt.  The 
enzymes  have  the  power,  even  when  present  in  very  small 
quantity,  of  bringing  about  extensive  changes  in  other  sub- 
stances, and  they  are  not  themselves  necessarily  used  up  or 
destroyed  in  the  process.  Many  enzymes  of  great  physiologi- 
cal importance  exist  in  the  digestive  fluids  and  play  a  part  in 
fitting  food  for  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal.  For 
example,  pepsin  found  in  the  gastric  juice  and  trypsin  found 
in  the  pancreatic  secretion  convert,  under  suitable  conditions, 
albuminous  substances  into  peptones;  9knA  ptyaliyi,to\xn^\xi 
the  saliva,  converts  starch  into  sugar.  Other  ferments 
cause  the  clotting  of  various  animal  liquids :  rennin  from  the 
gastric  juice  clots  the  caseinogen  of  milk  preparatory  to  its 
digestion ;  and  a  ferment  which  forms  in  drawn  blood  con- 
verts fibrinogen  into  fibrin.  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to 
study  several  enzymes  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  their 
physiological  uses. 

Crystalline  Kitrogenons  Substances.  These  are  a  heter- 
ogeneous  group,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  materials 
which  have  done  their  work  in  the  Body  and  are  about  to  be 
got  rid  of.  Nitrogen  enters  the  Body  in  foods  for  the  most 
part  in  the  chemically  complex  form  of  some  proteid.  In  the 
vital  processes  these  proteids  are  broken  down  into  simpler 
substances,  their  carbon  being  partly  combined  with  oxygen 
and  passed  out  through  the  lungs  as  carbon  dioxide;  their 
hydrogen  is  similarly  in  large  part  combined  with  oxygen  and 
passed  out  as  water;  while  their  nitrogen,  with  some  carbon 
and  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  usually  passed  out  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  compound,  containing  what  chemists  call  an 
**  ammonium  residue. '^  Of  these  the  most  important  is  urea 
(Carbamide,  2NH„G0),  which  is  eliminated  through  the  kid- 
neys. Uric  add  is  another  nitrogenous  waste  product,  and 
many  others,  such  as  kreatin  and  leucin,  seem  to  be  inter- 
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mediate  stages  between  the  proteids  which  enter  the  body  and 
the  nrea  and  uric  acid  which  leave  it. 

In  the  bile  or  gall^  two.  crystallizable  nitrogen-containing 
bodies,  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acid,  are  found  combined 
with  soda. 

Nitrogenous  Coloring  Matters.  These  form  an  artificial 
group  whose  constitution  and  origin  are  ill  known.  Among 
the  most  important  are  the  following: 

H(Bmatin,  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in 
which  a  residue  of  it  is  combined  with  a  proteid  residue  to 
form  hoBmoglobin, 

Bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  which  exist  in  the  bile;  the 
former  predominating  in  the  bile  of  man  and  of  carnivorous 
animals  and  giving  it  a  reddish-yellow  color,  while  biliverdin 
predominates  in  the  bile  of  Herbivora,  which  is  green. 

Non-Nitrogenous  Organic  Compounds.  These  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  as  hydrocarbons  or  fatty  bodies;  carbo- 
hydrates or  amyloids ;  and  certain  non-azotized  acids. 

Fats.  The/a^«  all  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
the  oxygen  being  present  in  small  proportion  as  compared 
with  the  hydrogen.  Three  fats  occur  in  the  Body  in  large 
quantities,  viz.:  palmatin  (C.^H^OJ,  stearin  (C„H„^0,), 
and  olein  (C„H,„^0,).  The  two  former  when  pure  are  solid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  Body,  but  in  it  are  mixed  with 
olein  (which  is  liquid)  in  such  proportions  as  to  be  kept  fluid. 
The  total  quantity  of  fat  in  the  Body  is  subject  to  great  vari- 
ations, but  its  average  quantity  in  a  man  weighing  75  kilo- 
grams (165  pounds)  is  about  2.75  kilograms  (6  pounds). 

Each  of  these  fats  when  heated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  in 
the  presence  of  water,  breaks  up  into  a  fatty  acid  {stearic, 
palmitic  or  oleic  as  the  case  may  be),  and  glycerin.  The 
fatty  acid  unites  with  the  alkali  present  to  form  a  soap. 

Carbohydrates.  These  also  contain  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  but  there  is  one  atom  of  oxygen  present  for 
every  two  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  each  of  them. 
Chemically  they  are  related  to  starch.  The  more  important 
of  them  found  in  the  Body  are  the  following: 

Glycogen  (C.H.^OJ,  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  liver, 
where  it  seems  to  be  a  reserve  of  material  answering  to  the 
starch  stored  up  by  many  plants.  It  exists  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  the  muscles. 

Glucose,  or  grape-sugar  (C,H„0,),  which  exists  in  the 
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liver  in  small  qnantities;  also  in  the  blood  and  lymph.  It  is 
largely  derived  from  glycogen,  whicH  is  very  readily  converted 
into  it. 

LactosBy  or  sugar  of  milk  (C„H„0„  +  H,0),  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  milk. 

Inosit  (C,H„0,  +  2H,0),  also  called  muscle-sugar  and 
formerly  classed  in  this  group,  is  now  known  to  be  chemi- 
cally not  a  real  sugar  or  true  carbohydrate.  It  exists  in 
muscles,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc. 

Organic  Non-Nitrogenous  Acids.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  carbon  dioxide  (CO,),  which  is  the  form  in  which 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  taken  into  the  Body 
ultimately  leaves  it.  United  with  calcium  it  is  found  in  the 
bones  and  teeth  in  large  proportion. 

Formic,  acetic  and  butyric  acids  are  also  found  in  the 
Body;  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  have  been  above  mentioned 
as  obtainable  from  fats.  Lactic  acid  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomach,  and  when  milk  tuiTis  sour  is  formed  from  lactose. 
A  body  of  the  same  percentage  composition,  0,H,0,  (sarco- 
lactic  add),  is  formed  in  muscles  when  they  work  or  die. 

Glycerin  phosphoric  acid  (C,H.P0J  is  obtained  on  the  de- 
composition of  lecithin,  a  complex  nitrogenous  fat  found  in 
nervous  tissue. 

Inorganic  Constituents.  Of  the  simpler  substances  en- 
tering into  the  structure  of  the  Body  the  following  are  the 
most  important  : 

Water  J  in  all  the  tissues  in  greater  or  less  proportion  and 
forming  about  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  Body. 
A  man  weighing  75  kilos  (165  lbs.),  if  completely  dried 
would  therefore  lose  about  50  kilos  (110  lbs.)  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  water.  Of  the  constituents  of  the  Body  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  contains  least  water  (about  2  per  cent),  and  the 
saliva  most  (about  99.5  per  cent);  between  these  extremes 
are  all  intermediate  steps — bones  containing  about  22  per  cent, 
muscles  75,  blood  79. 

Common  salt — Sodium  chloride — (NaCl) ;  found  in  all  the 
tissues  and  liquids,  and  in  many  cases  playing  an  important 
part  in  keeping  other  substances  in  solution  in  water. 

Potassium  chloride  (KOI) ;  in  the  blood,  muscles,  nerves 
and  most  liquids. 

Calcium  phosphate  (Ga,2P0J ;  in  the  bones  and  teeth  in 
large  quantity.    In  less  proportion  in  all  the  other  tissues. 
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Besides  the  above,  amtnonimn  chloride,  sodium  and  potas- 
sium phosphates,  magnesium  phosphate,  sodium  sulphate, 
potassium  sulphate  and  calcium  fluoride  have  been  obtained 
from  the  body. 

Uncombined  Tiydrochloric  aeid  (HGI)  is  found  in  the 
gastric  juice. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTIONS. 

The  Properties  of  the  Living  Body.  When  we  turn 
from  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  living  Body  to 
consider  its  powers  and  properties  we  meet  again  with  great 
variety  and  complexity,  the  most  superficial  examination  be- 
ing sufficient  to  show  that  its  parts  are  endowed  with  very 
different  faculties.  Light  falling  on  the  eye  arouses  in  us  a 
sensation  of  sight,  but  falling  on  the  skin  has  no  diich  effect; 
pinching  the  skin  causes  pain,  but  pinching  a  hair  or  a  nail 
does  not;  when  the  ears  are  stopped,  sounds  arouse  in  us  no 
sensation;  we  readily  recognize,  too,  hard  parts  formed  for 
support,  joints  to  admit  of  movements,  apertures  to  receive 
foc»d  and  others  to  get  rid  of  waste.  We  thus  perceive  that 
different  organs  of  our  Bodies  have  very  different  endow- 
ments and  serve  for  very  distinct  purposes;  and  here  also 
the  study  of  internal  organs  shows  us  that  the  varieties  of 
quality  observed  on  the  exterior  are  bnt  slight  indications  of 
differences  of  property  which  pervade  the  whole,  being  some- 
times dependent  on  the  specific  characters  of  the  tissues  con- 
cerned and  sometimes  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
combined  to  form  various  organs.  Some  tissues  arc  solid, 
rigid  and  of  constant  shape,  as  those  composing  the  bones 
and  teeth;  others,  as  the  muscles,  are  soft  and  capable  of 
changing  their  forms;  and  still  others  are  capable  of  working 
chemical  changes  by  which  such  peculiar  fluids  as  the  bile 
and  the  saliva  are  produced.  We  find  elsewhere  a  number  of 
tissues  combined  to  form  a  tube  atlapted  to  receive  food  and 
axrrj  it  through  the  Body  for  digestion,  and  again  similar 
tissues  differently  arranged  to  receive  the  air  which  we  breathe- 
in,  and  expel  it  after  abstracting  part  of  its  oxygen  and 
adding  to  it  certain  other  things;  and  in  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels we  find  almost  the  same  tissues  arranged  to  propel 
and  carry  the  blood  over  the  whole  Body.     The  working  of 
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the  Body  offers  clearly  even  a  more  complex  subject  of  study 
than  its  structure. 

FhysiologicaL  Properties.  In  common  with  inanimate 
objects  the  Body  possesses  many  merely  physical  properties, 
as  weight,  rigidity,  elasticity,  color,  and  so  on;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  we  find  in  it  while  alive  many  others  which  it 
ceases  to  manifest  at  death.  Of  these  perhaps  the  power  of 
executing  spontaneous  movements  and  of  maintaining  a  high 
bodily  temperature  are  the  most  marked.  As  long  as  the 
Body  is  alive  it  is  warm  and,  since  the  surrounding  air  is 
nearly  always  cooler,  must  be  losing  heat  all  day  long  to 
neighboring  objects;  nevertheless  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
day  as  warm  as  at  the  beginning,  the  temperature  of  the 
Body  in  health  not  varying  much  from  37°  C.  (98.4°  F.),  so 
that  clearly  our  Bodies  must  be  making  heat  somehow  all 
the  time.  After  death  this  production  of  heat  ceases  and  the 
Body  cools  down  to  the  temperature  in  its  neighborhood;  but 
so  closely  do  we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  warmth  that 
the  sensation  experienced  on  touching  a  corpse  produces  so 
powerful  an  impression  as  commonly  to  be  described  as  icy 
cold.  The  other  great  characteristic  of  the  living  Body  is  its 
power  of  executing  movements;  so  long  as  life  lasts  it  is 
never  at  rest;  even  in  the  deepest  slumber  the  regular  breath- 
ing, the  tap  of  the  heart  against  the  chest-wall,  and  the  beat 
of  the  pulse  tell  us  that  we  are  watching  sleep  and  not  death. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  possession  of  consciousness  by  the  living 
Body,  whether  aroused  or  not  by  forces  immediately  acting 
upon  sense-organs,  we  might  describe  it  as  a  heat-producing, 
moving,  conscious  organism. 

The  production  of  heat  in  the  Body  needs  fuel  of  some 
kind  as  much  as  its  production  in  a  fire;  and  every  time  we 
move  ourselves  or  external  objects  some  of  the  Body  is  used 
up  to  supply  the  necessary  working  power,  just  as  some  coals 
are  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  an  engine  for  every  bit  of  work  it 
does;  in  the  same  way  every  thought  that  arises  in  us  is  ac- 
companied with  the  destruction  of  some  part  of  the  Body. 
Hence  these  primary  actions  of  keeping  warm,  moving,  and 
being  conscious,  necessitate  many  others  for  the  supply  of 
new  materials  to  the  tissues  concerned  and  for  the  removal  of 
their  wastes;  still  others  are  necessary  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction and  loss  of  heat  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the 
exterior  temperature,  to  bring  the  moving  tissues  into  rela- 
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tion  with  the  thinking,  and  so  on.  By  snch  subsidiary  ar- 
rangements the  working  of  the  whole  Body  becomes  so  com- 
plex that  it  would  fill  many  pages  merely  to  enumerate  what 
is  known  of  the  duties  of  its  various  parts.  Howeyer,  all  the 
proper  physiological  properties  depend  in  ultimate  analysis 
on  a  small  number  of  faculties  which  are  possessed  by  all 
living  things,  their  great  variety  in  the  human  Body  depend* 
ing  upon  special  development  and  combination  in  different 
tissues  and  organs;  and  before  attempting  to  study  them  ia 
their  most  complex  forms  it  is  advantageous  to 
examine  them  in  their  simplest  and  most  gen- 
eralized manifestations,  as  exhibited  by  some  of 
the  lowest  living  things  or  by  the  simplest  con- 
stituents of  our  own  Bodies. 

Cells.  Among  the  anatomical  elements 
which  the  histologist  meets  with  as  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  human  Body  are  minute 
granular  masses  of  a  soft  consistence,  about 
0.012  millimeter  (^^j^  of  an  inch)  in  diameter 
(Fig.  5,  b).  Imbedded  in  each  lies  a  central 
portion,  not  so  granular  and  therefore  different 
in  appearance  from  the  rest.  These  anatomical 
units  are  known  as  cells,  the  granular  substance  Tt».t.^vonm 
being  the  cell-body  and  the  imbedded  clearer  por-  Jj^""  *^"*  '** 
tion  the  celUnucletis.  Inside  the  nucleus  may 
often  be  distinguished  a  still  smaller  body — the  nucleolus* 
Cells  of  this  kind  exist  in  abundance  in  the  blood,  where  they 
are  known  as  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  each  exhibits  of 
itself  certain  properties  which  are  distinctive  of  all  living 
things  as  compared  with  inanimate  objects. 

Cell  Growth.  In  the  first  place,  each  such  cell  can  take 
up  materials  from  its  outside  and  build  them  up  into  its  own 
peculiar  substance;  and  this  does  not  occur  by  the  deposit  of 
new  layers  of  material  like  its  own  on  the  surface  of  the  cell 
(as  a  crystal  might  increase  in  an  evaporating  solution  of  the 
same  salt),  but  in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  cell  takes 
up  chemical  elements,  either  free  or  combined  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  they  exist  in  its  own  living  sub- 
stance, and  works  chemical  changes  in  them  by  which  they 
are  made  into  part  and  parcel  of  itself.  Moreover,  the  new 
material  thus  formed  is  not  deposited,  at  any  rate  necessarily 
or  always,  on  the  surface  of  the  old,  but  is  laid  down  in  the 
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substance  of  the  already  existing  cell  among  its  constituent 
molecules.  The  new-formed  molecules  therefore  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  the  cell  not  by  superficial  accretion^  but  by 
interstitial  deposit  or  intussusception. 

Cell  DiyiBion.  The  increase  of  size,  which  may  be  brought 
about  in  the  above  manner,  is  not  indefinite,  but  is  limited  in 
two  ways.  Alongside  of  the  formation  and  deposit  of  new 
material  there  occurs  always  in  the  living  cell  a  breaking 
down  and  elimination  of  the  old;  and  when  this  process 


fto.  0.— Diagrams  Ohutratlng  direct  cell-dirtglon.    a,  cell,  body;  fr,  niiclein; 

c,  iiucieoluH. 

equals  the  accumulation  of  new  material,  as  it  does  in  all  the 
cells  of  the  Body  when  they  attain  a  certain  size,  growth 
of  course  ceases.  In  fact  the  work  of  the  cell  increases 
as  its  mass,  and  therefore  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter; 
while  the  receptive  powers,  dependent  primarily  upon  the 
superficial  area,  only  incre^ise  as  the  square  of  the  diameter* 
The  breaking  down  in  the  cell  increases  when  its  work 
does,  and  so  comes  at  last  to  equal  the  reception  and  con- 
struction. The  second  limitation  to  indefinite  growth  is 
connected  with  the  power  of  the  cell  to  give  rise  to  new  cells 
by  division. 

Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  cell  division  was  in  all 
cases  a  comparatively  simple  process  (Fig.  C).  It  was  thought 
that  the  nucleus,  without  any  important  struoturjil  change, 
enlarged  somewhat,  became  el  on  seated,  and  then  divided  by 
simple  coustriction  into  two  equal  parts,  forming  two  sinaller 
daujyhter  nuclei;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  ci*ll  then  diviiled, 
its  halves  arranging  themselves  around  the  new  nunlei.  'i1ie 
nucleolus  when  present  was  supposed  to  divide  before  the 
nucleus.  Such  a  mode  of  cell  multiplication  is  known  as 
direct  dirisuni:  it  possil)ly  occurs  in  some  cases,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cells  division  is  preceded  by  marked  chansrea 
in  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  and  by  a  rearrangement  of  its 
material:  such  cell  division  is  named  indirect,  and  the  attend- 
ant nuclear  changes  are  known  as  the  phenomena  of  karyokir 
nesis  or  mitosi** 
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iDdireot,  Karyokiaetio  or  Uitotia  Cell  Division.    Before 
attempting  to  describe  the  phenomeDa  of  indirect  cell  divi- 
sioug  it  IB  necessary  to   give  some 
account  of  the  strnctare  of  a  typical 
primitire  cell  as  made  oat  in  speci- 
roene  carefully  prepared  and  studied  ] 
with    the    highest    powers    of    the 
microscope.     The  main  bulii  of  the 
cell,  eurroundiiig  the  nucleus,  is  the  ' 
cell-budy,  and  in  some  cases  ia  en- 
closed in  an  envelope  or  sac,  which, 

however,  when  present,  plays  but  a  FiQ.r.— DiBKramfpfanaDimal 
secondary  or  passive  part  in  cell  divi-  '""n:  '■  nucleus  aandb  together 
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eion.     The  cell-body,  known  also  as 

the  cell-protoplasm  {Fig.  7),  consists  of  a  network  of  extremely 

fine  threads,  the  reticulum  or  spong  ioplastn, th%  meshes  of  which 

are  occupied  by  a  different  substance,  the  hyaloplasm:  the 

proportions  of  hyaloplasm  and  spongioplasm  vary  in  different 

cells  and  often  in  different  parts  of  the  same  cell;  in  fact  a 

layer  of  hyaloplasm  unmixed  with  spongioplasm  frequently 

exists  on  the  exterior  of  the  cell,  and  the  hyaloplasm  appears 

to  be  the  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  activities  of  the 

living  cell.    In  addition  there  is  to  be  found,  imbedded  in  the 

cell-body  and  near  the  nncleus  or  attached  to  it,  an  extremely 

miuate  particle,  the  attraction-particle  or  centrosome,  near 

which  a  radial  arrangement  of  the 

eel  I -substance  may  often  he  oh- 

served. 

The  nnclens  (Fig.  8)  of  a 
resting  celt,  that  is  of  a  cell  not 
in  process  of  division,  consists  of 
an  amoi-phouB  material  (nucleo- 
plasm) which  is  perhaps  similar 
in  composition  to  the  hyaloplasm, 
and  a  filamentons  material,  dif- 
Fio.  8.-i>t«eTOni  ft  a  re«iing  ferent  from  spongioplasm,  and 
™i^iMm"™^n!™™?'J.''cnTi  named     chromoplngm    or    karyo- 

w™«ur8..(whiciiiBn<.t  indiMied.  ^ith  gtainiug  floids  ftud  Other 
reagents  karyoplasm  is  qnite  different  chemically  from  the 
Bpongioplasm  of  the  cell-body.  One  or  more  granules  (nu- 
eieoti)  which  may  be  found  within  most  nuclei  are  probably 
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local  accamolatiotu  of  chromoplian;  a  memlvane  (mkcImp 
fM«M^aiu)whichnrn>ondB  thenncletuof  cells  not  inprooen 
of  dinsioD  is  aUo  probably  composed  of  cbnHDoplasm. 

The  first  obeenred  step  in  cell  division  is  binary  dirision  of 
tbe  attraction-particle:  it«  lialTes  evolre  a  set  of  very  fine 
ackromaiin  filamtntg  aoiting  Ibetn,  so  tbat  each  balf  isoneof 
tbe  poles  of  a  spindle-shaped  collection  of  fibres,  the  nuclear 
ipindle.  Meauwbile  tbe  nucleolus  and  nuclear  membrane 
disappear,  being  probably  taken  ap  into  tbe  rest  of  the  cbro- 
moplatm,  which  now,  instead  of  its  original  reticular  arrange- 


irIeus;  c,  loopeii  L-hruuu 


ment,  taken  the  form  of  a  single  long  chromalic  filnment 
coiled  in  the,  nucleoplasm.  At  one  portion  of  the  nucleus 
{pole)  tbe  loops  of  the  chromatic  filament  leave  a  space  free 
from  them  (Fig.  9,  A),  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  space 
the  nuclear  spindle  is  first  seen  within  the  nucleus.  At  tbe 
opposite  side  of  the  nucleus  or  antipole  (Fig.  9,  B)  the  loops 
of  the  chromatic  filament  leave  no  clear  space,  but  cross  ir- 
regnlarly.  In  the  next  stage  the  loops  at  the  antipolarend 
break  through,  and  in  this  way  the  filament  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  irregular  elongated  Vs,  each  with  its  closed  angle 
near  the  pole  and  its  open  end  near  the  antipole.  The  spindle 
meanwhile  passes  to  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  and  takes  a  posi- 
tion in  which  its  long  axis  coincides  with  that  joining  pole  and 
antipole,  and  then  the  Vs  of  chromoplasm  become  shorter  and 
their  limhs  thicker,  and  they  also  shift  position  so  as  to  group 
themselves  radially  around  the  equator  of  the  spindle  {A,  F)g. 
10)  with  their  angles  directed  centrally.  Each  V  then  di- 
vides along  its  whole  length,  and  one  half  passes  towards  the 
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pole,  the  other  towards  the  antipole.  The  whole  nncleni 
elongates  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  spindle;  the 
achromatin  filaments  disappear,  and  the  nucleus  dividing  in 


Fio.  la— t>laiFnmsi«present1niriiioreadTtu>ceilBtMre>ofkarToklnrsifithuitlioM 
IDoKratrd  In  Fli:.  S.  a.  (jolnr,  and^i-,  anitpolar  rnd  or  nuclear  spimJle:  h  ancIc.H^ 
tJoDsor  tl}f  chroKiHilu  niniiK'nt;  d.  niiclvflplnetii;  r.  wlli'iuiDplHKniwicUlirJicktlona 
ot  ■  rwllal  a^■al.eelllel>^  in  the  nelK>ibarhaod  of  the  pole  sDd  snli[>ol>-. 

The  niiolear  npliiJIc  Is  Been  to  hnve  leiinilieiH^  aod  become  placed  In  the  cenln 
of  Che  nuclfUM.  the  polr  hiicI  antipole  of  whicb  Ita  rndg  reach.  In  A  (he  Vx  which 
mulled  from  dlvlxioiiM  nf  the  chromatic  Olament  at  lU  antipolar  Inopa  are  seen  to 
bare  become  much  Khorter  and  thlckiY  and  In  ban-  chanft'd  p.<i>]tlon.  bo  Ihac  Id- 
■teadnr  lylni;1i>nElbnIi«lnIhennclaiiB,  withihPlrpnliitiitowarClHChepoli-.  ther  llfl 
equn  toriallT.  vith  (heir  poinMtfnrarda  the  nplndle  and  Ihelrnpen  endii  townrdB  tbe 
periphiTj-  of  ihe  niicleiiK,  For  the  Bake  of  cii«rn(wfl  only  tuo  are  niwewnied  out 
of  the  net  or  them  which  wirrnunda  the  •mlniile;  b  I'Ktlll  nncleft;  c  biu  nRnily  com- 
pletrd  Its  longitudinal  dlvlxioo  Into  twn  Vk,  (he  anRle  nr  one  or  which  iHcommencinK 
to  tnTfl  lowarda  the  pole  and  of  tbe  other  towaMs  the  antipole.  In  B  the  sptlttlDg 
of  the  Vb  and  the  progresa  of  their  halves  towards  ibi^  enda  ot  tbe  nucleus  Is  more 


the  eqnatorial  plane, two  nnclei  are  formed,  each  with  nucleo- 
plaani  and  chromoplasm :  the  chromoplastn  of  each  is  derived, 
as  foUowa  from  the  preceding  description,  from  both  polar  and 
antipolar  regions  of  the  parent  niieleiia.  The  chromoplastn  in 
each  daughter  nucleus  unites  into  a  single  convoluted  chro- 
matic filament  like  that  represented  for  the  parent  nucleus  in 
Fig.  9,  and  this  filament  breaks  up  and  becomes  arranged 
into  reticiiluni,  nucleolus  and  nuclear  membrane  as  in  the 
resting  cell  (Figs.  7  and  8).  Around  the  new  nuclei  the  cell- 
protoplasm  rearranges  itself  and  divides  to  form  a  new  cell-body 
enveloping  each;  during  its  rearrangement  Its  material  fre- 
quently presents  a  radial  structure,  the  radii  converging  to- 
wards the  ends  of  the  unclear  spindle.  The  poles  of  the  nuclear 
spindle,  which  it  will  be  remembered  represent  the  halves  of 
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the  origioal  centrosome,  probably  pass  out  of  the  new  naclm 
and  become  the  attraction  particles  ot  the  new  cells. 

The  phenomeua  of  karjokinesis  show  clearly  that  in  spite  of 
its  small  size  the  apimal  cell  is  a  complicated  structure,  made 
up  of  very  distinct  parts  possessing  very  distinct  properties 
and  no  doubt  very  different  fnnctions. 

Asfiiimlation :  Beproductiou.  The  two  powers,  that  of 
workiug  up  into  their  own  substance  materials  derived  from 
outside,  known  as  assimilation,  and  that  of,  in  one  way  or  au- 
other,  giving  rise  to  new  beings  like  themselves,  known  as  re- 
production, are  possessed  by  all  kinds  of  living  beings,  whether 
animals  or  plants.  There  is,  however,  this  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two:  the  power  of  assimilation  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  individual  cell,  plant  or  animal, 
since  the  already  existing  living  material  is  constantly  break- 
ing down  and  being  removed  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  the  loss 
must  be  made  good  if  any  of  them  is  tu  continue  its  existence. 
The  power  of  reproduction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  necessary 
only  for  the  continuance  of  the  kind  or  race,  and  need  be,  and 
often  is, possessed  only  by  some  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
Working  bees,  for  example,  cannot  reproduce  their  kind,  that 
duty  being  left  to  the  queen-hee  and  the  drones  of  each  hive. 

The  breaking  down  of  already  existing  chemical  compounds 
into  simpler  ones,  sometimes  called  dissimilation,  is  as  inva- 
riable in  living  beings  as  the  building  up  of  new  complex  mole- 
cules referred  to  above.  It  is  associated  with  the  assumption 
of  uncomhined  oxygen  from  the  exterior,  which  is  then  com- 
bined directly  or  indirectly  with  other  elements  in  the  cell,  as, 
for  example,  carbon,  giving  rise  to  carbon  dioxide,  or  hydro- 
gen, producing  water.  In  this  way  the  molecule  in  which  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  previonsly  existed  is  broken  down  and 
at  the  same  time  energy  is  liberated,  which  in  all  cases  seems 
to  take  in  part  the  form  of  heat  just  as  when  coal  is  burnt  in 
a  fire,  but  may  be  used  in  part  for  other  purposes,  such  as  pro- 
ducing movements.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  usually  got  rid 
of  by  the  same  mechanism  as  that  which  serves  to  take  up  the 
oxygen,  and  these  two  processes  constitute  the  function  of 
respiration  which  occurs  in  all  living  things.  Assimilation 
and  dissimilation,  going  on  side  by  side  and  being  to  a  certain 
extent  correlative,  are  often  spoken  of  together  as  the  process 
of  nutrition:  the  assimilative  or  chemically  constructive  pro- 
cesses are  also  named  anabolic,  and  the  dtssimilative  kalaboltc 
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Contractility.  Nutrition  and  (with  the  above-mentioned 
partial  exception)  reproduction  characterize  all  living  creat- 
urtstt;  and  both  faculties  are  possessed  by  the  simple  Ducleated 
ceils  already  referred  to  as  found  in  our  blood.  But  these 
cells  possess  also  certain  other  properties  which,  although  not 
so  absolutely  diagnostic,  are  yet  very  characteristic  of  living 
thiugs.  Examined  carefully  with  a  microscope  in  a  fresh- 
drawn  drop  of  blood,  they  exhibit  changes  of  form  independent 
of  any  pressure  which  might  distort  them  or  otherwise  mechani- 
cally alter  their  shape.  These  changes  may  sometimes  show 
themselves  as  constrictions  ultimately  leading  to  the  division 
of  the  cell ;  but  more  commonly  (Fig.  15*)  they  have  no  such 
result,  the  cell  simply  altering  its  form  by  drawing  in  its  sub- 
stance at  one  point  and  thrusting  it  out  at  another.  The 
portion  thus  protruded  may  in  turn  be  drawn  in  and  a  pro- 
cess be  thrown  out  elsewhere  ;  or  the  rest  of  the  cell  may  col- 
lect around  it,  and  a  fresh  protrusion  be  then  made  on  the 
same  side  ;  and  by  repeating  this  manoeuvre  these  cells  may 
change  their  place  and  creep  across  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope. Such  changes  of  form  from  their  close  resemblance  to 
those  exhibited  by  the  microscopic  animal  known  as  the 
Ammba  (see  Zoology)  are  called  amoBboid,  and  the  faculty  in 
the  living  cell  upon  which  they  depend  is  known  in  physiol- 
ogy as  contractility.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  physiol- 
ogical contractility  in  this  sense  is  quite  different  from  the 
so-called  contractility  of  a  stretched  india-rubber  band, 
which  merely  tends  to  reassume  a  form  from  which  it  has 
previously  been  forcibly  removed. 

Irritability.  Another  property  exhibited  by  these  blood- 
cells  is  known  as  irritability.  An  Amoeba  coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  solid  particle  calculated  to  serye  it  as  food  will 
throw  around  it  processes  of  its  substance,  and  gradually 
carry  the  foreign  mass  into  its  own  body.  The  amount  of 
energy  expended  by  the  animal  under  these  circumstances  is 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  force  of  the  external  contact. 
It  is  not  that  the  swallowed  nnss  pushes-in  mechanically  the 
surface  of  the  Amoeba,  or  burrows  into  it,  but  the  mere  touch 
arouses  in  the  animal  an  activity  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
exciting  force,  and  comparable  to  that  set  free  by  a  spark 
falling  into  gunpowder  or  by  a  slight  tap  on  a  piece  of  gun- 
cotton.    It  is  this  disproportion  between  the  excitant  (known 
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in  Physiology  an  a  stimulus)  and  the  result,  which  is  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  irritability  when  the  term  is  used  in 
a  physiological  connection.  The  granular  cells  of  the  blood 
can  take  foreign  matters  into  themselves  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  an  Amceba  does;  and  in  this  and  in  other  ways,  as 
by  contracting  into'  rigid  spheres  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trical shocks,  they  show  that  they  also  are  endowed  with  irri- 
tability. 

Conductivity.  Further,  when  an  Amoeba  or  one  of  these 
blood-cells  comes  into  contact  with  a  foreign  body  and  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  it  into  its  own  substance,  the  activity  excited 
is  not  merely  displayed  by  the  parts  actually  touched.  Dis- 
tant parts  of  the  cell  also  co-operate,  so  that  the  influence  of 
the  stimulus  is  not  local  only,  but  in  consequence  of  it  a  change 
is  brought  about  in  other  parts,  arousing  them.  This  prop- 
erty of  transmitting  disturbances  is  known  as  conductivity. 

Finally,  the  movements  excited  are  not,  as  a  rule,  random. 
They  are  not  irregular  convulsions,  but  are  adapted  to  attain 
a  certain  end,  being  so  combined  as  to  bring  the  external  par- 
ticle into  the  interior  of  the  cell.  This  capacity  of  all  the 
parts  to  work  together  in  definite  strength  and  sequence  to 
fulfil  some  purpose,  is  known  as  co-ordination. 

These  Properties   Characteristic  but  not  Diagnostic. 

These  four  faculties,  irritability,  conductivity,  contractility 
and  co-ordination,  are  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  our 
Bodies  as  a  whole.  If  the  inside  of  the  nose  be  tickled  with 
a  feather,  a  sneeze  will  result.  Here  the  feather-touch  {stim.' 
ulus)  has  called  forth  movements  which  are  mechanically 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  energy  of  the  contact,  so 
that  the  living  Body  is  clearly  irritable.  The  movements, 
which  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  contractility y  are  not 
exhibited  at  the  point  touched,  but  at  more  or  less  distant 
parts,  among  which  those  of  abdomen,  chest  and  face  are 
visible  from  the  exterior  ;  our  Bodies  therefore  possess  physio- 
logical conductivity.  And  finally  these  movements  are  not 
random,  but  combined  so  as  to  produce  a  violent  current  of 
air  through  the  nose  tending  to  remove  the  irritating  object; 
and  in  this  we  have  a  manifestation  of  co-ordination.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  these  properties  are  more  manifest  in  animals 
than  in  plants,  though  they  are  by  no  means  absolutely  con- 
fined to  the  former.  In  the  sensitive  plant  touching  one  leaflet 
will  excite  regular  movements  of  the  whole  leaf,  and  many  of 
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the  lower  aqaatic  plants  exhibit  moyements  as  active  as  those 
of  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  of  these  four  faculties 
is  absolutely  distinctive  of  living  things  in  the  way  tha,t  growth 
by  intussusception  and  reproduction  are.  Irritability  is  but 
a  name  for  unstable  molecular  equilibrium,  and  is  as  marked 
in  nitroglycerin  as  in  any  living  cells;  in  the  telephone  the 
influence  of  the  voice  is  conducted  as  a  molecular  change 
along  a  wire,  and  produces  results  at  a  distance;  and  many 
inanimate  machines  afford  examples  of  the  co-ordination  of 
movements  for  the  attainment  of  definite  ends. 

Spontaneity.  There  is,  however,  one  character  belonging 
to  many  of  the  movements  exhibited  by  amoaboid  cells,  in 
which  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  movements  of  inanimate  objects.  This  character  is  their 
apparent  spontaneity  or  automat icity.  The  cells  frequently 
change  their  form  independently  of  any  recognizable  external 
cause,  while  a  dead  mass  at  rest  and  unacted  on  from  outside 
remains  at  rest.  This  difference  is,  however,  only  apparent 
and  depends  not  upon  any  faculty  of  spontaneous  action  pe- 
culiar to  the  living  cell,  but  upon  its  nutritive  powers.  It 
can  be  proved  that  any  system  of  material  particles  in  equi- 
librium and  at  rest  will  forever  remain  so  if  not  acted  upon 
by  an  external  force.  Such  a  system  can  oarry  on,UMfJer  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  series  of  changes  when  once  a  start  has 
been  given;  but  it  cannot  initiate  them.  Each  living  cell 
in  the  long-run  is  but  a  complex  aggregate  of  molecules, 
composed  in  their  turn  of  chemical  elements,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose this  whole  set  of  atoms  at  rest  in  equilibrium  at  any 
moment,  no  change  can  be  started  in  the  cell  from  inside;  in 
other  words,  it  will  possess  no  real  spontaneity.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  irritability  of  amooboid  cells,  or,  ex- 
pressed in  mechanical  terms,  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  their 
particles,  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  very  slight  external  cause, 
such  as  may  entirely  elude  our  observation,  may  serve  to  set 
going  in  them  a  very  marked  series  of  changes,  just  as  pressing 
the  trigger  will  fire  off  a  gun.  Once  the  equilibrium  of  the  cell 
has  been  disturbed,  movements  either  of  some  of  its  constitu- 
ent molecules  or  of  its  whole  mass  will  continue  until  all  the 
molecules  have  again  settled  down  into  a  stable  state.  But 
in  living  cells  the  reattainment  of  this  state  is  commonly  in- 
definitely postponed  by  the  reception  of  new  particles,  food 
in  one  form  or  another,  from  the  exterior.    The  nearest  ap- 
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proach  to  it  is  probably  exhibited  by  the  resting  state  into 
which  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  the  wheel-animalcules, 
pass  when  dried  slowly  at  a  low  temperature;  the  drying  act- 
ing by  checking  the  nutritive  processes,  which  would  other- 
wise have  prevented  the  reattainment  of  molecular  equilib- 
rium. All  signs  of  movement  or  other  change  disappear 
under  these  circumstances,  but  as  soon  as  water  again  soaks 
into  their  substance  and  disturbs  the  existing  condition,  then 
the  so-called  "spontaneous"  movements  recommence.  If, 
therefore,  we  use  the  term  spontaneity  to  express  a  power  in 
a  resting  system  of  particles  of  initiating  changes  in  itself,  it 
is  possessed  neither  by  living  nor  not-living  things.  But  if 
we  simply  employ  it  to  designate  changes  whose  primary 
cause  we  do  not  recognize,  and  whose  cause  was  in  many 
cases  long  antecedent  to  the  changes  which  we  see,  then  the 
term  is  unobjectionable  and  convenient,  as  it  serves  to  ex- 
press briefly  a  phenomenon  presented  by  many  living  things 
and  finding  its  highest  manifestation  in  many  human  actions. 
It  then,  however,  no  longer  designates  a  property  peculiar  to 
them.  A  steam-engine  with  its  furnace  lighted  and  water  in 
its  boiler  may  be  set  in  motion  by  opening  a  valve,  and  the 
movements  thus  started  will  continue  spontaneously,  in  the 
above  sense,  until  the  coals  or  water  are  used  up.  The  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  living  cell  lies  not  in  any  spontaneity 
of  the  latter,  but  in  its  nutritive  powers,  which  enable  it  to 
replace  continually  what  answers  to  the  coals  and  water  of 
the  engine. 

Protoplasm.  The  cell-body  was  formerly  regarded  as  es- 
sentially made  up  of  a  single  substance,  which  was  named 
protoplasm :  and  now  that  its  structure  is  known  to  be  com- 
plex the  term  is  retained  as  a  convenient  one  for  that  mixture 
of  spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm  which  constitutes  the  main 
bulk  of  the  bodies  of  most  cells.  With  the  protoplasm  other 
things  are  frequently  present,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  either  materials  undergoing  anabolic  changes  but  not  yet 
completely  built  up  into  protoplasm,  or  katabolic  materials 
resulting  from  the  chemical  degradation  of  protoplasm : 
these  secondary  matters,  mingled  with  the  completed  proto- 
plasm, are  conveniently  spoken  of  as  the  cell  deutoplasm  or 
paraplasm.  As  between  the  spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm 
there  are  still  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
more  immediate  agent  in  the  manifestation  of  the  vital  activ- 
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ities  of  the  cell.  So  far  as  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
movement  is  concerned  the  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the 
hyaloplasm :  the  outermost  parts  of  a  white  blood-corpascle, 
for  example^  exhibit  active  contractile  power^  yet  they  con- 
tain no  spongioplastic  filaments;  and  many  unicellular  living 
things  are  known  in  which  no  reticular  structure  can  be  dis- 
covered and  which  nevertheless  nourish  themselves  and  are 
reproductive,  irritable,  contractile,  conductive,  coordinative 
and  automatic.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  filaments 
when  present  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  in  importance 
to  the  hyaloplasm,  partly  serving  as  a  mechanical  support; 
but  in  addition  they  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  the  cell.  The  study  of  the  physiology  of  in- 
dividual cells  presents  very  great  difficulties  and  is  yet  in  its 
beginnings,  so  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  speak  of  the 
properties  of  the  cell  as  a  whole,  though  from  the  frequent 
radial  arrangement  of  the  cell-protoplasm  in  its  neighborhood 
and  from  the  part  it  plays  in  the  initiation  of  cell  division, 
the  attraction-particle  appears  to  have  a  very  important  r61e. 

Of  the  actual  chemical  composition  of  living  matter  we 
know  only  that  its  molecule  is  one  of  great  complexity:  all 
methods  of  chemical  analysis  break  it  up  and  alter  it  funda- 
mentally, 80  that  what  is  really  analyzed  is  not  living  matter 
but  a  mixture  of  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  among 
which  proteid  substances  are  always  prominent. 

Cell  protoplasm  no  doubt  varies  a  little  in  different  cells, 
80  that  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  term  designat- 
ing H  number  of  closely-allied  substances  agreeing  with  one 
another  chemically  in  main  points,  ns  the  proteicls  do,  but 
differing  in  minor  details,  in  consequence  of  which  one  cell 
differs  from  another  in  faculty.  On  proximate  analysis  every 
mass  of  protoplasm  is  found  to  contain  much  water  and  a 
certain  amount  of  mineral  salts;  the  water  being  in  part  con- 
stituent  or  encering  into  the  structure  of  the  particles  of  pro- 
toplasm, and  in  part  probably  deposited  in  layers  between 
them.  Of  organic  constituents  protoplasm  always  yields  one 
or  more  proteids,  some  fats,  and  some  starchy  or  saccharine 
body.  So  that  the  original  protophism  is  probably  to  be  re- 
garded Jis  containing  chemical  "residues"  of  proteids,  fats 
and  carbohydrates,  combined  with  salts  and  water. 

The  name  nuclein  has  been  given  to  a  substance  or  mix- 
ture of  substances  which  are  left  behind  when  the  cell-proto- 
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idjHai  haft  been  duBolred  away  by  Tarioiu  reagents:  it  oon* 
tains  &  oonsideiable  quantity  of  phosphoros.  In  the  living 
nacleos  nnclein  seems  to  be  combined  with  Tarioos  proteids 
to  form  nudetHilbuniins. 

The  gnndamimtal  Phyaiological  PropBriiee,  All  living 
fm'^malti  possess  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  properties  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter;  and  since  the  science  of  physiology 
is  virtually  concerned  with  considering  how  these  properties 
tare  acquired,  maintained  and  manifested,  and  for  what  ends 
they  are  employed^  we  may  call  them  tbefundamenialfhtfsU 
dogieal  properties. 


OHAPTEB  m. 

THB  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  THE  TISSUES  AND  THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIVISION  OP  EMPLOYMENTS. 

Derelopment.  Every  Hnman  Body  commencefl  its  indi- 
▼idQal  exiiiteiice  as  &  single  nucleated  cell.  This  cell,  known 
as  the  ovum,  divides  or  segments  and  gives  rise  to  a  mass  odd- 


nsting  of  a  number  of  similar  nnit«  and  called  the  mulberry 
mass  or  the  morula.  At  this  stage,  long  before  birth,  there 
are  no  distingaishable  tissues  entering  into  the  strncture  of 
the  Body,  nor  are  any  organs  recognizable. 

For  a  short  time  the  morula  increases  in  size  by  the 
growth  and  division  of  its  cells,  but  very  soon  new  processes 
occur  which  ultimately  give  rise  to  the  complex  adult  body 
with  its  many  tisanes  and  organs.  Groups  of  cells  ceasing  to 
grow  and  multiply  like  their  parents  begin  to  grow  in  ways 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  so  come  to  differ  both  from  the 
original  cells  of  the  morula  and  from  the  cells  of  other  groups, 
and  this  nnlikenese  becoming  more  and  more  marked,  a 
varied  whole  is  Snally  built  up  from  one  originally  alike  in 
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all  its  parts.  Peculiar  growth  of  this  kind,  forming  a  com- 
plex from  a  simple  whole,  is  called  development;  and  the  pro- 
cess itself  in  this  case  is  known  as  the  differentiation  of  the 
tissues,  since  by  it  they  are,  so  to  speak,  separated  or  special- 
ized from  the  general  mass  of  mother-cells  forming  the 
morula. 

As  the  differences  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  con- 
stituent cells  of  the  morula  become  marked,  differences  in 
property  arise,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  whole  cell- 
aggregate  is  not  destined  to  give  rise  to  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent living  things,  but  to  form  a  single  human  being,  in 
whom  each  part,  while  maintaining  its  own  life,  shall  have 
duties  to  perform  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  In  other  words, 
a  single  compound  individtial  is  to  be  built  up  by  the  union 
and  co-operation  of  a  number  of  simple  ones  represented  by 
the  various  cells,  each  of  which  thenceforth,  while  primarily 
looking  after  its  own  interests  and  having  its  own  peculiar 
faculties,  has  at  the  same  time  its  activities  subordinated  to 
the  good  of  the  entire  community. 

The  Physiological  Division  of  Labor.  The  fundamental 
physiological  properties,  originally  exhibited  by  all  the  cells, 
become  ultimately  distributed  between  the  different  modified 
cells  which  form  the  tissues  of  the  fully  developed  Body 
much  in  the  same  way  as  different  employments  are  dis- 
tributed in  a  civilized  state;  for  the  difference  between  the 
fully  developed  Human  Body  and  the  collection  of  amoeboid 
cells  from  which  it  started  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
between  a  number  of  wandering  savages  and  a  civilized  nation. 
In  the  former,  apart  from  differences  dependent  on  sex,  each 
individual  has  no  one  special  occupation  different  from  that 
of  the  rest,  but  has  all  his  own  needs  to  look  after:  he  must 
collect  his  own  food  and  prepare  it  for  eating,  make  his  own 
clothes,  if  he  wear  any,  provide  his  own  shelter,  and  defend 
himself  from  wild  beasts  or  his  fellow  men.  In  the  civilized 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  agriculturists  to  raise 
food  and  cooks  to  prepare  it,  tailors  to  make  clothes,  and 
policemen  and  soldiers  to  provide  protection.  And  just  as 
we  find  that  when  distribution  of  employments  in  it  is  more 
minute  a  nation  is  more  advanced  in  civilization,  so  is  an 
animal  higher  or  lo^er  in  the  scale  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  exhibits  a  division  of  physiological  duties  between 
its  different  tissues. 
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From  the  subdivision  of  labor  in  advanced  commnnifcies 
several  important  consequences  arise.  In  the  first  place,  each 
man  devoting  himself  to  one  kind  of  work  mainly  and  relying 
upon  others  for  the  supply  of  his  other  needs,  every  sort  of 
work  is  better  done.  The  man  who  is  constantly  making 
boots  becomes  more  expert  than  one  whose  attention  is  con- 
stantly distracted  by  other  duties,  and  he  can  not  only  make 
more  boots  in  a  given  time,  but  better  ones;  and  so  with  the 
performance  of  all  other  kinds  of  work.  In  the  second  place, 
a  necessity  arises  for  a  new  sort  of  industry,  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  produce  of  one  individual  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
himself  and  his  family  to  those  at  a  distance  who  may  want 
it,  and  to  convey  back  in  return  the  excess  of  their  produce 
which  he  needs.  The  carriage  of  food  from  the  country  to 
cities,  and  of  city  produce  to  country  districts,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  shopkeepiijg,  are  instances  of  these  new  kinds  of 
labor  which  arise  in  civilized  communities.  In  addition  there 
is  developed  a  need  for  arrangements  by  which  the  work  of 
individuals  shall  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
the  whole  community,  such  as  is  in  part  effected  by  the 
agency  of  large  employers  of  labor  who  regulate  the  activities 
of  a  number  of  individuals  for  the  production  of  various 
articles  in  the  different  quantities  required  at  different  times. 

Exactly  similar  phenomena  result  from  the  subdivision  of 
labor  in  the  Human  Body.  By  the  distribution  of  employ- 
ments between  its  different  tissues,  each  one  specially  doing 
one  work  for  the  general  community  and  relying  on  the 
others  for  their  aid  in  turn,  every  necessary  work  is  better 
performed.  And  a  need  arises  for  a  distributive  mechanism 
by  which  the  excess  products,  if  any,  of  various  tissues  shall 
be  carried  to  others  which  require  them,  and  for  a  regulative 
mechanism  by  which  the  activities  of  the  various  tissues  shall 
be  rendered  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  Body  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Classifloation  of  the  Tissues. — As  we  might  separate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  into  groups,  such  as  lawyers, 
doctors,  clergymen,  merchants,  farmers,  and  so  forth,  so  we 
may  classify  the  tissues  by  selecting  the  most  distinctive 
properties  of  each  of  those  entering  into  the  construction  of 
the  adult  Body  and  arranging  them  into  physiological  groups; 
those  of  each  group  being  characterized  hy  some  one  promi- 
nent employment.    No  such  classification,  however,  can  be 
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more  than  approximately  accurate,  since  the  same  tissue  has 
often  more  than  one  well-marked  physiological  property. 
The  following  arrangement,  however,  is  practically  convenient. 

1.  Undifferentiated  Tissues.  These  are  composed  of 
cells  which  have  developed  along  no  one  special  line,  but 
retain  very  much  the  form  and  properties  of  the  cells  forming 
the  very  young  Body  before  different  tissues^ were  recognizable 
in  it.  The  lymph-corpuscles  and  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  belong  to  this  class. 

2.  SuppoRTiNQ  Tissues.  Including  cartilage  (gristle), 
bone  and  connective  tissue.  Of  the  latter  there  are  several 
subsidiary  varieties,  the  two  more  important  being  white 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  composed  mainly  of  colorless  inex- 
tensible  fibres,  and  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  composed  mainly  of 
yellow  elastic  fibres.  All  the  supporting  tissues  are  used  in 
the  Body  for  mechanical  purposes  :  the  bones  and  cartilages 
form  the  hard  framework  by  which  softer  tissues  are  supported 
and  protected;  and  the  connective  tissues  unite  the  various 
bones  and  cartilages,  form  investing  membranes  around  dif- 
ferent organs,  and  in  the  form  of  fine  networks  penetrate  their 
substance  and  support  their  constituent  cells.  The  functions 
of  these  tissues  being  for  the  most  part  to  passively  resist 
strain  or  pressure,  none  of  them  has  any  very  marked  phy- 
siological property ;  they  are  not,  for  example,  irritable  or 
contractile,  and  their  mass  is  chiefly  made  up  of  an  intercell- 
ular substance  which  has  been  formed  by  the  actively  living 
cells  sparsely  scattered  through  them,  as  for  instance  in 
cartilage.  Fig.  45,  where  the  cells  are  seen  imbedded  in  cavi-' 
ties  in  a  matrix  which  they  have  formed  around  them;  and 
this  matrix  by  its  firmness  and  elasticity  forms  the  func- 
tionally important  part  of  the  tissue. 

3.  Nutritive  Tissues.  These  form  a  large  group,  the 
members  of  which  fall  into  three  main  divisions,  viz. : 

Assimilative  tissues,  concerned  in  receiving  and  preparing 
food  materials,  and  including — (a)  Secretory  tissues,  com- 
posed of  cells  which  make  the  digestive  liquids  poured  into  the 
alimentary  canal  and  used  to  bring  about  chemical  or  other 
changes  in  the  food,  (b)  Receptive  tissues,  represented  by 
cells  which  line  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  take  up  the 
digested  food. 

Eliminative  or  excretory  tissues,  represented  by  cells  in  the 
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kidneys^  skin^  and  elsewhere,  whose  main  business  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  waste  products  of  the  yarious  parts  of  the  Body, 

Respiratory  tissues.  These  are  concerned  in  the  gaseous 
interchanges  between  the  Body  and  the  surrounding  air. 
They  are  constituted  by  the  cells  lining  the  lungs  and  by  the 
colored  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

As  regards  the  nutritiye  tissues  it  requires  especially  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  although  such  a  classification  as  is  here 
given  is  useful,  as  helping  to  show  the  method  pursued  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Body,  it  is  only  imperfect  and 
largely  artificial.  Every  cell  of  the  Body  is  in  itself  assimi- 
lative, respiratory,  and  excretory,  and  the  tissues  in  this  class 
Are  only  those  concerned  in  the  first  and  last  interchanges 
of  material  between  it  and  the  external  world.  They  provide 
or  get  rid  of  substances  for  the  whole  Body,  leaving  the  feed- 
ing and  breathing  and  excretion  of  its  individual  tissues  to  be 
ultimately  looked  after  by  themselves,  just  as  even  the  mandarin 
described  by  Bobinson  Crusoe  who  found  his  dignity  promoted 
by  having  servants  to  put  the  food  into  his  mouth,  had  finally 
to  swallow  and  digest  it  for  himself.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
logical  distinction  between  a  secretory  and  an  excretory  cell: 
each  of  them  is  characterized  by  the  separation  of  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  poured  out  on  a  free  surface  on  the  exterior 
or  interior  of  the  Body.  Many  secretory  cells  too.  have  no 
concern  with  the  digestion  of  food,  as  for  example  those 
which  form  the  tears  and  sweat. 

4.  Storage  Tissues.  The  Body  does  not  live  from  hand 
to  mouth :  it  has  always  in  health  a  supply  of  food-materials 
accumulated  in  it  beyond  its  immediate  needs.  This  lies  in 
part  in  the  individual  cells  themselves,  just  as  in  a  prosperous 
community  nearly  every  one  will  have  some  little  pocket- 
money.  But  apart  from  this  reserve  there  are  certain  cells, 
a  sort  of  capitalists,  which  store  up  considerable  quantities  of 
material  and  constitute  what  we  will  call  the  storage  tissues. 
These  are  especially  represented  by  the  liver-cells  and  fat- 
cells,  which  contain  in  health  a  reserve  fund  for  the  rest  of 
the  Body.  Since  both  of  these,  together  with  secretory  and 
excretory  cells,  are  the  seats  of  great  chemical  changes,  they 
are  all  often  called  metabolic  tissues. 

5.  Ibbitable  Tissues.  The  maintenance,  or  at  any  rate 
the  best  prosperity,  of  a  nation  is  not  fully  secured  when  a 
division  of  labor  has  taken  place  in  food-supply  and  f ood^is- 
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tribntion  employments.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  means 
shall  be  proYided  by  which  it  may  receive  information  of  ex 
ternal  changes  which  may  affect  it  as  a  whole,  such  as  the 
policy  of  foreign  countries;  or  which  shall  enable  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  part  to  know  the  needs  of  another,  and  direct 
their  activity  accordingly.  Foreign  ministers  and  consuls  and 
newspaper  correspondents  are  employed  to  place  it  in  com- 
munication with  other  states  and  keep  it  informed  as  to  its 
interests;  and  we  find  also  organizations,  such  as  the  meteor- 
ological department,  to  warn  distant  parts  of  approaching 
storms  or  other  climatic  changes  which  may  seriously  affect 
the  pursuits  carried  on  in  them.  In  the  Human  Body  we 
have  a  comparable  class  of  intelligence-gaining  tissues  lying 
in  the  sense-organs,  whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  and  com- 
municate to  the  whole  information  of  external  changes  which 
occur  around  it.  Since  the  usefulness  of  these  tissues 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  slight  causes  excite 
them  to  activity,  we  may  call  them  the  irritable  tissues, 

6.  Co-ordinating  and  Automatic  Tissues.  Such  in- 
formation as  that  collected  by  ministers  in  foreign  parts  or  by 
meteorological  observers  is  usually  sent  direct  to  some  central 
office  from  which  it  is  redistributed;  this  mere  redistribution 
is  however,  in  many  cases  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  carried 
on  in  such  offices.  Let  us  suppose  information  to  be  obtained 
that  an  Indian  chief  is  collecting  his  men  for  an  attack  on 
some  point.  The  news  is  probably  first  transmitted  to  Wash- 
ington, and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  executive  officers  there 
to  employ  certain  of  the  constituent  units  of  the  nation  in 
such  definite  work  as  is  needed  for  its  protection.  Troops 
have  to  be  sent  to  the  place  threatened  perhaps;  recruits  en- 
listed; food  and  clothes,  weapons  and  ammunition,  must  be 
provided  for  the  army;  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  work 
of  the  various  classes  composing  the  society  has  to  be  organ- 
ized for  the  common  good:  the  mere  spreading  the  riews  of 
the  danger  would  be  of  little  avail.  So  in  the  Body:  the 
information  forwarded  to  certain  centres  from  the  irritable 
tissues  is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  to  orderly  activ- 
ity other  tissues  whose  services  are  required  ;  we  find 
thus  in  these  centres  a  group  of  co-ordinating  tissues^ 
represented  by  nerve-cells  and  possibly  by  certain  other 
constituents  of  the  ner^e-contres.  Certain  nerve-cells  are 
also  automatic  in  the  physiological   sense  already  pointed 
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out.  The  highest  manifestation  of  this  latter  faculty^  shown 
objectively  by  muscular  movements,  is  subjectively  known  as 
the  "  will/' a  state  of  consciousness;  and  other  mental  phe- 
nomena, as  sensations  and  emotions,  are  also  associated  with 
the  activity  of  nerve-cells  lying  in  the  brain.  How  it  is  that 
any  one  state  of  a  material  cell  should  give  rise  to  a  particular 
state  of  consciousness  is  a  matter  quite  beyond  our  powers 
of  conception;  but  not  really  more  so  than  how  it  is  that 
every  portion  of  matter  attracts  every  other  portion  according 
to  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  the  living  Body,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  universe,  we  can  study  phenomena  and  make  out  their 
relations  of  sequence  or  coexistence;  but  why  one  phenom- 
enon  is  accompanied  by  another,  why  in  fact  any  cause  pro- 
duces an  effect,  is  a  matter  quite  beyond  our  reach  in  every 
case;  whether  it  be  a  sensation  accompanying  a  molecular 
change  in  a  nerve-cell,  or  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the  ground  in 
obedience  to  the  force  of  gravity. 

7.  Motor  Tissues.  These  have  the  contractility  of  the 
original  protoplasmic  masses  highly  developed.  The  more 
important  are  ciliated  cells  and  muscular  tissue.  The  former 
line  certain  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  possess  on  their  free 
surfaces  fine  threads  which  are  in  constant  movement.  One 
finds  such  cells,  for  example  (Fig.  50),  lining  the  inside  of 
the  windpipe,  where  their  threads  or  cilia  serve,  by  their 
motion,  to  sweep  any  fluid  formed  there  towards  the  throat, 
where  it  can  be  coughed  up  and  got  rid  of.  Muscular  tissue 
occurs  in  two  main  varieties.  One  kind  is  found  in  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  bones,  and  is  that  used  in  the  ordinary  vol- 
untary movements  of  the  Body.  It  is  composed  of  fibres  which 
present  cross-stripes  when  viewed  under  the  microscope  (Fig. 
66),  and  is  hence  known  as  striped  or  striated  muscular  tis- 
sue.  The  other  kind  of  muscular  tissue  is  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  some  other  hollow  organs,  and  con- 
sists of  elongated  cells  (Fig.  60)  which  present  no  cross-stria- 
tion.     It  is  known  as  plain  or  unstriated  muscular  tissue. 

The  cells  enumerated  under  the  heading  of  ^'undiffer- 
entiated tissues^' might  also  be  included  among  the  motor 
tissues,  since  they  are  capable  of  changing  their  form. 

8.  The  Cokductive  Tissues.  These  are  represented  by 
the  nerve-fibres,  slender  threads,  each  of  which  has  as  its  essen- 
tial part  a  branch  of  a  nerve-cell  having  the  property  of  physio* 
logical  conductivity  highly  developed;   the  fibres  therefore 
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readUj  transmit  molecnlar  diatnrbaiices.  When  its  equilib- 
rium is  upset  at  oae  eud,  a  uerve-fibre  transmits  to  its  other 
eDd  a  molecular  movement  known  as  a  "nervous  impulse" 
and  80  can  excite  parts  distant  from  the  original  exciting 
force.  Nerve-fibrea  place,  on  the  one  hand,  the  irritable 
tissues  in  connection  with  the  automatic,  co-ordinating,  and 
sensory;  and  on  the  other  put  the  three  latter  in  communica- 
tion with  the  niuBcular,  secretory  and  other  tissues. 

9.  Protective  Tissues.    Theseconsistof  certaincellslin- 
ing  cavities  inside  the  body  and  called  epithelial  cells,  and  cells 
covering  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Body  and  forming  epider- 
mis, hairs  and  nails.    The  enaviel  which 
covers    the    teeth    belongs    also   to   this 
group. 

The  class  of  protective  tissues  is,  how- 
ever, even  more  artificial  than  that  of  the 
nutritive  tissues,  and  cannot  be  defined  by 
'  positive  characters.     Many  epithelial  cells 
'  are  secretory,  excretory  or  receptive;  and 
ciliated  cells  have  already  been  included 
no.  m-Fut  »puhe- """""S  *''®  '°<'^°'"  tissues,  although  from 
Uu'n-™ii»rromihe8ur-  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  their  cilia 
a.ceii-bodyicDucieus;  go  on  in  Separated  cells  and  independently 
'  """  of    recognizable    external    stimuli,    they 

might  well  have  been  put  among  the  automatic.  The  protec- 
tive tissues  may  he  best  defined  as  including  cells  which  cover 
free  surfaces,  and  whose  functions  are  mainly  mechanical  or 
physical.  In  their  simplest  form  epithelial  cells  are  flat 
scales,  as,  tor  example,  those  represented  in  Fig.  11b,  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

10.  The  Reproductive  Tissues,  These  are  concerned  in 
the  production  of  new  individuals,  and  in  the  Human  Body 
are  of  two  kinds,  located  in  diflerent  sexes.  The  conjunction 
of  the  products  of  each  sex  is  necessary  for  the  origination 
of  offspring,  since  the  female  product,  egg-cell  or  ovum, 
which  directly  develops  into  the  new  human  being,  remains 
dormant  until  it  has  htt&a  fertilized,  and  fertilization  consista 
essentially  in  the  fusion  of  its  nucleus  with  the  nucleus  of  a 
cell  produced  by  the  male. 

The  Combination  of  Tiasuea  to  Form  Organs.  The  ts- 
rions  tissues  above  enumerated  forming  the  building  materials 
of  the  Body,  anatomy  is  primarily  concerned  with  their  atruo- 
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ture,  and  physiology  with  their  properties.    If  this,  however, 

were  the  whole  matter,  the  problems  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology would  be  much  simpler  than  they  actually  are.  The 
knowledge  about  the  living  Body  obtained  by  studying  only 
the  forms  and  functions  of  the  individual  tissues  would  be  com- 
parable to  that  attained  about  a  great  factory  by  studying 
separately  the  boilers,  pistons,  levers,  wheels,  etc.,  found  in 
it,  and  leaving  out  of  account  altogether  the  way  in  which 
these  are  combined  to  form  various  machines;  for  in  the 
Body  the  various  tissues  are  for  the  most  part  associated  to 
form  organs,  each  organ  answering  to  a  complex  machine 
like  a  steam-engine  with  its  numerous  constituent  parts. 
And  just  as  in  different  machines  a  cogged  wheel  may  per- 
form very  different  duties,  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  connected  with  other  parts,  so  in  the  Body  any  one  tissue, 
although  its  essential  properties  are  everywhere  the  same, 
may  by  its  activity  subserve  very  various  uses  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  combined  with  others.  For  ex- 
ample: A  nerve-fibre  uniting  the  eye  with  one  part  of  the 
brain  will,  by  means  of  ils  conductivity,  when  its  end  in  the 
eye  is  excited  by  the  irritable  tissue  attached  to  it  on  which 
light  acts,  cause  changes  in  the  sensory  nerve-cells  connected 
with  its  other  end  and  so  arouse  a  sight  sensation ;  but  an  ex- 
actly similar  nerve-fibre  running  from  the  brain  to  the  mus- 
cles will,  also  by  virtue  of  its  conductivity,  when  its  ending 
in  the  brain  is  excited  by  a  change  in  a  nerve-cell  connected 
with  it,  stir  up  the  muscle  to  contract  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  The  different  results  depend  on  the  different  parts 
connected  with  the  ends  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  each  case,  and 
not  on  differences  in  the  properties  of  the  nerve-fibres  them- 
selves. 

It  becomes  necessary  then  to  study  the  arrangement  and 

uses  of  the  tissues  as  combined  to  form  various  organs,  and 
this  is  frequently  far  more  difficult  than  to  make  out  the 
structure  and  properties  of  the  individual  tissues.  An  ordi- 
nary muscle,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  lean  of  meat,  is  a  very 
complex  organ,  containing  not  only  contractile  muscular  tis- 
sue, but  supporting  and  uniting  connective  tissue  and  con- 
ductive nerve-fibres,  and  in  addition  a  complex  commissariat 
arrangement,  composed  in  its  turn  of  several  tissues,  con- 
cerned in  the  food-supply  and  waste  removal  of  the  whole 
muscle.    The  anatomic^  study  of  a  muscle  has  to  take  into 
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account  the  arrangement  of  all  these  parts  within  it,  and  also 
its  connections  with  other  organs  of  the  Body,  The  physi- 
ology of  any  mascle  must  take  into  account  the  actions  of  all 
these  parts  working  together  and  not  merely  the  functions 
of  the  muscular  fibres  themselves,  and  has  also  to  make  out 
under  what  conditions  the  muscle  is  excited  to  activity  by 
changes  in  other  organs,  and  what  oranges  in  these  it  brings 
ahout  when  it  works. 

Physiological  Mechanisms.  Even  the  study  of  organs 
added  to  that  of  the  separate  tissues  does  not  exhaust  the 
matter.  In  a  factory  we  frequently  find  machines  arranged 
so  that  two  or  more  shall  work  together  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  one  work:  a  steam-engine  and  a  loom  may, 
for  example,  be  connected  and  used  together  to  weave  carpets. 
Similarly  in  the  Body  several  organs  are  often  arranged  to 
work  together  so  as  to  attain  some  one  end  by  their  united 
actions.  Such  combinations  are  known  as  physiological  ap* 
paratuses.  The  circulatory  apparatus,  for  example,  consists 
of  various  organs  (each  in  turn  composed  of  several  tissues) 
known  as  heart,  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins.  The  heart 
forms  a  force-pump  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  flowing 
through  the  whole  mechanism,  and  the  rest,  known  together 
as  the  blood-vessels,  distribute  the  blood  to  the  various  organs 
and  regulate  the  supply  according  to  their  needs.  Again,  in 
the  visual  apparatus  we  find  the  co-operation  of  (a)  a  set  of 
optical  instruments  which  bring  the  light  proceeding  from 
external  objects  to  a  focus  upon  {b)  the  retina,  which  con- 
tains highly  irritable  parts;  these,  changed  by  the  light, 
stimulate  (c)  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  conductive  and  trans- 
mits a  disturbance  which  arouses  in  turn  (d)  sensory  parts  in 
the  brain.  In  the  production  of  ordinary  sight  sensations  all 
these  parts  are  concerned  and  work  together  as  a  visual  appa- 
ratus. So,  too,  we  find  a  rei<piratory  apparatus,  consisting 
primarily  of  two  hollow  organs,  the  lungs,  which  lie  in  the 
chest  and  communicate  by  the  windpipe  with  the  back  of  the 
throat,  from  which  air  enters  them.  But  to  complete  the 
respiratory  apparatus  are  many  other  organs,  bones,  muscles, 
nerves  and  nerve-centres,  which  work  together  to  renew  the 
air  in  the  lungs  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  act  of  breathing 
is  the  final  result  of  the  activity  of  the  whole  apparatus. 

Many  similar  instances,  as  the  alimentary  apparatus,  the 
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auditory  apparatus,  and  so  on,  will  readily  be  thought  of. 
The  study  of  the  working  of  such  complicated  mechanisms 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  physiology. 

Anatomical  Systems.  From  the  anatomical  side  a  whole 
collection  of  bodily  organs  agreeing  in  structure  with  one 
another  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  system ;  all  the  muscles,  for 
example,  are  grouped  together  as  the  muscular  st/stem,  and 
all  the  bones  as  the  osseous  system^  and  so  on,  without  any 
reference  to  the  different  uses  of  different  muscles  or  bones. 
The  term  system  is,  however,  often  used  as  equivalent  to 
*' apparatus '':  one  reads  indifferently  of  the  "circulatory  sys- 
tem "  or  the  "  circulatory  apparatus.'^  It  is  better,  however, 
to  reserve  the  term  system  for  a  collection  of  organs  classed 
together  on  account  of  similarity  of  structure;  and  "appa- 
ratus ^'  for  a  collection  of  organs  considered  together  on  ac- 
count of  their  co-operation  to  execute  one  function.  The 
former  term  will  then  have  an  anatomical,  the  latter  a  phy- 
siological, significance. 

The  Body  as  a  Working  Whole.  Finally  it  must  all 
through  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  even  the  most  complex 
system  or  apparatus  can  be  considered  altogether  alone  as  an 
independently  living  part.  All  are  united  to  make  one  living 
Body,  in  which  there  is  throughout  a  mutual  interdepend- 
ence, so  that  the  whole  forms  one  human  being,  in  whom  the 
circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  sensory  and  other  appara- 
tuses are  constantly  influencing  one  another,  each  modifying 
the  activities  of  the  rest.  This  interaction  is  mainly  brought 
about  through  the  conductive  and  co-ordinating  tissues  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  place  all  parts  of  the  Body  in  com- 
munication. But  in  addition  to  this  another  bond  of  union 
is  formed  by  the  blood,  which  by  the  circulatory  apparatus  is 
carried  from  tissue  to  tissue  and  organ  to  organ  and  so,  bring- 
ing materials  derived  in  one  region  to  distant  parts,  enables 
each  organ  to  influence  all  the  rest  for  good  or  ill. 

Besides  the  blood  another  liquid,  called  lymph,  exists  in 
the  Body.  It  is  contained  in  vessels  distinct  from  those 
which  carry  the  blood,  but  emptying  into  the  blood-vessels  at 
certain  points.  This  liquid  being  also  in  constant  movement 
forms  another  agency  by  which  products  are  carried  from 
pan  to  part,  and  the  welfare  or  ill-fare  of  one  member  en- 
abled to  influence  all. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  INTERNAL  MEDIUM. 

The  External  Medium.  During  the  whole  of  life  inter- 
changes of  material  go  on  between  every  living  being  and  the 
external  world;  by  these  exchanges  material  particles  that 
one  time  constitute  parts  of  inanimate  objects  come  at  an- 
other to  form  part  of  a  living  being;  and  later  on  these 
same  atoms^  after  having  been  a  part  of  a  living  thing,  are 
passed  out  from  it  in  the  form  of  lifeless  compounds.  As 
the  foods  and  wastes  of  various  organisms  differ  more  or 
less,  so  are  more  or  less  different  environments  suited  for 
their  existence;  and  there  is  accordingly  a  relationship  be- 
tween  the  plants  and  animals  living  in  any  one  place  and  the 
conditions  of  air,  earth  and  water  prevailing  there.  Even 
such  simple  unicellular  animals  as  the  amoebaB  live  only  in 
water  or  mud  containing  in  solution  certain  gases,  and  in  sus- 
pension solid  food-particles;  and. they  soon  die  if  the  water 
be  changed  either  by  essentially  altering  its  gases  or  by  taking 
out  of  it  the  solid  food.  So  in  yeast  we  find  a  unicellular 
plant  which  thrives  and  multiplies  only  in  liquids  of  certain 
composition,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  organic  compounds 
of  carbon  in  solution  will  not  grow  at  all.  Each  of  these 
simple  living  things,  which  corresponds  to  one  only  of  the  in- 
numerable cells  composing  the  full-grown  Human  Body,  thus 
requires  for  the  manifestation  of  Hs  vital  properties  the  pres- 
ence of  a  surrounding  medium  suited  to  itself:  the  yeast 
would  die,  or  at  the  best  lie  dormant,  in  a  liquid  contaiuing 
only  the  solid  organic  particles  on  which  the  amoeba  lives; 
and  the  amceba  would  die  in  such  solutions  as  those  in  which 
yeast  thrives  best. 

The  Intemal  Medium.  A  similar  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  living  being  and  its  environment,  and  an  inter- 
change between  the  two  like  that  which  we  find  in  the  amoeba 
and  the  yeast-cell,  we  find  also  in  even  the  most  complex 
living  beings.    When,  however,  an  animal  comes  to  be  com- 
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po3ed  of  many  cells^  some  of  which  are  placed  far  away  from 
the  surface  of  its  body  and  from  immediate  contact  with 
the  environment,  there  arises  a  new  need — a  necessity  for  an 
internal  medium  or  plasma  which  shall  play  the  same  part 
toward  the  individual  cells  as  the  surrounding  air,  water  and 
food  to  the  whole  animal.  This  internal  medium  kept  in 
movement  and  receiving  at  some  regions  of  the  bodily  sur- 
faces materials  from  the  exterior,  while  losing  substances  to 
the  exterior  at  the  same  or  other  surfaces,  forms  a  sort  of 
middleman  between  the  individual  tissues  and  the  surround- 
ing world,  and  stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  each  of  the 
cells  of  the  Body  as  the  water  in  which  an  amoeba  lives  does 
to  that  animal,  or  beer-wort  does  to  a  yeast-cell.  We  find 
accordingly  the  Human  Body  pervaded  by  a  liquid  plasma^ 
containing  gases  and  food-material  in  solution,  the  presence 
of  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  tho 
tissues.  Any  great  change  in  this  medium  will  affect  in- 
juriously few  or  many  of  the  groups  of  cells  in  the  Body,  or 
may  even  cause  their  death;  just  as  altering  the  media  in 
which  they  live  will  kill  an  amoeba  or  a  yeast-cell. 

The  Blood.  In  the  Human  Body  the  internal  medium  is 
primarily  furnished  by  the  hlood,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  a  red  liquid  very  widely  distributed  over  the  frame,  since 
it' flows  from  any  part  when  the  skin  is  cut  through.  There 
are  in  fact  very  few  portions  of  the  Body  into  which  the 
blood  is  not  carried.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  the  epidermis 
or  outer  layer  of  the  skin:  if  a  cut  be  made  through  it  only, 
leaving  the  deeper  skin-layers  intact,  no  blood  will  flow  from 
the  wound.  Hairs  and  nails  also  contain  no  blood.  In  the 
interior  of  the  Body  the  epithelial  layers  lining  free  surfaces, 
such  as  the  inside  of  the  alimentary  canal,  contain  no  blood, 
nor  do  the  hard  parts  of  the  teeth,  the  cartilages,  and  the 
refracting  media  of  the  eye  (see  Chap.  XXXII),  but  these 
interior  parts  are  moistened  with  liquid  of  some  kind,  and 
unlike  the  epidermis  are  protected  from  rapid  evaporation. 
All  these  bloodless  parts  together  form  a  group  of  non-vas^ 
cular  tissues;  they  alone  excepted,  a  wound  of  any  part  of 
the  Body  will  cause  bleeding. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals  there  is  no  need  that  the 
liquid  representing  their  blood  should  be  renewed  very  rapidly 
in  different  parts.  Their  cells  live  slowly,  and  so  require  but 
little  food  and  produce  but  little  waste.    In  a  sea-anemone. 
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for  eiample^  there  is  no  special  arrangement  to  keep  the 
blood  moring;  it  is  just  pushed  about  from  part  to  part  by 
the  general  movements  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  But  in 
higher  animals,  especially  those  with  an  elevated  temperature^ 
such  an  arrangement,  or  rather  absence  of  arrangement,  as 
this  would  not  suffice.  In  them  the  constituent  cells  live 
very  fast,  making  much  waste  and  using  much  food,  and 
altering  the  blood  in  their  neighborhood  very  rapidly.  Be- 
sides, we  have  seen  that  in  complex  animals  certain  cells  are 
set  apart  to  get  food  for  the  whole  organism  and  certain 
others  to  finally  remove  its  wastes,  and  there  must  be  a  sure 
and  rapid  interchange  of  material  between  the  feeding  and 
excreting  tissues  and  all  the  others.  This  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  blood  in  a  definite  course, 
and  that  is  accomplished  by  shutting  it  up  in  a  closed  set  of 
tubes,  and  placing  somewhere  a  pump,  which  constantly  takes 
in  blood  from  one  end  of  the  system  of  tubes  and  forces  it 
out  again  into  the  other.  Sent  by  this  pump,  the  hearty 
through  all  parts  of  the  Body  and  back  to  the  heart  again, 
the  blood  gets  food  from  the  receptive  cells,  takes  it  to  the 
working  cells,  carries  off  the  waste  of  these  latter  to  the  ex- 
creting cells;  and  so  the  round  goes  on. 

The  Lymph.  The  blood,  however,  lies  everywhere  in 
closed  tubes  formed  by  the  vascular  system,  and  does  not 
come  into  direct  contact  with  any  cells  of  the  Body  except 
those  which  fioat  in  it  and  those  which  line  the  interior  of  the 
J  blood-vessels.  At  one  part  of  its  course,  how- 
'  ever,  the  vessels  through  which  it  passes  have 
extremely  thin  coats,  and  through  the  walls  of 
these  capillaries  liquid  transudes  from  the  blood 
and  bathes  the  various  tissues.  The  transuded 
liquid  is  the  lymph,  and  it  is  this  which  forms 
~Fro.i«.— Adiap  *'*®  immediate  nutrient  plasma  of  the  tissues 
K*g '  %l^u^,  ©accept  the  few  which  the  blood  moistens  di- 

containing?     two  rnpflxr 
liquids.  6  and  c.  ^ectiy. 

m^ur^anSiai  Dialysis.  When  two  liquids  containing  dif- 
membrane.  fercut  matters  in  solution  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  moist  animal  membrane,  an  interchange  of 
material  will  take  place  under  certain  conditions.  If  -4  be  a 
vessel  (Fig.  12)  completely  divided  vertically  by  such  a  mem- 
brane, and  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  be  placed  on 
the  side  b,  and  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water  on  the  side  e,  it 
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will  be  found  after  a  time  that  some  salt  has  got  into  c  and 
some  sugar  into  iy  although  there  are  no  visible  pores  in  the 
partition.  Snch  an  interchange  is  said  to  be  due  to  dialysis 
or  osmosis,  and  if  the  process  were  allowed  to  go  on  for  some 
hours  the  same  proportions  of  salt  and  sugar  would  be  found 
in  the  solution  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  membrane. 

The  Benewal  of  the  Lymph.  Osmotic  phenomena  play 
a  great  part  in  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  Body.  The 
lymph  present  in  any  organ  gives  up  things  to  the  cells  there 
and  gets  things  from  them ;  and  thus^  although  it  may  have 
originally  been  tolerably  like  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood,  it 
soon  acquires  a  different  chemical  composition.  Diffusion 
or  dialysis  then  commences  between  the  lymph  outside  and 
the  blood  inside  the  capillaries,  and  the  latter  gi\es  up  to  the 
lymph  new  materials  in  plac^  of  those  which  it  has  lost  and 
takes  from  it  the  waste  products  it  has  received  from  the  tis* 
sues.  When  this  blood,  altert  i  by  exchanges  with  the  lymph, 
gets  again  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  receptive  cells,  having 
lost  some  food-materials  it  is  poorer  in  these  than  the  richly 
supplied  lymph  around  those  cells,  and  takes  up  a  supply  by 
dialysis  from  it.  When  it  reaches  the  excretory  organs  it  has 
previously  picked  up  a  quantity  of  waste  matters  and  loses 
these  by  dialysis  to  the  lymph  there  present,  which  is  special- 
ly poor  in  such  matters,  since  the  excretory  cells  constantly 
deprive  it  of  thom.  In  consequence  of  the  different  wants 
and  wastes  of  various  cells,  and  of  the  same  cells  at  different 
times,  the  lymph  must  vary  considerably  in  composition  in 
various  organs  of  the  Body,  and  the  blood  flowing  through 
them  will  gain  or  lose  different  things  in  different  places. 
But  renewing  during  its  circuit  in  one  what  it  loses  in 
another,  its  average  composition  is  kept  pretty  constant,  and, 
through  interchange  with  it,  the  average  composition  of  the 
lymph  also. 

The  Lymphatio  Vessels.  The  blood,  on  the  whole,  loses 
more  liquid  to  the  lymph  through  the  capillary  walls  than  it 
receives  back  the  same  way.  This  depends  mainly  on  the 
fact  that  the  pressure  on  the  blood  inside  the  vessels  is  greater 
than  that  on  the  lymph  outside,  :ind  so  a  certain  amount  of 
filtration  of  liquid  from  within  out  occurs  through  the  vas- 
cular wall  in  addition  to  the  dialysis  proper.  The  excess  is 
collected  from  the  various  organs  of  the  Body  into  a  set  of 
lymphatic  vessels  which  carry  it  directly  back  into  some  of 
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the  larger  blood-yessela  near  where  these  empty  into  the 
heart;  bj  this  flow  of  the  lymph,  under  prebsnre  from  behind, 
it  is  renewed  in  varions  organs,  fresh  liquid  filtering  through 
the  capillaries  to  take  its  place  as  fast  as  the  old  is  carried  off. 

The  LactealB.  In  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  cer- 
tain food-materials  after  passing  through  the  receptive  cells 
into  the  lymph  are  not  transferred  locally,  like  the  rest,  by 
dialysis  into  the  bloody  but  are  carried  off  bodily  in  the  lymph- 
Tessels  and  poured  into  the  veins  of  a  distant  part  of  the 
Body.  The  lymphatic  vessels  concerned  in  this  work,  being 
frequently  filled  with  a  white  liquid  during  digestion,  are 
called  the  milky  or  lacteal  vessels. 

Summary.  To  sum  up:  the  blood  and  lymph  form  the 
internal  medium  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  Body  live;  the 
lymph  is  primarily  derived  from  the  blood  and  forms  the  im- 
mediate plasma  for  the  great  majority  of  the  living  cells  of 
the  Body;  and  the  excess  of  it  is  finally  returned  to  the 
blood.  The  lymph  moves  but  slowly,  but  is  constantly  reno- 
vated by  the  blood,  which  is  kept  in  rapid  movement,  and 
which,  besides  containing  a  store  of  new  food-matters  for  the 
lymph,  carries  off  the  wastes  which  the  various  cells  have 
poured  into  the  latter,  and  thus  is  also  a  sort  of  sewage  stream 
into  which  the  wastes  of  the  whole  Body  are  primarily  col- 
lected. 

Microscopic  Characters  of  Blood.  If  a  finger  be  pricked^ 
and  the  drop  of  blood  flowing  out  be  spread  on  a  glass  slide, 
covered,  protected  from  evaporation,  and  examined  with  a 
microscope  magnifying  about  400  diameters,  it  will  be  seen 
to  consist  of  innumerable  solid  bodies  floating  in  a  liquid. 
The  solid  bodies  are  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  liquid  is 
the  blood-plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  corpuscles  are  not  all  alike.  While  currents  still  exist 
in  the  freshly-spread  drop  of  blood,  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  readily  carried  to  and  fro;  but  a  certain  number 
more  commonly  stick  to  the  glass  and  remain  in  one  place. 
The  former  are  the  red,  the  latter  the  pale  or  colorless  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Bed  Oorpuscles.  Form  and  Size.  The  red  corpuscles 
as  they  float  about  frequently  seem  to  vary  in  form,  but  by  a 
little  attention  it  can  be  made  out  that  this  appearance  is  due 
to  their  turning  round  as  they  float,  and  so  presenting  differ- 
ent aspects  to  view;  just  as  a  silver  dollar  presents  a  different 
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ontline  accordiug  aa  it  is  looked  at  from  the  ^nt  or  edge- 
wise or  in  three-quarter  prohle. 

Sometimes  the  corpaacle  (Fig.  13,  B)  appears  circular; 
then  it  is  seen  la  full  face;  sometimee  linear  {C),B,Tid  slightly 
narrowed  in  the  middle;  sometimes  oval,  as  the  dollar  when 
half-way  between  a  full  and  a  side  view.  These  appearances 
show  that  each  red  Gorpnacle  is  a  circular  disk,  slightly  hol- 
lowed in  the  middle  (or  biconcave)  and  about  four  times  aa 
wide  as  it  IB  thick.  The  average  tranBrerse  diameter  is  0.008 
milimeter  (j^  inch).    Shortly  after  blood  is  drawn  the 


Tta.  n.— Bl<)Od.eorpiiacI««.  A.  macnined  about  400  dlKmeton.  Tbe  rad  empoa- 
daaluTSsmuiKadthemMlTM  In  rouleaux  -.  n.a,  colorlfo*  corpuaclM  ;  Aredoor- 
pamtlm  mors  nufrnlfled  uid  seen  In  focna :  S.  ■  red  corpuiwle  iWghtlj  out  or  focus. 
Vmi  tbe  rlf^t^UDd  top  comer  la  a  red  corptiKle  eeeii  In  tbre«-qu)u^r  face,  Knd  M 
O  ona  BeBD  edcewt*s.    F,  a,  H,  I,  nblte  corpuaclea  hlgbl;  macDlfled. 

corpuscles  arrange  themselves  in  rows,  or  rouleaux,  adhering 
to  one  another  by  their  broader  surfaces. 

Color. — Seen  singly  each  red  corpuscle  ia  of  a  pale  yellow 
color;  it  is  only  when  collected  in  masses  that  they  appear 
red.  The  blood  owes  its  red  color  to  the  great  numbers  of 
these  bodies  in  it;  if  it  is  spread  ont  in  a  very  thin  layer  it, 
too,  ia  yellow.  In  a  cnbic  millimeter  {^  Inch)  of  blood  there 
are  about  five  million  red  corpuscles. 

Structure. — Seen  from  the  front  the  central  part  of 
.  MCh  red  oorpnscle  in  a  certain  focas  of  the  microscope 
appeata  dimmer  or  darker  than  the  rest  (Fig.  13,  B),  ex- 
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cept  a  narrow  band  near  the  outer  rim.  If  the  lens  of  the 
microscope  be  raised,  however,  this  previously  dimmer  central 
part  becomes  brighter,  and  the  previously  brighter  part  ob- 
scure (E).  This  difference  in  appearance  does  not  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  central  part  or  nucleus  different  from  the 
rest,  but  is  an  optical  phenomenon  due  to  the  shape  of  the 
corpuscle,  in  consequence  of  which  it  acts  like  a  little  bicon- 
cave lens.  Kays  of  light  passing  through  near  the  centre  of 
the  corpuscles  are  refracted  differently  from  those  passing 
through  elsewhere;  and  when  the  microscope  is  so  focussed 
that  the  latter  reach  the  eye,  the  former  do  not,  and  vice 
versa  ;  thus  when  the  central  parts  look  bright,  those  around 
them  look  obscure,  and  the  contrary. 

There  Is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  these  corpuscles 
have  any  enveloping  sac  or  cell-wall.  All  the  methods  used 
to  bring  one  into  view  under  the  microscope  are  such  as 
would  coagulate  the  outer  layers  of  the  substance  composing 
the  corpuscle  and  so  make  an  artificial  envelope.  So  far  as 
optical  analysis  goes,  then,  each  corpuscle  is  homogeneous 
throughout.  By  other  means  we  can,  however,  show  that  at 
least  two  materials  enter  into  the  structure  of  each  red  cor- 
puscle. If  the  blood  be  diluted  with  several  times  its  own 
bulk  of  water  and  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  formerly  red  corpuscles  are  now  colorless  and 
the  plasma  colored.  The  dilution  has  caused  the  coloring 
matter  to  pass  out  of  the  corpuscles  and  dissolve  in  the  liquid. 
This  coloring  constituent  of  the  corpuscle  is  hcBtnoglobin,  and 
the  colorless  residue  which  it  leaves  behind  and  which  swells 
up  into  a  sphere  in  the  diluted  plasma  is  the  stroma.  In  the 
living  corpuscle  the  two  are  intimately  mingled  throughout 
it,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  blood  is  opaque;  but 
when  the  coloring  matter  dissolves  in  the  plasma,  then  the 
blood  becomes  transparent,  or,  as  it  is  called,  laky.  The 
difference  nnay  be  very  well  seen  by  comparing  a  thin  layer  of 
fresh  blood  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  ten-per-cent 
salt  solution  with  a  similar  layer  of  blood  diluted  with  ten 
volumes  of  water.  The  watery  mixture  is  a  dark  transparent 
red ;  the  other,  in  which  the  coloring  matter  still  lies  in  the 
corpuscles,  is  a  brighter  opaque  red. 

Consistency. — Each  red  corpuscle  is  a  soft  jelly-like  mass 
which  can  be  readily  crushed  out  of  shape.  Unless  the  pres- 
sure be  such  as  to  rupture  it,  the  corpuscle  immediately  reas- 
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snmes  its  proper  form  when  the  external  force  is  removed. 
The  corpuscles  are,  then,  highly  elastic;  they  frequently  can 
be  seen  much  dragged  out  of  shape  inside  the  vessels  when 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  watched  in  a  living  animal 
(Chap.  XV),  but  immediately  springing  back  to  their  normal 
form  when  they  get  a  chance. 

Blood-crystals.  Haemoglobin  is,  as  above  shown,  readily 
soluble  in  water.  In  this  it  soon  decomposes  if  kept  in  a 
warm  room,  breaking  up  into  a  colorless  proteid  substance 
called  globulin  and  a  red  body,  hcBmatm,  By  keeping  the 
haemoglobin  solution  very  cold,  however,  this  decomposition 
can  be  greatly  retarded,  and  at  the  same  time  the  solubility 
of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  water  much  diminished.  In  dilute 
alcohol  haemoglobin  is  still  less  soluble,  and  so  if  its  ice-cold 

^  watery   solution  have  one 

/  ^    ▲  ^^  9-  fourth  of    its    volume   of 

^^  m         ^   _.         cold  alcohol  added   to   it 

^"^  W^^         ^f  HI         ^^^  ^^®  mixture  be  put  in 

j^  _^^^___        ^1  *  refrigerator  for  twenty- 

£g  ^\^         ^      ^h^  four  hours,  a  part  of  the 

Mjrm  ^^  ^^^^  ^^F  haemoglobin     will      often 

^  ^^P  ^^B  crystallize  out  and  sink  to 

VP^  the  bottom  6t  the  vessel^ 

Fio  i4.-BioodK!ryrtais.  or  b»moKiobiii  ^^^^e  it  can  be  Collected  foi 
crystals.  examination.    The  haemo-  i 

globin  of  the  rat  is  less  soluble  than  that  of  man,  and  there- 
fore crystallizes  out  especiully  easily;  but  these  haemoglobin 
crystals,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  hlood-crystalSy  can  also 
be  obtained  from  human  blood.  In  100  parts  of  dry  human 
red  blood-corpuscles  there  aro  of  90  haemoglobin.  The  haemo- 
globin is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
enabling  them  to  pick  up  large  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the 
Innics  and  carry  it  to  other  parts.     (See  Respiration.) 

Haemoglobin  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  much 
more  than  any  other  proximate  constituent  of  the  Body. 

The  Colorless  Blood-corpuscles  (Fig.  1 3,  F^  Hy  0).  The 
colorless^  pale  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  far  less 
numerous  thai:  the  red;  in  health  there  is  on  the  average 
about  one  white  to  three  hundred  red,  but  the  proportion 
may  vary  considerably  Each  is  finely  granular  and  consists 
of  a  soft  mass  of  protoplasm  enveloped  in  no  definite  cell-wall, 
but  containing  a  nucleus.    The  granules  in  the  protoplasm 
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commonly  hide  the  nucleus  in  a  fresh  corpuscle^  but  dilute 
acetic  acid  dissolves  most  of  them  and  brings  the  nucleus  into 
view.  These  pale  corpuscles  belong  to  the  group  of  undiffer- 
entiated tissues,  and  differ  in  no  important  recognizable 
character  from  the  cells  which  make  up  the  whole  very  young 
Human  Body,  nor  indeed  from  such  a  unicellular  animal  as 
an  Amoeba.  They  have  the  power  of  slowly  changing  their 
form  spontaneously.  At  one  moment  a  pale  corpuscle  will 
be  seen  as  a  spheroidal  mass;  a  few  seconds  later  (Fig.  15) 
processes  will  be  seen  radiating  from  this,  and  soon  after 

these  processes  may  be  retracted  and 

others  thrust  out;  and  so  the  corpuscle 

goes  on  changing  its  shape.    These  slow 

amcBboid  movements  are  greatly  promoted 

^j^l^  iMk  S^  ^y  keeping  the  specimen  of  blood  at  the 

^f^Sm    Jlay  ^&\  temperature  of  the  Body.     By  thrusting 

^      §^      ▼     out  a  process  on  one  side,  then  drawing 

Fig.  1!v.-a  white  blood-  the  rest  of  its  body  up  to  it,  and  then 

corpuscle  t^ketched  at  sue-  j*  j.  *  xi. 

ceoMjve  iotervaia  of  a  few  Bending  out  a  proccss  again  on  tne  same 
SSSI^of^forlTdu^totte  Bide,  the  corpuscle  can  slowly  change  its 
anuBboid  moTementB.        pi^^e  ^nd  Creep  across  the  field  of  the 

microscope.  Inside  the  blood-vessels  these  corpuscles  often 
execute  similar  movements;  and  they  sometimes  bore  right 
through  the  capillary  walls  and,  getting  out  into  the  lymph- 
spaces,  creep  about  among  the  other  tissues.  This  migration 
is  especially  frequent  in  inflamed  parts,  and  the  pus  or 
^ matter*^ yfhiah  collects  in  abscesses  is  largely  made  up  of 
white  blood -corpuscles  which  have  in  this  way  got  out  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  average  diameter  of  the  white  corpuscles 
is  one  third  greater  than  that  of  the  red. 

The  colorless  corpuscles,  or  some  of  them,  are  capable  of 
taking  into  themselves  foreign  particles  present  in  the  blood; 
this  they  do  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  an  amceba 
feeds:  the  process  is  known  9i& phagocytosis  and  the  cells  ex- 
hibiting it  as  phagocytes.  Among  the  substances  observed  to 
be  taken  up  by  white  corpuscles  are  the  minute  organisms 
known  as  Bacteria,  certain  species  of  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  the  causes  of  some  diseases  {zymotic  diseases).  The 
white  corpuscles  may  in  this  way  play  an  important  part  in 
the  cure  of  such  diseases,  or  in  their  prevention  in  persons 
exposed  to  infection.  The  accumulation  of  white  corpus- 
oles  in  inflamed  or  injured  parts  is  probably  primarily 
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sociated  with  the  removal  of  dead  and  broken-down  tissnes^ 
though  it  may  be  carried  to  excess  as  in  the  case  of  purulent 
liccnmulations. 

The  Blood  Platelets  or  Plaques  are  a  third  kind  of  blood- 
corpuscle,  considerably  smaller  than  the  red,  but  somewhat 
resembling  them  in  form.  They  adbere  together,  break  down 
and  form  sticky  clumps  with  great  rapidity  in  drawn  blood 
unless  special  precautions  are  taken. 

Blood  of  Other  Animals.  In  all  animals  with  blood  the 
pale  corpuscles  are  pretty  much  alike,  but  the  red  corpuscles, 
which  with  rare  exceptions  are  found  only  in  Vertebrates, 
Tary  considerably.  In  all  the  classes  of  the  mammalia  they 
are  circular  biconcave  disks,  with  the  exception  of  the  camel 
tribe,  in  which  they  are  oval.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  0.02 
mm.  (y^  inch)  (musk  deer)  to  .011  mm.  {iftra  i^^^h)  (ele- 
phant). In  the  dog  they  are  nearly  the  same  size  as  those  of 
man.  In  no  mammals  do  the  fully-developed  red  corpuscles 
possess  a  nucleus.  In  all  other  vertebrate  classes  the  red  cor- 
puscles possess  a  central  nucleus,  and  are  oval  slightly  bl« 
•convex  disks,  except  in  a  few  fishes  in  which  they  are  cir> 
<;ular.  They  are  largest  of  all  in  the  amphibia.  Those  of 
the  frog  are  0.02  mm.  dVo  i^ch)  long  and  .007  mm,  (^ 
inch)  broad. 

Histology  of  Lymph.  Pure  lymph  is  a  colorless  watery- 
looking  liquid;  examined  with  a  microscope  it  is  seen  to  con- 
tain numerous  pale  corpuscles  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
blood,  and  no  doubt  many  are  pale  blood-corpuscles  which 
have  migrated.  These  lymph-corpuscles  or  leucocytes  have, 
however,  another  more  important  origin.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Body  there  are  collections  of  a  peculiar  lymphoid  or  adenoid 
tissue,  sometimes  in  nodular  masses  (lymphatic  glands). 
This  tissue  consists  essentially  of  a  fine  network,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  occupied  with  leucocytes  which  frequently  show 
signs  of  division.  The  meshes  of  the  network  communicate 
with  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  lymph  flowing  through  picks 
up  and  carries  off  the  new-formed  leucocytes.  The  lymph 
being  ultimately  poured  into  the  blood,  the  leucocytes  be- 
come the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  latter;  and  the  migrating 
cells  of  the  blood  are  therefore  but  lymph-corpnscles  restored 
to  the  lymph,  perhaps  somewhat  changed  during  their  life  in 
the  blood-plasma. 

The  lymph  flowing  from  the  intestines  during  digestion 
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is,  as  already  mentioned,  not  colorless,  but  white  and  milky. 
It  is  known  as  ehyh,  and  will  be  considered  with  the  process 
of  digestion.  During  fasting  the  lymph  from  the  intestines 
is  colorless^  like  that  from  other  parts  of  the  Body. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CLOTTING  OF  BLOOD. 

The  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.  When  blood  ia  first 
drawn  from  the  living  Body  it  is  perfectly  liquid,  flowing  in 
any  direction  as  readily  as  water.  This  condition  is,  however, 
only  temporary;  in  a  few  minutes  the  blood  becomes  viscid 
and  sticky,  and  the  viscidity  becomes  more  and  more  marked 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  minutes,  the  whole  mass 
sets  into  a  jelly  which  adheres  to  the  vessel  containing  it,  so 
that  this  may  be  inverted  without  any  blood  whatever  being 
spilled.  This  stage  is  known  as  that  of  gelaiinization  and  is 
also  not  permanent.  In  a  few  minutes  the  top  of  the  jelly- 
like mass  will  be  seen  to  be  hollowed  or  '^  cupped  "  and  in  the 
concavity  will  be  seen  a  small  quantity  of  nearly  colorless 
liquid,  the  blood-serum.  The  jelly  next  shrinks  so  as  to  pull 
itself  loose  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing 
it,  and  as^  it  shrinks  squeezes  out  more  and  more  serum.  Ulti- 
mately we  get  a  solid  clot,  colored  red  and  smaller  in  size 
than  the  vessel  in  which  the  blood  coagulated  though  retain- 
ing its  form,  floating  in  a  quantity  of  pale  yellow  serum.  If, 
however,  the  blood  be  not  allowed  to  coagulate  in  perfect  rest, 
a  certain  number  of  red  corpuscles  will  be  rubbed  out  of  the 
clot  into  the  serum  and  the  latter  will  be  more  or  less  reddish. 
The  longer  the  clot  is  kept  the  more  serum  will  be  obtained: 
if  the  flrst  quantity  exuded  be  decanted  off  and  the  clot  put 
aside  and  protected  from  evaporation,  it  will  in  a  short  time 
be  found  to  have  shrunk  to  a  smaller  size  and  to  have  pressed 
out  more  serum;  and  this  goes  on  until  putrefactive  changes 
commence. 

Cause  of  Coagulation.    If  a  drop  of  fresh-drawn  blood 

be  spread  out  very  thin  and  watched  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 

microscope  magnifying  600  or  700  diameters,  it  will  be  seen 

that  the  coagulation  is  due  to  the  separation  of  very  flne  solid 

threads  which  run  in  every  direction  through  the  plasma  and 

form  a  close  network  entangling  all  the  corpuscles.    These 
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threads  are  composed  of  the  proteid  substance  fibrin.  When 
they  first  form,  the  whole  drop  is  much  like  a  sponge  soaked 
full  of  water  (represented  by  the  serum)  and  having  solid 
Jbodies  (the  corpuscles)  in  its  cavities.  After  the  fibrin  threada 
have  been  formed  they  tend  to  shorten;  hence  when  blood 
clots  in  mass  in  a  vessel,  the  fibrinous  network  tends  to  shrink 
in  every  direction  just  as  a  network  formed  of  stretched 
india-rubber  bands  would,  and  this  shrinkage  is  greater  the 
longer  the  clotted  blood  is  kept.  At  first  the  threads  stick 
too  firmly  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  to  be  pulled 
away,  and  thus  the  first  sign  of  the  contraction  of  the  fibrin 
is  seen  in  the  cupping  of  the  surface  of  the  gelatinized  blood 
where  the  threads  have  no  solid  attachment,  and  there  the 
contracting  mass  presses  out  from  its  meshes  the  first  drops  of 
serum.  Finally  the  contraction  of  the  fibrin  overcomes  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  vessel  and  the  clot  pulls  itself  loose  on  all  sides, 
pressing  out  more  and  more  serum,  in  which  it  ultimately 
floats.  The  great  majority  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  held  back 
in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  but  a  good  many  pale  corpuscles, 
by  their  amoeboid  movements,  work  their  way  out  and  get 
into  the  serum. 

Whipped  Blood.  The  essential  point  in  coagulation 
being  the  formation  of  fibrin  in  the  plasma,  and  blood  only 
forming  a  certain  amount  of  fibrin,  if  this  be  removed  as  fast 
as  it  forms  the  remaining  blood  will  not  clot.  The  fibrin 
may  be  separated  by  what  is  known  as  "  whipping**  the  blood. 
For  this  purpose  fresh-drawn  blood  is  stirred  up  vigorously 
with  a  bunch  of  twigs,  and  to  these  the  sticky  fibrin  threads 
as  they  form,  adhere.  If  the  twigs  be  withdrawn  after  a  few 
minutes  a  quantity  of  stringy  material  will  be  found  attached 
to  them.  This  is  at  first  colored  red  by  adhering  blood-cor- 
puscles: but  by  washing  in  water  they  may  be  removed,  and 
the  pure  fibrin  thus  obtained  is  perfectly  white  and  in  the 
form  of  highly  elastic  threads.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  dilute  acids,  but  swells  up  to  a  transparent  jelly  in  the 
latter.  The  **  whipped  '*  or  "  defibrinated  blood  "  from  which 
the  fibrin  has  been  in  tills  way  removed,  looks  just  like  ordinary 
blood,  but  has  lost  the  power  of  coagulating  spontaneously. 

The  Buffy  Coat.  That  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  clot,  but  are  merely  mechanically  caught 
up  in  it,  seems  clear  from  the  microscopic  observation  of 
the  process  of  coagulation;  and  from  the  fact  that  perfectly 
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formed  fibrin  can  be  obtained  free  from  corpuscles  by  whip- 
ping the  blood  and  washing  the  threads  which  adhere  to  the 
twigs.  Under  certain  conditions^  moreover,  one  gets  a  natu- 
rally formed  clot  containing  no  red  corpuscles  in  one  part  of 
it.  The  corpuscles  of  human  blood  are  a  little  heavier,  bulk 
for  bulk,  than  the  plasma  in  which  they  float;  hence,  when 
the  blood  is  drawn  and  left  at  rest  they  sink  slowly  in  it; 
and  if  for  any  reason  clotting  take  place  more  slowly  or  the 
corpuscles  sink  more  rapidly  than  usual,  a  colorless  top 
stratum  of  plasma,  with  no  red  corpuscles  in  it,  is  left 
before  gelatinization  occurs  and  stops  the  further  sinking  of 
the  corpuscles.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  clot  formed 
under  such  circumstances  is  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  and  is 
known  as  the  hufy  coat;  it  is  especially  apt  to  be  formed  in 
the  blood  drawn  from  febrile  patients,  and  was  therefore  a 
point  to  which  physicians  paid  much  attention  in  the  olden 
times  when  bloodletting  was  thought  to  be  almost  a  panacea. 
In  horse's  blood  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  corpuscles  and  that  of  the  plasma  is  greater  than  in 
human  blood,  and  horse's  blood  also  coagulates  more  slowly, 
so  that  its  clot  has  nearly  always  a  buffy  coat.  The  colorless 
buffy  coat  seen  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  clot  must,  how- 
ever, not  be  confounded  with  another  phenomenon.  When 
a  blood-clot  is  left  fioating  exposed  to  the  air  its  top  becomes 
bright  scarlet,  while  the  part  immersed  in  the  serum  assumes 
a  dark  purple-red  color.  The  brightness  of  the  top  layer  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  forms  a 
scarlet  compound  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles. If  the  clot  be  turned  upside  down  and  left  for  a 
short  time,  the  previously  dark  red  bottom  layer,  now  exposed 
to  the  air,  becomes  bright;  and  the  previously  bright  top 
layer,  now  immersed  in  the  serum,  loses  iis  oxygen  and  be- 
comes dark. 

Uses  of  Coagrulation.  The  clotting  of  the  blood  is  so  im- 
portant a  process  that  its  cause  has  been  frequently  investi- 
gated; but  it  is  not  yet  completely  understood.  The  living 
circulating  blood  in  the  healthy  blood-vessels  does  not  clot; 
it  contains  no  solid  fibrin,  but  this  forms  in  it,  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  blood  gets  by  any  means  out  of  the  vessels  or  when 
the  lining  of  these  is  injured.  In  this  way  the  mouths  of  the 
small  vessels  opened  in  a  cut  are  clogged  up,  and  the  bleed- 
ing, which  would  otherwise  go  on  indefinitely,  is  stopped. 
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So^  too^  when  a  surgeon  ties  up  an  artery  before  dividing  it, 
the  tight  ligature  crushes  or  tears  its  delicate  inner  surface, 
and  the  blood  clots  where  that  is  injured^  and  from  there  a 
coagulum  is  formed  reaching  up  to  the  next  highest  branch  of 
the  vessel.  This  becomes  more  and  more  solid^  and  by  the  time 
the  ligature  is  removed  has  formed  a  firm  plug  in  the  cut  end 
of  the  artery,  which  greatly  diminishes  the  risk  of  bleeding. 

The  Source  of  Blood-fibrin.  Since  fresh  blood-plasma 
contains  no  fibrin  but  does  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
other  proteids,  we  look  first  to  these  as  a  possible  source  of 
the  fibrin  formed  during  coagulation.  Blood  drawn  from  a 
living  animal  into  one  third  of  its  bulk  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  kept  cold  will  not  clot 
for  a  long  time.  The  corpuscles  slowly  sink  in  the  mixture, 
and  after  a  time  considerable  quantities  of  colorless  " salted'* 
plasma  can  be  drawn  off  from  its  upper  part.  The  salted 
plasma  still  contains  something  which  can  form  fibrin,  for  if 
diluted  with  six  or  seven  times  its  volume  of  water  it  clots  in 
a  manner  quite  similar  to  pure  blood-plasma  (though  the  clot 
is  a  little  less  firm);  and  also,  fibrin  can  be  obtained  by 
whipping  it. 

If  salted  plasma  be  saturated  with  sodium  chloride  it 
yields  a  whitish  rather  sticky  precipitate,  called  plasmine. 
The  remaining  liquid  is  then  found  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
clotting,  but  if  the  plasmine  be  treated  with  a  little  dilute 
saline  solution  it  dissolves,  and  .the  solution  soon  clots,  with 
the  formation  of  fibrin. 

The  plasmine  is  not  a  single  body.  If  its  solution  before 
it  clots  have  sodium  chloride  added  to  it  in  the  proportion 
of  about  15^,  a  white  sticky  precipitate  is  formed,  and  may 
be  collected  on  a  filter;  it  is  a  substance  n^m^A  fibrinogen. 
If  more  sodium  chloride  or  some  magnesiam  sulphate  be 
added  to  the  filtrate  a  second  white  precipitate  is  obtained: 
this  is  paraglobuhn, 

Paraglobulin  dissolves  in  dilute  solutions  of  common  salt: 
such  solutions  cannot  be  made  to  yield  fibrin,  though  they 
are  coagulated  with  the  formation  of  coagulated  proteid 
(p.  10)  at  the  temperature  75°  C.  (167°  F).  Purified  fibrin- 
ogen  also  dissolves  in  dilute  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
such  solution  is  coagulated  by  heat  (56°  C.  or  133°  F.):  but 
under  certain  conditions  it  clots  with  the  formation  of  true 
fibrin.     During  the  clotting  the  fibrinogen  disappears,  bat 
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the  quantity  of  fibrin  formed  never  is  quite  equal  in  weight 
to  the  fibrinogen  which  disappears,  so  the  process  is  not  a 
mere  direct  transformation  of  one  substance  into  the  other. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  clot- 
ting of  fresh  blood  is  due  to  the  formation  of  fibrin  from 
fibrinogen  which  existed  in  solution  in  the  plasma  of  the 
circulating  blood  and  has  been  altered  in  the  clotted,  giving 
origin  to  fibrin.  But  as  normal  blood  circulating  in  healthy 
uninjured  blood-vessels  does  not  clot  nor  do  pure  solutions 
of  fibrinogen,  we  have  still  to  seek  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
change. 

If  to  a  solution  of  fibrinogen  there  be  added  a  few  drops 
of  blood  or  of  blood-^erum,  or  of  the  washings  of  a  blood-clot, 
fibrin  will  be  formed;  therefore  drawn  blood  and  serum  and 
natural  clot  each  contain  something  which  can  effect  the  con- 
version of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin.  This  substance  is  the 
enzyme  named  fibrin-ferment. 

TThe  Fibrin- ferment.  When  blood-serum  is  treated  with 
several  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol  its  various  proteids 
and  most  of  its  baits  are  precipitated :  if  the  precipitate  be 
left  standing  in  alcohol  for  some  months  the  proteids  become 
almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  but  a  few  drops  of  the 
watery  extract  cause  clotting  in  a  saline  solution  of  fibrin- 
ogen, and  clearly  contain  some  of  the  ferment.  A  very 
minute  quantity  of  the  ferment  will  cause  the  conversion  of 
an  indefinite  quantity  of  fibrinogen  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
itself  used  up  in  the  process:  it  acts  somehow  by  its  mere 
presence,  and  the  clotting  of  blood  is  to  be  relegated  to  that 
obscure  group  of  physico-chemical  processes  known  as  cata- 
lytic. Solutions  containing  the  ferment  always  give  some 
proteld  reactions  and  it  may  be  a  proteid,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful; for  the  proteid  present  may  be  only  an  impurity.  Watery 
solutions  of  ferment  completely  lose  their  activity  when 
boiled. 

If  fibrinogen  be  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  amount  of 
dilute  caustic  potash  and  a  few  drops  of  as  pure  as  possible  a 
solution  of  fibrin  ferment,  freed  from  its  salts  by  dialysis, 
be  added,  clotting  does  not  occur:  but  it  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  calcium 
salt.  The  presence  of  some  calcium  seems  to  be  an  essential. 
Out  the  part  it  plays  is  unknown.  Of  the  four  substances 
which  take  part  in  the  coagulation  of  blood,  the  fibrinogen 
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primATily  determines  the  quantity  of  fibrin  formed:  the  more 
fibrinogen  the  more  fibrin^  though  never  quite  so  much  as  the 
fibrinogen  which  disappears.  The  ferment  acting  on  fibrin- 
ogen in  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  calcium^  in  some  way  causes 
it  to  become  fibrin^  but  does  not  itself  enter  into  the  fibrin;  it 
is  not  used  up  in  the  process,  and  the  amount  of  fibrin  ulti- 
mately formed  is  the  same  whether  much  or  little  ferment 
be  present;  but  the  more  ferment  the  quicker  the  clotting. 
The  presence  in  small  quantity  of  many  neutral  salts  seems  to 
favor  coagulation,  but  none  except  the  lime-salts  are  essential. 
The  part  they  play  is  obscure;  and  when  present  in  large  pro- 
portions they  prevent  coagulation  of  blood  or  plasma,  prob- 
ably by  hindering  the  formation  of  ferment.  If  fresh  blood 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  (Epsom  salts)  or  of  common  salt,  it  will  not 
clot;  but  if  this  mixture  be  largely  dihited  with  water,  then 
some  ferment  is  formed  and  clotting  takes  place. 

The  Proximate  Causes  of  Normal  Blood  Coagulation. 
As  all  the  phenomena  of  clotting,  with  the  formation  of  fibrin 
agreeing  in  all  respects  with  that  formed  during  the  natural 
coagulation  of  drawn  blood,  can  be  obtained  in  artificial  solu- 
tions of  fibrinogen,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  is  not,  as  was 
once  supposed,  a  so-called  vital  but  a  purely  chemical  one: 
but  we  still  are  far  from  a  satisfactory  explanation  why  the 
fibrinogen  of  the  plasma  does  not  clot  in  normal  circulating 
blood  contained  in  healthy  blood-vessels.  It  is,  in  fact,  much 
easier  to  point  out  what  are  not  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
coagulation  of  drawn  blood  than  what  are. 

Blood  when  removed  from  the  Body  and  received  in  a 
vessel  comes  to  rest,  cools,  and  is  exposed  to  the  air,  from 
which  it  may  receive  or  to  which  it  may  give  off  gaseous 
bodies.  But  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  none  of  these  three 
things  is  the  cause  of  coagulation.  Stirring  the  drawn  blood 
and  so  keeping  it  in  movement  does  not  prevent  but  hastens 
its  coagulation:  and  blood  carefully  imprisoned  in  a  living 
blood-vessel,  and  so  kept  at  rest,  will  not  clot  for  a  long  time; 
not  until  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel  begins  to  change  from 
the  want  of  fresh  blood.  Secondly,  keeping  the  blood  at  the 
temperature  of  the  Body  hastens  coagulation,  and  cooling  re- 
tards it;  blood  received  into  an  ice-cold  vessel  and  kept  sur- 
rounded with  ice  will  clot  more  slowly  than  blood  drawn  and 
left  exposed  to  ordinary  temperatures.    Finally,  if  the  blood 
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be  collected  oyer  mercury  from  a  blood-vessel,  without  having 
been  exposed  to  the  air  even  for  an  instant,  it  will  clot  per- 
fectly. 

The  formation  of  fibrin  is  then  due  to  changes  taking 
place  in  the  blood  itself  when  it  is  removed  from  the  blood- 
vessels; the  clotting  depends  solely  upon  some  rearrangement 
of  the  blood-constituents,  and  the  primary  change  seems  to 
be  the  formation  of  fibrin-ferment.  That  healthy  circulating 
blood  contains  no  ferment  but  that  this  forms  in  drawn  blood 
may  be  shown  as  follows:  Blood  is  drawn  from  an  artery 
into  four  separate  vessels.  To  one  specimen  a  large  quantity 
of  alcohol  is  added  at  once;  to  a  second  after  five  minutes,  to 
a  third  after  ten,  to  the  fourth  after  fifteen.  The  precipitate 
in  each  is  collected  and  dried,  and  then  treated  with  water 
which  will  dissolve  any  ferment  present.  The  watery  extract 
from  the  first  specimen  will  not  cause  clotting  when  added  to 
a  fibrinogen  solution:  from  the  second  only  slowly;  the  third 
more  quickly,  and  the  fourth  quickest  of  all.  It  is  hence  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  ferment  in  perfectly  fresh  blood,  but 
that  this  begins  to  form  as  soon  as  blood  is  drawn  and  for 
some  time  goes  on  increasing,  so  that  there  is  more  in  blood 
drawn  ten  minutes  than  in  blood  drawn  only  five.  The 
alcohol  in  each  sample  precipitates  all  the  ferment  already 
present  and  prevents  the  formation  of  more.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  a  good  many  pale  corpuscles  disintegrate  when 
blood  is  drawn,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  then 
give  origin  to  the  fibrin-ferment  along  with  other  things:  but 
of  late  evidence  seems  rather  to  point  to  the  platelets  as 
the  main  source  of  the  ferment.  As  already  stated  they 
rapidly  break  down  when  blood  is  removed  from  the  body, 
part  of  their  substance  going  into  solution  in  the  plasma  and 
part  remaining  as  a  sticky  mass  which  tends  to  adhere  to  its 
fellows  to  form  little  clumps.  If  the  formation  of  fibrin  in 
clotting  blood  be  watched  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  the 
fibrin  threads  are  seen  to  appear  first  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  clumps,  and  in  many  cases  to  radiate  from  them.  More- 
over those  substances  which  check  or  retard  the  clotting  of 
blood  also  hinder  the  disintegration  of  the  platelets :  and  if  a 
fine  thread  be  passed  through  the  blood-vessel  of  a  living 
animal  fibrin  forms  around  it  after  a  time,  and  this  formation 
is  preceded  by  adhesion  to  the  thread  and  disintegration  of 
platelets.    But  be  the  source  of  the  ferment  platelets  or  pale 
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corpnscles  or  both,  we  have  still  the  problem  why,  nnder 
normal  conditions,  do  not  these  break  down  in  the  circnlating 
blood:  have  perchance  the  blood-yessels  some  part  in  the 
matter  ? 

Belation  of  the  Blood-yessels  to  Coagulation.  As  to 
the  rdle  of  the  blood-yessels  with  respect  to  coagulation,  two 
yiews  are  held,  between  which  the  facts  at  present  known  do 
not  permit  a  decisive  judgment  to  be  made;  and  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  both.  One  theory  is  that  the  yessels  actively 
prevent  coagulation  by  constantly  absorbing  from  the  blood 
some  substance,  as  the  fibrin-ferment,  the  presence  of  which 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  constantly  forming  in  the  blood,  but  to  be 
as  steadily  removed  from  it  or  destroyed  by  the  lining  cells  of 
the  blood-vessels.  In  support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  for- 
ward the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  inject  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  a  solution  of  fibrin-ferment  into  the  blood  of  a  living 
animal  without  causing  intravascular  coagulation. 

The  other  view  is  that  the  blood-yessels  are  passive.  They 
simply  do  not  excite  those  changes  in  the  blood  constituents 
which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fibrin-ferment,  while 
foreign  bodies  in  contact  with  the  blood  do  excite  these 
changes  and  so  lead  to  coagulation.  In  support  of  this  yiew 
are  brought  forward  the  facts  that  drawn  blood  clots  faster  in 
yessels  of  such  shapes  that  a  large  surface  of  blood  is  exposed 
to  foreign  contact;  and  that  coagulation  takes  place  rapidly 
in  a  vessel  with  a  rough  interior,  while  in  a  chemically  clean 
glass  vessel  it  occurs  slowly.  The  experiment  already  men- 
tioned of  getting  a  clot  around  a  thread  passed  through  a  blood- 
vessel, and  also  that  of  getting  extensive  clotting  within  the 
blood-yessels  by  the  injection  into  a  vein  of  extract  of  the 
thymus  body,  may  be  cited  as  tending  to  show  that  the  linings 
of  the  blood-vessels  cannot  actively  prevent  coagulation;  but 
it  may  be  objected  that  in  the  one  case  locally,  and  in  the  other 
generally,  the  ferment  is  set  free  in  the  blood  so  fast  that  the 
yessels  cannot  remove  it  in  time  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
fibrin.  Blood  poured  out  from  a  torn  vessel  amohg  other 
tissues  of  the  body  often  clots  very  slowly;  this  may  be  due 
either  to  the  tissues  in  general  possessing  the  power  of  de- 
stroying fibrin-ferment  or  to  their  being  merely  indifferent 
substances  not  exciting  the  changes  which  lead  to  fibrin 
formation. 
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Whatever  the  part  played  by  the  blood-vessels  in  reference 
to  coagulation  it  is  only  exhibited  when  their  inner  surfaces 
are  healthy  and  uninjured.  If  their  lining  be  ruptured  or 
diseased  the  blood  clots.  Accordingly,  after  death,  when 
post-mortem  changes  have  affected  the  blood-vessels,  the 
blood  clots  in  them;  but  often  very  slowly,  since  the  vessels 
only  gradually  alter.  If  the  Body  be  left  in  one  position 
after  death  the  clots  formed  in  the  heart  have  often  a  marked 
buffy  coat,  because  the  corpuscles  have  had  a  long  time  to 
sink  in  the  plasma  before  coagulation  occurred.  In  medico- 
legal cases  it  is  thus  sometimes  possible  to  say  what  was  the 
position  of  a  corpse  for  some  hours  after  death,  although  it 
has  been  subsequently  moved. 

Lymph  clots  like  the  blood,  but  not  so  firmly.  The  clot 
formed  is  colorless. 

CompoBition  of  the  Blood.  The  average  specific  gravity 
of  human  blood  is  1055.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  which 
becomes  less  marked  as  coagulation  occurs.  About  one  half 
of  its  mass  consists  of  moist  corpuscles  and  the  remainder  of 
plasma.  Exposed  in  a  vacuum,  100  volumes  of  blood  yield 
about  60  of  gas  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrogen. 

Chemistry  of  Serum.  Blood -serum  is  plasma  which  has 
lost  its  fibrinogen  and  gained  fibrin-ferment  and  probably 
some  additional  paraglobulin;  from  an  analysis  of  it  we  can 
draw  conclusions  as  to  the  plasma.  In  100  parts  of  serum 
there  are  about  90  parts  of  water,  8.5  of  proteids,  and  1.5  of 
fats,  salts  and  other  less-known  solid  bodies.  Of  the  proteids 
present  the  most  abundant  are  serum-albumin  and  para* 
globulin.  Serum-albumin  agrees  with  egg-albumin  in  coagu- 
lating when  heated :  for  this  reason  serum  when  boiled  sets 
into  an  opaque  white  mass,  just  as  the  white  of  sn  egg  does. 
Serum -albumin  differs  from  egg-albumin  in  not  being  coagu- 
lated by  ether;  and  in  the  fact  that  although  present  in  such 
large  quantities  in  the  blood,  it  is  not  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys, ad  egg-albumin  is,  if  injected  into  a  blood-vessel.  The 
paraglobulin  is  also  precipitated  by  heat,  but  may  be  pre- 
cipitated alone  by  saturation  of  the  serum  with  magnesium 
sulphate.  Fats  are  present  in  the  serum  in  small  quantity 
except  after  a  meal  at  which  fatty  substances  have  been 
eaten;  serum  obtained  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  soon 
after  such  a  meal  is  often  milky  in  appearance  from  the  large 
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amount  of  fats  present^  instead  of  being  colorless  or  pale  yel- 
low and  transparent  as  it  is  after  fasting.  The  salts  dissolved 
in  the  serum  are  mainly  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate; 
small  quantities  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  phos- 
phates are  also  present. 

Chemistry  of  the  Bed  Corpusoles.  In  these  in  the  fresh 
moist  state  there  are,  in  100  parts,  56  of  water  and  44  of 
solids.  Of  the  solids  about  one  per  cent  is  salts,  chiefly  potas- 
sium phosphate  and  chloride.  The  remaining  solids  contain, 
in  100  parts,  90  of  haemoglobin  and  about  8  of  other  proteids; 
the  residue  consists  of  less  well-known  bodies. 

Chemistry  of  the  White  Corpxisoles.  Besides  much  water, 
these  yield  several  proteids,  some  fats,  glycogen  (see  Chap. 
XXIX)  and  salts;  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  bodies. 
The  predominant  salts,  like  those  of  the  red  corpuscles,  are 
potassium  phosphates. 

Variations  in  the  Composition  of  the  Blood.  The  above 
statements  refer  only  to  the  average  composition  of  the 
healthy  blood  and  to  its  better  known  constituents.  From 
what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  it  is  clear  that  the  blood 
flowing  from  any  organ  will  have  lost  or  gained,  or  gained 
some  things  and  lost  others,  when  compared  with  the  blood 
which  entered  it.  But  the  losses  and  gains  in  particular  parts 
of  the  Body  are  in  such  small  amount  as,  with  the  exception 
of  the  blood-gases,  to  elude  analysis  for  the  most  part:  and 
the  blood  from  all  parts  being  mixed  in  the  heart,  they 
balance  one  another  and  produce  a  tolerably  constant  average. 
In  health,  however,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  may  vary 
from  1045  to  1075;  the  red  corpuscles  also  are  present  in 
greater  proportion  to  the  plasma  after  a  meal  than  before  it. 
Healthy  sleep  in  proper  amount  leads  to  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  red  corpuscles,  and  want  of  it  tends  to  diminution 
of  their  number,  as  may  be  recognized  in  the  pallid  aspect  of 
a  person  who  has  lost  several  nights*  rest. 

The  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  has  a  great  impor- 
tance since,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  they  serve  to  carry 
oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, all  over  the  Body.  AncBmia  is  a  diseased  condition 
characterized  by  pallor  due  to  deficiency  of  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, and  accompanied  by  languor  and  listlessness.  It  is  not 
unfrequent  in  girls  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  and  in  per 
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sons  overworked  and  confined  within  doors.     In  such  cases 
the  best  remedies  are  open-air  exercise  and  good  food. 

Summary.  Practically  the  composition  of  the  blood  may 
be  thns  stated:  It  consists  of  (1)  plasma,  consisting  of  watery 
solutions  of  sernm-albumin^  paraglobulin,  fibrinogen,  sodi- 
um and  other  salts,  and  extractives  of  which  the  most  con- 
stant are  urea,  kreatin,  and  grape-sugar;  (2)  red  corpuscles , 
containing  rather  more  than  half  their  weight  of  water,  the 
remainder  being  mainly  haemoglobin,  other  proteids,  and  pot-- 
ash  salts;  (3)  white  corpuscles^  consisting  of  water,  various 
proteids,  glycogen,  and  potash  salts;  (4)  the  platelets ;  (5) 
gaseSy  partly  dissolved  in  the  plasma  or  combined  with  its 
sodium  salts,  and  partly  combined  (oxygen)  with  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  red  corpuscles. 

Quantity  of  Blood.  The  total  amount  of  blood  in  the 
Body  is  difficult  of  accurate  determination.  It  is  about  -^ 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  Body,  so  the  quantity  in  a  man 
weighing  75  kilos  (165  lbs.)  is  about  5.8  kilos  (12.7  lbs.).  Of 
this  at  any  given  moment  about  one  fourth  would  be  found  in 
the  heart,  lungs  and  larger  blood-vessels;  and  equal  quantities 
in  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  and  in  those  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  skeleton;  while  the  remaining  fourth  is  distributed 
Jimong  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Body. 

The  Origin  and  Fate  of  the  Blood-oorpuscles.  The  white 
blood-corpuscles  vary  so  rapidly  and  frequently  in  number  in 
the  blood  that  they  must  be  constantly  in  process  of  altera- 
tion or  removal,  and  formation ;  their  number  is  largely  in- 
creased after  taking  food,  even  more  than  that  of  the  red,  so 
that  their  proportion  to  the  red  rises,  from  1  to  1000  during 
fasting,  to  1  to  250  or  300  after  a  meal.  This  increase  is 
mainly  due  to  increased  flow  of  lymph  at  this  time  through 
the  lymphatics  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  have  much 
lymphoid  tissue  on  their  course;  and,  as  already  pointed  out, 
lymph-corpuscles  are  constantly  multiplying  in  this  tissue 
and  are  gathered  from  it  by  the  lymph,  to  be  poured  into  the 
blood  (see  also  Chap.  XXIII).  Migrated  pale  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  and  the  leucocytes  of  the  lymph  retain  many  of  the 
characters  of  undifferentiated  and  unspecialized  embryonic 
cells;  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  may  develop  new 
tissues  in  the  repair  of  injured  parts. 

Amphioxus,  the  lowest  undoubted  vertebrate  animal  (see 
Zoology),  possesses  only  colorless  corpuscles  in  its  blood. 
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Higher  and  more  complex  animals  need  more  oxygen  and>  as 
blood-plasma  dissolves  very  little  of  that  gas,  they  develop  in 
addition  the  hsBmoglobin-containing  corpuscles  which  pick 
it  up  in  the  gills  or  lungs  and  carry  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
Body,  leaving  it  where  wanted  (see  Chap.  XXVI).  In  cold- 
blooded vertebrates  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  nearly  so  many 
in  proportion  as  in  the  warm-blooded,  which  use  far  more 
oxygen.  The  older  view  was  that  the  mammalian  red  cor- 
puscle represented  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  white,  in  which 
haemoglobin  had  been  formed  and  from  about  which  the  rest 
of  the  corpuscle  had  disappeared.  This,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  In  adults  new  red  blood -corpuscles  are 
formed  by  the  segregation  of  portions  of  the  protoplasm  of 
peculiar  cells  (hcBtnaioblasts)  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
Body,  but  especially  in  the  red  marrow  of  certain  bones  (p. 
95).  In  the  embryo  some  cells  of  the  liver,  and  in  new-born 
animals  (possibly  also  in  adult)  some  connective-tissue  cor* 
pusclfcs  (p.  112)  form  new  red  blood-corpuscles. 

How  long  an  individual  red  corpuscle  lasts  is  not  known, 
nor  with  certainty  how  or  where  it  disappears  :  there  is,  how- 
ever, some  reason  to  believe  that  many  are  finally  destroyed 
in  the  spleen  (see  Chap.  XXIII).  Their  average  rate  of  dis- 
appearance and  new  formation  is  unknown,  but  in  emergen- 
cies (as  after  severe  haemorrhages)  they  can  be  reproduced 
with  great  rapidity. 

Chemistry  of  Lymph.  Lymph  is  a  colorless  fluid  when 
pure,  feebly  alkaline,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1045.  It  may  be  described  as  blood  minus  its  red  corpuscles 
and  much  diluted,  but  of  course  in  various  parts  of  the  Body 
it  will  contain  minute  quantities  of  substances  derived  from 
neighboring  tissues.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  gas  which  it  gives  up  in  a  vacuum,  but  no  un- 
combined  oxygen,  since  any  of  that  gas  which  passes  into  it 
by  diffusion  from  the  blood  is  immediately  picked  up  by  the 
living  tissues  among  which  the  lymph  flows. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  SKELETON. 

Ezoskeleton  and  Endoskeleton.  The  skeleton  ol  an 
animal  inclades  all  its  hard  protecting  or  supporting  parts, 
and  is  met  with  in  two  main  forms.  One  is  an  exoskeleton 
developed  in  connection  with  either  the  superficial  or  deeper 
layer  of  the  skin^  and  represented  by  the  shell  of  a  clam, 
the  scales  of  fishes,  the  horny  plates  of  a  turtle,  the 
bony  plates  of  an  armadillo,  and  the  feathers  of  birds. 
In  man  the  ezoskeleton  is  but  slightly  developed,  but  it 
is  represented  by  the  hairs,  nails  and  teeth;  for  although 
the  latter  lie  within  the  mouth,  the  study  of  development 
shows  that  they  are  developed  from  an  offshoot  of  the  skin 
which  grows  in  and  lines  the  mouth  long  before  birth.  Hard 
parts  formed  from  structures  deeper  than  the  skin  constitute 
the  endoskeleton,  which  in  man  is  highly  developed  and  con- 
sists of  a  great  many  bojtes  and  ca>tilage8  or  gristles,  the 
bones  forming  the  mass  of  the  hard  framework  of  the  Body, 
while  the  cartilages  finish  it  off  at  various  parts.  This  frame- 
work is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  skeleton;  it  pri- 
marily supports  all  the  softer  parts  and  is  also  arranged  so  as 
to  surround  cavities  in  which  delicate  organs,  as  the  brain, 
heart  or  spinal  cord,  may  lie  with  sjifety.  The  gross  skeleton 
thus  formed  is  completed  and  supplemented  by  another  made 
of  the  connective  iissues,  which  not  only,  in  the  shape  of 
tough  bands  or  ligamentSy  tie  the  bones  and  cartilages  to- 
gether, but  also  in  various  forms  pervade  the  whole  Body  as 
a  sort  of  subsidiary  skeleton  running  through  all  the  soft 
organs  and  forming  networks  of  fibres  around  their  other 
constituents;  they  make,  as  it  were,  a  microscopic  skeleton 
for  the  individual  modified  cells  of  which  the  Body  is  so 
largely  composed,  and  also  form  partitions  between  the  mus- 
cles, cases  for  such  organs  as  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and 
sheaths  around  the  blood  vessels.  The  bony  and  cartilagin- 
ous framework  with  its  ligaments  might  be  called  the  skele- 
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ton  of  the  organs  of  the  Body,  and  this  finer  supporting 
meshwork  the  skeleton  of  the  tissues.  Besides  forming  a 
support  in  the  substance  of  various  organs^  the  connectiye 
tissues  are  often  laid  down  as  a  sort  of  packing  material  in  the 
creyices  between  them;  and  so  widely  are  they  distributed 
everywhere  from  the  skin  outside  to  the  lining  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  inside,  that  if  some  solvent  could  be  employed 
which  would  corrode  away  all  the  rest  and  leave  only  these 
tissues,  a  very  perfect  model  of  the  whole  Body  would  be  left; 
something  like  a  ^'  skeleton  leaf /^  but  far  more  minute  in  its 
tracery. 

The  Bony  Skeleton  (Fig.  16).  If  the  hard  framework 
of  the  Body  were  joined  together  like  the  joists  and  beams  of 
a  house,  the  whole  mass  would  be  rigid;  its  parts  could  not 
move  with  relation  to  one  another,  and  we  should  be  unable 
to  raise  a  hand  to  the  mouth  or  put  one  foot  before  another. 
To  allow  of  mobility  the  bony  skeleton  is  made  of  many  sepa- 
rate pieces  which  are  joined  together,  the  points  of  union  be- 
ing called  articulations,  and  at  many  places  the  bones  enter- 
ing into  an  articulation  are  movably  hinged  together,  forming 
what  are  known  br  joints.  The  total  number  of  bones  in  the 
Body  is  more  than  two  hundred  in  the  adult;  and  the  number 
in  children  is  still  greater,  for  various  bones  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  the  child  (and  remain  distinct  throughout  life  in 
many  lower  animals)  grow  together  so  as  to  form  one  bone  in 
the  full-grown  man.  The  adult  bony  skeleton  may  be  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  an  axial  skeleton,  found  in  the  head, 
neck  and  trunk;  and  an  appendicular  skeleton,  consisting  of 
the  bones  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  arches  {u  and  s,  Fig.  16) 
by  which  these  are  carried  and  attached  to  the  trunk. 

Axial  Skeleton.  The  axial  skeleton  consists  primarily 
of  the  vertebral  column  or  spine,  a  side  view  of  which  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  17.  The  upper  part  of  this  column  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  separate  bones,  each  of  which  is  a  ver- 
tebra. At  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  beneath  the 
movable  vertebrae,  comes  the  sacrum  {S  1),  made  up  of  five 
vertebrae,  which  in  the  adult  grow  together  to  form  one  bone, 
and  below  the  sacrum  is  the  coccyx  {Co  1-4),  consisting  of 
four  very  small  tail  vertebrae,  which  in  advanced  life  also 
unite  to  form  one  bone. 

On  the  top  of  the  vertebral  column  is  borne  the  skull, 
made  up  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  great  box  above  which  incloses 
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the  brain  and  ia  called  the  cranium,  and  a  large  ntuober  of 


no.  IL— The  bony  and 

IxmeB  on  the  ventral  aide  of  this  which  form  the  skeleton  of 
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the  face.  Attached  by  ligaments  to  the  under  side  of  the 
craniam  is  the  hyoid  honey  to  which  the  root  of  the  tongue  ia 
fixed. 

Of  the  twenty-four  separate  yertebrsB  of  the  adult  the  seven 
nearest  the  skull  (Fig.  17,  C  1-7)  lie  in  the  neck  and  are 
known  as  the  cervical  vertebrce.  These  are  followed  by 
twelve  others  which  have  rihs  attached  to  them  (see  Fig.  16) 
and  lie  at  the  back  of  the  chest;  they  are  the  thoracic  or  dorsal 
vertebro  (D  1-12).  The  ribs  (Fig.  28)  are  slender  curved 
bones  attached  by  their  dorsal  ends,  called  their  heads,  to  the 
thoracic  vertebraB  and  running  thence  round  the  sides  of  the 
chest.  In  the  ventral  median  line  of  the  latter  is  the  breast- 
bone or  sternum  (d.  Fig.  16).  Each  rib  near  its  sternal  end 
ceases  to  be  bony  and  is  composed  of  cartilage. 

These  parts — skull,  hyoid  bone,  vertebral  column,  ribs^ 
and  sternum — constitute  the  axial  skeleton. 

The  Thoracic  or  Dorsal  Vertebre.  If  a  single  vertebra, 
say  the  eleventh  from  the  skull,  be  examined  carefully  it  will 
be  fonnd  to  consist  of  the  following  parts  (Figs.  18  and  19): 

First  a  bony  mass,  (7,  rounded  on  the  sides  and  flattened 
on  each  end  where  it  is  turned  towards  the  vertebrae  above  and 
below  it.  This  stout  bony  cylinder  is  the  "  body  "  or  centrum 
of  the  vertebra,  and  the  series  of  vertebral  bodies  (Fig.  17) 
forms  in  the  trunk  that  bony  partition  between  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  cavities  of  the  body  spoken  of  in  Chapter  I.  To 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  is  attached  an  arch  — the  neural 
arch,  A,  which  with  the  back  of  the  body  incloses  a  space^ 
Fv,  the  neural  ring.  In  the  tube  formed  by  the  rings  of  the 
successive  vertebrae  lies  the  spinal  cord.  Projecting  from  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  neural  arch  is  a  long  bony  bar,  Ps,  the 
spinous  process  :  and  the  projections  of  these  processes  from 
the  various  vertebrae  can  be  felt  through  the  skin  all  down 
the  middle  of  the  back.  Hence  the  name  of  spinal  column 
often  given  to  the  whole  back-bone. 

Six  other  processes  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  vertebra: 
two  project  forwardv«?,  ?'.«.,  towards  the  head ;  these,  Pas^  are 
the  (interlnr  articiilnr  processes  and  have  smooth  surfaces, 
covered  with  cartilasre,  on  their  dorsal  sides.  A  pair  of  simi- 
lar p^isterior  articular  processes,  Pai,  runs  back  from  the 
neural  arch,  and  these  have  smooth  surfaces  on  their  ventral 
aspects.  In  the  na^.nral  position  jf  tlie  vertebra,  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  its  anterior  articular  processes  fit  upon  the  poste- 
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rior  srticnlar  proceaseB  ol  the  vertebra  next  in  front,  forming 
a  joint,  and  the  two  procesBoa  are  united  by  ligaments.     Sim- 


no.  18.— A  th"™efo  vertebra  aseii  from  behind,  i.e.  the  end  turned  from  the  bead. 

Fio.  18  — Tvo  Itiomuk:  irnebrn  Tiewpd  Irmn  [h-  left  sldK,  and  in  Ibeir  naLural 
rebuive  poeliion*.  C.  the  liodv  ;  A.  neur«i  arcn  ;  *>.  ibe  iii-unl  rinK  ;  Pn,  (plDom 
procew;  Pn;  aowrinr  artltular  ■jroc^'B'i ;  Pai.  pmiterior  articular  procen:  Pt, 
tnoitente  procee*  ;  Ft,  facet  tor  articutallon  wltb  the  tubercle  at  a  rib  ;  Fc*.  JM. 


ilsrty  its  posterior  articular  processes  form  joints  (Fig.  19) 
with  the  anterior  articular  processes  of  the  vertebra  next  be- 
hind. 

The  remaining  processes  are  the  transverse,  Pt,  which 
run  outwards  and  a  little  dorsatly.  Each  of  these  has  a 
smooth  articular  surface,  F(,  near  its  outer  end. 

On  the  "  body  "  are  seen  two  articalar  surfaces  on  each 
side:  one,  Fes,  at  its  anterior,  the  other,  Fci,  at  its  posterior 
end,  and  both  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  neural  arch. 
Each  of  these  surfaces  forms  with  corresponding  areas  on 
the  vertebrse  in  front  and  behind  a  pit  into  which  the  end 
of  a  rib  fits  and  the  rib  attached  in  this  way  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  "  body "  is  also  fitted  on,  a  little  way  from  its 
dorsal  end,  to  the  articular  surface  at  the  end  of  the  traiisverse 
process. 

The  B^nnents  of  the  Axial  Skeleton.  If  a  thoracic  verte- 
bra, say  the  first  (Fig.  20),  be  detached  with  the  pair  of  ribs, 
Cv,  belonging  to  it  and  the  bit  of  the  sternum,  .9,  to  which 
these  ribs  are  fixed  ventrally,  we  would  find  a  bony  parti- 
tion formed  by  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  lying   between 
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two  arches  which  surrtfund  cavities.  The  dorsal  cavity 
inclosed  by  the  *'body''  and  "neural  arch"  contained  origi- 
nally part  of  the  spinal  cord.    The  other  ring,  made  up  by 

the  body  of  the  vertebra  dor- 
sally,  the  sternum  ventrally, 
and  the  ribs  on  the  sides,  sur- 
rounds the  chest-cavity  with 
its  contents.  All  of  these  parts 
together  form  a  typical  seg- 
ment of  the  axial  skeleton^ 
.  which,  however,  only  attains 
this  completeness  in  the  tho- 
racic region  of  the  trunk.     In 

tion  of  a  segment  of  the  axial  skeleton,    tne  SKUll  It  IS  greaiiy  muuiUtJU  , 

F.  a  vertebra  ;  C,   Cv,  ribs  articulating         j   •      ^]       nQG\i  and  the  lower 
above  with  the  body  and  transverse  pro-    »"^  "^  liio  iicv>iv  »uu  i^iic  xv/ncx 

cess  of  the  vertebra;  S,  the  breast-bone^  ^^^^  ^f  ^\^q  trunk   the  ribs   are 
The  lighter.shaded  part  between  5  and  C  F"*     ^ 

is  the  rib-cartilage.  either    absent  or  very  small, 

appearing  only  as  processes  of  the  vertebrae;  and  the  sternal 
portion  is  wanting  altogether. 

Nevertheless  we  may  regard  the  whole  axial  skeleton  as 
made  up  of  a  series  of  such  segments  placed  one  in  front  of 
another,  but  having  different  portions  of  the  complete  seg- 
ment much  modified  or  rudimentary  or  even  altogether 
wanting  in  some  regions.  Parts  which  in  this  way  really 
correspond  to  one  another  though  they  differ  in  detail,  which 
are  so  to  speak  different  varieties  of  one  thing,  are  said  in 
anatomical  language  to  be  homologous  to  one  another;  and 
when  they  succeed  one  another  in  a  row,  as  the  trunk  seg- 
ments do,  the  homology  is  spoken  of  as  serial 

The  Cervical  Vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  region  of  the 
vertebral  column  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  smaller  than 
in   the  dorsal,   but  the  arches  ^^^^ 

are  larger;  the  spinous  pro-  M^K^^^C^p^^ — *"'* 
cesses  are  short  and  often  bifid 
and  the  transverse  processes 
appear  to  be  perforated  by  a 
canal,  the  vertebral  foramen. 
The    bony  bar   bounding   this  If  U      1. 

aperture  on  the  ventral    side,    „    ^.     ,        .   ,    ^  v       ■«-. 

,*^  .      .  ...  Fig.  21.— A  cervical  T«rtebnL    Prt. 

however,    IS    in    reality    a    very  vertebral  foranaen;  Plat,  anterior  ar- 

small  rib  which  has  grown  into    ^  **'  p'"®*'®*"- 

continuity  with  the  body  and  true  transverse  process  of 
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the  vertebra,  although  separate  in  very  early  life:  the  trans- 
verse process  proper  bounds  the  vertebral  foramen  dorsally. 
In  this  latter  during  life  runs  an  artery^  which  ultimately 
enters  the  skull-cavity. 

The  Atlas  and  Axis.  The  first  and  second  cervical  verte- 
brsB  differ  considerably  from  the  rest.  The  firsts  or  atlas 
(Fig.  22),  which  carries  the  head,  has  a  very  small  body,  Ja, 
and  a  large  neural  ring.  This  ring  is  subdivided  by  a  cord, 
the  transverse  ligament,  L,  into  a  dorsal  moiety  in  which  the 
spinal  cord  lies  and  a  ventral  into  which  the  bony  process  D 
projects.  This  is  the  odontoid  process,  and  arises  from  the 
front  of  the  axis  or  second  cervical  vertebra  (Fig.  23). 
Around  this  peg  the  atlas  rotates  when  the  head  is  turned 
from  side  to  side,  carrying  the  skull  (which  articulates  with 
the  large  hollow  surfaces  Fas)  with  it. 

The  odontoid  process  really  represents  a  large  piece  of  the 
body  of  the  atlas  which  in  early  life  separates  from  its  own 
yertebra  and  becomes  united  to  the  axis. 

The  Lumbar  Vertebree  (Fig.  24)  are  the  largest  of  all  the 
movable  vertebras  and  have  no  ribs  attached  to  them.  Their 
spines  are  short  and  stout  and  lie  in  a  more  horizontal  plane 


Aa   Fas 


Fri 


Fio.  28.  Flo.  08. 

Fzo.  82.— The  atlcu.  Fio.  S8.— The  axU,  Aa,  body  of  atlas;  D,  odontoid  mocess; 
JTcM,  facet  on  front  of  atlas  with  which  the  skull  articulates;  and  in  Fi^.  88,  ant»> 
lior  articular  surface  of  axis;  L,  transverse  ligament;  Frt,  yertebral  foramen;  4P* 
Deoral  arch;  Tp^  spinous  process. 

than  those  of  the  vertebrsa  in  front.    The  articular  and  trans- 
Terse  processes  are  also  short  and  stout. 

The  Sacrum,  which  is  represented  along  with  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra  in  Fig.  25,  consists  in  the  adult  of  a  single  bone; 
but  cross-ridges  on  its  ventral  surface  indicate  the  limits  of 
the  five  separate  vertebrsd  of  which  it  is  composed  in 
childhood.    It  is   somewhat   triangular   in   form^  its  base 
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being  directed  upwards  and  articalating  witli  tbe  nnder 
surface  ol  the  body  of  tbe  fifth  lumbar  Tertebra.  On  its 
aides  are  large  surfaces  to  vhich  the  arch  beariog  the  lower 


n  seen  trcun  Uie  T«nlnl  sfalfc 


limbs  is  attached  (see  Fig.  16).     Its  ventral  surface  is  con- 
cave and  smooth  and  preaents  four  pairs  of  anterior  sacred 
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foramina,  Fsa,  which  communicate  with  the  neural  canal. 
Its  dorsal  surface^  convex  and  roughened,  has  four  similar 
pairs  of  posterior  sacral  foramina. 

The  coccyx  (Fig.  26)  calls  for  no  special  description.  The 
four  bones  which  grow  together,  or  ankylose, 
to  form  it,  represent  only  the  bodies  of  vertebrae, 
and  even  those  incompletely.  It  is  in  reality 
a  short  tail,  although  not  visible  as  such  from 
the  exterior. 

The  Spinal  Column  as  a  Whole.  The  ver- 
tebral column  is  in  a  man  of  average  height 
about  twenty-eight  inches  long.  Viewed  from 
the  side  (Pig.  17)  it  presents  four  curvatures; 
one  with  the  convexity  forwards  in  the  cervical  Thu'coo^rz- 
region  is  followed,  in  the  thoracic,  by  a  curve  with  its  concavity 
towards  the  chest.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  curve  has  again 
its  convexity  turned  ventrally,  while  in  the  sacral  and  coccy- 
geal regions  the  reverse  is  the  case.  These  curvatures  give  the 
whole  column  a  good  deal  of  springiness  such  as  would  be 
absent  were  it  a  straight  rod,  and  this  is  farther  secured  by  the 
presence  of  compressible  elastic  pads,  the  intervertebral  disks, 
made  up  of  cartilage  and  connective  tissue,  which  lie  between 
the  bodies  of  those  vertebrae  which  are  not  ankylosed  together, 
and  fill  up  completely  the  empty  spaces  left  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  in  Fig.  17.  By  means  of  these  pads, 
moreover,  a  certain  amount  of  movement  is  allowed  between 
each  pair  of  vertebrae;  and  so  the  spinal  column  can  be  bent 
to  considerable  extent  in  any  direction;  while  the  movement 
between  any  two  vertebrae  is  so  limited  that  no  sharp  bend 
can  take  place  at  any  one  point,  such  as  might  tear  or  other- 
wise injure  the  spinal  cord  contained  in  the  neural  canal. 
The  amount  of  movement  permitted  is  greatest  in  the  cervical 
region. 

In  the  case  of  the  movable  vertebrae,  the  arch  is  somewhat 
narrowed  where  it  joins  the  body  on  each  side ;  this  nar- 
rowed stalk  is  the  pedicle  {li.  Fig.  19),  while  the  broader 
remaining  portion  of  the  arch  is  its  lamina.  Between 
the  pedicles  of  two  contiguous  vertebrae  there  are  in  this 
way  left  apertures,  the  intervertebral  holes  which  form  a 
series  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  one  of  which, 
Fi,  is  shown  between  the  two  dorsal  vertebrae  in  Fig.  19. 
Through  these  foramina  nerves  run  out  from  the  spinal  cord 
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to  various  regions  of  the  Body.  The  sacral  foramina,  anterior 
and  posterior,  are  the  representatives  of  these  apertures,  but 
modified  in  arrangement,  on  account  of  the  fusion  of  the 
arches  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB  between  which  they  lie. 

Sternum.  The  sternum  or  breast-bone  (Fig.  27  and  d. 
Fig.  16)  is  wider  from  side  to  side  than  dorso-ventrally.  It 
consists  in  the  adult  of  three  pieces,  and  seen  from  the  ven- 
tral side  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  dagger.  The  piece  M 
nearest  the  head  is  called  the  handle  or  manubrium,  and  pre- 
sents anteriorly  a  notch.  Id,  on  each  side,  with  which  the 
collar-bone  articulates  (w.  Fig.  16);  farther  back  are  two 
other  notches,  Id  and  Ic2,  to  which  the  sternal  ends  of  the 
first  and  second  ribs  are  attached.  The  middle  piece,  C,  of 
the  sternum  is  called  the  body;  it  completes  the  notch  for 

the  second  rib  and  has  on  its  sides  others, 
Ic  3-7,  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ribs.  The  last  piece  of  the 
sternum,  P,  is  the  ensiforvi  or  xiphoid 
process;  it  is  composed  of  cartilage,  and 
has  no  ribs  attached  to  it. 

The  Ribs.  (Fig.  28).  There  are  twelve 
pairs  of  ribs,  each  being  a  slender  curved 
bone  attached  dorsally  to  the  body  and 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned,  and  continued 
ventrally  by  a  costal  cartilage.  In  the 
case  of  the  anterior  seven  pairs,  the  costal 
cartilages  are  attached  directly  to  the  sides 
of  the  breast-bone;  the  next  three  carti- 
lages are  each  attached  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  preceding  rib,  while  the  cartilages  of 
«     ^    „^  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  quite 

Fio.  27.— The  sternum  , ,       ,      -,  ,      n  .-l  n    j 

■eeo  on  itB  ventral  aspect,  unattachcd  vcutrally,  SO  thcse  are  called 

If,  manubrium ;  C  bo<lv;   ,,         ^  /»      j  •  •!  mu  "i. 

p,  xiphoid  process:  icu  the  free  OT floating  ribs,  ine  convexity 
le  1-7,  notififes  Xr^thJ  of  each  curvcd  rib  is  turned  outwards  so 
rib-cartilages.  ^  ^^  ^^^  rouuduess  to  the  sidcs  of  the 

chest  and  increase  its  cavity,  and  each  slopes  downwards  from 
its  vertebral  attachment,  so  that  its  sternal  end  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  its  dorsal. 

The  Skull.  (Fig.  29)  consists  of  twenty-two  bones  in  the 
adult,  of  which  eight,  forming  the  cranium.,  are  arranged  so 

to  inclose  the  brain-case  and  protect  the  auditory  organ. 
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while   the    remaining   fourteen   support  the  face  and  i 
round  the  month,  the  noee,  and  the  eje-sockets. 


Cianinm.  The  crsniom  is  a  box  with  a  thick  fioor  and 
thinner  walls  and  roof.  Its  floor  or  base  represents  In  the 
head  (as  is  depicted  in  the  diagram  Fig.  2)  that  partition  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  ventral  cavities  which  in  the  tmnk  is 
made  ap  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree.     In  ver^  early  life  it 
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preeente  in  the  middle  line  a  eeries  of  tour  bonee,  the  baai- 
eccipital,  basi-sphenotd,  prespkenoid,  and  basi-ethmoid,  which 
answer  pretty  mach  to  the  bodies  of  four  vertebrse,  and  have 
attached  to  them  the  thin  bonee  which  inclose  the  ekuU-caTity 
(which  may  be  likened  to  an  enlarged  neural  canal)  on  the 
aides  and  top.     In  the  Human  Body,  however,  these  bones 

Tip 


„5,r,-s.',f 


ill,    O,  ocdpltal  bone ;  T.  temporal ;  iv.  partfr 
malar  ;  Hi,  maxlllk;  N.  nwal;  B,  ctlimold:  U 

very  booq  ankylose  with  others  or  with  one  another;  althongh 
they  remain  distinct  throughout  life  in  the  skulls  of  very 
many  lower  animals.  On  the  base  of  the  skull,  besides  many 
email  apertures  by  which  nervcB  and  blood-vessels  pasa  in  or 
out,  is  a  large  aperture,  the  foramen  magnum,  through  which 
the  spinal  cord  passes  in  to  join  the  brain. 
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The  cranial  bones  are  the  followiDg: 

I.  The  occipital  bone  (Fig.  S9,  0),  nopaired  and  having  in 
it  itiB  foramen  magnum.    It  is  made  np  by  the  fusion  of  the 
baei-occipital  with  other  flatter  bones. 
3.  The  frontal  bone  (Fig.  29,  F),  also 
unpaired   in    the   adult,  but    in  the 
child  each  half  is  s  separate  bon&     3. 
A  pair  of  thin  platelike  parietal  bonet  | 
(Fig.  29,  Pi)  which  meet  one  another 
along  the  midJIe  line  in  the  top  of  the 
skull,  and  roof-in  a  great  port  of  the  i 
cranial  cavity.     4.  A  pair  of  temporal  I 
bones  (Fig.  %9,  T),  one  on  each  side  of 
the  skull    below    the    parietal.      On 
each  temporal  bone  is  a  large  aperture 
leading  into  the  ear-cnvity,  the  essen- 
tial parU  of  the  organs  of  hearing     ^  ^^.^  ,^  ^^  ^^ 
being  contained   in  these    bones.     5.  *wa.  The  lowsr  ja*  ii«  boen 
The  sphenoid  bone,  made  np  by  the  nr(iiefiEu.«tBih<-)i>mipHiHi« 

anion   of    the    baSt-Sp/ienOlU    and    ^re-  and  KUrroimJed  b^  Ihe  upper 

sphenoid  (lying  on  the  base  of  skull  in  J^J,  ^^'of>r^^orii'il''i5S^ 
front  of  the  basi-occipital)  with  one  S!bil«thirmid"'i'e<rfHlnn^% 
another  and  with  Batter  bones,  is  seen  m„'™Jm7'wilh'"Jh""i;f!n'y'cI>'i!^ 
partly  (Fig.  29,  S)  on  the  sides  of  tlie  "hi^™'i'r1i'^fi',e"'i^''lhe 
cranium  iu  front  of  tho  temporals.  6.  «<i«»o'iiw««i»- 
The  ethmoid,  like  the  sphenoid,  single  in  the  adult,  is  really 
made  np  by  tne  union  of  a  single  median  bnsi-ethmoid  with 
a  pair  of  lateral  bones.  It  closes  the  skull-cavity  in  front, 
and  lies  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  nasal  chambers,  being 
perforated  by  many  small  holes  through  which  the  nerves  of 
smell  pass.  A  little  bit  of  it  is  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
eye  sonket  at  E  in  Fig.  29. 

Facial  Skeleton.  The  majority  of  the  face-bones  are  in 
pairs;  two  only  being  single  and  median.  One  of  these  ia 
the  lower  jaw-bone  or  injefior  maxilla  (Fig.  29,  Md);  the 
other  is  the  vomer,  which  fcrms  part  of  the  partition  between 
the  two  nostrils. 

The  paired  face-bones  are:  1.  The  maxillm,  or  upper  jaw- 
bones (Mx,  Fig.  29),  one  on  each  side,  carrying  the  upper 
row  of  teeth  and  forming  a  great  pc;rt  of  tLe  hard  palate, 
which  separates  the  month  from  the  nose.  2.  The  palatine 
hones,  completing  the  skeleton  of  the  hard  palate,  and  behind 
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which  the  nose  communicates  by  the  posterior  nares  (Fig.  30) 
with  the  throat-cavity^  so  that  air  can  pass  in  or  out  in  breath- 
ing. 3.  The  malar  bones^  or  cheek-bones^  {Z,  Fig.  29.)  lying 
beneath  and  on  the  outside  of  the  orbit  on  each  side.  4.  The 
nasal  bones  (Ny  Fig.  29),  roofing  in  the  nose.  5.  The  lac7i» 
rymal  bones  {L,  Fig.  29),  very  small  and  thin  and  lying  be- 
tween the  nose  and  orbit.  6.  The  inferior  turbinate  bones, 
lying  inside  the  nose,  one  in  each  nostril-chamber. 

The  Hyoid.  Besides  the  cranial  and  facial  bones  there 
is,  as  already  pointed  out,  one  other,  the  hyoid  (Fig.  31), 
which  really  belongs  to  the  skull,  although  it  lies  in  the 
neck.  It  can  be  felt  in  the  front  of  the  throat,  just  above 
^  Adam's  apple/'  The  hyoid  bone  is  XT-shaped,  with  its  con- 
vexity turned  ventrally,  and  consists  of  a 
body  and  two  pairs  of  processes  called  cor- 
nua.  The  smaller  comua  (Fig.  31,  3)  are 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull  by  long 
FM^si^The  hyoid  ligaments.  These  ligaments  in  many  ani- 
S«at  ooiwiS^ '  i  ™*^^  *^®  represented  by  bones,  so  that  the 
smaucornua.  hyoid,  with   them,  forms  a  bony  arch  at- 

tached to  the  base  of  the  skull  much  as  the  ribs  are  attached 
to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  In  fishes  behind  this  hyoidean 
arch  come  several  others  which  bear  the  gills;  and  in  the 
very  young  Human  Body  these  also  are  represented,  though 
they  almost  entirely  disappear  long  before  birth.  The  hyoid, 
then,  with  its  cornua  and  ligaments  answers  pretty  much  to 
a  gill-arch,  or  really  to  parts  of  two  gill-arches,  since  the 
great  and  small  cornua  belong  to  originally  separate  arches 
present  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  It  is  a  remnant  of 
a  structure  which  has  no  longer  any  use  in  the  Human  Body; 
but  in  the  young  frog-tadpole  parts  answering  to  it  carry 
gills  and  have  clefts  between  them  which  extend  into  the 
throat  just  as  in  fishes.  The  gills  are  lost  afterwards  and  the 
clefts  closed  up  when  the  frog  gets  its  lungs  and  begins  to 
breathe  by  them.  In  the  embryonic  human  being  these  gill- 
clefts  are  also  present  and  several  more  behind  them,  but  the 
arches  between  them  do  not  bear  gills,  and  the  clefts  them- 
selves are  closed  long  before  birth.  As  they  have  no  use  their 
presence  is  hard  to  account  for;  those  who  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  regard  them  as  developmental  reminis- 
cences of  an  extremely  remote  ancestor  in  which  they  were 
of  functional  importance  somewhat  as  in  the  tadpole:  of 
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coarse  this  does  not  mean  that  men  were  developed  frotn 
tadpoles.        ^ 

The  Appendioular  Skeleton.  This  consists  of  the 
shoulder-girdle  and  the  bones  of  the  fore  limbs,  and  the 
pelvic  girdle  and  the  bones  of  the  posterior  limbs.  The  two 
supporting  girdles  in  their  natural  position  with  reference  to 
the  trunk  skeleton  are  represented  in  Fig.  32. 

The  Shoulder-girdle,  or  Pectoral  Arch.  This  is  made 
up,  on  each  side,  of  the  scapula  or  sJiouldei'-blade,  and  the 
clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

The  scapula  {S,  Fig.  32)  is  a  flattish  triangular  bone 
which  can  readily  be  felt  on  the  back  of  the  thorax.  It  is 
not  directly  articulated  to  the  axial  skeleton,  but  lies  im- 
bedded in  the  muscles  and  other  parts  outside  the  ribs  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column.  From  its  dorsal  side  arises  a 
crest  to  which  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-bone  is  fixed,  and 
on  its  outer  edge  is  a  shallow  cup  into  which  the  top  of  the 
iirm-bone  fits:  this  hollow  is  known  as  the  glenoid  fossa. 

The  collar-bone  {C,  Fig.  32)  is  cylindrical  and  attached  at 
its  inner  end  to  the  sternum  as  shown  in  the  figure,  fitting 
into  the  notch  represented  at  Id  in  Fig.  27. 

The  Fore  Limb.  In  the  limb  itself  (Fig.  33)  are  thirty 
bones.  The  largest,  a,  lies  in  the  upper  arm,  and  is  called  the 
humerus.  At  the  elbow  the  humerus  is  succeeded  by  two 
bones,  the  radius  and  ulna,  c  and  b,  which  lie  side  by  side, 
the  radius  being  on  the  thumb  side.  At  the  distal  ends  of 
these  bones  come  eight  small  ones,  closely  packed  and  forming 
the  wrist,  or  carpus.  Then  conio  five  cylindrical  bones 
which  can  be  felt  through  the  soft  parts  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  one  for  the  thumb,  and  one  for  each  of  the  fingers. 
These  are  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  distinguished  as  first, 
second,  third,  and  so  on,  the  first  being  that  of  the  thumb. 
In  the  thumb  itself  are  two  bones,  and  in  each  finger  three, 
arranged  in  rows  one  after  the  other;  these  bones  are  all  called 
phalanges. 

The  Pelvio  Girdle  (Fig.  32).  This  consists  of  a  large 
bone,  the  os  innominatum,  Oc,  on  each  side,  which  is  firmly 
fixed  dorsally  to  the  sacrum  and  meets  its  fellow  in  the  mid- 
dle ventral  line.  In  the  child  each  os  innominatum  consists 
of  three  bones,  viz.,  the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and  pubis. 
Where  these  three  bones  meet  and  finally  ankylose  there  is  a 
deep  socket,  the  acetabulum,  into  which  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
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bone  fits  (see  Fig.  16).  Between  the  pnbic  and  ischial  bones 
is  the  largest  foramen  in  the  whole  skeleton,  known  as  the 
doorlike  or  thyroid  foramen.    The  piibic   bone  lies  above 


Tta.  tl.— Th*  ekplelon  ot  the  trunk  adi)  tbe  limb  archea  BeMi  from  tha  tytmt.  C, 
•ally  ■iiiirn'KViliiK  Iik  frl'luw  hi  ili«p'.b.c;  <,y«n^,y,it  In  tl>e  vti.iral  in>-dl<ii>  li..e. 

and  the  ischial  below  it.  The  ilium  forms  the  upper  expanded 
portion  of  the  oa  innominatnm  to  which  the  line  drawn  from 
Oc  in  Fig,  'i'i  points. 

The  Hind  Limb.  In  this  there  are  thirty  bones,  as  in  the 
fore  limb,  but  not  quite  similurly  arranged;  there  being  one 
leas  at  the  ankle  than  in  the  wrist,  and  one  at  the  knee  not 
present  at  the  elbow-joint.  The  thigh-bone  or  femur  {a. 
Fig.  M)  is  the  largest  bone  in  the  body  and  extends  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee-joint.  It  presents  above  a  large  ronnded 
head  which  fits  into  the  acetabulum  and,  below,  it  is  also 
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enlarged  and  presents  smooth  surfaces  wbicb  meet  the  bones 
of  the  leg.  These  latter  are  two  in  number,  known  .as  the 
tibia,  c,  or  shin-bone,  and  fibula,  d;  the  tibia  being  on  th« 
great-toe  side.  In  front  of  the  knee-joint  is  the  knee-cap,  or 
patella,  b. 


Fia    Si,  Fio   M. 

.— Th"  i>oiie>Drtheann.    a.  hum  eras;  k  nlna:  c.  raitfiiR:  d.  (hncarpoi; 
1  iiK-tacarpal:  f.  th"  three  ptuilMWCea  of  the  nrth  dixit  (httia  nngcr);  g. 


DMim;  >,  mauiliilnjt  tkmi 


At  the  distal  end  of  the  leg-bones  comes  the  foot,  consist- 
ing of  tar8Uii,  metatarsus,  nnd  phalanges.  The  tarsus,  which 
answers  to  the  carpns  of  the  fore  limb,  la  made  np  of  seven 
icregnlar  bones,  the  lu-gest  being  the  beel-bone,  or  catcaneum^  ■ 
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h.  The  metatarsna  conBists  of  five  bones  lying  aide  by  side, 
and  each  carriea  a  toe  at  its  distal  end.  In  the  great  toe  (or 
hallux)  there  are  two  phalanges,  in  each  of  the  others  three, 
arranged  as  in  the  fingers,  but  smaller. 

Comparison  of  the  Anterior  and  Fosterior  Iilmbs-     It  is 
clear  that  the  skeletons  of  the  arm  and  leg  correspond  pretty 


/ 


ca 


■  SB,— Tb«  skeleton  or  thi>  arm  soil  lee.    H.  the  humenix;  CM.  Ita  titicular 

'hich  flu  InioititiEkiiold  rows  i>r  tbe  scnpula;  17,  the  ulna:  A.  lh«  radiua; 
olecrsnOD;  ^,  ibu  remur;  J>,  ibv  paivlla:  J^i.  ihenbula;  r,  tbe  tltiliL. 

ly  to  one  another.  They  are  in  fact  qnite  alike  in  very 
life,  and  their  difTerencea  at  birth  depend  upon  their 
ig  different  ways  as  they  develop. from  their  primitire 
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simplicity;  as  both  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the 
same  original  structure,  they  are  homologous.  The  pelvic 
girdle  clearly  corresponds  generally  to  the  pectoral  arch,  the 
tibia  and  fibnla  to  the  radius  and  ulna;  the  five  metatarsal 
bones  to  the  five  metacarpal,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  to 
those  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
in  the  arm  no  separate  bone  at  the  elbow-joint  corresponding 
to  the  patella  at  the  knee,  but  the  ulna  bears  above  a  bony 
process,  the  olecranon  {0,  Fig.  35),  which  at  first  is  a  separate 
bone  and  is  the  representative  of  the  patella.  There  are  in 
the  carpus  eight  bones  and  in  the  tarsus  but  seven.    The 


Fio.  86— Diagram  showing   the  relation  of  the  pectoral  arch  to  the  ajdal 
skeleton. 

astragalus  of  the  tarsus  (Ta,  Fig.  38)  represents,  however,  two 
bones  which  have  grown  together.  The  elbow-joint  bends 
ventrally  and  the  knee-joint  dorsally. 

Comparing  the  limbs  as  a  whole,  greater  difFerences  come 
to  light,  differences  which  are 
mainly  correlated  with  the  dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  two  limbs* 
The  arms,  serving  as  prehensile 
organs,  have  all  their  parts  as 
movable  as  is  consistent  with 
the  requisite   strength,  while 

the  lower  limbs,  having  to  bear    tachmentoi  thepelJic"arch  to  theaxlai 

the  whole  weight  of  the  Body,  **'*^'''°- 
require  to  have  their  parts  much  more  firmly  knit  together. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  should er.-girdle,  represented  red  in 
the  diagram  (Fig.  36),  only  directly  attached  to  the  axial 
skeleton  by  the  union  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  clavicles  with 
the  sternum,  and  capable  of  considerable  independent  move- 
ment, as  seen,  for  instance,  in  "  shrugging  the  shoulders." 
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The  pelvic  arch,  on  the  contrary,  is  firmly  and  immovably 
fixed  to  the  aides  of  the  sacrum.  The  socket  of  the  ecapala, 
into  which  the  head  of  the  hamerus  fits,  is  very  shallow  and 
allowB  a  far  greater  range  of  movement  than  is  permitted  by 
the  deeper  socket  on  the  pelvis,  into  vhich  the  head  of  the 
femur  fits.  Further,  if  we  hold  the  riglit  humerus  tightly 
la  the  left  hand  and  do  not  allow  il  to  move,  we  can  still 
move  the  forearm  bones  so  as  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  haod 
either  up  or  down:  no  such  movement  is  poseible  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  Finally,  in  the  foot  the  bones  are  much 
less  movable  than  in  the  hand,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  make 
a  springy  arch  (Fig,  38)  which  bears  behind  on  the  calcaneum, 
Ca,  and  in  front  on  the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
Os\  over  the  crown  of  the  arch,  at  Ta,  is  the  surface  with 


no.  88.  —The  bon«a  of  the  foot.  Ca,  mlcanRim,  or  m  toMi :  Tta.  artlenUr  aai^ 
face  fir  tibis  on  ihe  ontTagalta ;  N,  acBphold  bone ;  CI.  Cit.  flrit  vid  u«oni1 
cuneiform  boues^  Cli,  cuboid  bone  ;  tfl,  mBLalarsal  bone  ol  gnat  loe. 

which  the  leg-bones  articulate  and  on  which  the  weight  of 
the  Body  bears  in  standing. 

The  toes,  too,  are  far  less  movable  than  the  fingers,  and 
this  difference  is  especially  well  marked  between  the  great 
toe  and  the  thumb.  The  latter  can  be  made  to  meet  each  of 
the  finger-tips  and  so  the  hand  can  seize  and  manipulate  very 
small  objects,  while  this  power  of  opposing  the  first  digit  to 
the  rest  is  nearly  abaeut  in  the  foot  of  civilized  man.  In 
children,  however,  who  have  never  worn  boots,  and  in  savages, 
the  great  toe  is  far  more  movable,  though  it  never  forms  as 
complete  a  thumb  as  in  many  apes,  which  use  their  feet,  as 
well  as  their  hands,  for  prehension.  By  practice,  however, 
onr  own  toes  can  be  made  much  more  mobile  than  they 
usually  are,  so  that  the  foot  can  to  a  certain  extent  replace 
the  hand ;  as  has  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  persons  born 
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without  hands  who  have  learned  to  write  and  paint  with 
their  toes. 

PeouliaritieB  of  the  Human  Skeleton.  These  are  largely 
connected  with  the  division  of  labor  between  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  referred  to  above,  which  is  carried  farther  in  man 
than  in  any  other  creature.  Even  the  highest  apes  frequently 
use  their  fore  limbs  in  locomotion  and  their  hind  limbs  in 
prehension,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  anatomically  they 
present  less  differentiation  of  hand  and  foot.  The  other  more 
important  characteristics  of  the  human  skeleton  are  correlated 
for  the  most  part  with  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture, 
which  is  more  complete  and  habitual  in  man  than  in  the 
animals  most  closely  allied  to  him  anatomically.  These 
peculiarities,  however,  only  appear  fully  in  the  adult.  In  the 
infant  the  head  is  proportionately  larger,  which  gives  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  Body  a  comparatively  very  high  posi- 
tion and  renders  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture  difficult 
and  insecure.  The  curves  of  the  vertebral  column  are  nearly 
absent,  and  the  posterior  limbs  are  relatively  very  short.  In 
all  these  points  the  infant  approaches  more  closely  than  the 
adult  to  the  ape.  The  subsequent  great  relative  length  of  the 
posterior  limbs,  which  grow  disproportionately  fast  in  child- 
hood as  compared  with  the  anterior,  makes  progression  on 
them  more  rapid  by  giving  a  longer  stride  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  go  on  '^all  fours  ^'  except 
by  crawling  on  the  hands  and  knees.  In  other  Primates  this 
disproportion  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  does 
not  occur  to  nearly  the  same  extent. 

In  man  the  skull  is  nearly  balanced  on  the  top  of  the 
vertebral  column,  the  occipital  condyles  which  articulate  with 
the  atlas  being  about  its  middle  (Fig.  30),  so  that  but  little 
effort  is  needed  to  keep  the  head  erect.  In  four-footed  beasts, 
on  the  contrary,  the  skull  is  carried  on  the  front  end  of  the 
horizontal  vertebral  column  and  needs  special  ligaments  to 
sustain  it.  For  instance,  in  the  ox  and  sheep  there  is  a  great 
elastic  cord  running  from  the  cervical  vertebras  to  the  back 
of  the  skull  and  helping  to  hold  up  the  head.  Even  in  the 
highest  apes  the  skull  does  not  balance  on  the  top  of  the 
spinal  column;  the  face  part  is  much  heavier  than  the  back^ 
while  in  man  the  face  parts  are  relatively  smaller  and  the  cra- 
nium larger,  so  that  the  two  nearly  equipoise.  To  keep  the 
head  erect  and  look  things  straight  in  the  face,  '^  like  a  man,'' 
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\B  for  the  apes  far  more  fatigning,  and  bo  they  cannot  long 
maintain  that  position. 

The  human  spinal  column,  gradually  widening  from  the 
neck  to  the  sacrum,  is  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
head,  upper  limbs,  etc.,  carried  by  it;  and  its  ccrratures, 
which  are  peculiarly  human,  give  it  considerable  elasticity 
combined  with  strength.  The  pelvis,  to  the  sides  of  which 
the  lower  limbs  are  attached,  is  proportionately  Tery  broad  in 
man,  so  that  the  balance  can  be  more  readily  maintained 
during  lateral  bending  of  the  trunk.  The  arched  instep  and 
broad  sole  of  the  human  foot  are  also  very  characteristic. 
The  majority  of  four-footed  beasts,  as  horses,  walk  on  the 
tips  of  their  toes  and  fingers;  and  those  animals,  as  bears  and 
apes,  which  like  man  place  the  tarsus  also  on  the  ground,  or  in 
technical  language  Kre  plantigrade,  have  a  much  less  marked 
arch  there.  The  vaulted  human  tarsus,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  bones,  each  of  which  can  glide  a  little  over  its 
neighbors,  but  none  of  which  can  move  much,  is  admirably 
calculated  to  break  any  jar  which  might  be  transmitted  to 
the  spinal  column  by  the  contact  of  the  sole  with  the  ground 
at  each  step.  A  well-arched  instep  is  tlierefore  rightly  con- 
sidered a  beauty;  it  makes  progression  easier,  and  by  its 
springiness  gives  elasticity  to  the  step.  In  London  fiat-footed 
canrlidates  for  appointrnont  as  policemen  are  rejected,  as  they, 
cannot  stand  the  fatigue  of  walking  the  daily  "  beaU^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  STRUCTURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  BONE.    JOINTa 

Gross  Structure  of  the  Bones*  The  bones  of  the  Body 
have  all  a  similar  structure  and  composition,  but  on  account 
of  differences  in  shape  they  are  divided  by  anatomists  into 
the  following  groups:  (1)  Long  bones,  more  or  less  cylindrical 
in  form,  like  the  bones  of  the  thigh  and  arm,  leg  and  forearm, 
metacarpus,  metatarsus,  fingers  and  toes.  (2)  Tabular  bones, 
in  the  form  of  expanded  plates,  like  tlie  bones  on  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull,  and  the  shoulder-blades.  (3)  Short  bones, 
rounded  or  angular  in  form  and  not  much  greater  in  one 
diameter  than  in  another,  like  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
carpus.  (4)  Irregular  bones,  including  all  which  do  not  fit 
well  into  any  of  the  precedirig  groups,  and  commonly  lying 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  Body  and  divisible  into  similar 
halves,  as  the  vertebrsB.  Living  bones  have  a  bluish-white 
color  and  possess  considerable  elasticity,  which  is  best  seen  in 
long  slender  bones  such  as  the  ribs. 

To  get  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  a  bone,  we  may 
select  the  humerus  for  examination.  Externally  in  the  fresh 
state  it  is  covered  by  a  dense  white  fibrous  membrane  very 
closely  adherent  to  it  and  containing  many  small  blood-vessels. 
This  membrane  is  the  periosteum ;  on  its  under  side  new 
osseous  tissue  is  formed  while  the  bone  is  still  growing,  and 
all  through  life  it  is  concerned  in  maintaining  the  nutrition 
of  the  bone,  which  dies  if  it  be  stripped  off.  The  periosteum 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  bone  except  its  ends  in  the 
elbow  and  shoulder  joints;  the  surfaces  there  which  come  into 
contact  with  other  bones  and  glide  over  them  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint  have  no  periosteum,  but  are  covered  by 
a  thin  layer  of  gristle,  known  as  the  articular  cartilage.  Very 
early  in  the  development  of  the  Body  the  bone  in  fact  was 
represented  entirely  by  cartilage;  but  afterwards  nearly  all 
this  was  replaced  by  osseous  tissue,  leaving  only  a  thin  car- 
tilaginous layer  at  the  ends. 

86 
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The  bone  itself,  Fig.  39,  conaiste  of  a  central  nearly  cylin- 
drical portion  or  shaft,  extending  between  the  dotted  lines  x 
and  z  in  the  figure,  and  two  enlarged  articular  extremities. 
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On  the  upper  articular  extremity  is  the  roonded  surface, 
Q?,  which  enters  into  the  shoulder-joint,  fitting  sgaioBt  the 
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glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula;  and  on  the  lower  are  the  simi- 
lar surfaces,  Cpl  and  Tr,  which  articulate  with  the  radius  and 
ulna  respectively.  Besides  carrying  the  articular  surfaces, 
each  extremity  presents  several  prominences.  On  the  upper 
are  those  marked  Tmj  and  Tm  (the  greater  and  smaller  tro- 
chanters), which  give  attachment  to  muscles;  and  similar 
eminences,  the  external  and  internal  condyles^  El  and  Em, 
are  seen  on  the  lower  end.  Besides  these,  several  bony  ridges 
and  rough  patches  on  the  shaft  indicate  places  to  which  mus- 
cles of  the  arm  were  fixed. 

Internal  Structure.  If  the  bone  be  divided  longitudinally, 
it  will  be  seen  that  its  shaft  is  hollow,  the  space  being  known 
as  the  medullary  cavity,  and  in  the  fresh  bone  filled  with 
marrow.  Fig.  40  represents  such  a  longitudinal  section.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  marrow-cavity  does  not  reach  into  the  ar- 
ticular extremities,  but  that  there  the  bone  has  a  loose  spongy 
texture,  except  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface.  In  the  shaft,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  outer  compact  layer  is  much  the  thicker, 
the  spongy  or  cancellated  bone  forming  only  a  thin  stratum 
immediately  around  the  medullary  cavity.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  cancellated  bone  appears  made  up  of  a  trellis-work  of 
thin  bony  plates  which  intersect  in  all  directions  and  sur- 
round cavities  rather  larger  than  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
pin;  the  compact  bone,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  no 
cavities  in  it  until  it  is  examined  with  a  magnify ing-glass. 
In  the  spaces  of  the  spongy  portion  lies,  during  life,  a  sub- 
stance known  as  the  red  marrow,  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  yellow  fatty  marrow  lying  in  the  central  cavity  of  the 
shaft. 

Microsoopic  Structure  of  Bone.  The  microscope  shows 
that  the  compact  bone  contains  cavities  and  only  differs  from 
the  spongy  portion  in  the  fact  that  these  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  hard  true  bony  plates  surrounding  them  much  more 
numerous  in  proportion  than  in  the  spongy  parts.  If  a 
thin  transverse  section  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  be 
examined  (Fig.  41)  with  a  microscope  magnifying  twenty 
diameters,  it  will  be  seen  that  numerous  openings  exist  all 
over  the  compact  parts  of  the  section  and  gradually  become 
larger  as  this  passes  into  the  cancellated  pai^t,  next  the  medul- 
lary cavity.  These  openings  are  the  cross-sections  of  tubes 
known  as  the  Haversian  canals,  which  ramify  all  through  the 
bone,  running  mainly  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  but 
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united  by  nnmeroaa  cross  or  oblique  branches  as  seen  in  the 
loDgitudinal  sectioD  (Fig.  43).  Tbe  outermost  ODes  open  on 
the  surface  of  the  bone  beneath  the  perioBteum,  and  in  the 
ll?mg  bone  blood-veaaels  run  from  this  through  the  Haversian 
oonala  and  convey  materials  for  its  growth  and  noarishment. 


m;  ihowInK  the  meduIlMj 


The  average  diameter  of  tlie  Haversian  canals  la  0,05  mm. 
(,^11  of  an  inch). 

Aronnd  each  Haversian  canal  lies  a  set  of  plates,  or  lamella, 
of  hard  bony  substance  (see  the  transverse  section  Fig.  41), 
each  canal  with  its  lamellte  forming  an  Haversian  system: 
and  the  whole  bone  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  such  HystemSf 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  lamellae  lying  in  the  comers  be- 
tween them,  and  a  certain  number  which  run  around  the 
whole  bone  on  its  outer  and  inner  surfaces.     In  the  spongy 
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purts  of  tbe  bone  the  Haversian  canals  are  very  large  and  the 
intervening  lamellse  few  in  number. 

Between  the  lamellae  He  small  cavities,  the  lacujue,  each  of 
which  is  lenticular  in  form,  somewhat  like  the  space  which 
would  be  inclosed  by  two  watch- 
.  glasses  joined  by  their  edges. 
From  the  lacume  many  extremely 
I  fine  branching  canals,  the  canali- 
cult,  radiate  and  penetrate  the 
bony  lamellse  in  all  directions. 
'  The  innermost  canaliculi  of  each 
system  open  into  the  central  Ha- 
n  inDRftudinai  am-  versiaD  canal ;  and  those  of  various 
IwiSSiui'MnlSs"*  l*<^"i*  intercommunicating,  these 
fine  tubes  form  a  set  of  passages 
through  which  liquid  which  has  transuded  from  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  Haversian  canals  can  ooze  all  through  the 
bone.     The  lacunie  and  canaliculi  are  shown  in  Fig.  43. 

In  the  living  bone  a  granular  nucleated  cell  lies  in  each 
lacuna.  These  cells,  or  bone-corpuscles,  are  tbe  remnants  of 
those  which  built  up  the  bone,  the  hard  parta  of  the  latter 
being  really  an  intercellular  substance  or  skeleton  formed 
around  and  by  these  cells,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  calca- 
reous skeleton  is  formed  around  a  Foramiuifer  by  the  activity 
of  its  protoplasm.  By  the  co-operation  of  all  the  bone- 
corpuscles,  and  the  union  of  their  skeletons,  tbe  whole  bone 
is  built  up. 

In  other  bones  we  find  the  same  general  arraogement  of 
the  parts,  an  outer  dense  layer  and  an  inner  spongy  portion. 
In  the  flat  and  irregular  bones  there  is  no  medullary  cavity, 
and  the  whole  centre  is  filled  up  with  cancellated  tissue  with 
rei]  marrow  in  its  spaces.  For  example,  in  the  thin  bones 
roofing  in  the  skull  we  find  an  outer  and  an  inner  hard  layer  of 
compact  bone  known  as  the  outer  and  inner  (able  respectively, 
the  inner  especially  being  very  dense.  Between  the  two  tables 
lies  the  spongy  bone,  red  in  color  to  tbe  naked  eye  from  the 
marrow  within  it,  and  called  the  diploe.  The  interior  of  the 
vertebrte  also  is  entirely  occupied  by  spongy  bone.  Every- 
whrre,  except  where  a  bone  joins  some  other  part  of  the  skel- 
eton, it  is  covered  by  the  periostenm. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Bone.  Apart  from  the  bone- 
corpuscles  and  the  soft  contents  of  the  Haversian  canals  and ' 
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of  the  spaces  of  the  cancellated  bone,  the  bony  substance 
proper,  as  found  in  the  lamellae,  is  composed  of  earthy  and 
organic  portions  intimately  combined,  so  that  the  smallest 
distinguishable  portion  of  bone  contains  both.  The  earthy 
matters  form  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  weight  of  a  dried 
bone,  and  may  be  removed  by  soaking  the  bone  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  organic  portion  left  after  this  treat- 
ment constitutes  a  flexible  mass,  retaining  the  form  of  the 
original  bone;  it  consists  chiefly  of  an  albuminoid,  ossein, 
which  by  long  boiling,  especially  under  pressure  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  at  which  water  boils  when  exposed 
freely  to  the  air,  is  converted  into  gelatin,  which  dissolves 
in  the  hot  water.  Much  of  the  gelatin  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  by  boiling  the  bones  of  slaughtered 
animals,  and  even  well-picked  bones  may  be  used  to  form  a 
good  thick  soup  if  boiled  under  pressure  in  a  Papin's  digester; 
much  nutritious  matter  being,  in  the  common  modes  of  do- 
mestic cooking,  thrown  away  in  the  bones. 

The  earthy  salts  of  bone  may  be  obtained  free  from  organic 
matter  by  calcining  a  bone  in  a  clear  fire,  which  burns  away 
the  organic  matter.  The  residue  forms  a  white  very  brittle 
mass,  retaining  perfectly  the  shape  and  structural  details  of 
the  original  bone.  It  consists  mainly  of  normal  calcium 
phosphate,  or  bone-earth  (Ca„2P0J;  but  there  is  also  pres- 
ent a  considerable  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,) 
and  smaller  quantities  of  other  salts. 

Hygiene  of  the  Bony  Skeleton.  In  early  life  the  bones 
are  less  rigid,  from  the  fact  that  the  earthy  matters  then  pres- 
ent in  them  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  softer  organic  parts. 
Hence  the  bones  of  an  aged  person  are  more  brittle  and  easily 
broken  than  those  of  a  child.  The  bones  of  a  young  child 
are  in  fact  tolerably  flexible  and  may  be  distorted  by  any  con- 
tinued strain;  therefore  children  should  never  be  kept  sitting 
for  hours,  in  school  or  elsewhere,  on  a  bench  which  is  so  high 
that  the  feet  are  not  supported.  If  this  be  insisted  upon  (for 
no  child  will  continue  it  voluntarily)  the  thigh-bones  will  al- 
most certainly  be  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  seat  by  the  weight 
of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  a  permanent  distortion  may  be  pro- 
duced. For  the  same  reason  it  is  important  that  a  child 
be  made  to  sit  straight  while  writing,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
producing  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
facility  with  which  the  bones  may  be  moulded  by  prolonged 
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])ressi]r6  in  early  life  is  well  seen  in  the  distortion  of  the 
feet  of  Chinese  ladies,  produced  by  keeping  them  in  tight 
shoes;  and  in  the  extraordinary  forms  which  some  races  of 
man  produce  in  their  skulls,  by  tying  boards  on  the  heads  of 
the  children. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  life,  moreover,  the  bones  remain 
among  the  most  easily  modified  parts  of  the  Body  ;  although 
judging  from  the  fact  that  dead  bones  are  the  most  permanent 
parts  of  fossil  animals  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  other- 
wise. The  living  bone,  however,  is  constantly  undergoing 
changes  under  the  influence  of  the  protoplasmic  cells  im- 
bedded in  it,  and  in  the  living  Body  is  constantly  being  ab- 
sorbed and  reconstructed.  The  experience  of  physicians 
shows  that  any  continued  pressure,  such  as  that  of  a  tumor, 
will  cause  the  absorption  and  disappearance  of  bone  almost 
quicker  than  that  of  any  other  tissue;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  any  other  continued  pressure.  Moreover,  during  life 
the  bones  are  eminently  plastic;  under  abnormal  pressures 
they  are  found  to  quickly  assume  abnormal  shapes,  being 
absorbed  and  disappearing  at  points  where  the  pressure 
is  most  powerful,  and  increasing  at  other  points;  tight 
lacing  may  in  this  way  produce  a  permanent  distortion  of 
the  ribs. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  a  surgeon  should  be  called  in 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  once  inflammation  has  set  in  and 
the  parts  have  become  swollen  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
place  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  together  in  their  proper 
position  than  before  this  has  occurred.  Once  the  bones  are 
replaced  they  must  be  held  in  position  by  splints  or  bandages, 
or  the  muscles  attached  to  them  will  soon  displace  them 
again.  With  rest,  in  young  and  healthy  persons  complete 
union  will  commonly  occur  in  three  or  four  weeks;  but  in 
old  persons  the  process  of  healing  is  slower  and  is  apt  to  be 
imperfect. 

Articulations.  The  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  joined 
together  in  very  various  ways;  sometimes  so  as  to  admit 
of  no  movement  at  all  between  them;  in  other  cases  so  as 
to  permit  only  a  limited  range  or  variety  of  movement;  and 
elsewhere  so  as  to  allow  of  very  free  movement  in  many 
directions.  All  kinds  of  unions  between  bones  are  called  ar- 
ticulations. 

Of  articulations  permitting  no  movements,  those  which 
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unite  the  majority  of  the  cranial  bones  afford  a  good  example. 
Except  the  lower  jaw^  and  certain  tiny  bones  inside  the  tem- 
poral bone  belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  all  the  skull- 
bones  are  immovably  joined  together.  This  union  in  most 
cases  occurs  by  means  of  toothed  edges  which  fit  into  one 
another  and  form  jagged  lines  of  union  known  as  sutures. 
Some  of  these  can  be  well  seen  in  Fig.  29  between  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones  {coronal  suture)  and  between  the 
parietal  and  occipital  bones  {lamhdoidal  suture)  \  while  an- 
other lies  along  the  middle  line  in  the  top  of  the  crown 
between  the  two  parietal  bones^  and  is  known  as  the  sagittal 
suture.  In  new-born  children  where  the  sagittal  meets  the 
coronal  and  lambdoidal  sutures  there  are  large  spaces  not  yet 
covered  in  by  the  neighboring  bones,  which  subsequently 
extend  over  them.  These  openings  are  known  safontanelles. 
At  them  a  pulsation  can  often  be  felt  synchronous  with  each 
beat  of  the  heart,  which,  driving  more. blood  into  the  brain, 
distends  it  and  causes  it  to  push  out  the  skin  where  bone  is 
absent.  Another  good  example  of  an  articalation  admitting 
of  no  movement  is  that  between  the  rough  surfaces  on  the 
sides  of  the  sacrum  and  the  innominate  bones. 

We  find  good  examples  of  the  second  class  of  articulations 
— those  admitting  of  a  slight  amount  of  movement — in  the 
vertebral  column.  Between  every  pair  of  vertebrae  from  the 
second  cervical  to  the  sacrum  is  an  elastic  pad,  the  interver- 
tebral diskf  which  adheres  by  its  surfaces  to  the  bodies  of  the 
yertebrsB  between  which  it  lies,  and  only  permits  so  much 
movement  between  them  as  can  be  brought  about  by  its  own 
compression  or  stretching.  When  the  back-bone  is  curved  to 
the  right,  for  instance,  each  of  the  intervertebral  disks  is 
compressed  on  its  right  side  and  stretched  a  little  on  its  left, 
and  this  combination  of  movements,  each  individually  but 
slight,  gives  considerable  flexibility  to  the  spinal  column  as  a 
whole. 

Joints.  Articulations  permitting  of  movement  by  the  glid- 
ing of  one  bone  over  another  are  known  as  joints,  and  all 
have  the  same  fundamental  structure,  although  the  amount 
of  movement  permitted  in  different  joints  is  very  different. 

Hii>-joint.  We  may  take  this  as  a  good  example  of  a  true 
joint  permitting  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  movement. 
On  the  OS  innominatum  is  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum  (Fig, 
43),  which  is  lined  inside  by  a  thin  layer  of  articular  carti" 
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lage  which  has  aa  extremely  smootb  surface.  The  bony  cup 
is  also  deepened  a  little  by  a  cartilagioons  rim.  The  proximal 
end  of  the  femur  consiatH  of  &  neurly  Bpherical  smooth  head, 
borne  on  a  somewhat  narrower  neck,  and  fitting  into  the  ace- 
tabulum. This  bead  also  is  covered  with  articular  cartilage; 
and  it  rolls  in  the  acetabulum  like  a  ball  in  a  socket.  To 
keep  the  bones  together  and  limit  the  amount  of  movement, 
ligaments  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  These  are  composed 
of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  (Chap.  VllI)  and  are  ex- 
tremely pliable,  but  quite  inextensible  and  very  strong  and 


Fio.  43.— Sactlon  through  the  blp-jolnt. 

tough.  One  is  the  capsular  ligament,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
loose  bag  all  round  the  joint,  and  another  is  the  round  liga- 
ment, which  passes  from  the  acetabulum  to  (he  bead  of  the 
femur.  Should  the  latter  rotate  above  a  ceitain  extent  in 
its  socket,  the  round  ligament  and  one  side  of  the  capsnUr 
ligament  are  put  on  the  stretch,  and  any  further  movement 
which  might  dislocate  the  femur  (that  is,  remove  the  head 
from  its  socket)  is  checked.  Covering  the  inside  of  the  cap- 
salar  ligament  and  the  outside  of  tbe  round  ligament  is  a 
layer  of  flat  cells,  which  are  continued  in  a  modified  form 
over  tbe  articular  cartilages  aud  form  the  synovial  membrane. 
Xbis,  which  thus  forms  the  lining  of  the.  joint,  is  alwiys 
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moistened  in  health  by  a  small  quantity  of  glairy  synovial 
fluid,  something  like  the  white  of  a  raw  egg  in  consistency, 
and  playing  the  part  of  the  oil  with  which  the  contigaons 
moving  surfaces  of  a  machine  are  moistened;  it  makes  all 
run  smoothly  with  very  little  friction. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  parts^  the  head  of  the  femur  and 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  acetabulum  lie  in  close  contact, 
the  two  synovial  membranes  rubbing  together.  This  contact 
is  not  maintained  by  the  ligaments^  which  are  too  loose  and 
serve  only  to  check  excessive  movement,  but  by  the  numerous 
stout  muscles  which  pass  from  the  thigh  to  the  trunk  and 
bind  the  two  firmly  together.  Moreover,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  Body  and  transmitted 
through  the  soft  parts  to  the  outside  of  the  air-tight  joint 
helps  also  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact.  If  all  the  muscles 
and  ligaments  around  the  joint  be  cut  away,  it  is  still  found  in 
the  dead  Body  that  the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  kept  in  its 
socket  by  this  pressure,  and  so  firmly  as  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  whole  limb  without  dislocation,  just  as  the  pressure  of 
the  air  will  enable  a  boy's  **  sucker  **  to  lift  a  tolerably  heavy 
stone. 

Ball-and-socket  Joints.  Such  a  joint  as  that  at  the  hip  is 
called  a  ball-and-socket  joint  and  allows  of  more  free  move- 
ment than  any  other.  Through  movements  occurring  in  it 
the  thigh  can  he  flexed y  or  bent  so  that  the  knee  approaches 
the  chest;  or  extendedy  that  is,  moved  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  can  be  abducfed,  so  that  the  knee  moves  outwards; 
and  adducted,  or  moved  back  towards  the  other  knee  again. 
The  limb  can  also  by  movements  at  the  hip-joint  be  circum- 
ducted,  that  is,  made  to  describe  a  cone  of  which  the  base  is 
at  the  foot  and  the  apex  at  the  hip.  Finally,  rotation  can 
occur  in  the  joint,  so  that  with  knee  and  foot  joints  held 
rigid  the  toes  can  be  turned  in  or  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
a  rolling  around  of  the  femur  in  its  socket. 

At  the  junction  of  the  humerus  with  the  scapula  is  another 
ball-and-socket  joint  permitting  all  the  above  movements  to 
even  a  greater  extent.  This  greater  range  of  motion  at  the 
shoulder-joint  depends  mainly  on  the  shallowness  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  as  compared  with  the  acetabulum,  and  upon 
tl)e  absence  of  any  ligament  answering  to  the  round  ligament 
of  the  hip-joint.  Another  ball-and-socket  joint  exists  between 
the  carpus  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  and  others 
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with  the  same  Yariety,  but  a  much  less  range,  of  movement 
between  each  of  the  remaining  metacarpal  bones  and  the 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  finger  which  articulates  with  it. 

Hinge-jointB.  Another  form  of  synovial  joint  is  known  as 
a  hinge-joint.  In  it  the  articulating  bony  surfaces  are  of 
such  shape  as  to  permit  of  movement,  to  and  fro,  in  one  plane 
only,  like  a  door  on  its  hinges.  The  joints  between  the  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  are  good  examples  of  hinge-joints.  If 
no  movement  be  allowed  where  the  finger  joins  the  palm  of 
the  hand  it  will  be  found  that  each  can  be  bent  and  straight- 
ened at  its  own  two  joints,  but  not  moved  in  any  other  way. 
The  knee  is  also  a  hinge- joint,  as  is  the  articulation  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  skull  which  allows  us  to 
open  and  close  our  mouths.  The  latter  is,  however,  not  a 
perfect  hinge-joint,  since  it  permits  of  a  small  amount  of 
lateral  movement  such  as  occurs  in  chewing,  and  also  of  a 
gliding  movement  by  which  the  lower  jaw  can  be  thrust  for- 
ward so  as  to  protrude  the  chin  and  bring  the  lower  row  of 
teeth  outside  the  upper. 

Pivot-jointB.  In  this  form  one  bone  rotates  around 
another  which  remains  stationary.  We  have  a  good  example 
of  it  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrsB.  The 
first  cervical  vertebra  or  atlas  (Fig.  22)  has  a  very  small 
body  and  a  very  large  arch,  and  its  neural  canal  is  subdivided 
by  a  transverse  ligament  {L,  Fig.  22)  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ven- 
tral portion;  in  the  former  the  spinal  cord  lies.  The  second 
vertebra  or  axis  (Fig.  23)  has  arising  from  its  body  the  stout 
bony  peg,  Z>,  called  the  odontoid  process.  This  projects  into 
the  ventral  portion  of  the  space  surrounded  by  the  atlas,  and, 
kept  in  place  there  by  the  transverse  ligament,  forms  a  pivot 
around  which  the  atlas,  carrying  the  skull  with  it,  rotates 
when  we  turn  the  head  from  side  to  side.  The  joints  on  each 
side  between  the  atlas  and  the  skull  are  hinge- joints  and  per- 
mit only  the  movements  of  nodding  and  raising  the  head. 
When  the  head  is  leaned  over  to  one  side^  the  cervical  part  of 
the  spinal  column  is  bent. 

Another  kind  of  pivot-joint  is  seen  in  the  forearm.  If 
the  limb  be  held  straight  out,  with  the  palm  up  and  the  elbow 
resting  on  the  table,  so  that  the  shoulder- joint  be  kept  steady 
while  the  hand  is  rotated  until  its  back  is  turned  upwards,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  radius  has  partly  rolled  round  the  ulna. 
When  the  palm  is  upwards  and  the  thumb  outwards,  the 
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lower  end  of  the  radins  can  be  felt  on  the  enter  eide  of  the 
forearm  just  above  the  wrist,  and  if  this  be  done  while  the  hand 
is  turning  over,  it  will  be  easily  discerned  that  during  the 
movement  this  end  of  the  radius,  carrying  the  band  with  it, 
travels  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  so  as  to  get  to  its 
inner  side.     The  relative  position  of  the  bones  when  the  palm 
is  upwards  is  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  44,  and  when  the  palm  is 
down  at  B.     The  former  position 
is  known  as  supination;  the  latter 
a&  pronation.    The  elbow  end  of 
the    humerus  (Fig.  30)  bears  'a 
large  artinular  surface:    on    the 
inner  two  thirds  of  this,  JV,  the 
ulna    fits,   and    the    ridges    and 
grooves  of  both  bones  interlock- 
ing form  a  binge-joint,  allowing 
only  of  bending  or  straightening 
the  forearm   on   the   arm.     Tlie 
radius  fits  on  the  rounded  outer 
third,  Cpl,  and  forms  there  a  ball- 
and-socket    joint    at   which    the 
movement  takes  place  when  the 
hand  is  turned  from  the  supine 
to  the  prone  position;   the  ulna 
forming  a  fixed  bar  around  which 
^  ^  the  lower  end  of  the   radius  is 

moved. 

Otiding  Jointa.    These  per- 
""""'  "' "'""'  mit  as  a  rule  but  little  movement: 

examples  are  found  between  the  closely  packed  bones  of  the 
tarsits  (Fig.  38)  and  carpus,  which  slide  a  little  over  one 
another  when  subjected  to  prcsanre. 

Hygione  of  the  Jointfl.  When  a  bone  is  displaced  or 
dislocated  the  ligaments  around  the  joint  are  more  or  less 
torn  and  other  soft  parts  injured.  This  soon  leads  to  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  which  niako  not  only  the  recognition  of 
the  injury  but,  after  diagnosiii,  the  replacement  of  the  bone, 
or  the  reductiun  of  the  dislocation,  difficult.  Moreover  the 
muscles  attached  to  it  constantly  pull  on  the  displaced  bone 
and  drag  it  still  farther  out  of  place;  eo  that  it  la  of  great 
importance  that  a  dislocation  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  most  cases  this  cau  only  be  attempted  with  safety  by  one 
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who  knows  the  form  of  the  bones^  and  possesses  sufficient  ana- 
tomical knowledge  to  recognize  the  direction  of  the  displace- 
ment. No  injary  to  a  joint  should  be  neglected.  Inflamma- 
tion once  started  there  is  often  difficult  to  check  and  runs  on, 
in  a  chronic  way,  until  the  synovial  surfaces  are  destroyed, 
and  the  two  bones  perhaps  grow  together,  rendering  the  joint 
permanently  stiff.  A  sprained  joint  should  get  immediate 
and  complete  rest,  for  weeks  if  necessary,  and  if  there  be 
much  swelling,  or  continued  pain,  medical  advice  should  be 
obtained.  An  improperly  cared-for  sprain  is  the  cause  of  many 
a  useless  ankle  or  knee. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
CARTILAGE  AND  CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 

Temporary  and  Permanent  Cartilages.  In  early  life  a 
great  many  parts  of  the  supporting  framework  of  the  Body, 
which  afterwards  become  bone,  consist  of  cartilage.  Such  for 
example  is  the  case  with  all  the  yertebraB,  and  with  the  bones 
of  the  limbs.  In  these  cartilages  subsequently  the  process 
known  as  ossification  takes  place,  by  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  original  cartilaginous  model  is  removed  and  replaced  by 
true  osseous  tissue.  Often,  however,  some  of  the  primitive 
cartilage  is  left  throughout  the  whole  of  life  at  the  ends  of 
the  bones  in  joints  where  it  forms  the  articular  cartilages; 
and  in  various  other  places  still  larger  masses  remain,  such  as 
the  costal  cartilages,  those  in  the  external  ears  forming  their 
framework,  others  finishing  the  skeleton  of  the  nose  which  is 
only  incompletely  bony,  and  many  in  internal  parts  of  the 
Body,  as  the  cartilage  of  "  Adam's  apple,"  which  can  be  felt 
in  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  a  number  of  rings  around  the 
windpipe  serving  to  keep  it  open.  These  persistent  masses 
are  known  as  the  per^nanent,  the  others  as  the  temporary 
cartilages.  In  old  age  many  so-called  permanent  cartilages 
become  calcified — that  is,  hardened  and  made  unyielding  by 
deposits  of  lime-salts  in  them — without  assuming  the  histo- 
logical character  of  bone,  and  this  calcification  of  the  perma- 
nent cartilages  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  want  of  pliability  and 
suppleness  of  the  frame  in  advanced  life. 

Hyaline  Cartilage.  In  its  purest  form  cartilage  is  flexi- 
ble and  elastic,  of  a  pale  bluish-white  color  when  alive  and 
seen  in  large  masses,  and  cuts  readily  with  a  knife.  In  thin 
pieces  it  is  quite  transparent.  Everywhere  except  in  the 
joints  it  is  invested  by  a  tough  adherent  membrane,  the  peri- 
chondrium, which  resembles  in  structure  and  function  the 
periosteum  of  the  bones.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  in 
water,  such  cartilages  yield  a  solution  of  chondrin,  which 
differs  from  gelatin  in  minor  points,  but  agrees  with  it  in  the 
fact  that  its  solution  in  hot  water  '^  sets  "  or  gelatinizes  on  cool- 
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ing.  When  a  thin  slice  of  hyaline  cartilage  ie  examined  vith 
a  microscope  it  is  found  (Fig.  45)  to  consist  of  granular  nncle- 
ated  cells,  often  collected  into  groups  of  two,  four,  or  more, 
scattered  through  a  homogeneous  or  faintly  granular  gronnd- 
substance  or  matrix.  Essentially,  cartilage  resembles  bone, 
being  made  np  of  protoplasmic  cells  and  a  proportionately 
large  amount  of  non-protoplasmic  intercellular  substance,  the 


Fib.  «,— a  (Un  slice  or  eartiUKe.  magnlflnl.  to  nhow  the  oellt  Imbedded  In  Ow 
liODuicsneoiis  mmtilx.  a,  &c«ll  In  whlcb  ihn  DucleughMdMiJiid;  b.  acMll  la  which 
4l>iHlDn  Is  luBt  complrte;  c,  c.  a  group  of  four  cells  reaulllne  tiom  further  dlvlilon 
ot  a  pair  like  b;  tba  new  celli  hate  formed  some  matrix  between  ihem.  BepantiiiK 
cbcDi  trom  another;  d,  d,  ca*ltl«e  In  the  matrix  trom  which  cellt  bays  dropped  out 
dniinR  the  preparation  of  the  specimen. 

cells  being  the  more  actively  living  part  and  the  matrix  their 
product.  Examples  of  this  hyaline  variety  (so  called  from 
its  glassy  transparent  appearance)  are  found  in  all  the  tempo- 
rary cartilages,  and  in  the  costal  and  articular  among  the 
permanent. 

CitrtilageB  rarely  contain  blood-vessels  except  at  points 
where  a  temporary  cartilage  is  being  removed  and  replaced 
by  bone;  then  blood-vessels  run  in  from  the  perichondrium 
&nd  form  loops  in  the  matrix,  around  which  it  is  absorbed 
and  bony  tissue  deposited.  In  consequence  ot  the  usual 
absence  of  blood-vessels  the  nutritive  processes  and  exchanges 
of  material  must  be  small  and  slow  in  cartilage,  as  might  In- 
deed be  expected  from  the  passive  and  merely  mechanical 
rdle  which  this  tissue  plays. 

Hyaline  cartil^e  is  the  type,  or  most  characteristically 
developed  form,  of  a  tissue  found  with  modifications  else- 
where in  the  Body.  One  of  its  other  modifications  is  the  so- 
called  cellular  cartilage,  which  consists  of  the  cells  with 
hardly  any  matrix,  only  just  enough  to  form  a  thin  capsule 
around  each.    This  form  is  tliat  with  which  all  the  carti- 
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lages  commence,  the  hyaline  variety  being  bnilt  up  by  the  in- 
-crease  of  the  cell  capsules  and  their  fusion  to  form  the  ma- 
trix. It  persists  throughout  life  in  the  thin  cartilaginous 
plate  of  a  mouse's  external  ear.  Other  varieties  of  cartilage 
are  really  mixtures  of  true  cartilage  and  connective  tissues, 
and  will  be  considered  after  the  latter. 

The  Connective  Tissues.  These  complete  the  skeleton, 
marked  out  in  its  coarser  features  by  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
and  constitute  the  final  group  of  the  supporting  tissues. 
They  occur  in  all  forms,  from  broad  membranes  and  stout 
cords  to  the  finest  threads  forming  networks  around  the  other 
ultimate  histological  elements  of  various  organs.  In  addition 
to  subsidiary  forms,  three  main  varieties  of  this  tissue  are 
readily  distinguishable,  viz.,  areolar y  white  fibrous,  and  yellow 
elastic.  Each  consists  of  fibres  and  cells,  the  fibres  being  of 
two  kinds,  mixed  in  nearly  equal  proportions  in  the  areolar 
variety,  while  one  kind  predominates  in  one  and  another  in 
the  second  of  the  remaining  chief  forms. 

Areolar  Connective  Tissue.  This  exists  abundantly  be- 
neath the  skin,  where  it  forms  a  loose  layer  which  permits 
the  skin  to  be  moved,  more  or  less,  to  and  fro  over  the  sub- 
jacent parts.  Areolar  tissue  consist^  of  innumerable  bands 
and  cords  interlacing  in  all  directions,  and  can  be  greatly  dis- 
tended by  blowing  air  in  at  any  point,  from  whence  it  travels 
widely  through  the  intercommunicating  meshes:  if  dried 
while  distended  it  is  somewhat  like  raw  cotton  in  appearance 
but  not  so  white.  In  dropsy  of  the  legs  or  feet  the  cavities 
of  this  tissue  are  distended  with  lymph,  which  in  health  is 
present  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  them.  From 
beneath  the  skin  the  areolar  tissue  extends  all  through  the 
Body  between  the  muscles  and  around  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves;  and  still  finer  layers  of  it  enter  into  these  and  other 
organs  and  unite  their  various  parts  together.  It  constitutes 
in  fact  a  soft  packing  material  which  fills  up  the  holes  and 
corners  of  the  Body,  as  for  instance  around  the  blood-vessels 
and  l>etween  the  muscles  in  Fig.  4. 

Microsoopio  Structure  of  Areolar  Tissue.  When  exam- 
ined with  the  microscope  areolar  tissue  is  seen  to  consist  of 
nucleated  cells  imbedded  in  a  ground -substance  which  is  per- 
meated by  fibres.  The  fibres  everywhere  form  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  the  tissue  (the  homogeneous  matrix  and  the 
cells  being  inconspicuous)  and  are  of  two  very  different  kinds. 
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In  a  strict  sense  indeed  the  areolar  tisene  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  mixture  of  two  tiesuee,  one  correspoDding  to  each 
Tariety  of  fibres  in  it.  It  is  characterized  by  its  looae  texture 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  two  forms  of  fibres  are  present  in 
about  eqiial  quantities.  In  many  places  a  tissue  containing 
the  same  histological  elements  as  the  areolar  tissue  is  found 
in  the  form  of  dense  membranes,  as  for  example  periosteum 
and  perichondrium. 

WMte  Fibrous  Tissue.  One  of  the  varieties  of  fibres  per- 
vading the  matrix  of  areolar  tissue  exists  almost  unmixed 
with  the  other  kind  in  the  cords  or  tendons  which  unite  muB- 


Pio.  «.— Whfte  flbmiui  oonneotlTe  tjHUe.  hrjrliljr  muBniflwi.    Tlie  niii^ieaied  eor- 

Uio  Rurtuce  of  tho  biiudleH  of  mireH. 
Fio.  4«u.~Yei]Dir  elMLk  iriaue,  m«Knlfl»l  »' ""  I"  "brM  h»T»  been  torn  apart. 

des  to  the  hones.  This  form,  known  as  the  white  fibrous  con- 
ttective  iisxue,  is  also  found  fairly  pure  in  the  ligaments  around 
moat  joints.  Physically  it  is  very  flexible  bnt  extremely 
tough  and  inextensible,  so  that  it  will  readily  bend  in  any 
direction  bnt  is  very  bard  to  break;  when  fresh  it  has  an 
opaque  white  color. 

White  fibrous  tissue  (Fig.  46)  consists  of  a  matrix,  contain- 
iog  cavities  in  which  cells  lie,  and  pervaded  by  bundles  of 
extremely  fine  fibres.     These  fibres  run  in  each  bundle  toler- 
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ably  parallel  to  one  another  in  a  wavy  Course  (Fig.  46)  and 
never  branch  or  unite.    Their  diameter  varies  from  0.0005  to 

0.001  millimeter  (y^iinr  ^^  nioo  ^^  *^  inch). 

Chemically  this  tissue  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  its 
fibres  swell  up  and  become  indistinguishable  when  treated 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  gelatin 
when  boiled  in  water.  The  substance  in  it,  called  ossein  in 
bones,  which  is  turned  into  gelatin  by  such  treatment,  is  here 
known  as  collagen.  Glue  is  impure  gelatin  obtained  from 
tendons  and  ligaments,  and  calf's-foot  jelly,  so  often  recom- 
mended to  invalids,  is  a  purer  form  of  the  same  substance 
obtained  by  boiling  the  feet  of  calves,  which  contain  the  ten- 
dons of  many  muscles  passing  from  the  leg  to  the  foot. 

Elastic  Tissue.  This  is  almost  invariably  mixed  in  some 
proportion  in  all  specimens  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  even  the 
purest,  such  as  the  tendons  of  muscles;  but  in  certain  places 
it  exists  almost  alone,  as  for  example  in  tlie  ligaments  {Jiga- 
menta  subflava)  between  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in 
the  coats  of  the  larger  arteries.  In  quadrupeds  it  forms  the 
great  ligament  already  referred  to  (p.  83),  which  helps  to  sus- 
tain the  head.  This  tissue,  in  mass,  is  of  a  dull  yellow  color 
and  extremely  extensible  and  elastic;  when  purest  nearly  as 
much  so  as  a  piece  of  india-rubber.  Sometimes  it  appears 
under  the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of  delicate  membranes, 
but  more  often  it  is  in  the  form  of  fibres  (Fig.  46a)  which  are 
coarser  than  those  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  frequently 
branch  and  unite.  It  is  unaffected  by  acetic  acid  and  does 
not  yield  gelatin  when  boiled  in  water. 

Connective-tissue  Corpuscles.  The  fibres  of  white  fi- 
brpus  tissue,  wherever  it  is  found,  are  united  into  bundles  by 
a  structureless  ground-material  known  as  the  cement'Suh- 
stancCy  which  also  invests  each  bundle,  or  skein  as  we  may 
call  it,  with  a  delicate  coating.  In  this  ground -substance  are 
numerous  cavities,  branched  and  flattened  in  one  diameter, 
and  often  intercommunicating  by  their  branches.  In  these 
cavities  lie  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  (Fig.  47),  fre- 
quently also  branched,  known  as  the  connective-tissue  cor^ 
puscles.  These  it  is  which  build  up  the  tissue,  each 
cell  in  the  course  of  development  forming  around  it  a 
quantity  of  intercellular  substance,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes fibrillated  in  great  part,  the  remainder  forming  the 
cement.    The  cells  do  not  quite  fill  the  cavities  in  which  they 
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lie,  and  these  opening  into  others  by  their  offsets  there  is 
formed  a  set  of  minute  tubes  ramifying  through  the  con- 
nectiye  tissues;  and  (since  these  in  turn  permeate  nearly  all 
the  Body)  pervading  all  the  organs.  In  these  cell-cayities 
and  their  branches  the  lymph  flows  before  it  enters  definite 
lymphatic  yessels,  and  they  are  accordingly  known  as  lymph 


Flo.  47. — Oonnective-tiasue  corpuscles :  o,  from  areolar  tiBsue  ;  6,  from  tendon  ; 

c,  wandering  cells. 

canalictiK.  In  addition  to  the  fixed  branched  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  there  are  often  found  other  cells,  when  living 
connective  tissue  is  examined.  These  cells  much  resemble 
white  blood-corpuscles,  and  probably  are  such  which  have 
bored  through  the  walls  of  the  finer  blood-vessels.  They 
creep  about  along  the  canaliculi  by  means  of  their  faculty 
of  amoeboid  movement,  and  are  known  as  the  ''  wandering 
cells/' 

Subsidiary  Varieties  of  Connective  Tissue  — In  various 
parts  of  the  Body  are  connective-tissue  structures  which  have 
not  undergone  the  typical  development,  but  have  departed 
from  it  in  one  way  or  another.  The  cells  having  formed  a 
non-fibrillated  intercellular  substance  around  them,  develop- 
ment may  go  ho  farther  and  the  mass  remain  permanently  as 
the  fellylike  connective  tissue  ;  or,  as  in  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye  (Chap.  XXXI),  the  cells  having  formed  the  soft 
matrix,  may  disappear  and  leave  the  latter  only.  In  other 
cases  the  intercellular  substance  disappears  and  the  cells 
branching,  and  joining  by  the  ends  of  their  branches,  form  a 
network  themselves,  nucleated  or  not  at  the  points  answering 
to  the  centre  of  each  originally  separate  cell.  This  is  known 
as  adenoid  connective  tissue.  In  other  cases  the  cells  almost 
alone  constitute  the  tissue,  becoming  flattened,  closely  fltted 
at  their  edges,  and  united  by  a  very  small  amount  of  cement- 
sabstance.  Membranes  formed  in  this  way  lie  beneath 
epithelium  in  many  places    and    are   known  as  basement' 
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membranes:  the  flat  cells  (Fig.  11,  b)  which  form  the 
epithelium  of  the  eerous  cavities  are  themselves  a  layer  of 
modified  connective-tieaue  corpuscles. 

In  hraio  aod  spinal  cord,  protecting  and  snpporting  the 
aerve-tisBues,  are  found  branched  cells  forming  the  neuroglia. 
They  are  not  tme  connective  tissue,  but  correspond  to  cells 
of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  shut  in  when  the 
medullary  canal  was  closed  in  the  embryo. 

Elastio  Cartilage  and  Fibro-oartilEige.  We  may  now 
return  to  cartilages  and  consider  thoee  forms  which  are  made 
up  of  more  or  leas  true  cartilage  mixed  with  less  or  more  con- 
nective  tissue  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  cartilages  of  the 
ear  and  nose  and  some  others  have  their  matrix  pervaded  by 
fine  branching  fibres  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  form  net- 
works around  the  groups  of  cartilage-cells.  Such  cartilages 
are  pliable  and  tough  and  possess  also  considerable  extensibil- 
ity and  elasticity.  They  are  known  as  ela«lir  or,  from  their 
color,  as  yellow  cartilages.  Elsewhere,  especially  in  the  carti- 
lages which  lie  between  the  bones  in  some  joints,  we  find 
forms  which  have  the  matrix  pervaded  by  white  fibrous  tissue 
and  known  as  fibro-cartilagex.  For  example  the  articular 
oartilage  on  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  does  not  come  into 
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direct  contact  with  that  covering  its  socket  on  the  skull,  bat 
lying  between  the  two  in  the  joint  (Fig.  48)  is  an  inlerarlic- 
ular  fibro-eartilage :  similar  cartilages  exist  in  the  knee-joint; 
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and  the  intervertebral  disks  are  also  made  up  of  this  tissue. 
Both  elastic  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  often  shade  off 
insensibly  into  pure  elastic  or  pure  white  fibrous  connective 
tissue. 

Homologies  of  the  Supporting  Tissxies.  Bone^  cartilage, 
and  connective  tissue  all  agree  in  broad  structural  characters, 
and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  the  Body.  In 
each  of  them  the  cells  which  have  built  up  the  tissue,  with 
few  exceptions,  form  an  inconspicuous  part  of  it  in  its  fully 
developed  state,  the  chief  mass  of  it  consisting  of  intercellular 
substance.  In  hyaline  cartilages  this  latter  is  not  fibrillated; 
but  these  cartilages  pass  insensibly  in  various  regions  of  the 
Body  into  elastic  or  fibro-cartilages,  and  these  latter  in 
turn  into  elastic  or  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The  lamellae 
of  bone,  too,  when  peeled  off  a  bone  softened  in  acid  and 
examined  with  a  very  high  magnifying  power,  are  seen  to  be 
pervaded  by  fine  fibres.  Structurally,  therefore,  one  can 
draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  these  tissues.  The  same 
is  true  of  their  chemical  composition ;  bone  and  white  fibrous 
tissue  contain  a  substance  (collagen)  which  is  converted  into 
gelatin  when  boiled  in  water;  and  in  old  people  many  carti- 
lages become  hardened  by  the  deposit  in  their  matrix  of  the 
same  lime-salts  which  give  its  hardness  to  bone.  Fuiiher, 
the  developmental  history  of  all  of  them  is  much  alike.  In 
very  early  life  each  is  represented  by  cells  only:  these  form 
an  intercellular  substance,  and  this  subsequently  may  become 
fibrillated,  or  calcified,  or  both.  Finally  they  all  agree  in 
manifesting  in  health  no  great  physiological  activity,  their 
use  in  the  Body  depending  upon  the  mechanical  properties 
of  their  intercellular  portions. 

The  close  alliance  of  all  three  is  further  shown  by  the 
frequency  with  which  they  replace  one  another.  All  the 
bones  and  cartilages  of  the  adult  are  at  first  represented  only 
by  collections  of  connective  tissue.  Before  or  after  birth  this 
is  in  some  cases  substituted  by  bone  directly  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  collar-bone  and  the  bones  on  the  roof  of  the  skull),  while 
in  other  cases  cartilage  supplants  the  connective  tissue,  to  be 
afterwards  in  many  places  replaced  by  bone,  while  elsewhere 
it  romains  throughout  life. 

Moreover  in  different  adult  animals  we  often  find  the 
same  part  bony  in  one,  cartilaginous  in  a  second,  and  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue  in  a  third:  so  that  these  tissues 
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not  only  represent  one  another  at  different  stages  in  the  life 
of  the  same  animal  but  permanently  throughout  the  whole 
life  of  different  animals.  Low  in  the  animal  scale  we  find 
them  all  represented  merely  by  cells  with  structureless  inter- 
cellular substance:  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  the  latter 
becomes  fibrillated  and  forms  distinct  connective  tissue. 
In  the  highest  MoUusks  (as  the  cuttle-fishes)  this  is 
partly  replaced  by  cartilage,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  low- 
est fishes;  while  in  some  other  fishes  and  the  remaining 
Vertebrates  we  find  more  or  less  bone  appearing  in  place  of 
the  original  connective  tissue  or  cartilage. 

From  the  similarity  of  their  modes  of  development  and 
fundamental  structure,  the  transitional  forms  which  exist 
between  them,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  replace 
one  another,  histologists  class  the  three  (bone,  cartilage,  and 
connective  tissue)  together  as  homologous  tissues  and  regard 
them  as  differentiations  of  the  same  original  structure. 

Hygienic  Remarks.  Since  in  the  new-born  infant  many 
parts  which  will  ultimately  become  bone  consist  only  of  car- 
tilage, the  young  child  requires  food  which  shall  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lime-salts  which  are  used  in  building 
np  bone.  Nature  provides  this  in  the  milk,  which  is  rich  in 
such  salts  (see  Chap.  XXI),  and  no  other  food  can  thoroughly 
replace  it.  Long  after  infancy  milk  should  form  a  large 
part  of  a  child's  diet.  Many  children  though  given  food 
abundant  in  quantity  are  really  starved,  since  their  food  does 
not  contain  in  sufficient  amount  the  mineral  salts  requisite 
for  their  healthy  development. 

At  birth  even  those  bones  of  a  child  which  are  most  ossi- 
fied are  often  not  continuous  masses  of  osseous  tissue.  In  the 
humerus,  for  example,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  well  ossified 
and  so  is  each  end,  but  between  the  shafts  and  each  of  the 
articular  extremities  there  still  remains  a  cartilaginous  layer, 
and  at  those  points  the  bone  increases  in  length,  new  cartilage 
being  formed  and  replaced  by  bone.  The  bone  increases  in 
thickness  by  new  osseous  tissue  formed  beneath  the  perios- 
teum. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  On 
account  of  the  largely  cartilaginous  and  imperfectly  knit 
state  of  its  bones,  it  is  cruel  to  encourage  a  young  child  to 
walk  beyond  its  strength,  and  may  lead  to  "  bow-legs''  or 
other  permanent  distortions.  Nevertheless  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  animal  body,  moderate  exercise  promotes  the  growth  of 
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the  tissues  concerned^  and  it  is  nearly  as  bad  to  wheel  a  child 
about  forever  in  a  baby-carriage  as  to  force  it  to  over  exertion. 

The  best  rule  is  to  let  a  healthy  child  use  its  limbs  when 
it  feels  inclined,  but  not  by  praise  or  blame  to  incite  it  to 
efforts  which  are  beyond  its  age,  and  so  sacriiice  its  healthy 
growth  to  the  vanity  of  parent  or  nurse. 

The  final  knitting  together  of  the  bony  articular  ends 
with  the  shaft  of  many  bones  takes  place  only  comparatively 
late  in  life,  and  the  age  at  which  it  occurs  varies  much  in 
different  bones.  Generally  speaking,  a  layer  of  cartilage  re- 
mains between  the  shaft  and  the  ends  of  the  bone,  until  the 
latter  has  attained  its  full  adult  length.  To  take  a  few 
examples  :  the  lower  articular  extremity  of  the  humerus 
only  becomes  continuous  with  the  shaft  by  bony  tissue  in  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year  of  life.  The  upper  articular 
extremity  only  joins  the  shaft  by  bony  continuity  in  the 
twentieth  year.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  joins  the  shaft 
by  bone  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  year,  and 
the  lower  end  during  the  twentieth.  In  the  tibia  the  upper 
extremity  and  the  shaft  unite  in  the  twenty-first  year,  and 
the  lower  end  and  the  shaft  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  : 
while  in  the  fibula  the  upper  end  joins  the  shaft  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  lower  end  in  the  twenty-first. 
The  separate  vertebra  of  the  sacrum  are  only  united  to  form 
one  bone  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life;  and  the  ilium^ 
ischium,  and  pubis  unite  to  form  the  os  innomhiatum  about 
the  same  period.  Up  to  about  twenty-five  then  the  skeleton 
is  not  firmly  "knit,"  and  is  incapable,  without  risk  of  injury, 
of  bearing  strains  which  it  might  afterwards  meet  with  im- 
punity. To  let  lads  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  row  and  take 
other  exercise  in  plenty  is  one  thing,  and  a  good  one;  but  to 
allow  them  to  undergo  the  severe  and  prolonged  strain  of 
training  for  and  rowing  a  long  race  is  quite  another,  and  not 
devoid  of  risk. 

Adipose  Tissue.  Fatty  substances  of  several  kinds  exist 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Human  Body  in  health,  some 
as  minute  droplets  floating  in  the  bodily  liquids  or  imbedded 
in  various  cells,  but  most  in  special  cells,  nearly  filled  with 
fat,  and  collected  into  masses  with  supporting  and  nutritive 
parts  to  form  adipose  tissue.  In  fact  almost  in  every  spot 
where  the  widely  distributed  areolar  tissue  is  found,  there  is 
adipose  tissue  in  greater  or  less  proportion  mixed  with  it. 
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Considerable  quantities  exist  for  example  in  the   subcnta- 

neous  areolar  tissue,  especially  in  the  female  sex,  giving  the 

figore  of  the  woman  its  general  more  graceful  roundness  of 

contour  when  compared  with  that  of  the  male.     Large  quanti- 

ties  commonly  lie  in  the  abdominal  cavity  around  the  kid- 

neys;    in  the  eye-aockets,  forming  a 

pad   for  the  eyeballs ;  in  the  mai^ 

row   of  bouea;    around  the  joints, 

and  BO  on. 

Examined  with  the  microscope 
(Pig.  49)  adipose  tissue  is  fonnd  to 
consist  of  small  vesicles  from  0.3 
mm.  to  0.09  mm.  (^{-1  to  ^f^  inch) 
in  diameter,  clustered  together  into 
little  masses  and  bound  to  one  an- 


m. «.— Sktoelli  tmbnldiid 
hi  areoliir  tlmje.  a.  nuoleus' 
b,  proMplum  ;  c.  oil-dr<^>leL 


Other  by  connective  tissue  and  blood- 
vessels which  intertwine  around 
them;  in  this  way  the  little  angular  masses  which  are  seen  in 
beef-suet  are  formed,  each  mass  being  separated  by  a  some- 
what coarser  partition  of  areolar  tissue  from  its  neighbors. 
The  individual  fat-cells  are  spherical  or  ovoid  except  when 
closely  packed ;  then  they  become  polygonal.  Each  consieta 
of  a  delicate  envelope  containing  oily  matter,  which  in  life 
is  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  Body.  Besides  the  oily 
matter,  a  nucleus  is  commonly  present  in  each  fat-cell;  and 
a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  exaggerated  in  Fig.  49,  forma  a 
lining  to  the  cell-wall.  The  oily  matter  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  palmatin,  olein  and  stearin,  which  are  compounds  of  pal- 
mitic, stearic  and  oleic  acids  with  glycerin,  three  molecules 
of  the  acid  being  combined  with  one  of  glycerin,  with  the 
elimination  of  water;  as  for  example: 

3|'C,.H„0  (  „\   ,  C.H. )  „  ^  3(C,.H,.0) 


0-'>l>'..H..U)JO,  +  3H,0 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  MOTOR  ORGANS. 

Motion  in  Animals  and  Plants.  If  one  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  most  distinctiye  property  of  living  aDimals,  the 
answer  would  probably  be,  their  power  of  executing  spontane- 
ous movements.  Animals  as  wc  commonly  know  them  are 
rarely  at  rest,  while  trees  and  stones  move  only  when  acted 
upon  by  external  forces,  which  are  in  most  cases  readily  re- 
cognizable. Even  at  their  quietest  times  some  kind  of  motion 
is  observable  in  the  higher  animals.  In  our  own  Bodies 
during  the  deepest  sleep  the  breathing  movements  and  the 
beat  of  the  heart  continue;  their  cessation  is  to  an  onlooker 
the  most  obvious  sign  of  death.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere 
in  Biology,  we  find  that  precise  boundaries  do  not  exist;  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  animals  and  plants  are  concerned  we  cannot 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  them  with  reference  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  apparently  spontaneous  motility.  Many 
a  flower  closes  in  the  evening  ro  expand  again  in  the  morning 
snn;  and  in  many  plants  comparatively  rapid  and  extensive 
movements  can  be  called  forth  by  a  slight  touch,  which  in 
itself  is  quite  insufficient  to  produce  mechanically  that  amount 
of  motion  in  the  mass.  The  Venus's  flytrap  (Dioncea  musci- 
pula)  for  example  has  fine  hairs  on  its  leaves,  and  when  these 
are  touched  by  an  insect  the  leaf  closes  up  so  as  to  imprison 
the  aninal,  which  is  subsequently  digested  and  absorbed  by 
the  leaf.  The  higher  plants  it  is  true  have  not  the  power  of 
locomotion,  they  cannot  change  their  place  as  the  higher  ani- 
mals can ;  but  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  lower  animals 
are  permanently  fixed  to  one  spot;  and  among  the  lowest 
plants  many  are  known  which  swim  about  actively  through 
the  water  in  which  they  live.  The  lowest  animals  and  plaiits 
are  in  fact  those  which  have  undergone  least  differentiation 
in  their  development,  and  which  therefore  resemble  each 
other  in  possessing,  in  a  more  or  less  manifest  degree,  all  the 
fundamental  physiological  properties  of  that  simple  mass  of 
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protoplasm  which  formed  the  starting-point  of  each  individ- 
ual. With  the  physiological  division  of  labor  which  takes 
place  in  the  higher  forms  we  find  that^  speaking  broadly, 
plants  especially  develop  nutritive  tissues,  while  animals  are 
characterized  by  the  high  development  of  tissues  with  motor 
and  irritable  properties;  so  that  the  preponderance  of  these 
latter  is  very  marked  when  a  complex  animal,  like  a  dog  or  a 
man,  is  compared  with  a  complex  plant,  like  a  pine  or  a  hick- 
ory. The  higher  animal  possesses  in  addition  to  greatly  de- 
veloped nutritive  tissues  (which  differ  only  in  detail  from 
those  of  the  plant,  and  constitute  what  are  therefore  often 
called  organs  of  vegetative  life)  well-developed  spontaneous, 
irritable  and  contractile  tissues,  found  mainly  in  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems,  and  forming  what  have  been  called  the 
organs  of  aniuial  life.  Since  these  place  the  animal  in  close 
relationship  with  the  surrounding  universe,  enabling  slight 
external  forces  to  excite  it,  and  it  in  turn  to  act  upon  external 
objects,  they  are  also  often  spoken  of  as  organs  of  relation. 
In  man  they  have  a  higher  development  on  the  whole  than  in 
any  other  animal,  and  give  him  his  leading  place  in  the  ani- 
mate world,  and  his  power  of  so  largely  controlling  and  direct- 
ing natural  forces  for  his  own  good,  while  the  plant  can  only 
passively  strive  to  endure  and  make  the  best  of  what  happens 
to  it;  it  has  little  or  no  influence  in  controlling  the  happening. 

AmoDboid  Cells.  The  simplest  motor  tissues  in  the  adult 
Human  Body  are  the  amoeboid  cells  (Fig.  15)  already  de- 
scribed, which  may  be  regarded  as  the  slightly  modified 
descendants  of  the  undifferentiated  cells  which  at  one  time 
made  up  the  whole  Body.  In  the  adult  they  are  not  attached 
to  other  parts,  so  that  their  changes  of  form  only  affect  them- 
selves and  produce  no  movements  in  the  rest  of  the  Body. 
Hence  with  regard  to  the  whole  frame  they  can  hardly  be 
called  motor  tissues,  and  are  classed  in  the  group  of  undiffer- 
e filiated  tissues. 

Ciliated  Cells.  As  the  growing  Body  develops  from  its 
primitive  simplicity  we  find  that  the  cells  lining  some  of  the 
tubes  and  cavities  in  its  interior  undergo  a  very  remark- 
able change,  by  which  each  cell  differentiates  itself  into  a  nu- 
tritive and  a  highly  motile  and  spontaneous  portion.  Such 
cells  are  found  for  example  lining  the  windpipe,  and  are 
represented  in  Fig.  50.  Each  has  a  conical  form,  the  base  of 
the  cone  being  turned  to  the  cavity  of  the  air-tube,  and  con- 
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toitiB  an  oval  nacleus  with  a  uucleolns.  On  the  broader  free 
end  are  a  number  (about  thirty  on  the  average)  of  extremely 
fine  processes  called  cilia.  During  life 
these  are  in  constant  rapid  movement, 
lashing  to  and  fro  in  the  liquid  which 
moiBtene  the  interior  of  the  pa8sage;  and 
as  the  cells  are  very  closely  packed,  a  bit 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  windpipe,  ex- 
amined with  a  microscope,  looks  like  a 
field  of  wheat  or  barley  when  the  wind  ^^  » —auated  ceik 
blows  over  it.  Each  cilium  strikes  with 
more  force  in  one  direction  than  in  the  opposite,  and  as  this 
direction  of  more  powerful  stroke  ia  the  same  for  all  the  cilia 
on  any  one  Burface,  the  resultant  effect  is  that  the  liquid  in 
which  they  move  ia  driven  one  way.  In  the  case  of  the  wind- 
pipe for  example  it  ia  driven  up  towards  the  throat,  and  the 
tenacious  liquid  or  mucus  which  ia  thus  swept  along  is  finally 
coughed  or  "  hawked  "  up  and  got  rid  ofE,  instead  of  accumn- 
Istiug  in  the  deeper  air-passages  away  down  in  the  chest. 

These  cells  afford  an  extremely  interesting  example  of  the 
division  of  physiological  employments.  Each  proceeds  from 
a  cell  which  was  primitively  equally  motile,  automatic  and 
nutritive  in  all  its  parts.  Bnt  in  the  fully  developed  state 
the  nutritive  duties  have  been  especially  asaumed  by  the 
conical  cell-body,  while  the  automatic  and  contractile  prop- 
erties have  been  condensed,  so  to  speak,  in  that  modified 
portion  of  the  primitive  protoplasmic  mass  which  forms  the 
cilia.  These,  being  supplied  with  elaborated  food  by  the  rest 
of  the  cell,  are  raised  above  the  vulgar  cai^s  of  life  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  per- 
formance of  antomatic  movements;  which  are  accordingly  far 
more  rapid  and  precise  than  those  executed  by  the  whole  cell 
before  any  division  of  labor  had  occurred  in  it. 

That  the  movements  depend  upon  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  cells  themselves,  and  not  upon  influences 
reaching  them  from  the  nervous  or  other  tisanes,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  continue  for  a  long  time  in  isolated  cells, 
removed  and  placed  in  a  liquid,  as  blood-serum,  which  does 
not  alter  their  physical  constitution.  In  cold-blooded  animals, 
as  turtles,  whose  constituent  tissues  frequently  retain  their 
individual  vitality  long  after  that  bond  of  nnion  has  been 
destroyed  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  whole  animal  as 
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distinct  from  the  lives  of  its  different  tissues,  the  ciliated  cells 
in  the  windpipe  have  been  found  still  at  work  three  weeks 
after  the  general  death  of  the  animal. 

The  Muscles.  These  are  the  main  motor  organs  ;  their 
general  appearance  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  lean  of 
butcher's  meat.  While  amoeboid  cells  can  only  move  them- 
selves, and  (at  least  in  the  Human  Body)  ciliated  cells  the 
layer  of  liquid  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  in  contact, 
the  majority  of  the  muscles,  being  fixed  to  the  skeleton,  can, 
by  alterations  in  their  form,  bring  about  changes  in  the  form 
and  position  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Body.  With  the  skele- 
ton and  joints,  they  constitute  pre-eminently  the  organs  of 
motion  and  locomotion,  and  are  governed  by  the  nervous 
system  which  regulates  their  activity.  In  fact  skeleton, 
muscles,  and  nervous  system  are  correlated  parts:  the  degree 
of  usefulness  of  any  one  of  them  largely  depends  upon  the 
more  or  less  complete  development  of  the  others.  Man's 
highly  endowed  senses  and  his  powers  of  reflection  and 
reason  would  be  of  little  use  to  him,  were  his  muscles  less 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  his  will  or  his  joints  less 
numerous  or  mobile.  All  the  muscles  are  under  the  control 
of  the  nervous  system,  but  all  are  not  governed  by  it  with  the 
co-operation  of  will  or  consciousness;  some  move  without  our 
having  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  fact.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  certain  muscles  which  are  not  fixed  to  the  skeleton 
but  surround  cavities  or  tubes  in  the  Body,  as  the  blood-vessels 
and  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  their  movements  control 
the  passage  of  substances  through  them.  The  former  group, 
or  skeletal  muscles,  are  also  from  their  microscopic  characters 
known  as  striped  rmiscles,  while  the  latter,  or  visceral  muscles, 
are  called  unstriped  or  plain  muscles.  The  skeletal  muscles 
being  generally  more  or  less  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will 
(as  for  example  those  moving  the  limbs)  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  voluntary y  and  the  visceral  muscles,  which  change  their 
form  independently  of  the  will,  as  involuntary.  The  heart- 
muscle  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  link;  it  is  not  directly 
attached  to  the  skeleton,  but  forms  a  hollow  bag  which  drives 
on  the  blood  contained  in  it  and  that  quite  involuntarily;  but 
in  its  microscopic  structure  it  resembles  somewhat  the  skeletal 
voluntary  muscles.  The  muscles  of  respiration  might  perhaps 
be  cited  as  another  intermediate  group.  They  are  striped 
skeletal  muscles  and,  as  we  all  know,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
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subject  to  the  will;  any  one  can  draw  a  deep  breath  when  he 
chooses.  But  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing  we  are  quite  un- 
conscious of  their  working,  and  even  when  attention  is  turned 
to  them  the  power  of  control  is  limited ;  no  one  can  voluntar- 
ily hold  his  breath  long  enough  to  suffocate  himself.  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  moreover,  any  one  or  all  of  the  stripea 
muscles  of  the  Body  may  be  thrown  into  activity  independ- 
ently of  or  even  against  the  will,  as,  to  cite  no  other  instances, 
is  seen  in  the  "  fidgets "  of  nervousness  and  the  irrepressible 
trembling  of  extreme  terror;  so  that  the  names  voluntary  and 
involuntary  are  not  good  ones.  The  functional  differences 
between  the  two  groups  depend  really  more  on  the  nervous 
connections  of  each  than  upon  any  essential  difference  in  the 
properties  of  the  so-called  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscular 
tissues  themselves. 

The  Skeletal  Muscles.  In  its  simplest  form  a  skeletal 
muscle  consists  of  a  red  soft  central  part,  the  helly,  which 
tapers  at  each  end  and  there  passes  into  one  or  more  dense 
white  cords  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  white  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  These  terminal  cords  are  called  th^tendons 
of  the  muscle  and  serve  to  attach  it  to  parts  of  the  bony  or 
cartilaginous  skeleton.  In  Fig.  51  is  shown  the  biceps  muscle 
of  the  arm,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  humerus.  Its  fleshy 
belly  is  seen  to  divide  above  and  end  there  in  two  tendons, 
one  of  which,  Bl,  is  fixed  to  the  scapula,  while  the  other,  Bh, 
joins  the  tendon  of  a  neighboring  muscle  (the  cor aco  brachial , 
Ob),  and  is  also  fixed  above  to  the  shoulder-blade.  Near  the 
elbow-joint  the  muscle  is  continued  into  a  single  tendon, 
B',  which  is  fixed  to  the  radius,  but  gives  an  offshoot,  J9",  to 
the  connective -tissue  membranes  lying  around  the.  elbow- 
joint. 

The  belly  of  every  muscle  possesses  the  power  of  shorten- 
ing forcibly  under  certain  conditions.  •  In  so  doing- it  pulls 
upon  the  tendons,  which  being  composed  of  inextensible 
white  fibrous  tissue  transmit  the  movement  to  the  hard  parts 
to  which  they  are  attached,  just  as  a  pull  at  one  end  of  a  rope 
may  be  made  to  act  upon  distant  objects  to  which  the  other 
end  is  tied.  The  tendons  are  merely  passive  cords  and  are 
sometimes  very  long,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  fingers,  the  bellies  of  many  of  which  lie  away  in 
the  forearm. 

If  the  tendons  at  each  end  of  a  muscle  were  fixed  to  the 
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same  bone  the  muscle  would  clearly  be  able  to  produce  no 
tiiovement,  unless  by  bending  or  breaking  the  bone;  the 
probable  result  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  tearing  of  the 
muscle  by  its  own  efforts.  In  the  Body,  however,  the  two 
ends  of  a  muscle  are  always  attached  to  different  parts, 
usually  two  bones,  between  which  more  or  less  movenient  is 
permitted,  and  so  when  the  muscle  pulls  it  alters  the  relative 
positions  of  the  parts  to  which  its  tendons  are  fixed.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  a  true  joint  lies  between  the  bones  on 
which  the  muscle  can  pull,  and  when  the  latter  conlractf  it 
produces  movement  at  the  joint.  Many  muscles  even  pass 
over  two  joints  and  can  produce  movement  at  either,  as  the 
biceps  of  the  arm  which,  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  scapula  and 
at  the  other  to  the  radius,  can  move  the  bones  at  either  the 
shoulder  or  elbow  joint.  Where  a  muscle  passes  over  an  ar- 
ticulation it  is  nearly  always  reduced  to  a  narrow  tendon; 
otherwise  the  bulky  bellies  lying  around  the  joints  would 
make  them  extremely  clumsy  and  limit  their  mobility.   ■ 

Orisin  and  lasertion    of  Musoles.     Almost   invariably 
that  part  of  the  skeleton  to  which  one  end  of  a  muscle  is 


Fio.  a,— The  bkepa  mniiele  sod  «i*  M-m-boneii.  to  illuitrate  how.  uudor  urdlusry 
drcumHucee.  the  elbow  Juinc  is  flei>^  urhen  ilic  muscle  contracls. 

fixed  ie  more  easily  moved  than'  the  part  on  which  it  pulls  by 
its  other  tendon.  The  less  movable  attachment  of  a  muscle 
\e  called  its  origin,  the  more  movable  its  insertion.  Taking 
for  example  the  biceps  of  the  arm,  we  find  that  when  the 
belly  of  the  muscle  contracts  and  pulls  on  its  upper  and  lower 
tendons,  it  commonly  moves  only  the  forearm,  bending  the 
elbow-joint  as  shown  in  Fig.  53.  The  shoulder  is  so  much 
niore  firm  that  it  serves  as  a  fixed  point,  and  so  that  end  ia 
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the  origin  of  the  muscle,  and  the  forearm  attachment,  P,  the 
insertion.  It  is  clear,  however,  thut  this  distinction  in  the 
mobility  of  the  points  of  fixation  of  the  muscle  is  only  rela- 
tive, for,  by  changing  the  conditions,  the  insertion  may  become 
the  stationary  and  the  origin  the  moved  point;  as  for  instance 
in  going  up  a  rope  "  hand  over  hand."  In  that  case  the  radial 
end  of  the  muscle  is  fixed  and  the  shoulder  is  moved  through 
space  by  its  contraction. 

Different  Forms  of  Huscles.  Many  muscles  of  the  Body 
have  the  simple  typical  form  of  a  belly  tapering  to  a  single 
tendon  at  each  end  as  A,  Fig.  53;  but  others  divide  at  one 
end  and  are  called  two-headed  or  biceps  muscles;  while  some 
are  even  tliree-headed  or  triceps  muscles.  On  tlie  other  hand 
some  musdea  have  no  tendon  at  all  at  one  end,  the  belly  run- 
ning quite  up  to  the  point  of  attachment;  and  sotpe  have  no 
tendon  at  either  end.  In  many  miiscles  a  tendon  runs  along 
^  B  c  '^^^  ^''^^  """^  ^^^  fibres  of  the  belly  are  at- 
tached obliquely  to  it;  such  muscles  {B,  Fig. 
53)  are  called  penniform  or  featherlike; 
or  a  tendon  runs  obliquely  down  the  middle 
of  the  muscle  and  has  the  fibres  of  the  belly 
fixed  obliquely  on  each  aide  of  it  {C,  Fig,  53), 
forming  a  bipenniform  muscle :  or  even  two 
tendons  may  run  down  the  belly  and  so  form 
a  iripenniform  muscle.  In  a  few  cases  a 
tendon  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  belly 
iiiuairaHiin  typical  as  well  as  at  cach  end  of  it;  such  muscles 
belly  and  two  (.-imi-  are  Called  dignstric.  A  muscle  of  this  form 
nrtorm"mMm;i.^r cTa  (Fig.  54)  is  found  in  Connection  with  the 
pcniii  orm  miuc  e.  ^Q„gp  j^^_  j(^  arises  by  a  tendon  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  skull;  from  there  its  first  belly  runs  down- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
where  it  ends  in  a  tendon  which  passes  thiough  a  loop  serving 
as  a  pulley.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  secnd 
belly  directed  upwards  towards  the  cain, 
whore  it  ends  in  a  tendon  inserted  into  the 
lower  jaw.  Running  along  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  from  the  pelvis  to  the  chest  is  a  lon<r 
muscle  on  each  aide  of  the  middle  line  called 
the  rectus  abdominis:  it  is  polygastric,  coU'  ""^"'""'*'- 
Bisting  of  four  bellies  separated  by  short  tendons.  Many 
muscles  moreover  are  not  rounded  but  form  wide  fiat  masses. 
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us  for  example  the  mnscle  Ss  seen  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
shoulOer-blade  in  Fig.  51. 

Qross  Structure  of  a  Muaole.  However  the  form  of  the 
skeletal  musoles  and  the  arrangement  of  their  tendons  may 
vary,  the  essential  structure  of  all  is  the  same.  Each  consists 
of  a  proper  striped  muscular  tissue,  which  is  its  essential 
part,  bat  which  is  supported  by  connective  tissue,  nourished 
by  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  bus  its  activity  governed 
by  nerves;  so  that  a  great  variety  of  things  go  to  form  the 
complete  organ. 

A  loose  sheiith  of  areolar  connective  tissue,  called  the^rt- 
mysium,-  envelops  each  muscle,  and  from  this  partitions  tun 
in  and  subdivide  the  belly  into  bundles  or  fusckuli  which 
run  from  tendon  to  tendon,  or  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
muscle  when  it  has  no  tendons.     The  coarseness  or  fineness 
of  butcher's  meat  depends  upon  the  size  of  these  primary 
fasciculi,  which  differs  in  different  muscles  of  the  same  ani- 
mal.    These    larger    fttsci- 
cnli  are  subdivided  by  finer 
connective    tissue    mem- 
branes  into    smaller    ones 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  55,  which 
represents    ii  few   primary 
fasciculi  of  a  muscle  and 
the  secondary  fasciculi  into 
which   these  are  divided), 

[  which  consists  of  a  ' 
certain   number  of  micro-  shi™  uiBw^orjdary  faBufuuiior  wiiich  tho 

primary  am  cuMipoBPd. 

scopic      muscular     fibres 

bonnd  together  by  very  fine  connective  tisane  and  enveloped 
in  a  close  network  of  blood-vessels.  Wliere  a  muscle  tapers 
the  fibres  in  the  fasciculi  become  less  numerous,  and  when  a 
tendon  is  formed  disappear  altogether,  leaving  little  but  the 
connective  tissue. 

Hi8toloe7  of  Hosole.  For  the  present  we  need  only 
concern  ourselves  with  the  muscular  fibres.  Each  of  these  is 
from  eight  to  thirty-five  millimetres  {J  to  1^  inches)  long,  but 
only  from  0.034  to  0.055  mm.  (y^  to  j-J-jr  inch)  in  diameter 
in  its  widest  part  and  tapering  to  a  blunt  point  at  each  end. 
In  cross-section  the  fibres  are  irregularly  polygonal.  In  long 
ranscles  with  terminal  tendons,  no  fibre  runs  the  whole  length 
of  a  fasciculus,  which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  long,  but  the 
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fasciculus  is  made  up  of  many  successive  fibres,  the  narrow 
end  of  each  fitting  in  between  the  ends  of  those  which  follow 

it.  In  muscles  with  short  fasciculi,  the  fibres 
may  run  the  whole  length  of  each  of  the 
latter. 

The  tissue  of  the  skeletal  muscles  is  very 
easily  recognized  under  the  microscope:  even 
when  magnified  only  two  or  three  hundred 
diameters  each  fibre  is  seen  to  be  crossed  for 
its  whole  width  by  regularly  alternating  dim- 
mer and  brighter  bands  (Fig.  56)  or  stripes. 
In  a  relaxed  fibre  each  band  is  about  ^^^ 
mm.  (t-t^jht  inch)  in  width,  but  the  brighter 
partofainuacie-fibre.  bands  are  a  little  broader  than  the  darker. 
iScross-stV?  "o^n^andln  the  Contracted  fibre  both  kinds  of  liands 
A  couple  ot  nuclei.     jjg^jQmg  narrowcr,  especially  the  brighter,  and 

these  latter  at  the  same  time  undergo  an  optical  change  and 

divert  the  light  so  that  but  little  of  it  reaches  the 

eye  when  the  fibre  is  in  focus;  in  consequence  they 

then  look  darker  than  the  original  dimmer  bands 

lying  between  them  and   now  appearing  as  the' 

brighter  of  the  two.     A  fresh  muscle-fibre  shows 

on  close  examination  a  faint  longitudinal  striation. 

This  is  much  more  marked  in  specimens  which 

have  been  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  these  may  be 

teased  out  into  very  fine  threads  which  have  been 

named  fibrillcB. 

On  careful  examination  each  fibre  can  be  made 
out  to  possess  an  external  envelope,  the  sarcO' 
lemma,  enveloping  a  softer  material  which  makes 
up  the  main  mass  of  the  fibre;  but  there  are  in 
addition  a  number  of  oval  nuclei  which  lie  im- 
mediately under  the  sarcolemma  and  are  placed  mu~'uVi? 
lengthwise  in  the  fibre.  On  account  of  its  extreme  flbtf  imL  teen 
thinness  and  transparency  the  sarcolemma  cannot  ?™{^  8o*iia 
be  recognized  when  lying  in  its  natural  position,  {^,1^  whiiJ^e 
closely  applied  to  the  striped  contents,  but  being  [emma'^^elSl 

tougher  than  these  it  sometimes  remains  unbroken  wiiereHacios©- 

1.1  1-1       -11       /-r-i.  ^y  »pi»ii**d  to 

when  they  are  crushed  and  then  (Fis:.  57)  comes  i"«  rent  as  to 

mto  View  as   an    apparently  structureless   mem-  remaiDs    un- 

brane  bridging  over  the  gap.      The  sarcolemma  spiJuons.  ^^' 

is  imperforate  except  at  one   point  where   the   central    por- 


Fio.    57.— A 
small  piece  ot 
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tion  {oToxis  cylinder,  see  Cbsp.  XII)  of  a  nerve-fibre  pene- 
trates it. 

The  striped  contenta  which  occupy  nioBt  ol  the  cavity  en- 
closed by  the  sarcolemma  are  the  essential  contractile  portion 
of  the  fibre  and  during  life  are  soft  or  semi-fluid:  soon  after 
death  they  solidify  or  clot  and  thus  death-BtiiTeTiing  {rigor 
mortiif)  is  produced.  At  intervals,  corresponding  to  the 
middle  zone  of  each  bright  band  of  the  relaxed  fibre,  an 
extremely  delicate  membrane  {membrane  of  Kraitse,  K,  Fig. 
58)  crosses  the  fibre,  thus  dividing  the  rest  of  the  coutenta 
into  a  series  of  disks,  each  consisting  of  a  dim  centre  aoswering 


ftttiTL-aiu  element;  o.  liyHlupluin ;  g,  Mii-oplMm. 

to  the  whole  of  a  dark  band,  and  two  brighter  ends,  each  cor- 
responding to  half  of  a  bright  band.  Each  disk  is  a  saraimere. 
TJnder  certain  conditions,  in  fact,  a  fibre  mny  he  split  up 
crosswise  into  a  number  of  Biich  disks.  When  a  fresh  muscle- 
fibre  is  artificially  stretched  and  examined  with  a  very  high 
inngnifying  power  there  may  further  be  made  out  in  the 
middle  of  each  dim  band  a  transverse  line  {band  of  Heiisen, 
H,  Fig.  58)  slightly  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  dim  band. 

The  main  bulk  of  each  fibre  consists  of  polygonal  rods,  the 
mtttcU-columns  or  garcostyles  {aa,  bb.  Fig.  58),  which  are  inter- 
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rupted  in  their  course  by  Krause^s  membranes.  That  portion 
of  a  sarcostyle,  cdefy  included  between  two  consecutive  mem- 
branes is  a  sarcous  element.  The  terminal  portions  of  each 
sarcous  element  are  of  softer  consistence  than  most  of  the  mid- 
dle part  and  correspond  to  the  hyaloplasm  (Fig.  7)  of  a 
typical  primitive  cell,  and  the  material  composing  them  may 
be  designated  by  the  same  name.  The  central  portion  of  each 
sarcous  element  is  mainly  made  up  of  a  firmer  material *which 
stains  with  hemotoxylin  and  answers  in  general  to  the  reticulum 
of  a  primitive  cell :  it  is  named  the  sarcous  substance  or,  better, 
the  sarcosonie.  Each  sarcosome  is  permeated  by  fine  longi- 
tudinal tubules  which  commence  at  its  ends  but  do  not  reach 
to  its  centre  and  are  thus  divided  into  two  sets  by  a  median 
transverse  partition  in  which  the  band  of  Hensen  lies.  These 
tubules  are  filled  with  hyaloplasm.  The  sarcous  elements  are 
constricted  where  they  abut  on  Krause's  membrane  and  in 
consequence  each  sarcostyle  is  narrowed  at  regular  intervals 
along  its  course.  The  spaces  between  the  sarcostyles  are 
filled  by  a  very  soft  sarcoplasm,  which  is  of  course  more 
abundant  in  the  regions  of  Krause's  membranes,  where  the 
muscle-columns  are  constricted.  In  mammalian  muscle  the 
sarcoplasm  is  present  in  relatively  much  smaller  amount  than 
indicated  in  Fig.  58.  In  fresh  specimens  it  can,  however, 
be  made  out  in  the  form  of  fine  dark  lines  with  swollen  ends, 
lying  between  contiguous  sarcous  elements.  Oold  chloride 
stains  the  sarcoplasm  deeply  but  leaves  the  sarcostyles  un- 
colored :  hence  in  specimens  so  prepared  the  edges  or  ends  of 
the  sarcoplastic  septa  appear  as  very  conspicuous  lines,  which 
look,  especially  in  cross-sections,  as  if  due  to  a  network  of 
fibres,  as  which  they  have  been  described  by  several  observers, 
and  been  regarded  as  the  essential  contractile  part  of  the 
fibre.  In  a  relaxed  muscle-fibre  {A,  Fig.  58)  the  sarcosomes 
are  comparatively  long  and  narrow;  but  during  contraction 
(B)  they  become  shorter  and  thicker  and  bulged  out  in  the 
middle,  and  more  hyaloplasm  passes  into  their  tubules,  which 
become  distended,  especially  near  their  deeper  ends:  the  band 
of  Hensen  also  ceases  to  be  visible.  Contraction  of  the  whole 
fibre  is  thus  accompanied  by  or,  rather,  is  due  to  a  transfer- 
ence of  hyaloplasm  from  the  ends  of  each  sarcomere  into  the 
interior  of  the  sarcosomes  of  its  central  portion,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  whole  fibre  becomes  shorter  and  thicker. 
The  swelling  of    the  sarcosome  pushes  aside   some  of  the 
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sarcoplasm  lying  between  them  and  the  displaced  portion  ac« 
cnmalates  nearer  the  ends  of  the  sarcotis  elements^  in  the 
space  left  by  that  portion  of  the  hyaloplasm  which  has  entered 
the  tubules :  compare  gg  in  A  and  B,  Fig.  58. 

Arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  amoeboid  cell  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  27),  parts  consisting  only  of  hyaloplasm 
can  exhibit  movements,  it  would  seem  probable  that  in  the 
muscle-fibre  the  hyaloplasm  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  active 
contractile  portion  and  the  sarcosomes  as  a  framework 
directing  the  form  which  the  contracted  hyaloplasm  shall 
assume,  and  assuring  that  it  shall  be  a  precise  and  definite 
shortening  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre  with 
a  widening  in  the  transverse  direction,  instead  of  such  irreg- 
ular changes  of  form  as  are  exhibited  by  the  amoeboid  cell 
with  its  irregularly  arranged  or,  sometimes,  entirely  absent 
reticulum.  That  the  hyaloplasm  and  not  the  sarcoplasm 
form  .the  contractile  part  of  the  fibre  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  insect-muscles  in  which  they  are  unusually  large, 
it  is  possible  to  isolate  them  while  alive  and  observe  them  still 
contracting. 

The  nuclei  of  the  fibres  lie  in  the  sarcoplasm,  which  rep- 
resents a  part  of  the  original  protoplasm  of  the  row  of  cells 
from  which  each  muscle-fibre  develops,  that  has  remained 
buji  little  changed  while  the  rest  was  differentiated  into 
sarcous  elements. 

The  blood-vessels  and  nerve-fibres  supplied  to' the  skeletal 
fnuscles  are  numerous.  The  larger  blood-vessels  run  in  the 
coarser  partitions  of  the  connective  tissue  lying  between  the 
fasciculi  and  give  off  fine  branches  which  form  a  network  be- 
tween the  individual  fibres  but  never  penetrate  the  sarcolemma. 

Connected  with  each  muscle-fibre  is  a  nerve-fibre  of  the 
white  variety  (Chap.  XII).  The  central  core  of  the  nerve-fibre 
ends  in  an  oval  expansion  (end  plate)  which  contains  many 
nuclei  and  lies  close  under  the  sarcolemma,  its  deeper  side 
being  in  immediate  contact  and  possibly  continuous  with 
the  striated  contents.  These  nerve-fibres  are  motor  or  con* 
cerned  in  exciting  a  contraction  of  the  muscle-fibre.  Other 
white  nerve-fibres  are  connected  with  very  peculiar  bodies 
found  scattered  throughout  the  muscle,  but  especially  numer* 
ous  near  the  tendons.  They  are  usually  of  a  size  just  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye  and  from  their  form  have  been  named 
muscle-spindles.    They  appear  to  be   sensory  in   function. 
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Somewhat  Bimilar  bodies  (Oolgi's  tendon-organt)  are  founJ 
ill  the  tendoDB  and  are  also  richly  supplied  vith  nerve-fibres. 
In  histological  strnctnre  the  tend  on -organ  8  and  the  mnscle- 
Bpindles  appear  to  be  allied  to  Pacinian  bodies  (Chap.  XXXV). 
Structure  of  the  Unstriped  Uusclea.  Of  these  tlie 
muBciilar  coat  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  d9)  is  a  good  example. 


Flo.  I».-The  m 

They  have  no  definite  tendons,  but  form  expanded  membranes 
Burronnding  cavities,  so  that  they  have  no 
definite  origin  or  insertion.  Like  the  skel- 
etal muscles  they  consist  of  proper  contrai^tile 
elements,  with  accessory  connective  tissue, 
blood.veesels  and  nerves.  Their  fibres,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  different  microscopic  struc- 
ture. They  present  a  slightly  marked  longi- 
tudinal but  no  cross  striation  and  are  made 
■  up  of  elongated  cells  (Fig.  60),  bound  to- 
gether by  a  small  quantity  of  cementing 
material.  The  cells  vary  considerably  m 
size,  biit  on  the  averngo  are  about  ^  mm. 
(jItt  inch)  in  length.  Each  is  flattened 
in  one  plane,  tapers  off  at  each  end,  and 
possesses  a  very  thin  enveloping  membrane; 
in  itM  interior  lies  an  elongated  nncleus  with 
one  or  two  nucleoli.     These  cells  have  the 

Fm. <o.-Diutrii>ed  V^WBT  of  shortening  in  the  direction  of  their 
mu>iciiM.vijB.        iQ„g  gjgg_  and  so  of  diminishing  the  capacity 

of  the  cavities  in  the  walls  of  which  they  lie. 
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Oirdiao  Musonlar  TiBane.  This  consisU  of  nucleated 
branched  cells  which  unite  to  form  s  network,  in  the  inter* 
etices  of  which  blood-capillaries  and 
nerve-fibres  ma.  The  cells  present 
transverse  etriations,  hot  not  so  distinct 
as  those  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  and  are 
said  to  have  no  earcolemma. 

Thd  Chdmiatry  of  Hiuoular  Tissue. 
The  chemical  atnicture  of  the  living 
muscular  fibre  is  unknown,  but  some 
idea  as  to  it  may  be  obtained  from  ex- 
amination of  the  Hubstauces  it  yields  on 
proximate  analysis.  Muscle  contains  75  p,g  ei  — curdiM  muscu- 
per  cent  of  water;  and,  amonff  other  l','', 'IT""'. '"■""'S.?' ''".1' 
inorganic  constituents,  phosphates  and  bountiariB-  ami  otu-nm-iei 

,  ,   °.  ,  ,  .       "^         ',.  ■I*  Indicate.!  nulv  In  ihe 

chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ' 
magnesium.  When  at  rest  a  living 
muscle  is  feebly  alkaline,  but  after  hard  work,  or  when  dying, 
this  reaction  is  reversed  through  the  formation  of  sarcoluctic 
acid  (C',H,0,).  Muscles  contain  small  quantities  of  grape- 
sugar  and  glycogen,  and  of  organic  nitrogenous  crystalline 
compounds,  especially  kreatin  (C.II,N,0,).  As  in  the  case  of 
all  other  physiologically  active  tissues,  however,  the  main 
post-mortem  constituents  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  proteid 
Bnbstiincea,  and  it  is  probable  that  like  piotoplaBm  itself  {p. 
27)  the  essential  contractile  part  of  the  tissue  consists  of  a 
complex  body  containing  proteid,  carbohydrate  and  fatty 
residues;  and  that  during  muscular  work  this  is  broken  up, 
yielding  proteids,  carbon  dioxide,  sarcolactic  acid,  and  prob- 
ably other  things. 

During  life  and  for  a  certain  time  after  general  death  the 
mascles  are  soft,  translucent,  extensible  and  elastic,  and 
neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  in  reaction;  after  a  period  which  in 
warm-blooded  animals  is  brief  (varying  from  a  few  minutes 
to  three  or  four  hours)  they  gradually  become  harder,  more 
Opaque,  less  extensible  and  less  elastic,  and  distinctly  acid  in 
reaction.  The  result  of  these  changes  is  the  well-known 
cadaveric  rigidity  or  rigor  mortis.  The  rigid  condition  lasts 
for  a  day  or  longer  and  then  it  gradually  and  finally  disappears 
and  more  marked  decomposition  changes  commence.  Until 
a  short  timo  before  the  commencement  of  rigor  the  muscles 
lemaio  contractile  and  can  be  thrown  into  activity  by  various 
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excitants^  as  electric  shocks;  that  is  to  say,  although  the  body 
in  general  is  dead  and  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  flow  of 
blood  have  ceased^  yet  the  muscles  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
while.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  muscles  of  cold- 
blooded animals^  as  frogs  and  turtles,  the  muscles  of  which 
may,  especially  if  kept  cool,  retain  their  living  properties  for 
several  hours  after  removal  from  the  body  of  the  animal. 

If  muscles  be  taken  in  an  early  stage  of  rigor,  rapidly  freed 
as  much  as  possible  from  tendons,  fats  and  connective  tissue, 
and  then  finely  minced  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water, 
most  of  the  salts  and  crystallizable  muscle  ingredients  can  be 
dissolved  away,  along  with  a  small  amount  of  albumens;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  albumen  is  left  behind  in  the  form 
of  myosin^  a  proteid  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  On  treating 
the  residue  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 
the  n)yosin  dissolves  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  flocculent 
white  precipitate  by  allowing  the  solution  to  fall  drop  by  drop 
into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or  by  adding  to  it  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  common  salt.  Myosin  is  related  chemically 
to  fibrinogen  and  globulin,  and  its  solutions  in  10  per  cent 
neutral  saline  are  coagulated  by  heat  at  the  same  temperature 
(56°  0.  or  158°  F.)  as  the  former. 

Although  myosin  is  apparently  the  least  altered  form  in 
which  its  chief  proteid  constituent  can  be  separated  from 
muscle,  it  does  not  appear  to  exist,  or  at  least  exists  in  small 
quantity  if  at  all,  in  living  muscle;  it  is  an  early  product  of 
post-mortem  chemical  changes.  Its  precursor  in  living  muscle 
has  been  named  myosinogen,  and  a  solution  containing  that 
substance  may  be  obtained  as  follows:  Perfectly  fresh  and 
still  contractile  muscles  are  cut  out  from  a  frog  which  has 
just  been  killed  by  destruction  of  its  brain  and  spinal  cord,  a 
proceeding  which  entirely  deprives  the  animal  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  power  of  using  its  muscles,  but  leaves  these  lat- 
ter unaltered  and  alive  for  some  time.  The  excised  muscles 
are  thrown  into  a  vessel  cooled  below  0°  C.  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture and  are  thus  frozen  hard  before  any  great  chemical 
change  has  had  time  to  occur  in  them.  The  solidified  mus- 
cles are  then  cut  up  into  thin  slices,  the  bits  thrown  on  a 
cooled  filter  and  let  gradually  wartn  up  to  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  after  the  addition  of  some  ice-cold  0.5  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  common  salt.  Gradually  a  small  quantity  of  a  tena- 
cious alkaline  and  transparent  liquid  filters  through.     This 
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liquid^  known  as  the  muscle-plasma,  contains  myosinogen  and 
like  blood-plasma  is  spontaneously  coagulable.  It  quickly 
$ets  into  a  transparent  jelly  and  this  soon  separates  into  mus- 
cle-serum and  muscle'Cloi,  the  latter  consisting  of  myosin. 
Dissolved  in  the  muscle-serum  are  found  small  quantities  of 
several  albumens^  one  much  resembling  the  serum-albumen  of 
blood.  The  spontaneous  clothing  of  the  plasma,  and  presum- 
ably the  natural  formation  of  myosin  during  rigor  mortis,  are 
due  to  the  action  on  myosinogen  of  an  enzyme,  muscle-fer- 
ment, much  resembling  fibrin-ferment.  The  clotting  is 
Accompanied  by  a  change  of  reaction  from  the  alkaline  or 
neutral  of  the  plasma  to  a  markedly  acid  one:  this  appears  to 
be  mainly  due  to  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  bears  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  myosin  formed, 
suggesting  that  both  may  be  products  of  the  breaking-down 
of  a  pre-ipxistent  more  complex  substance.  It  has  further  been 
shown  that  when  a  muscle  passes  into  the  state  of  rigor  it 
«volves  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  this  varies  with  the  quantity  of  myosin  and  of 
sarcolactic  acid  formed.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  in 
the  living  muscle  there  is  a  substance  which  after  death 
breaks  up  yielding  (with  possibly  other  things)  myosinogen, 
sarcolactic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide;  and  further  that  this 
chemical  change  is  associated  with  the  liberation  of  energy 
(Chap.  XX)  which  in  the  dead  muscle  is  set  free  mainly  as 
the  heat  which  is  known  to  be  evolved  by  muscles  passing 
into  rigor. 

The  precipitate  produced  when  myosin  solutions  are 
heated  is  coagulated  proteid  (p.  10)  and  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies  in  which  myosin  itself  is  very  soluble. 
When  dissolved  in  dilute  acids  myosin  is  converted  into  syii- 
tonin,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  chief  form  of 
proteid  present  in  dead  muscles.  Syntonin  is  insoluble  in 
v^ater  and  neutral  saline  solutions,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  its  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  boiling. 

Beef  Tea  and  liiebig's  Extract.  From  the  above-stated 
facts  it  is  clear  that  when  a  muscle  is  boiled  in  water  its  myo- 
sin is  coagulated  and  left  behind  in  the  meat :  even  if  cook- 
ing be  commenced  by  soaking  in  cold  water  the  myosin  still 
remains,  as  it  is  as  insoluble  in  cold  water  as  in  hot.  Beef  tea 
as  ordinarily  made,  then,  contains  little  but  the  flavoring 
matters  and  salts  of  the  meat,  traces  of  some  albumens  and 
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some  gelatin^  the  latter  derived  from  the  connective  tissues 
of  the  muscle.  The  flavoring  matters  and  salts  make  it  decep- 
tively taste  as  if  it  were  a  strong  solution  of  the  whole  meat, 
and  the  gelatin  causes  it  to  ''  set  ^'  on  cooling,  so  the  cook 
feels  quite  sure  she  has  got  out "  all  the  strength  of  the  meat/^ 
whereas  the  beef  tea  so  prepared  contains  but  little  of  the 
most  nutritious  proteid  portions,  which  in  an  insipid  shrunken 
form  are  left  when  the  liquid  is  strained  off.  Various  pro- 
posals have  been  made  with  the  object  of  avoiding  this  and 
getting  a  really  nutritive  beef  tea;  as  for  example  chopping 
the  raw  meat  fine  and  soaking  it  in  strong  brine  for  some 
hours  to  dissolve  out  the  myosin;  or  extracting  it  with  dilute 
acids  which  turn  the  myosin  into  syntonin  and  dissolve  it  and 
at  the  same  time  render  it  non-coagulable  by  heat  when  subse- 
quently boiled.  Such  methods,  however,  make  unpalatable 
compounds  which  ♦invalids  will  not  take.  Beef  tea  is  a  slight 
stimulant,  and  often  extremely  useful  in  temporarily  main- 
taining the  strength  and  in  preparing  the  stomach  for  other 
food,  but  its  direct  value  as  a  food  is  slight,  and  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  up  a  patient's  strength  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  sick  persons 
have  in  the  past  and  are  being  to-day  starved  to  death  on  it. 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat  is  essentially  a  very  strong  beef  tea; 
containing  much  of  the  flavoring  substances  of  the  meat, 
nearly  all  its  salts  and  the  crystalline  nitrogenous  bodies,  such 
as  kreatin,  which  exist  in  muscle,  but  hardly  any  of  its  really 
nutritive  parts,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Liebig  himself.  From 
its  stimulating  effects  it  is  often  useful  to  persons  in  feeble 
health,  but  other  food  should  be  given  with  it.  It  mjiy  also 
be  used  on  account  of  its  flavor  to  add  to  the  "  stock  "  of  soup 
and  for  similar  purposes  ;  but  the  erroneousness  of  the  com- 
mon belief  that  it  is  a  highly  nutritious  food  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon.  Under  the  name  of  liquid  extracts 
of  meat  other  substances  have  been  prepared  by  subjecting 
meat  to  chemical  processes  in  which  it  undergoes  changes 
similar  to  those  experienced  in  digestion:  the  myosin  is  thus 
rendered  soluble  in  water  and  uncoagulable  by  heat,  and  such 
extracts  if  properly  prepared  are  nutritious  and  can  often  be 
absorbed  when  meat  in  the  solid  form  cannot  be  digested: 
they  may  thus  help  the  stomach  over  a  crisis,  but  are  not, 
even  the  best  of  them,  to  be  depended  on  as  anything  but 
temporary  substitutes  for  other  food;  or  in  some  cases  as  use- 
ful additions  to  it. 


CHAPTER  Z. 

THE  PROPERTIES  OF  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

Contraotllity.  The  characteristic  physiological  property 
of  muscular  tissue,  and  that  for  which  it  is  employed  in  the 
Body,  is  the  faculty  possessed  by  Its  fibres  of  shortening 
forcibly  under  certain  circumstances.  The  direction  in  which 
this  shortening  occurs  is  always  that  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
fibre  in  both  plain  and  striped  muscles,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  almost  equivalent  thickening  in  other  diameters,  so  that 
when  a  muscle  contracts  it  does  not  shrivel  up  or  diminish 
its  bulk  in  any  appreciable  way;  it  simply  changes  its  form. 
When  a  muscle  contracts  it  also  becomes  harder  and  more 
rigid,  especially  if  it  has  to  overcome  any  resistance.  This 
and  the  change  of  form  can  be  well  felt  by  placing  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  over  the  biceps  muscle  lying  in  front  of  the  hu- 
merus of  the  other  arm.  When  the  muscle  is  contracted  so 
as  to  bend  the  elbow  it  can  be  felt  to  swell  out  and  harden  as 
it  shortens.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when  he  appeals  to 
another  to  '^  feel  his  muscle''  he  contracts  the  latter  so  as  to 
make  it  thicker  and  apparently  more  massive  as  well  as 
harder.  In  statues  the  prominences  on  the  surface  indicating 
the  muscles  beneath  the  skin  are  made  very  conspicuous 
when  violent  effort  is  represented,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the 
muscles  are  in  vigorous  action.  In  a  muscular  fibre  we  find 
no  longer  the  slow,  irregular,  and  indefinite  changes  of  form 
seen  in  amoeboid  slightly  differentiated  cells;  they  are  replaced 
by  a  precise,  rapid  and  definite  change  of  form.  Muscular 
tissue  represents  a  group  of  cells  in  the  bodily  community 
which  have  taken  up  the  one  special  duty  of  executing 
changes  of  form,  and  in  proportion  as  these  cells  have  fewer 
other  things  to  do,  they  do  that  one  better.  This  contractility 
of  the  muscular  fibres  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  passage 
fro:  J I  the  state  of  rest,  in  which  the  fibres  are  long  and  narrow, 
into  the  state  of  activity,  in  which  they  are  shorter  and  thicker: 
this  change  is  made  with  considerable  force,  and  thus  the  mus- 
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cles  move  parts  attached  to  their  tendons.  When  the  state  of 
activity  has  passed  off  the  fibres  suffer  themselves  to  be  ex- 
tended again  by  any  force  pulling  upon  them^  and  so  regain 
their  resting  shape;  and  since  in  the  living  Body  almost  in- 
variably other  parts  are  put  upon  the  stretch  when  any  mus- 
cle contracts,  these  by  their  elasticity  serve  to  pull  the  latter 
back  again  to  its  primitive  shape.  No  muscular  fibre  is 
known  to  have  the  power  of  actively  expanding  after  it  has 
contracted :  in  the  active  state  it  forcibly  resists  extension,  but 
once  the  contraction  is  completely  over,  it  suffers  itself  readily 
to  be  pulled  back  to  its  resting  form.  The  contracted  state 
lasts  always  longer,  however,  than  the  mere  time  occupied  by 
the  muscle  in  shortening:  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  full  state 
of  contraction  is  gradually  attained  and  gradually  disappears. 

Irritability.  With  that  modification  of  the  primitive 
protoplasm  of  an  amceboid  embryonic  cell  which  gives  rise  to 
a  muscular  fibre  with  its  great  contractility,  there  goes  a  loss 
of  other  properties.  Nearly  all  spontaneity  disappears;  mus- 
cles are  not  automatic  like  primitive  protoplasm  or  ciliated 
cells;  except  under  certain  very  special  conditions  they  remain 
at  rest  unless  excited  from  without.  The  amount  of  external 
change  required  to  excite  the  living  muscular  fibre  is,  how- 
ever, very  small;  muscle  tissue  is  highly  irritable,  a  very 
little  thing  being  sufficient  to  call  forth  a  powerful  contrac- 
tion. In  the  living  Human  Body  the  exciting  force,  or  sitm" 
ulus,  acting  upon  a  muscle  is  almost  invariably  a  nervous 
impulse,  a  molecular  movement  transmitted  along  the  nerve- 
fibre  attached  to  it,  and  upsetting  the  molecular  equilibrium 
of  the  muscle.  It  is  through  the  nerves  that  the  will  acts 
upon  the  muscle-fibre,  and  accordingly  injury  to  the  nerves  of 
a  part,  as  the  face  or  a  limb,  causes  paralysis  of  its  mnscles. 
They  may  still  be  there,  intact  and  quite  ready  to  work,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  sending  commands  to  them,  and  so 
they  remain  idle. 

Although  a  nervous  impulse  is  the  natural  physiological 
muscular  stimulus  it  is  not  the  only  one  known.  If  a  muscle 
be  exposed  in  a  living  animal  and  a  slight  but  sudden  tap  be 
given  to  it,  or  a  hot  bar  be  suddenly  brought  near  it,  or  an  elec- 
tric shock  be  sent  through  it,  or  a  drop  of  glycerin  or  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  be  placed  on  it,  it  will  contract;  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  natural  nervous  stimulus,  muscles  are  irritable 
under  the  infiuence  of  mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  and 
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chemical  stimuli.  One  condition  of  the  eflBcacy  of  each  of 
them  is  that  it  shall  act  with  some  suddenness;  a  very  slowly 
increased  pressure,  even  if  ultimately  very  great,  or  a  very 
slowly  raised  temperature,  or  a  slowly  increased  electrical  cur- 
rent passed  through  it,  will  not  excite  the  muscle;  although 
far  less  pressure,  warmth,  or  electricity  more  rapidly  applied 
would  stimulate  it  powerfully.  Once  an  electric  current  has 
been  set  up  through  a  muscle,  its  steady  passage  does  not  act 
as  a  stimulus;  but  a  sudden  diminution  or  increase  of  it  does 
It  may  perhaps  still  be  objected  that  it  is  not  proved  that  any 
of  these  stimuli  excite  the  muscular  fibres,  and  that  in  all 
these  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  muscle  is  only  excited 
through  its  nerves.  For  the  various  stimuli  named  above 
also  excite  nerves  (see  Chap.  XIII),  and  when  we  apply  them 
to  the  muscle  we  may  really  be  acting  first  upon  the  fine 
nerve-endings  there,  and  only  indirectly  and  through  the 
mediation  of  these  upon  the  muscular  fibres.  That  the  mus- 
cular fibres  have  a  proper  irritability  of  their  own,  independ- 
ently of  their  nerves,  is,  however,  shown  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain dmgs — for  example  curare,  a  South  American  Indian 
arrow  poison.  When  this  substance  is  introduced  into  a 
wound  all  the  striped  muscles  are  apparently  poisoned,  and 
the  animal  dies  of  suffocation  because  of  the  cessation  of  the 
breathing  movements.  But  the  poison  does  not  really  act  on 
the  muscles  themselves:  it  kills  the  muscle-nerves,  but  leaves 
the  muscle  intact;  and  it  has  been  proved  to  kill  the  very 
endings  of  the  muscle-nerves  right  down  in  the  muscle-fibres 
themselves.  Yet  after  its  administration  we  still  find  that 
the  various  non-physiological  stimuli  referred  to  alove  make 
the  muscles  contract  just  as  powerfully  as  before  the  poison- 
ing, so  we  must  conclude  that  the  muscles  themselves  are 
irritable  in  the  absence  of  all  nerve  stimuli — or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  when  all  their  nerve-fibres  have  been  poi- 
soned. The  experiment  also  shows  that  the  contractility  of  a 
muscle  is  a  property  belonging  to  itself,  and  that  its  contract- 
ing force  is  not  something  derived  from  the  nerves  attached 
to  it.  The  nerve  stimulus  simply  acts  like  the  electric  shock 
or  sudden  blow  and  arouses  the  muscle  to  manifest  a  property 
which  it  already  possessed.  The  older  physiologists  observing 
that  muscular  paralysis  followed  when  the  nervous  connection 
between  a  muscle  and  the  brain  was  interrupted,  concluded 
that  the  nerves  gave  the  muscles  the  power  of  contracting. 
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They  believed  that  in  the  brain  there  was  a  great  store  of  a 
mysterious  thing  called  vital  spirits,  and  that  some  of  thia 
was  ejected  from  the  brain  along  the  nerve  to  the  musclei 
when  the  latter  was  to  be  set  at  work,  and  gave  it  its  working 
power.  Wo  now  know  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  a 
muscle-fibre  is  a  collection  of  highly  irritable  material  which 
can  have  its  equilibrium  upset  in  a  definite  way,  causing  it  to 
change  its  shape,  under  the  influence  of  certain  slight  disturb- 
ing forces,  one  of  which  is  a  nervous  impulse;  and  since  in 
the  Body  no  other  kind  of  stimulus  usually  reaches  the  mus- 
cles, they  remain  at  rest  when  their  nervous  connections  are 
severed.  But  the  muscles  paralyzed  in  this  way  can  still,  in 
the  living  Body,  be  made  to  contract  by  sending  electrical 
shocks  through  them.  Physiologically,  then,  muscle  is  a  con- 
tractile and  irritable,  but  not  an  automatic,  tissue. 

A  Simple  Muscular  Contraction*  Most  of  the  details  con- 
corning  the  physiological  properties  of  muscles  have  been 
studied  on  those  of  cold-blooded  animals.  A  frog's  muscle 
will  retain  all  its  living  properties  for  some  time  after  re- 
moval from  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  so  can  be  experi- 
mented on  with  ease,  while  the  muscles  of  a  rabbit  or  cat 
soon  die  under  those  circumstances.  Enough  has,  however, 
been  observed  on  the  muscles  of  the  higher  animals  to  show 
that  in  all  essentials  they  agree  with  those  of  the  frog  or  ter- 
rapin. 

When  a  single  electric  shock  is  sent  through  a  muscle,  the 
nerves  of  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  action  by  curare,  it 
rapidly  shortens  and  then,  if  a  weight  be  hanging  on  it,  rap- 
idly lengthens  again.  The  whole  series  of  phenomena  from 
the  moment  of  stimulation  until  the  muscle  regains  its  rest- 
ing form  is  known  as  a  simple  muscular  contraction  or  a 
^*  twitch  *\'  it  occupies  in  frog's  muscle  about  one  tenth  of  a 
second.  So  brief  a  movement  as  this  cannot  be  followed  in 
its  details  by  direct  observation,  but  it  is  possible  to  record  it 
and  study  its  phases  at  leisure.  This  may  be  done  by  firmly 
fixing  the  upper  tendon  of  an  isolated  muscle,  Jf,  Fig.  62, 
and  attaching  the  other  end  at  e?  to  a  lever,  /,  which  can  move 
about  the  fulcrum/:  the  end  cf  the  long  arm  of  the  lever 
bears  a  point,  j9,  which  scratches  on  a  smooth  smoked  surface, 
^S'.  Suppose  the  surface  to  be  placed  so  that  the  writing  point 
of  the  lever  is  at  a ;  if  the  muscle  now  contracts  it  will  raise 
the  point  of  the  lever,  and  a  line  ac  will  be  drawn  on  the 
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smoked  surface,  its  vertical  height,  cm,  being  dependent,  first, 
on  the  extent  of  the  shortening  of  the  muscle,  and  second,  on 
the  proportion  between  the  long  and  short  arms  of  the  lever: 
the  longer /p  is  as  compared  with/</,  the  more  will  the  actual 
shortening  of  the  muscle  be  magnified.  With  the  lever  shown 
in  the  figure  this  magnification  would  be  about  ten  times,  so 
that  one  tenth  of  cm  would  be  the  extent  of  the  shortening 
of  the  muscle.  Suppose,  next,  the  smoked  surface  to  be  moved 
to  such  position  that  the  writing  point  of  the  lever  touches  it 
at  i,  and,  the  muscle  being  left  at  rest,  the  surface  to  be 
moved  evenly  from  left  to  right;  the  horizontal  line  io  would 
then  be  traced,  its  length  depending  on  the  distance  through 
which  8  moved  during  the  time  the  lever  was  marking  on  it: 
and  it  is  clear  that  if  S  move  uniformly,  and  we  know  its  rate 
of  movement,  we  can  very  readily  calculate  from  the  length  of 
io  how  long  S  was  moving  while  that  line  was  being  traced: 
for  example,  if  we  know  the  rate  of  movement  to  be  ten 
inches  per  second,  and  on  measurement  find  io  to  be  an  inch 
long,  the  time  during  which  the  surface  was  moving  must 
have  been  -^  of  a  second;  and  each  tenth  of  io  correspond 
to  -^  of  a  second. 

If  we  set  the  recording  surface  in  motion  and  while  the 
lever  point  is  tracing  a  horizontal  line  cause  the  muscle  to 
contract,  the  point  will  be  raised  as  long  as  the  muscle  is 
contracted,  and  the  line  drawn  by  it  will  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  two  simultaneous  movements — a  horizontal, 
due  to  the  motion  of  8y  a  nearly  vertical,  due  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  muscle;  the  resulting  line  is  a  curve  known 
as  the  curve  of  a  simple  muscular  contraction.  Let  the 
surface  S  be  placed  so  that  the  writing  point  is  at  q  and 
then  be  set  in  uniform  motion  from  left  to  right  at  the  same 
rate  as  before  (ten  inches  per  second).  When  the  point  is 
opposite  ty  stimulate  the  muscle  by  an  electric  shock;  the 
result,  until  the  muscle  has  fully  lengthened  again,  will  be  the 
curvo  tuvwxy^tvom  which  many  things  may  be  learned.  In  the 
first  place  we  see  that  the  muscle  does  not  commence  to  con- 
tract at  the  very  instant  of  stimulation,  but  at  an  appreciably 
later  time,  and  during  the  interval  the  lever  draws  the  hori- 
zontal line  tu\  this  period,  occupied  by  preparatory  changes 
within  the  muscle,  is  known  as  the  period  of  latent  excitation. 
Then  the  muscle  begins  to  shorten  and  the  lever  to  rise,  at  first 
slowly  from  u  to  v,  then  more  rapidly,  and  again  more  slowly 
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until  the  summit  of  the  contraction  is  reached  at  w.  The 
muscle  does  not  now  instantly  relax,  but  only  gradually  passes 
back  to  the  resting  state:  beginning  at  w,  we  see  the  descent 
of  the  curve  is  for  a  time  slow,  then  more  rapid,  and  finally 
slow  again  from  x  to  y,  when  the  contraction  is  completed 
and  the  lever  once  more  traces  only  the  horizontal  line  yp,  due 
to  the  continued  movement  of  the  recording  surface.  The 
curve  then  shows  three  distinct  phases  in  the  contraction :  the 
period  of  latent  excitation;  the  period  of  shortening;  the 
period  of  elongating.  Knowing  the  rate  of  horizontal  move- 
ment, we  can  measure  off  the  time  occupied  by  each  phase. 
The  horizontal  distance  from  i  to  u  represents  the  time  taken 
by  the  latent  excitation;  from  u  to  2,  the  time  occupied  in 
shortening;  from  2  to  y,  the  time  taken  in  elongation:  in  a 
fresh  frog's  muscle  these  times  are  respectively  jf^^,  y^,  yfy 
of  a  second.  In  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  they 
are  all  shorter,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accurate  ex- 
periment are  very  great.  If  we  know  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  arms  of  the  lever  we  can  of  course  readily  calculate  from 
the  height,  wz^  of  the  curve  the  extent  of  shortening  of 
the  muscle.  With  a  single  electrical  stimulation  this  is  never 
more  than  one  fourth  the  total  length  of  the  muscle. 

In  Pig.  62  the  accessory  apparatus  used  in  practice  to  in- 
-dicate  on  the  moving  surface  the  exact  instant  of  stimulation 
and  to  measure  the  rate  at  which  S  moves  have  been  omitted. 

Physiologioal  Tetanus.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  Body  are  not  brought  about  by  such  tran- 
sient muscular  contractions  as  those  just  described.  £!ven  a 
wink  lasts  longer  than  one  tenth  of  a  second.  Our  movements 
are,  in  fact,  due  to  more  prolonged  contractions  which  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  several  simple  contractions  fused 
together,  and  known  as  "  tetanic  contractions ''/  it  might  be 
better  to  call  them  "compound  contractiotis,'*  since  the  word 
tetanus  has  long  been  used  by  pathologists  to  signify  a  dis- 
eased stato,  such  as  occurs  in  strychnine  poisoning  and  hydro- 
phobia, in  which  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  Bcdy  are  thrown 
into  prolonged  and  powerful  involuntary  contractions. 

If,  while  a  frog's  muscle  is  still  shortening  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  electric  shock,  another  stimulus  be  given  it,  it 
will  contract  again  and  the  new  contraction  will  be  added  on 
to  that  already  existing,  without  any  period  of  elongation 
occurring  between  &«n.    While  the  muscle  is  still  contract- 
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ing  under  the  influence  of  the  second  stimulus  a  third  electric 
shock  will  make  it  contract  more^  and  so  on,  until  the  muscle 
is  shortened  as  much  as  is  possible  to  it  for  that  strength  of 
stimulus.  If  now  the  stimuli  be  repeated  at  the  proper  in- 
tervals, each  new  one  will  not  produce  any  further  shortening, 
but,  each  acting  on  the  muscle  before  the  effect  of  the  last 
has  begun  to  pass  off,  the  muscle  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
permanent  or  "tetanic^' contraction;  and  this  can  be  main- 
tained, by  continuing  the  application  of  the  stimuli,  until  the 
organ  begins  to  get  exhausted  or  *' fatigued  ";  elongation  then 
commences  in  spite  of  the  stimulation.  When  our  muscles 
are  stimulated  in  the  Body,  from  the  nerve-centres  through 
the  nerves,  they  receive  from  the  latter  a  sufficient  number 
of  stimuli  in  a  second  (the  exact  number  is  still  doubtful)  to 
throw  them  into  tetanic  contractions.  In  other  words,  not 
even  in  the  most  rapid  movements  of  the  Body  is  a  muscle 
made  to  execute  a  simple  muscular  contraction;  it  is  always 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  tetanus.  When  very  quick  movements 
are  executed,  as  in  performing  rapid  passages  on  the  piano, 
the  result  is  obtained  by  contracting  two  opposing  muscles 
and  alternately  strengthening  and  weakening  a  little  the 
tetanus  of  each. 

Causes  affecting  the  Degree  of  Muscular  Contraotioii. 
The  extent  of  shortening  which  can  be  called  forth  in  a  mus- 
cle varies  with  the  stimulus.  In  the  first  place,  a  single  stim- 
ulus can  never  cause  a  muscle  to  contract  as  much  as  rapidly 
repeated  stimuli  of  the  same  strength^since  in  the  latter 
case  we  get,  as  already  explained,  several  simple  contractions 
such  as  a  single  stimulus  would  call  forth,  piled  on  the  top 
of  one  another.  With  powerful  repeated  electrical  stimuli 
a  muscle  can  be  made  to  shorten  to  one  third  of  its  resting 
length,  but  in  the  Body  the  strongest  effort  of  the  Will  never 
produces  a  contraction  of  that  extent.  Apart  from  the  rate 
of  stimulation,  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  has  some  influ- 
ence, a  greater  stimulus  causing  a  greater  contraction;  but 
very  soon  a  point  is  reached  beyond  which  increase  of  stimu- 
lus produces  no  increased  contraction ;  the  muscle  has  reached 
its  limit.  The  amount  of  load  carried  by  the  muscle  (or  the 
resistance  opposed  to  its  shortening)  has  also  an  influence, 
and  that  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  Suppose  we  have  a  frog's 
calf-muscle,  carrying  no  weight,  and  find  that  with  a  stimulus 
of  a  certain  strength  it  shortens  two  millimeters  {-^  inch). 
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Then  if  we  hang  one  gram  (15.5  grains)  on  it  and  give  it  the 
same  stimulus,  it  will  be  found  to  contract  more,  say  four  or 
five  millimeters,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  point  when  it  carries 
eight  or  ten  grams.  After  that  an  increased  weight  will, 
with  the  same  stimulus,  cause  a  less  contraction.  So  that  up 
to  a  certain  limit,  resistance  to  the  shortening  of  the  muscle 
makes  it  more  able  to  shorten :  the  mere  greater  extension  of 
the  muscle  due  to  the  greater  resistance  opposed  to  its  short- 
ening, puts  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  is  able  to  Contract  more 
powerfully.  Fatigue  diminishes  the  working  power  of  a 
muscle  and  rest  restores  it,  especially  if  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  be  going  on  in  it  at  the  same  time.  A  frog's  muscle 
cut  out  of  the  body  will,  however,  be  considerably  restored 
during  a  period  of  rest,  even  although  no  blood  flow  through  it. 

Cold  increases  the  time  occupied  by  a  simple  muscular 
contraction,  and  also  impairs  the  contractile  power,  as  we 
find  in  our  own  limbs  when  *'  numbed  ^'  with  cold,  though  in 
that  case  the  hurtful  influence  of  the  cold  on  the  nerves  no 
doubt  also  plays  a  part.  Moderate  warmth  on  the  other  hand, 
up  to  near  the  point  at  which  death  stiffening  (often  in  this 
case  spoken  of  as  heat  rigor)  occurs,  diminishes  the  time 
taken  by  a  contraction,  and  increases  its  height.  Heat  rigor 
is  produced  in  excised  frog's  muscle  by  heating  it  to  about 
40°  C.  (104°  F.)  The  required  temperature  is  higher  in  warm 
blooded  animals,  especially  while  the  circulation  through  the 
muscle  is  maintained:  in  fevers  temperatures  considerably 
greater  than  the  above  have  been  observed  without  the  occur- 
rence of  muscular  rigor. 

The  Measure  of  Muscular  Work.  The  work  done  by  a 
muscle  in  a  given  contraction,  when  it  lifts  a  weight  verti- 
cally against  gravity,  is  measured  by  the  weight  moved,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  distance  through  which  it  is  moved.  When  a 
muscle  contracts  carrying  no  load  it  does  very  little  work, 
lifting  only  its  own  weight;  when  loaded  with  one  gram  and 
lifting  it  five  millimeters  it  does  five  gram-millimeters  of 
work,  just  as  an  engineer  would  say  an  engine  had  done  so 
many  kilogrammeters  or  foot-pounds.  If  loaded  with  ten 
grams  and  lifting  it  six  millimeters  it  would  do  sixty  gram- 
millimeters  of  work.  Even  after  the  weight  becomes  so  great 
that  it  is  lifted  through  a  less  distance,  the  work  done  by  the 
muscle  goes  on  increasing,  for  the  heavier  weight  lifted  more 
than  compensates  for  the  less  distance  through  which  it  is 
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raised.  For  example,  if  the  above  muscle  were  loaded  with 
fifty  grams  it  would  maybe  lift  that  weight  only  1.5  millime- 
ters, but  it  would  then  do  seventy-five  gram-millimeters  of 
work,  which  is  more  than  when  it  lifted  ten  grams  six  milli- 
meters. A  load  is,  however,  at  last  reached  with  which  the 
muscle  does  less  work,  the  lift  becoming  very  little  indeed, 
until  at  last  the  weight  becomes  so  great  that  the  muscle  can- 
not lift  it  at  all  and  so  does  no  work  when  stimulated.  Starting 
then  from  the  time  when  the  muscle  carried  no  load  and  did 
no  work,  we  pass  with  increasing  weights,  through  phases  in 
whicli  it  does  more  and  more  work,  until  with  one  particular 
load  it  does  the  greatest  amount  possible  to  it  with  that  stim- 
ulus: after  that,  with  increasing  loads  less  work  is  done,  until 
finally  a  load  is  reached  with  which  the  muscle  again  does  no 
work.  What  is  true  of  one  muscle  is  of  course  true  of  all, 
and  v/hat  is  true  of  work  done  against  gravity  is  true  of  all 
muscular  work,  so  that  there  is  one  precise  load  with  which 
a  beast  of  burden  or  a  man  can  do  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work  in  a  day.  With  a  ligliter  or  heavier  load  the 
distance  through  which  it  can  be  moved  will  be  more  or  less, 
but  the  actual  work  done  always  less.  In  the  living  Body,, 
however,  the  working  of  the  muscles  depends  so  much  on 
other  things,  as  the  due  action  of  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory systems  and  the  nervous  energy  or  "grit"  (upon  which 
the  stimulation  of  the  muscles  depends)  of  the  individual 
man  or  beast,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  work  obtainable  is 
not  a  simple  mechanical  problem  as  it  is  with  the  excised 
muscle. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular  changei> 
which  take  place  in  a  contracting  muscle  fibre  are  emineutly 
susceptible  of  modification  by  slight  changes  in  its  environ- 
ment. The  evidence  indicates  that  the  contractility  of  a 
muscle  depends,  not  upon  a  vital  force  entirely  distinct  from 
ordinary  inanimate  forces,  but  upon  an  arrangement  of  its 
material  elements  which  is  only  maintained  under  certain 
conditions  and  is  eminently  modifiable  by  changes  in  the 

surroundings. 

Influence  of  the  Form  of  the  Muscle  on  its  Working 
Power.  The  amount  of  work  that  any  muscle  can  do  de- 
pends of  course  largely  upon  its  physiological  state;  a  healthy 
well  nourished  muscle  can  do  more  than  a  diseased  or  starved 
one;  but  allowing  for  such  variations  the  work  which  can  be 
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done  by  a  muscle  varies  with  its  form.  The  thicker  the  mus- 
cle, that  is  the  greater  the  number  of  fibres  present  in  a  sec- 
tion made  across  the  long  axes  of  the  fasciculi,  the  greater 
the  load  that  can  be  lifted  or  the  other  resistance  that  can  be 
overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  through  which  a 
muscle  can  move  a  weight  increases  with  the  length  of  its 
fasciculi.  A  muscle  a  foot  in  length  can  contract  more  than 
a  muscle  six  inches  long,  and  so  would  move  a  bone  through 
a  greater  distance,  provided  the  resistance  were  not  too  great 
for  its  strength.  But  if  the  shorter  muscle  had  double  the 
thickness,  then  it  could  lift  twice  the  weight  that  the  longer 
muscle  could.  We  find  in  the  Body  muscles  constructed  on 
both  plans;  some  to  have  a  great  range  of  movement,  others 
to  overcome  great  resistance,  besides  numerous  intermediate 
forms  which  cannot  be  called  either  long  and  slender  or  short 
and  thick;  many  short  muscles  for  example  are  not  specially 
thick,  but  are  short  merely  because  the  parts  on  which  they 
act  lie  near  together.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
many  apparently  long  muscles  are  really  short  stout  ones — 
those  namely  in  which  a  tendon  runs  down  the  side  or  middle 
of  the  muscle,  and  has  the  fibres  inserted  obliquely  into  it. 
The  muscle  (gastrocnemius)  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  for  instance 
(Fig.  53,  B)  is  really  a  short  stout  muscle,  for  its  working 
length  depends  on  the  length  of  its  fasciculi  and  these  are 
short  and  oblique,  while  its  true  cross-section  is  that  at  right 
angles  to  the  fasciculi  and  is  considerable.  The  force  with 
which  a  muscle  can  shorten  is  very  great.  A  frog's  muscle  of 
1  square  centimeter  (0.39  inch)  iu  section  can  just  lift  2800 
grams  (98.5  ounces),  and  a  human  muscle  of  the  same  area 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

Muscular  Elasticity.  A  clear  distinction  must  be  made 
between  elasticity  and  contractility.  Elasticity  is  a  physical 
property  of  matter  in  virtue  of  which  various  bodies  tend  to 
assume  or  retain  a  certain  shape,  and  when  removed  from  it, 
forcibly  to  return  to  it.  When  a  spiral  steel  spring  is  stretched 
it  will,  if  let  go,  "contract "  in  a  certain  sense,  by  virtue  of  its 
elasticity,  but  such  a  contraction  is  clearly  quite  different 
from  a  muscular  contraction.  The  spring  will  only  contract 
as  a  result  of  previous  distortion ;  it  cannot  originate  a  change 
of  form,  while  the  muscle  can  actively  contract  or  change  its 
shape  when  a  stimulus  acts  upon  it,  and  that  without  being 
previously  stretched.    It  does  not  merely  tend  to  return  to  a 
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natural  shape  from  which  it  has  been  removed^  but  it  assumes 
a  quite  new  natural  shape^  so  that  physiological  contractility 
is  a  different  thing  from  mere  physical  elasticity ;  the  essen- 
tial difference  being  that  the  coiled  spring  or  a  stretched  band 
only  gives  back  mechanical  work  which  has  already  been  spent 
on  it,  while  the  muscle  originates  work  independently  of  any 
previous  mechanical  stretching.  In  addition  to  their  contrac- 
tility, however,  muscles  are  highly  elastic.  If  a  fresh  muscle 
be  hung  up  and  its  length  measured,  and  then  a  weight  be 
hung  upon  it,  it  will  stretch  just  like  a  piece  of  india-rubber, 
and  when  the  weight  is  removed,  provided  it  has  not  been  so 
great  as  to  injure  the  muscle,  the  latter  will  return  passively, 
without  any  stimulus  or  active  contraction,  to  its  original 
form.  In  the  Body  all  the  muscles  are  so  attached  that  they 
are  usually  a  little  stretched  beyond  their  natural  resting 
length;  so  that  when  a  limb  is  amputated  the  muscles  divided 
in  the  stump  shrink  away  considerably.  By  this  stretched 
state  of  the  resting  elastic  muscles  two  things  are  gained.  In 
the  first  place  when  the  muscle  contracts  it  is  already  taut, 
there  is  no  "slack"  to  be  hauled  in  before  it  pulls  on  the 
parts  attached  to  its  tendons:  and,  secondly,  as  we  have 
already  seen  the  working  power  of  a  muscle  is  increased  by 
the  presence  of  some  resistance  to  its  contraction,  and  this  is 
always  provided  for  from  the  first,  by  having  the  origin  and 
insertion  of  the  muscles  so  far  apart  as  to  be  pulling  on  it 
when  it  begins  to  shorten. 

The  Eleotrioal  Currents  of  Muscle.  When  a  muscle  is 
exposed  in  the  body  or  carefully  removed  from  it  and  suitable 
electrodes  connected  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer  are  applied 
to  different  parts  of  its  surface,  there  is  nearly  always  to  be 
found  evidence  of  a  difference  of  electric  potential  between 
different  parts  of  the  muscle.  These  differences  give  rise  to 
currents  which  are  shown  by  the  galvanometer  to  travel 
through  the  wires  of  the  circuit  from  any  central  portion  of 
the  muscle  to  any  part  nearer  one  end,  or  from  any  part  of  the 
belly  to  a  tendon.  The  less  injured  the  muscle  the  more 
feeble  are  these  currents,  and  in  very  fresh  and  very  carefully 
exposed  muscles  they  may  be  absent  altogether.  They  are 
probably  altogether  absent  from  perfectly  uninjured  resting 
muscles,  and  when  present  in  a  resting  muscle  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  any  more  living  part  of  a  muscle  is  electrically  posi- 
tive to  a  more  injured  or  dead.     When  a  muscle  is  exposed 
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Its  thinner  ends  die  more  quickly  than  its  central  parts^  or 
the  ends  are  directly  injured  when  the  muscle  is  cut  across  to 
remove  it  from  the  animal;  and  in  that  way  the  currents  so 
usually  observahle  arise.  When  all  of  a  muscle  is  dead^  its 
surface  is  isoelectric;  no  currents  can  be  led  off  from  it. 

Even  a  quite  uninjured  muscle  is  however,  capable,  of  giv- 
ing rise  to  currents  when  it  contracts,  and  these  currents 
pass  in  such  direction  as  to  show  that  a  portion  of  muscle 
in  contraction  is  electronegative  to  a  portion  at  rest.  If  a 
ourarized  muscle  be  stimulated  at  one  point,  its  contraction 
commences  at  that  point  and  travels  from  it  over  the  remainder 
of  the  muscle;  so  that  by  the  time  a  distant  portion  is  in  con- 
traction the  part  which  jnst  contracted  has  come  to  rest.  By 
electrodes  suitably  applied  it  can  be  observed  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  stimulation  the  region  of  muscle  close  to  the 
point  of  stimulation  is  electro- negative  to  a  more  distant  part; 
but  that  afterwards,  when  a  distant  portion  is  :n  contraction 
and  the  stimulated  region  has  returned  to  rest,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Electrically,  therefore,  any  contracting  part  of  a 
muscle  has  to  any  resting  part  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  a 
dying  or  injured  part  of  a  muscle  to  an  uninjured.  The  cur- 
rents which  arise  in  consequence  of  the  changes  going  on  in 
contracting  muscle  are  known  as  the  action  currents  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  resting  currents  due  to  unequal  rates 
of  death  usually  found  between  different  parts  of  an  exposed 
muscle  in  rest. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated  through  its  nerve  the  action 
current  is  less  easy  to  demonstrate,  because  the  nerve  fibres 
branch  all  through  the  muscle  and  stimulate  all  parts  of  it  at 
once,  and  throw  all  simultaneously  into  contraction.  The  cur- 
rent may,  however,  be  shown  indirectly.  A  muscle  is  removed 
with  its  nerve  attached  and  electrodes  put  on  it — one,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  middle  of  the  belly  and  the  other  on  the  tendon, 
so  as  to  show  on  the  galvanometer  a  resting  current.  If  the 
muscle  be  now  made  to  contract  by  stimulating  its  nerve  the 
current  is  diminished,  or,  as  is  said,  shows  a  negative  varia- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  is  as  follows :  The  amount  of  resting 
current  depends  on  the  difference  between  the  less  injured 
bellv  of  the  muscle  and  the  injured  end;  anything  which 
mukes  these  two  less  different  electrically  must  diminish  this 
current;  and  as  contracted  muscle  is  electrically  like  dying 
muscle,  when  we  throw  the  whole  into  activity  the  previously 
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existing  difference  is  less  than  it  was^  and  this  the  gaWa* 
nometer  shows  as  the  negative  variation. 

Secondary  Contraction.  It  is  possible  to  use  the  action 
current  of  one  muscle  to  stimulate  the  nerve  of  a  second  and 
produce  a  contraction.  For  this  purpose  two  frogs*  muscles, 
A  and  B,  are  carefully  dissected  out  with  their  nerves  at- 
tached. The  nerve  of  B  is  laid  over  A  so  that  one  part  of  it 
lies  on  the  belly  and  another  on  the  tendon.  If  the  nerve 
of  A  be  stimulated  by  a  single  induction  shock,  for  each 
contraction  of  A  we  get  a  contraction  of  B,  the  negative 
variation  of  the  muscle  current  of  A  being  the  stimulus  for 
the  nerve  of  B, 

Secondary  Tetanus.  If  the  nerve  of  A  be  given  rapidly 
repeated  stimuli  so  as  to  throw  that  muscle  into  tetanic  con- 
traction, B  is  also  tetanized.  This  is  of  importance,  as  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  tetanus  of  A  is  really  a  compound  con- 
traction, although  to  the  eye  or  as  recorded  by  a  lever  it  is  one 
unbroken  shortening.  If  the  electrical  condition  of  A 
remained  uniform  during  contraction,  there  should  be  no 
tetanus  of  B,  but  merely  a  simple  contraction  due  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  action  current  or  negative  variation  when  A 
commenced  to  contract,  and  a  second  due  to  the  cessation  of 
this  current  when  A  came  to  rest  again.  The  tetanus  of  B 
must  be  due  to  rapidly  repeated  electrical  variations  in  A,  and 
these  probably  correspond  to  the  potentially  separate  con- 
tractile changes  going  on  in  A,  and  fused  into  its  apparently 
uniform  tetanic  contraction. 

The  Source  of  Mnscnlar  Energy  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  nutrition,  but  a  few  of  the  main 
points  may  be  mentioned  here.  A  muscle  where  it  contracts 
is  able  to  do  work  by  using  energy  set  free  by  chemical 
changes  occurring  within  it,  as  a  steam-engine  does  work  by 
using  the  energy  set  free  by  the  chemical  changes  occurring 
in  the  combustion  of  its  fuel;  and  as  in  the  steam-engine, 
so  here,  the  fundamental  change  is  an  oxidative  one,  though  in 
the  muscle  a  very  indirect  oxidation.  A  fresh  frog's  muscle 
deprived  of  blood  contains  no  uncombined  oxygen ;  hung  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen  it  can  be  made  to  contract 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  work  before  it  dies  and  passes  into 
rigor  mortis.  While  doing  this  work  it  gives  off  carbon-diox- 
ide gas  and  becomes  acid  from  the  formation  (probably)  of 
sarcolactic  acid,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  occur  any  ap- 
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preciable  increase  of  oxygen-containing  nitrogen  compounds 
in  it.  As,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment^  no  free 
oxygen  is  ayailable,  the  carbon  dioxide  must  be  derived  from 
the  breaking  down  of  something  present  in  the  muscle;  and 
as  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid  varies  in  amount  with 
that  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  both  increase  with  the  work  done 
by  the  muscle,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  energy  set  free  were 
obtained  by  the  breaking  down  of  some  highly  unstable 
non-nitrogenous  energy-yielding  matter  stored  in  the  muscle. 
And  such  a  view  gains  support  from  the  fact  that  a  man 
doing  hard  muscular  work  gives  off  per  hour  a  great  deal 
more  carbon  dioxide  through  his  lungs  than  a  man  at  rest, 
and  does  not  give  off  any  or  very  little  more  nitrogenous 
waste  matter. 

But  a  muscle  placed  as  above  described  and  made  to  work 
passes  into  rigor  sooner  than  a  muscle  similarly  situated  and 
left  at  rest :  and  this  shows  that  work  tends  to  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  myosin,  or  rather  of  its  immediate  precursor  myo- 
sinogen,  in  the  muscle:  so  here  we  get  some  evidence  that  the 
nitrogenous  muscle  constituents  are  influenced  and  altered 
though  not  oxidized  during  work.  Further,  when  a  muscle 
passes  into  rigor  it  gives  off  carbon-dioxide  gas,  whether  it 
has  been  worked  previously  or  not;  if  so  situated  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  exterior  sources  of  supply,  it  gives  off  less 
"when  becoming  rigid  after  work  than  when  becoming  rigid 
without  having  been  worked;  but  the  difference  is  almost 
accurately  accounted  for  by  the  greater  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  the  working  muscle  had  previously  given  out.  This 
suggests  that  the  chemical  phenomena  of  rigor  and  of  work 
are  essentially  alike,  being  merely  carried  to  an  extreme  in 
the  former. 

Most  of  the  facts  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  there  is  in  living  muscle  a  store  of  an  unstable  substance 
containing  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen.  For  this 
hypothetic  substance  the  name  inogen  has  been  proposed. 
During  work  inogen  is  used  up  and  broken  into  a  highly 
oxidized  part,  carbon  dioxide;  an  oxidized  body  containing 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  sarcolactic  acid  (G,H,0,);  and  a 
third  body  allied  to  myosinogen  and  containing  all  the  nitro- 
gen and  some  of  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen  of  the 
original  inogen.  In  the  products  of  this  alteration  stronger 
chemical  affinities  are  satisfied  than  in  the  original  compound. 
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and  thus  energy  is  liberated  and  used  by  the  muscle.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  the  carbon  dioxide  is  carried  off  by 
blood  and  lymph  and  eliminated  from  the  Body;  the  sarco- 
lactic  or  other  similar  substance  or  substances  are  also  carried 
off  and  oxidized  elsewhere  to  form  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
and  be  then  eliminated ;  but  the  nitrogen-containing  product 
remains  behind,  and  with  the  help  of  fresh  oxygen  and  of 
other  food  material  brought  by  the  blood  is  reconstructed  into , 
the  original  inogen.  In  the  excised  muscle  there  is  but' 
scant  store  of  material  for  repair;  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off  when  the  muscle  contracts^  and  the  sarcolactic  acid  and 
nitrogen-containing  product  accumulate:  the  latter  then 
undergoes  further  changes^  and  ultimately  becomes  myosin. 
If  the  excised  muscle  be  thrown  into  rigor  quickly  (as  by 
heat)^  then  the  inogen  is  at  once  broken  up,  forming  myosin 
and  carbon  dioxide  and  sarcolactic  acid:  if  it  be  worked 
for  a  time  before  being  thrown  into  rigor,  then  some  of  its 
inogen  will  have  been  already  broken  up,  so  there  will  be  less 
to  give  rise  to  carbon  dioxide  at  the  moment  of  rigor,  but  the 
missing  amount  is  found  in  that  given  off  during  work.  If 
some  such  view  as  this,  which  may  be  called  the  *^  inogen 
theory,''  be  the  correct  one,  then  the  energy  liberated  by  a 
resting  muscle  passing  into  rigor  must  take  some  other  form 
than  muscular  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  deal  of  heat 
is  liberated  during  death  stiffening,  but  whether  sufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  missing  energy  is  by  no  means  clear.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  immediate  source  of  muscular  work  is 
still  in  much  need  of  elucidation. 

Physiology  of  Plain  Muscular  Tissue.  What  has  hither- 
to been  said  applies  especially  to  the  skeletal  muscles;  but 
in  the  main  it  is  true  of  the  unstriped  muscles.  These  also 
are  irritable  and  contractile,  but  their  changes  of  form  are 
much  more  slow  than  those  of  the  striated  fibres.  Upon 
stimulation,  a  longer  period  of  latent  excitement  elapses 
before  the  contraction  commences  and  when,  finally,  this 
takes  place  it  is  comparatively  very  slow,  gradually  attaining 
a  maximum  and  gradually  passing  away. 

Unstriped  muscular  tissue  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
remaining  in  the  contracted  state  for  long  periods:  the  mus- 
cular coats  of  many  small  arteries,  for  example,  are  rarely 
relaxed ;  sometimes  they  may  be  more  contracted,  sometimes 
less,  but  in  health  seldom  if  ever  completely  at  rest.    There 
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seems  to  be  some  connection  between  that  arrangement  of 
the  contractile  substance  which  shows  itself  under  the  micro- 
scope as  striation  and  the  power  of  rapid  contraction,  since 
we  find  that  the  heart,  which  is  not  a  skeletal  or  voluntary 
muscle  but  yet  one  that  contracts  rapidly,  agrees  with  these 
in  haying  its  fibres  striated.  This  connection  is  further  illus- 
trated by  facts  of  comparative  anatomy:  insects  are,  as  a 
rule,  rapidly  moving  animals,  and  they  are  characterized  by 
very  marked  striation  of  nearly  all  their  muscular  tissue; 
while  in  the  slow-moving  molluscs  nearly  all  the  muscular 
tissue  is  unstriped  except  in  a  few,  as  Fecten,  which  make 
rapid  movements,  and  in  that  genus  the  muscles  concerned 
in  producing  these  movements  are  striated. 


CHAPTEB  XL 
MOTION  AND  LOCOMOTION. 

The  Special  Physiology  of  the  Muaoles.  Having  now 
considered  separately  the  structure  and  j)ropertie8  in  general 
of  the  skeleton,  the  joints,  and  the  muscles,  we  may  go  on  to 
consider  how  they  all  work  together  in  the  Body.  Although 
the  properties  of  muscular  tissue  are  everywhere  the  same, 
the  uses  of  different  muscles  are  very  varied,  hy  reason  of  the 
different  parts  with  which  they  are  connected.  Some  are 
muscles  of  respiration,  others  of  deglutition;  many  are  known 
9&  flexors  because  they  bend  joints,  others  as  extensors  because 
they  straighten  them.  The  exact  use  of  any  particular  mus- 
cle, acting  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  is  known  as  its 
special  physiology y  as  distinguished  from  its  general  physiol- 
ogy ^  or  properties  as  a  muscle  without  reference  to  its  use  as 
a  muscle  in  a  particular  place.  The  functions  of  those  mus- 
cles forming  parts  of  the  physiological  mechanisms  concerned 
in  breathing  and  swallowing  will  be  studied  hereafter;  for 
the  present  we  may  consider  the  muscles  which  co-operate  in 
maintaining  postures  of  the  Body;  in  producing  movements 
of  its  larger  parts  with  reference  to  one  another;  and  in  pro- 
ducing locomotion  or  movement  of  the  whole  Body  in  space. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  striped  muscles  carry  out  their  func- 
tions with  the  co-operation  of  the  skeleton,  since  nearly  all 
are  fixed  to  bones  at  each  end,  and  when  they  contract  pri- 
marily move  these,  and  only  secondarily  the  soft  parts  attached 
to  them.  To  this  general  rule  there  are,  however,  exceptious. 
The  muscle  for  example  which  lifts  the  upper  eyelid  and 
opens  the  eye  arises  from  bone  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  but 
is  inserted,  not  into  bone,  but  into  the  eyelid  directly;  and 
similarly  other  muscles  arising  at  the  back  of  the  orbit  are 
directly  fixed  to  the  eyeball  in  front  and  serve  to  rotate  it 
on  the  pad  of  fat  on  which  it  lies.  Many  facial  muscles  again 
have  no  direct  attachment  whatever  to  bones,  as  for  example 
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the  muscle  {orbicularis  oris)  which  surrounds  the  mouth- 
openings  and  by  its  contraction  narrows  it  and  purses  out  the 
lips;  or  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which  similarly  sur- 
rounds the  eyes  and  when  it  contracts  closes  them. 

laeyers  in  the  Body.  When  the  muscles  serve  to  move 
bones  the  latter  are  in  nearly  all  cases  to  be  regarded  as  levers 
whose  fulcra  lie  at  the  joint  where  the  movement  takes  place. 
Examples  of  all  the  three  forms  of  levers  recognized  in  me- 
chanics are  found  in  the  Human  Body. 

LeverB  of  the  First  Order.  In  thia  form  (Pig.  63)  the 
fulcrum  or  fixed  point  of  support  lies  between  the  "  weight  '* 


F 


W 

Tta.  88.— A  lever  of  the  first  order.    F,  fulcrum ;  P,  power ;  TT,  resistanoe  or 

weight. 

or  resistance  to  be  overcome  and  the  "  power "  or  moving 
force,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  distance  PF,  from  the 
power  to  the  fulcrum,  is  called  the  "power-arm;"  the  dis- 
tance FW  is  the  "weight-arm.*'  When  power-arm  and 
weight-arm  are  equal,  as  is  the  case  in  the  beam  of  an  ordi- 
nary pair  of  scales,  no  mechanical  advantage  is  gained,  nor  is 
there  any  loss  or  gain  in  the  distance  through  which  the  weight 
is  moved.  For  every  inch  through  which  P  is  depressed,  W 
will  be  raised  an  equal  distance.  When  the  power-arm  is 
longer  than  the  other,  then  a  smaller  force  at  P  will  raise  a 
larger  weight  at  W,  the  gain  being  proportionate  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lengths  of  the  arms.  For  example  if  PF  is 
twice  as  long  as  FW,  then  half  a  kilogram  applied  at  P  will 
balance  a  whole  kilogram  at  W,  and  just  more  than  half  a 
kilogram  would  lift  it ;  but  for  every  centimeter  through 
which  P  descended,  IT  would  only  be  lifted  half  a  centimeter. 
On  the  other  hand  when  the  weight-arm  in  a  lever  is  longer 
than  the  power-arm,  there  is  loss  in  force  but  a  gain  in  the 
distance  through  which  the  weight  is  moved. 

Examples  of  the  first  form  of  lever  are  not  numerous  in 
the  Human  Body,  One  is  afforded  in  the  nodding  move- 
ments of  the  head,  the  fulcrum  being  the  articulations  be- 
tween the  skull  and  the  atlas.  When  the  chin  is  elevated 
the  power  is  applied. to  the  skull,  behind  the  fulcrum,  by 
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small  muscles  passing  from  the  vertebral  column  to  the  occi- 
put; the  resistance  is  the  excess  in  the  weight  of  the  part  of 
the  head  in  front  of  the  fulcrum  over  that  behind  it,  and  is 
not  great.  To  depress  the  chin  as  in  nodding  does  not  neces- 
sarily call  for  any  muscular  effort,  as  the  head  will  fall  for- 
ward of  itself  if  the  muscles  keeping  it  erect  cease  to  work, 
as  those  of  us  who  have  fallen  asleep  during  a  dull  discourse 
on  a  hot  day  have  learnt.  If  the  chin  however  be  depressed 
forcibly,  as  in  the  athletic  feat  of  suspending  one's  self  by 
the  chin,  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest  to  the  skull  in 
front  of  the  atlanto-occipital  articulation  are  called  into  play. 
Another  example  of  the  employment  of  the  first  form  of  lever 
in  the  Body  is  afforded  by  the  curtsey  with  which  a  lady 
salutes  another.  In  curtseying  the  trunk  is  bent  forward  at 
the  hip- joints,  which  form  the  fulcrum;  the  weight  is  that  of 
the  trunk  acting  as  if  all  concentrated  at  its  centre  of  gravity, 
which  lies  a  little  above  the  sacrum  and  behind  the  hip- joints; 
and  the  power  is  afforded  by  muscles  passing  from  the  thighs 
to  the  front  of  the  pelvis. 

Levers  of  the  Second  Order.  In  this  form  the  weight  or 
resistance  is  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum.  The 
power-arm  FF  is  always  longer  than  the  weight-arm  WF, 
and  so  a  comparatively  weak  force  can  overcome  a  consider- 
able resistance.  But  it  is  disadvantageous  so  far  as  regards 
rapidity  and  extent  of  movement,  for  it  is  obvious  that  when 
P  is  raised  a  certain  distance  W  will  be  moved  a  less  distance 
in  the  same  time.  As  an  example  of  the  employment  of  such 
levers  (Fig.  64)  in  the  Body,  we  may  take  the  act  of  standing 
on  the  toes.  Here  the  foot  represents  the  lever,  the  fulcrum 
is  at  the  contact  of  its  fore  part  with  the  ground  ;  the  weight 
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Fla.  M.— A  leTer  of  the  second  onfer.    F.  fiilcnim  ;  P,  power  :  TT,  weight.    The 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  forces  act. 

is  that  of  the  Body  acting  down  through  the  ankle-joints  at 
Tn,  Fig.  65;  and  the  power  is  the  great  muscle  of  the  calf 
acting  by  its  tendon  inserted  into  the  heel-bone  (CVr,  Fig.  65). 
Another  example  is  afforded  by  holding  up  the  thigh  when 
one  foot  is  kept  raised  from  the  ground,  as  in  hopping  on  the 
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other.     Hera  the  fulcntm  is  at  the  hip-joint,  the  power  is  ap- 
plied at  the  knee-cap  by  a  graat  muscle  (rectus  femoris)  which 


Fra  Ofl,— Tho  ukalPlon  of  Iha  toot  rrom  ihe  outer  aiile.  Tn,  RiirTace  wllh  whhA 
the  Ire-lw.ies  artluu.ati ;  C«.  >l>e  cnlcaiieuui  inU'  whlcb  ()»•  teiidnn  tlmdo  AckilUtt 

■caphoiil  boae;  CI,  CII,  CIII,  flrac.  BBCUDid,  and  iblrJ  cuiieitorm  bona;  Ca.  liw 

is  inserted  there  and  arises  from  the  pelvis;  and  the  weight 
is  that  of  the  whole  lower  limb  acting  at  its  centre  of  gravity, 
which  lies  somewhere  in  the  thigh  between  the  hip  and 
knee-joints,  that  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  power. 

Iievers  of  the  Third  Order.  In  these  (Fig.  66)  the  power 
is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight.  In  such  levers  the 
weight-arm  is  always  longer  than  the  power-arm,  so  the  power 
works  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  but  swiftness  snd  range 
of  movement  are  gained.  It  is  the  lever  most  commonly  used 
in  the  Human  Body.  For  example,  when  the  forearm  is 
bent  np  towards  the  arm,  the  fulcrum  is  the  elbow-joint,  the 
power  is  applied  at  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  muscle  (Fig. 
52)  into  the  nkdius  and  of  another  muscle  (not  represented 
in  the  figure,  the  brachialis  anticus,  into  the  ulna),  and  the 


FtB.  St.— Alererof  thfltblrdonter.    Ji*,  falcnim  ;  P,  power ;  W.-wtlgbt. 

weight  is  that  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  with  whatever  may 
be  contuned  in  the  latter,  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  somewhere  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  appli^ 
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cation  of  the  power.  In  the  Body  the  power-arm  is  usually 
very  short  so  as  to  gain  speed  and  range  of  moTement,  the 
muscles  being  powerful  enough  to  still  do  their  work  in  spite 
of  the  mechanical  disadvantage  at  which  they  are  then  placed. 
The  limbs  are  thus  made  much  more  shapely  than  would  be 
the  case  were  the  power  applied  near  or  beyond  the  weight. 

It  is  of  course  only  rarely  that  simple  movements  as  those 
described  above  take  place.  In  the  great  majority  of  those 
executed  several  or  many  muscles  co-operate. 

The  Loss  to  the  Muscles  from  the  Direotion  of  their  Pull. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  owing  to  the  oblique  direction  in 
which  the  muscles  are  commonly  inserted  into  the  bones^ 
much  of  their  force  is  lost  so  far  as  producing  movement  is 
concerned.  Suppose  the  log  of  wood  in  the  diagram  (Fig, 
67)  to  be  raised  by  pulling  on  the  rope  in  the  direction  a;  it 
is  clear  at  first  that  the  rope  will  act  at  a  great  disadvantage; 
most  of  the  pull  transmitted  by  it  will  be  exerted  against  the 
pivot  on  which  the  log  hinges,  and  only  a  small  fraction  be 
available  for  elevating  the  latter.  But  the  more  the  log  is 
lifted,  as  for  example  into  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  the  more  useful  will  be  the  direction  of  the  pull,  and  the 
more  of  it  will  be  spent  on  the  log  and  the  less  lost  unavail- 
ingly  in  merely  increasing  the  pressure  at  the  hinge.  If  we 
now  consider  the  action  of  the  biceps  (Fig.  52)  in  flexing  the 
elbow-joint,  we  see  similarly  that  the  straighter  the  joint  is, 
the  more  of  the  pull  of  the  muscle  is  wasted.    Beginning 


Fio.  67.— DIajijam  illustrating  the  dlsadTontage  of  an  oblique  pulL 

with  the  arm  straight,  it  works  at  a  great  disadvantage,  but 
as  the  forearm  is  raised  the  conditions  become  more  and  moiB 
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f ayorable  to  the  muscle.  Those  who  have  practised  the  gym- 
nastic feat  of  raising  one's  self  by  bending  the  elbows  when 
hanging  by  the  hands  from  a  horizontal  bar  know  practically 
that  if  the  elbow-joints  are  quite  straight  it  is  very  hard  to 
start;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  kept  a  little 
flexed  at  the  beginning  the  effort  needed  is  much  less;  the 
reason  being  of  course  the  more  advantageous  direction  of 
traction  by  the  biceps  in  the  latter  case. 

Experiment  proves  that  the  power  with  which  a  muscle 
can  contract  is  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  its  short* 
ening,  the  very  time  at  which,  we  have  just  seen,  it  works 
at  most  mechanical  disadvantage;  in  proportion  as  its  force 
becomes  less  the  conditions  become  more  favorable  to  it. 
There  is,  however,  it  is  clear,  nearly  always  a  considerable 
lofis  of  power  in  the  working  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  strength 
being  sacrificed  for  variety,  ease,  rapidity,  extent,  and  ele- 
gance of  movement. 

FoBtures.  The  term  posture  is  applied  to  those  positions 
of  equilibrium  of  the  Body  which  can  be  maintained  for  some 
time,  such  as  standing,  sitting,  or  lying,  compared  with  leap- 
ing, running,  or  falling.  In  all  postures  the  condition  of 
etability  is  that  the  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  shall  fall  within  the  basis  of  support 
afforded  by  objects  with  which  it  is  in  contact  ;  and  the 
security  of  the  posture  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  this 
base,  for  the  wider  it  is  the  less  is  the  risk  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar through  the  centre  of  gravity  falling  outside  of  it  on  slight 
displacement. 

The  Erect  Posture.  This  is  pre-eminently  characteristic 
of  man,  his  whole  skeleton  being  modified  with  reference  to 
it.  Nevertheless  the  power  of  maintaining  it  is  only  slowly 
learnt  in  the  first  years  after  birth,  and  for  a  long  while  it  is 
unsafe.  And  though  finally  we  learn  to  stand  erect  without 
conscious  attention,  the  maintenance  of  that  posture  always 
requires  the  co-operation  of  many  muscles,  co-ordinated  by 
the  nervous  system.  The  infiuence  of  the  latter  is  shown  by 
the  fall  which  follows  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  which  may 
nevertheless  have  fractured  no  bone  nor  injured  any  muscle : 
the  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  we  say,  ^^  stuns '^  the  man^ 
and  until  its  effects  have  passed  off  he  cannot  stand  upright. 
In  standing  with  the  arms  straight  by  the  sides  and  the  feet 
together  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  adult  Body  lies 
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in  the  articulation  between  the  sacrum  and  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  it  will  reach  the 
ground  between  the  two  feet,  within  the  basis  of  support  af- 
forded by  them.  With  the  feet  close  together,  however,  the 
posture  is  not  very  stable,  and  in  standing  we  commonly 
make  it  more  so  by  slightly  separating  them  so  as  to  increase 

the  base.  The  more  one  foot  is  in  front 
of  the  other  the  more  swaying  back  and 
forward  will  be  compatible  with  safety;  and 
the  greater  the  lateral  distance  separating 
them  the  greater  will  be  the  lateral  sway 
which  is  possible  without  falling.  Conse- 
quently we  see  that  a  man  about  to  make 
great  movements  with  the  upper  part  of 
/  his  Body,  as  in  fencing  or  boxing,  or  a  sol- 

il    S4A  dier  preparing  for  the  bayonet  exercise, 

always  commences  by  thrusting  one  foot 
forwards  obliquely,  so  as  to  increase  his 
basis  of  support  in  both  directions. 

The  ease  with  which  we  can  stand  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which 
^  the  head  is  almost  balanced  on  the  top  of 

1 1  the  vertebra]   column,  so   that  but  little 

muscular  effort  is  needed  to  keep  it  up- 
right.   In  the  same  way  the  trunk  is  almost 
balanced  on  the  hip  joints,  but  not  quite, 
its  centre  of  gravity  falling  rather  behind 
them;  so  that  just  as  some  muscular  effort 
is  needed  to  keep  the  head  from  falling 
forwards,  some  is  needed  to  keep  the  trunk 
from  toppling  backwards  at  the  hips.     In 
Fio.  68.— DiRffram  II-  *  similar  manner  other  muscles  are  called 
(d?a'inT  \*l,1rk "b^^^^^^  "^t<>  play  at  other  joints:  as  between  the 
i-a)which  lasiv-fure  vertebral  column  and  the  pelvis,  and  at 
and  by  thfir  buinnced  the  kuccs  and  auklesi  and  thus  a  certain 

activity  keep  tht*  jitinis      ....  -  i  #- 

rigid  and  iiie  b«Kiy  erect,  rigidity,  duc  to  muscular  eiTort,  cxtcuds  all 
along  the  erect  Body:  which,  on  account  of  the  flexibility  of  its 
joints,  could  not  otherwise  be  balanced  on  its  feet,  as  a 
statue  can.  Beginning  (Fig.  68)  at  the  ankle-joint,  we  find 
it  kept  stiff  in  standing  by  the  combined  and  balanced  con- 
traction of  the  musolee  passing  from  the  heel  to  the  thigh, 
and  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  shin-bone  {tibia). 
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Others  passing  before  and  behind  the  knee-joint  keep  it  from 
yielding;  and  so  at  the  hip- joints:  and  others  again,  lying  in 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  along  the  vertebral  colamn, 
keep  the  latter  rigid  an(jl  erect  on  the  pelvis;  and  finally  the 
fikall  is  kept  in  position  by  mnscles  passing  from  the  sternum 
and  vertebral  column  to  it,  in  front  of  and  behind  the  occipi- 
tal condyles. 

Iiooomotion  includes  all  the  motions  of  the  whole  Body 
in  space,  dependent  on  its  own  muscular  efforts:  such  as 
walking,  running,  leaping,  and  swimming. 

Walking.  In  walking  the  Body  never  entirely  quits  the 
ground,  the  heel  of  the  advanced  foot  touching  the  ground  in 
each  step  before  the  toe  of  the  rear  foot  leaves  it.  The  ad- 
vanced limb  supports  the  Body,  and  the  foot  in  the  rear  at 
the  commencement  of  each  step  propels  it. 

Suppose  a  man  standing  with  his  heels  together  to  com- 
inence  to  walk,  stepping  out  with  the  left  foot;  the  whole 
Body  is  at  first  inclined  forwards,  the  movement  taking  place 
mainly  at  the  ankle- joints.  By  this  means  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  be  thrown  in  front  of  the  base  formed  by  the 
feet  and  a  fall  on  the  face  result,  were  not  simultaneously  the 
left  foot  slightly  raised  by  bending  the  knee  and  then  swung 
forwards,  the  toes  just  clear  of  the  ground  and,  in  good 
walking,  the  sole  nearly  parallel  to  it.  When  the  step  is 
completed  the  left  knee  is  straightened  and  the  sole  placed 
on  the  ground,  the  heel  touching  it  first,  and  the  base  of  sup- 
port being  thus  widened  from  before  back,  a  fall  is  prevented. 
Meanwhile  the  right  leg  is  kept  straight,  but  inclines  for- 
wards above  with  the  trunk  when  the  latter  advances,  and  as 
this  occurs  the  sole  gradually  leaves  the  ground,  commencing 
with  the  heel.  When  the  step  of  the  left  leg  is  completed  the 
great  toe  of  the  right  alone  is  in  contact  with  the  support. 
With  this  a  push  is  given  which  sends  the  trunk  on  over  the 
left  leg,  which  is  now  kept  rigid,  except  at  the  ankle-joint; 
:ind  the  right  knee  being  bent  that  limb  swings  forwards, 
its  foot  just  clearing  the  ground  as  the  left  did  before.  The 
Body  is  meanwhile  supported  on  the  left  foot  alone,  but  when 
the  right  completes  its  step  the  knee  of  that  leg  is  straight- 
ened and  the  foot  thus  placed,  heel  first,  on  the  ground. 
Meanwhile  the  left  foot  has  been  gradually  leaving  the 
ground,  and  its  toes  only  are  at  that  moment  upon  it:  from 
these  a  push  is  given,  as  before,  with  the  right  foot,  and  the 
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knee  being  bent  so  ad  to  raise  the  foot^the  left  leg  swings  fop 
wards  at  the  hip-joint  to  make  a  fresh  step. 

During  each  step  the  whole  Body  sways  up  and  down 
and  also  from  side  to  side.  It  ip  highest  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  advancing  trunk  is  vertically  over  the 
foot  supporting  it^  and  then  sinks  until  the  moment 
when  the  advancing  foot  touches  the  ground,  when  it  is 
lowest.  From  this  moment  it  rises  as  it  swings  forward 
on  this  foot,  until  it  is  vertically  over  it,  and  then  sinks 
again  until  the  other  touches  the  ground;  and  so  on.  At 
the  same  time,  as  its  weight  is  alternately  transferred  from 
the  right  to  the  left  foot  and  vice  versa,  there  is  a  slight 
lateral  sway,  commonly  more  marked  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  which  when  excessive  produces  an  ugly  "  waddling '^ 
gait. 

The  length  of  each  step  is  primarily  dependent  on  the 
length  of  the  legs;  but  can  be  controlled  within  wide  limits 
by  special  muscular  effort.  In  easy  walking  little  muscular 
work  is  employed  to  carry  the  rear  leg  forwards  after  it  has 
given  its  push.  When  its  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground  it 
swings  on,  like  a  pendulum;  but  in  fast  walking  the  muscles^ 
passing  in  front  of  the  hip-joint,  from  the  pelvis  to  the  limb^ 
by  their  contraction  forcibly  carry  the  leg  forwards.  The 
easiest  step,  that  in  which  there  is  most  economy  of  labor,  is 
that  in  which  the  limb  is  let  swing  freely,  and  since  a  short 
pendulum  swings  faster  than  a  longer,  the  natural  step  of 
short-legged  people  is  quicker  than  that  of  long-legged  ones. 

In  fast  walking  the  advanced  or  supporting  leg  also  aids  in 
propulsion;  the  muscles  passing  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint 
contracting  so  as  to  pull  the  Body  forwards  over  that  foot 
and  aid  the  push  from  the  rear  foot.  Hence  the  fatigue  and 
pain  in  front  of  the  shin  which  is  felt  in  prolonged,  very  fast 
walking.  From  the  fact  that  each  foot  reaches  the  ground 
heel  first,  but  leaves  it  toe  last,  the  length  of  each  stride  is 
increased  by  the  length  of  the  foot. 

Bunning.  In  this  mode  of  progression  there  is  a  moment 
in  each  step  when  both  feet  are  off  the  ground,  the  Body 
being  unsupported  in  the  air.  The  toes  alone  come  in  con« 
tact  with  the  ground  at  each  step,  and  the  knee-joint  is  not 
straight  when  the  foot  reaches  the  ground.  When  the  rear 
foot  is  to  leave  the  support,  the  knee  is  suddenly  straight- 
ened, and  at  the  same  time  the  ankle-joint  is  extended  so  a& 
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to  push  the  toes  forcibly  on  the  groand  and  give  the  whole 
Body  a  powerful  push  forwards  and  upwards.  Immediately 
after  this  the  knee  is  greatly  flexed  and  the  foot  raised  from 
the  ground^  and  this  occurs  before  the  toes  of  the  forward 
foot  reach  the  latter.  The  swinging  leg  in  each  step  is  vio- 
lently pulled  forwards  and  not  suffered  to  swing  naturally,  as 
in  walking.  By  this  the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  steps 
is  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stride  is  made  greater 
by  the  sort  of  one-legged  leap  that  occurs  through  the  jerk; 
given  by  the  straightening  of  the  knee  of  the  rear  leg  just 
before  it  leaves  the  gi'ound. 

Leaping.  In  this  mode  of  progression  the  Body  is  raised 
completely  from  the  ground  for  a  considerable  period.  In  a 
powerful  leap  the  ankles,  knees,  and  hip-joints  are  all  flexed 
as  a  preparatory  measure,  so  that  the  Body  assumes  a  crouch- 
ing attitude.  The  heels,  next,  are  raised  from  the  ground  and 
the  Body  balanced  on  the  toes.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Body  is  then  thrown  forwards,  and  simultaneously  the  flexed 
joints  are  straightened,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground, 
the  Body  receives  a  propulsion  forwards;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  ball  rebounds  from  a  wall.  The  arms  are  at  the 
same  time  thrown  forwards.  In  leaping  backwards,  the  Body 
and  arms  are  inclined  in  that  direction;  and  in  jumping  ver- 
tically  there  is  no  leaning  either  way  and  the  arms  are  kept 
by  the  sides. 

Hygiene  of  the  Muscles.  The  healthy  working  of  the 
mascles  needs  of  course  a  healthy  state  of  the  Body  gener- 
ally, so  that  they  shall  be  supplied  with  proper  materials  for 
growth  and  repair,  and  have  their  wastes  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently removed.  In  other  words,  good  food  and  pure  air  are 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  muscular  system,  a  fact  which  train- 
ers recognize  in  insisting  upon  a  strict  dietary,  and  in  super- 
vising generally  the  mode  of  life  of  those  who  are  to  engage 
in  athletic  contests.  The  muscles  should  also  not  be  exposed 
to  any  considerable  continued  pressure,  since  this  interferes 
with  the  flow  of  blood  and  lymph  through  them. 

As  far  as  the  muscles  themselves  are  directly  concerned, 
exercise  is  the  necessary  condition  of  their  best  development. 
A  muscle  which  is  permanently  unused  degenerates  and  is 
absorbed,  little  finally  being  left  but  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  organ  and  a  few  muscle  fibres  filled  with  oil-drops.  This 
is  well  seen  in  cases  of  paralysis  dependent  on  injury  to  the 
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nerves.    In  such  cases  the  muscles  may  themselves  be  per- 
fectly healthy  at  first,  but  lying  unused  for  weeks  they  become 
altered,  and  finally,  when  the  nervous  injury  has  been  healed, 
the  muscles  may  be  found,  incapable  of  functional  activity. 
The  physician  therefore  is  often  careful  to  avoid  this  by  exer- 
cising the  paralyzed   muscles  daily  by  means  of  electrical 
shocks  sent  through  the  part,  while  at  the  same  time  he  tries 
to  restore  the  nerves;  passive  exercise,  as  by  proper  massage, 
is  frequently  of  great  use  in  such  cases.     The  same  fact  is 
illustrated  by  the  feeble  and  wasted  condition  of  the  muscles 
of  a  limb  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  splints.  After 
the  latter  have  been  removed  it  is  only  slowly,  by  judicious 
and   persistent  exercise,  that  the   long-idle   muscles  regain 
their  former  size   and  power.     The  great  muscles  of  the 
"brawny"  arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  wrestler  illustrate  the 
reverse  fact,  the  growth  of  the  muscles  by  exercise.     Exer- 
cise, however,  must  be  judicious;  repeated  frequently  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  it  does  harm ;  the  period  of  repair  is  not 
Bufiicient  to  allow  replacement  of  the  parts  used  in  work,  and 
the  muscles  thus  waste  under  too  violent  exercise  as  with  too 
little.     Rest  should  alternate  with  work,  and  that  regularly, 
if  benefit  is  to  be  obtained.   Moreover,  violent  exercise  should 
never   be  suddenly   undertaken   by  one    unused  to  it,  not 
only  lest  the  muscles  suffer,  but   because   muscular  effort 
greatly  increases  the  work  of  the  heart,  not  merely  because 
tnore  blood  has  to  be  sent  to  the  muscles  themselves,  but  they 
produce  great  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  must  bo 
carried  off  in  the  blood  to  the  lungs  for  removal  from  the 
Body,  and  the  heart  must  work  harder  to  send  the  blood  faster 
through  the  lungs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  breathing  be 
hastened  so  as  to  renew  the  air  in  those  organs  faster.     The 
least  evil  result  of  throwing  too  violent  work  on  the  heart 
and   lungs  in  this  way  is    represented   by   being  "out  of 
breath,"  which  is  advantageous  insomuch  as  it  may  lead  to  a 
cessation  of  the    exertion.      But   much    more    serious,  and 
sometimes  permanent,  injuries  of  either  the  circulatory  or 
respiratory  organs  may  be  caused  by  violent  and  prolonged 
efforts  without  due  previous  training.     No  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  taken;  for  a 
healthy  man  in  business  the  minimum  would  perhaps  be  rep- 
resented by  a  daily  walk  of  five  miles. 

Varieties  of  Exercise.      In    walking  and    running   the 
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muscles  chiefly  employed  are  those  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
trank.  This  is  in  part  true  of  rowing,  which  when  good  is 
performed  much  more  by  the  legs  than  the  arms:  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  sliding  seats.  Hence  any  of  these 
exercises  alone  is  apt  to  leave  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
arms  imperfectly  exercised.  Indeed,  no  one  exercise  employs 
equally  or  proportionately  all  the  muscles:  therefore  gym- 
nasia in  which  various  feats  of  agility  are  practised,  so  as  to 
call  different  parts  into  play,  have  very  great  utility.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  h  ^wever,  that  the  legs  especially 
need  strength;  while  the  upper  limbs,  in  which  delicacy  of 
movement,  as  a  rule,  is  more  desirable  than  power,  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  exercise;  and  the  fact  that  gymnastic  exercises 
are  commonly  carried  on  indoors  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
value.  When  the  weather  permits,  out-of-door  exercise  is  far 
better  than  that  carried  on  in  even  the  best  ventilated  and 
lighted  gymnasium.  For  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  a  garden  there  is  no  better  exercise,  at  suitable  sea- 
sons,'than  an  hour's  daily  digging  in  it;  since  this  calls  into 
play  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  Body;  while  of  games,  the 
modern  one  of  lawn  tennis  is  perhaps  the  best  from  a  hygienic 
view  that  has  ever  been  invented,  since  it  not  only  demands 
great  muscular  agility  in  every  part  of  tne  Body,  but  trains 
the  hand  to  work  with  the  eye  in  a  way  that  walking,  run- 
ning, rowing,  and  similar  pursuits  do  not.  For  the  same 
reasons  baseball,  cricket,  and  boxing  are  excellent. 

Exercise  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Toung  children 
have  not  only  to  strengthen  their  muscles  by  exercise,  but 
also  to  learn  to  use  them.  Watch  an  infant  trying  to  con- 
vey something  to  its  mouth,  and  you  will  see  how  little 
control  it  has  over  its  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
healthy  infant  is  never  at  rest  when  awake;  it  constantly 
throws  its  limbs  around,  grasps  at  all  objects  within  its 
reach,  coils  itself  about,  and  so  gradually  learns  to  exercise  its 
powers.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  every  healthy  child  more 
than  a  few  months  old  several  times  daily  on  a  large  bed,  or 
even  on  a  rug  or  carpeted  floor,  with  as  little  covering  as  is 
safe,  and  that  as  loose  as  possible,  and  let  it  wriggle  about  as  it 
pleases.  In  this  way  it  will  not  only  enjoy  itself  thoroughly, 
bnt  gain  strength  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  its  limbs. 
To  keep  a  healthy  child  swathed  all  day  in  tight  and  heavy 
clothes  is  cruelty. 
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When  a  little  later  the  infant  commences  to  crawl  it  is  safe 
to  permit  it  to  as  much  as  it  wishes,  but  nnwise  to  tempt  it  to 
do  so  when  disinclined :  the  bones  and  muscles  are  still  feeble 
and  may  be  injured  by  too  much  work.  The  same  is  true  of 
learning  to  walk. 

From  four  or  five  to  twelve  years  of  age  almost  any  form 
of  exercise  should  be  permitted,  or  even  encouraged.  During 
this  time,  however,  the  epiphyses  of  many  bones  are  not  firmly 
united  to  their  shafts,  and  so  anything  tending  to  throw  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  joints  should  be  avoided.  After  that  up 
to  commencing  manhood  or  maidenhood  any  kind  of  out- 
door exercise  for  healthy  persons  is  good,  and  girls  are  all  the 
better  for  being  allowed  to  join  in  their  brothers'  sports. 
Half  of  the  debility  and  general  ill-health  of  so  many  of  our 
women  is  the  consequence  of  deficient  exercise  during  early 
life;  and  the  day,  which  fortunately  seems  approaching, 
which  will  see  dolls  as  unknown  to  or  as  despised  by  healthy 
girls  as  by  healthy  boys  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  stamina  of  the  female  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Exercise  in  Youth  should  be  regulated  largely  by  sex;  not 
that  women  are  to  be  shut  up  and  made  pale,  delicate,  and 
unfit  to  share  the  duties  or  participate  fully  in  the  pleasures 
of  life;  but  the  other  calls  on  the  strength  of  the  young  woman 
render  vigorous  muscular  work  often  unadvisable,  especially 
under  conditions  where  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  chill. 

A  healthy  boy  or  young  man  may  do  nearly  anything;  but 
until  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  very  prolonged  effort  is  un- 
advisable. The  frame  is  still  not  firmly  knit  or  as  capable  of 
endurance  as  it  will  subsequently  become. 

Girls  should  be  allowed  to  ride  or  play  out-door  games  in 
moderation,  and  in  any  case  should  not  be  cribbed  in  tight 
stays  or  tight  boots.  A  flannel  dress  and  proper  lawn  tennis 
shoes  are  as  necessary  for  the  healthy  and  safe  enjoyment  of  an 
afternoon  at  that  game  by  a  girl  as  they  are  for  her  brother  in  the 
baseball  field.  Bowing  is  excellent  for  girls  if  there  be  any 
one  to  teach  them  to  do  it  properly  with  the  legs  and  back, 
and  not  with  the  arms  only,  as  women  are  so  apt  to  row. 
Properly  practised  it  strengthens  the  back  and  improves  the 
carriage. 

Exercise  in  Adult  Life.  Up  to  forty  a  man  may  carry  on 
safely  the  exercises  of  youth,  but  after  that  sudden  efforts 
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should  be  ayoided.  A  lad  of  twenty-one  or  so  may^  if  trained, 
safely  run  a  quarter-mile  race,  but  to  a  man  of  forty-five  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  with  the  rigidity  of  the  cartilages 
and  blood-vessels  which  begins  to  show  itself  about  that  time 
comes  a  diminished  power  of  meeting  a  sudden  violent  de- 
mand. On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  thirty  would  more 
safely  than  the  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty  undertake  one  of 
the  long-distance  walking  matches  which  have  lately  been  in 
vogue;  the  prolonged  effort  would  be  less  dangerous  to  him, 
though  a  six-days'  match,  with  its  attendant  loss  of  sleep, 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  dangerous  to  any  one.  Prob- 
ably for  one  engaged  in  active  business  a  walk  of  two  or 
three  miles  to  it  in  the  morning  and  back  again  in  the  after- 
noon is  the  best  and  most  available  exercise.  The  habit 
which  Americans  have  everywhere  acquired,  of  never  walking 
when  they  can  take  a  street  car,  is  certainly  detrimental  to 
the  general  health;  though  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to 
which  we  are  subject  often  render  it  unavoidable. 

For  women  during  middle  life  the  same  rules  apply:  there 
should  be  some  regular  but  not  violent  daily  exercise. 

In  Old  Age  the  needful  amount  of  exercise  is  less,  and  it 
is  still  more  important  to  avoid  sudden  or  violent  effort. 

Exercise  for  Invalids.  This  should  be  regulated  under 
medical  advice.  For  feeble  persons  gymnastic  exercises  are 
especially  valuable,  since  from  their  variety  they  permit  of 
selection  according  to  the  condition  of  the  individual;  and 
their  amount  can  be  conveniently  controlled. 

Training.  If  any  person  attempt  some  unusual  exercise 
he  soon  finds  that  he  loses  breath,  gets  perhaps  a  '^stitch 
in  the  side,''  and  feels  his  heart  beating  with  unwonted 
violence.  If  he  persevere  he  will  probably  faint — or  vomit, 
as  is  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  imperfectly  trained  men  at 
the  end  of  a  hard  boat-race.  These  phenomena  are  avoided 
by  careful  gradual  preparation  known  as  ^'training."  The 
immediate  cause  of  them  lies  in  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
tory and  respiratory  organs,  on  which  excessive  work  is 
thrown. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 
ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Nerve-Trunks.  In  dissecting  the  Human  Body  nnmerons 
white  cords  are  found  which  at  first  sight  might  be  taken  for 
tendons.  That  they  are  something  else  however  soon  becomes 
clear,  since  a  great  many  of  them  have  no  connection  with 
muscles  at  all,  and  those  which  have  usually  enter  somewhere 
into  the  belly  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  being  fixed  to  its  ends 
as  most  tendons  are.  These  cords  are  nerve-trunks :  followed 
in  one  direction  each  (Fig.  69)  will  be  found  to  break  up  into 
finer  and  finer  branches,  until  the  subdivisions  become  too 
small  to  be  followed  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Traced 
the  other  way  the  trunk  will  in  most  cases  be  found  to  in- 
crease by  the  union  of  others  with  it,  and  ultimately  to  join 
a  much  larger  mass  of  different  structure,  from  which  other 
trunks  also  spring.  This  mass  is  a  nerve-centre.  That  end 
of  a  nerve  attached  to  the  centre  is  naturally  its  central^ 
and  the  other  its  distal  or  peripheral  end.  Nerve-centres, 
then,  give  origin  to  nerve-trunks;  these  latter  spread  all  over 
the  Body,  usually  branching  and  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
as  they  proceed  from  the  centre;  they  finally  become  very 
small,  and  how  they  ultimately  end  is  not  in  all  cases  certain, 
but  it  is  known  that  some  have  sense-organs  at  their  termina- 
tions and  others  muscular  fibres.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  larger  nerve-trunks  of  the  Body  is  shown  in  Fig.  69. 
Physically  a  nerve  is  not  so  tough  or  strong  as  a  tendon  of 
the  same  size;  it  may  readily  be  split  up  into  longitudinal 
strands,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  number  of  microscopic 
threads,  the  nerve-fibres,  bound  together  by  connective  tissue. 

Flexuses.  Very  frequently  several  neighboring  nerve- 
trunks  send  off  communicating  branches  to  one  another,  each 
branch  carrying  fibres  from  one  trunk  to  the  other.  Such 
networks  are  called  plexuses  (Fig.  72),  and  through  the  inter- 
changes taking  place  in  them  it  often  happens  that  the  distal 
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branches  of  a  nerve-trnnk  contain  fibres  which  it  does  not 
IB  as  it  leaves  the  centre  to  which  it  is  conneoted. 


Wm.  M^-Utignm  ShatnttDK  tli"  senanl  arnn  Rement  of  Uis  Dnroai  qnl«ia. 

Herre-Centres.  The  great  majority  of  the  nervea  take 
their  origin  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  together 
form  the  great  eerebro-gpiHal  centre.    Some,  however,  com- 
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mence  in  rounded  or  oval  masses  which  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  the  kernel  of  an  almond  down  to  microscopic  dimensions, 
and  which  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Body.  Each  of  these 
smaller  scattered  centres  is  called  a  ganglion,  and  the  whole 
of  them  are  arranged  in  three  sets.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  largest  are  united  directly  to  one  another  by 
nerve-trunks,  and  also  give  off  nerves  to  various  organs,  espe- 
cially to  the  blood-vessels  and  the  viscera  in  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities.  These  ganglia  and  their  branches  form 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  as  distinguished  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  consisting  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  springing  from  them.  Of  the  re- 
maining ganglia  some  are  connected  with  various  cerebro- 
spinal trunks  near  their  origin,  while  the  rest,  for  the  most 
part  very  small  and  connected  with  the  peripheral  branches 
of  sympathetic  or  other  nerves,  are  known  as  the  sj>oradic 
ganglia. 

The  Cerebro-Spinal  Centre  and  its  Membranes.  Lying 
inside  the  skull  is  the  brain  and  in  the  neural  canal  of  the 
vertebral  column  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  marrow,  the  two 
being  continuous  through  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone  and  forming  the  great  cerebro-spinal  nerve-centre. 
This  centre  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  throughout  except  for 
slight  differences  on  the  surfaces  of  parts  of  the  brain,  which 
are  often  found  in  the  higher  races  of  mankiud.  Both  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  very  soft  and  easily  crushed,  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  a  peculiar  supporting  tissue  (neuroglia) 
which  pervade  them  being  delicate;  accordingly  both  organs 
are  placed  in  nearly  completely  closed  bony  cavities  and  are 
also  enveloped  by  membranes  which  give  them  support.  These 
membranes  are  three  in  number.  Externally  is  the  dura 
mater,  very  tough  and  strong  and  composed  of  white  fibrous 
and  elastic  connective  tissues.  In  the  cranium  the  dura 
mater  adheres  by  its  outer  surface  to  the  inside  of  the  skull 
chamber,  serving  as  the  periosteum  of  its  bones;  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  vertebral  column,  where  the  dura  mater 
forms  a  loose  sheath  around  the  spinal  cord  and  is  only  at- 
tached here  and  there  to  the  surrounding  bones,  which  have 
a  separate  periosteum  of  their  own.  The  innermost  membrane 
gf  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  lying  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  proper  nervous  parts,  is  the  pia  mater,  also  made  up  of 
white  fibrous  tissue  interwoven  with  elastic  fibres,  but  less 
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closely  than  id  the  dura  mater,  so  as  to  form  a  less  dense  and 
tough  membrane.     The  pia  mater  „ 

contains  many  blood-veseela  which 
break  up  in  it  into  small  branches 
before  entering  the  nervous  mass 
beneath.  Covering  the  outside  of 
the  pia  mater  is  alayer  of  flat  closely 
fitting  cells;  a  similar  layer  lines  the 
inside  of  the  dura  mater,  and  these 
two  layers  are  described  as  the  third 
membrane  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cen- 
tre, called  the  arachnoid.  In  the 
space  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
arachnoid  is  contained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  watery  cerebrospinal  liquid. 
The  surface  of  the  brain  ia  folded 
and  the piamater  follows  closely  these 
folds;  the  arachnoid  often  stretches 
across  them :  in  the  spaces  thus  left 
between  it  and  the  pia  mater  is  con- 
tained some  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
liquid. 

The  Spinal  Cord  (Fig.  70)  is 
nearly  cylindrical  in  form,  being 
however  a  little  wider  from  side  to 
side  than  dorsoTeutrally,  and  taper- 
ing oft  at  its  posterior  end.  Its 
average  diameter  is  about  19  milli- 
meters ({  inch)  and  its  length  0.43 
meter  (17  inches).  It  weighs  43.5 
grams  (li  ounces).  There  is  no 
marked  limit  between  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  brain,  the  one  passing  grad- 
ually into  the  other  (Fig.  77),  but 
the  cord  is  arbitrarily  said  to  com- 
mence opposite  the  outer  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnnm  of  the  occipital 
'  bone :  from  there  it  extends  to  the 
articulation  between  the  first  and     T?,  ™;7'"*  ,"^"^  ^  f 

wwdiiXJa  oblouoala.    A.  from  the 

second  lumbar  vertebne,  where   it  »ent™i,  t.n.t  n  trom  th-  doiui 

^  I       1        1.1  SHIWct ;  C  CO /r  crow-HwllDns  M 

narrowe  olt  to  a  slender  filament,  the  differeut  leveu, 

/Hum  hrminale  (cut  oft  and  represented  separately  at  £  in  Fig. 
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70),  which  runs  back  to  the  eod  of  the  neural  canal  behm(] 
the  sacrum.  In  its  course  the  cord  presents  two  expansioDs, 
an  upper,  Id,  iha  cervical  e»2ar^CTn«n^,  reaching  from  the  third 
cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebrie,  and  a  lower  or  lumbar 
enlargement,  9,  opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

Running  along  the  middle  line  on  both  the  ventral  and  the 
dorsal  aspects  of  the  cord  is  a  groove,  aod  a  cross-section  shows 
that  these  grooves  are  the  snrface  indications  of  fissures  which 
extend  deeply  into  the  cord  (C,  Fig.  71)  and  nearly  divide  it 
into  right  and  left  halves. 

The  anterior  fissure  {\,  Fig.  71)  is  wider  and  shallower 
than  the  posterior,  3,  which  indeed  is  hardly  a  true  fissure, 
being  completely  filled  up  b;  an  ingrowth  of  pia  mater.  The 
transverse  section,  C,  shows  also  that  the  substance  of  the 


Fro.  71.— Thi-  uplnal  rnrd  and  tierw-rnots.   A.  ■  iim«l!  portion  of  tb*  ord  «eon 
frnm  tho  xinir&l  hMi-j  H.  l\\r.  gaii>'  Heen  lat-rall]':  C,  a  ci-oiui  arcMon  of  ib'  C"rd; 

B'.  ixwlcrlop  root  fllKnu-rilK.-  «',  |[iti<(-l'o'ii  of  ihp  posterior  t™ji ;  '.  V.  liii-  (Imt  iwo 
grooTVB  Are  mucb  eiajrgvrmlcd 

cord  is  not  alike  throughout,  hut  that  its  white  superficial 
layers  envelop  a  central  gray  substance  arranged  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  capital  H.  Each  half  of  the  gray  matter  is 
crescent-shaped,  and  the  crescents  are  turned  back  to  back  and 
anited  across  the  middle  line  by  the  gray  commissure.    The 
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tips  of  each  crescent  are  called  its  horns  or  cornua,  and  the 
ventral,  or  anterior  cornu,  on  each  side  is  thicker  and  larger 
than  the  posterior.  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements 
the  proportion  of  white  to  gray  matter  is  greater  than  else- 
where; and  as  the  cord  approaches  the  medulla  oblongata  its 
central  gray  mass  becomes  irregular  in  form  and  begins  to 
break  up  into  smaller  portions.  If  lines  be  drawn  on  the 
transverse  section  of  the  cord  from  the  tip  of  each  horn  of  the 
gray  matter  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  surface,  the  white  sub* 
stance  in  each  half  will  be  divided  into  three  portions :  one 
between  the  anterior  fissdre  and  the  anterior  cornu,  and 
called  the  anterior  white  column  ;  one  between  the  posterior 
fissure  and  the  posterior  cornu,  and  called  the  posterior  white 
column  ;  while  the  remaining  one  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the 
crescent  and  between  the  two  horns  is  the  lateral  column :  the 
anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  same  side  are  frequently 
named  the  antero -lateral  column.  A  certain  amount  of  white 
substance  crosses  the  middle  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  ante- 
rior fissure;  this  forms  the  anterior  white  commissure.  There 
is  no  posterior  white  commissure,  the  bottom  of  the  posterior 
fissure  being  the  only  portion  of  the  cord  where  the  gray  sub- 
stance is  uncovered  by  white.  Running  along  the  middle 
of  the  gray  commissure,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  is 
a  tiny  channel,  just  visible  to  the  unaided  eye;  it  is  known  as 
the  central  canal  (canalis  centralis). 

The  Spinal  Nerves.  Thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerve- 
trunks  enter  the  neural  canal  of  the  vertebral  column  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina  (p.  71).  Each  divides  in  the  fora- 
men into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  portion  known  respectively 
as  the  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of  the  nerve  (6  and  5,  Fig. 
71),  and  these  again  subdivide  into  finer  branches  which  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cord,  the  posterior  root  at  the 
point  where  the  posterior  and  lateral  white  columns  meet, 
and  the  anterior  root  at  the  junction  of  the  lateral  and  anterior 
columns.  At  the  lines  on  which  the  roots  are  attached  there 
are  superficial  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  cord.  On  each 
posterior  root  is  a  spinal  ganglion  (6',  Fig.  71),  placed  just  be- 
fore it  joins  the  anterior  root  to  make  up  the  common  nerve- 
trunk.  Immediately  after  its  formation  by  the  mixture  of 
fibres  from  both  roots,  the  trunk  divides  (A  Fig.  71),  into 
a  posterior  primary,  an  anterior  primary,  and  a  communi- 
cating branch.    The  branches  of  the  first  set  go  for  the  most 
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part  to  the  skin  and  muscles  on  the  back^  the  second  form 
ft  series  of  plexuses  from  which  the  nerves  for  the  sides  and 
ventral  region  of  the  neck  and  trunk  and  for  the  limbs  arise; 
the  communicating  branches  go  to  neighboring  sympathetic 
ganglia. 

The  various  spinal  nerves  are  named  from  the  portions  of 
the  vertebral  column  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  of 
which  they  pass  out;  and  aa  a  general  rule  each  nerve  is  named 
from  the  vertebra  in  front  of  it.  For  example  the  nerve  pass- 
ing out  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  thoracic  vertebrae  is  the 
"  fifth  thoracic  "  nerve,  and  that  between  the  last  thoracic  and 
first  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  "  twelfth  thoracic/^  In  the  cervi- 
cal region,  however,  this  rule  is  not  adhered  to.  The  nerve 
passing  out  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas  is  called 
the  ''first  cervical^'  nerve,  that  between  the  atlas  and  axis  the 
second,  and  so  on;  that  between  seventh  cervical  and  first 
thoracic  vertebrae  being  the  "eighth  cervical'*  nerve.  The 
thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  are  then  thus  distributed:  8 
cervical,  12  thoracic,  5  lumbar,  5  sacral,  and  1  coccygeal;  the 
latter  pistssing  out  between  the  sacru  m  and  coccyx.  Since  the 
spinal  cord  ends  opposite  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  while 
the  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  pass  out  from  the  neural  canal 
much  farther  back,  it  is  clear  that  the  roots  of  those  nerves, 
on  their  way  to  unite  in  the  foramina  of  exit  and  form  nerve- 
trunks,  must  run  obliquely  backwards  in  the  spinal  canal  for 
a  considerable  distance.  One  finds  in  fact  the  neural  canal 
in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  behind  the  point  where  the 
spinal  cord  has  tapered  off  to  form  the  filum  terminale,  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  a  great  bunch  of  nerve-roots  forming  the 
so-called  "horse's  tail"  or  cauda  equina. 

Distribution  of  the  Spinal  Nerves.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  exact  portions  of  the 
Body  supplied  by  each  spinal  nerve,  but  the  following  general 
statements  may  be  made.  The  anterior  primary  branches  of 
the  first  four  cervical  nerves  form  on  each  side  the  cervical 
plexus  (Pig.  72)  from  which  branches  are  supplied  to  the 
muscles  and  integument  of  the  neck:  also  to  the  outer  ear 
and  the  back  part  of  the  scalp.  The  anterior  primary 
branches  of  the  remaining  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  dorsal 
form  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  the  upper  limb  is 
supplied.  The  roots  of  the  trunks  which  form  this  plexus 
arise  from  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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From  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  nerres  on  each  side,  email 
branches  arise  and  nmte  to  make  the  phrenic  nerve  (4',  Fig. 
72)  which  nms  down  throngh  the  chest  and  ends  in  the 
diaphragm. 

The  anterior  primary  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerreB,  except 
part  of  the  first  which  enters  the  brachial  plezne^  form  no 


FN.  R,— nte  oarrlcal  and  brachU)  plexmeg  of  the  left  itde  of  the  Bodr- 

plexne,  bat  each  mne  along  the  posterior  border  of  a  rib  and 
sapplies  branches  to  the  chest-walls,  and  the  lower  ones  to 
thoee  of  the  abdomen  also. 

The  anterior  primary  branches  of  the  fonr  anterior  lumbar 
norves  are  united  by  branches  to  form  the   lumbar  plexui. 
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It  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  tmnk^  the  buttocks,  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  inner  side  of  the  leg. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  formed  by  the  anterior  primary 
branches  of  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  first  four  sacral  nerves, 
which  unite  in  one  great  cord  and  so  form  the  sciatic  fierve, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  Body  and,  running  down  the 
back  of  the  thigh,  ends  in  branches  for  the  lower  limb.  The 
roots  of  the  trunks  which  form  the  sacral  plexus  arise  from 
the  lumber  enlargement  of  the  cord. 

The  Brain  (Fig.  73)  is  far  larger  than  the  spinal  cord 
and  more  complex  in  structure.    It  weighs  on  the  average 


Fia  78.~Diagram  IIIuRtratin^  the  freoeral  relatlnnsbjps  of  thejpartsbftfae  brain. 
A,  fore-brain;  o.  mid  brain  ;  B,  cerebellum;  0,  pona  Varolii ;  Z>,  meduUa  oblon- 
gata ;  B^  C,  and  D  togetl»er  cunstiiute  the  hind- brain. 

about  1415  grams  (50  ounces)  in  the  adult  male,  and  about 
155  grams  (5.5  ounces)  less  in  the  female.  In  its  simpler 
forms  the  vertebrate  brain  consists  of  three  masses,  each  with 
subsidiary  parts,  following  one  another  in  series  from  before 
back,  and  known  as  the  fore-brain,  mid-brain,  and  hind- 
brain  respectively.  In  man  the  fore-brain.  A,  weighing 
about  1245  grams  (44  ounces),  is  much  larger  than  all  the 
rest  put  together  and  laps  over  them  behind.  It  consists 
mainly  of  two  large  convoluted  masses,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  deep  median  fissure,  and  known  as  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  immense  proportionate  size  of  these  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  human  brain.    Beneath  each  cere* 
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faral  hemisphere  is  tm  olfactory  lobe,  incoDspicuoas  in  tnaa 
bat  ia  many  animals  larger  than  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
Baried  in  the  fore-brain  on  each  side  are  two  large  gray 
masses,  the  corpora  striata  and  oplic  thalami.  The  mid- 
brain forme  a  connecting  isthmuB  between  the  two  other 
divisions  and  presents  on  its  dorsal  side  four  hemispherical 
eminences,  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  On  its  ventral  side 
it  exhibits  two  semicylindrical  pillars  (seen  under  the  nerve 
IV.  in  Fig.  77),  known  as  the  crura  cerebri.  The  hind- 
brain  consists  of  three  main  parts  :  on  its  dorsal  side  is  the 
cerebellum,  B  (Fig.  73),  consisting  of  a  right,  a  left,  and  a 
median  lobe;  on  the  ventral  side  is  the  pons  Varolii,  O 
(Fig.  73),  and  behind  that  the  medulla  oblongata,  D  (Fig.  73), 
which  is  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord. 

In  natare,  the  main  divisions  of  the  brain  are  not  sepa* 
rated  so  much  as  has  been  represented  in  the  diagram  for 


CaU;  i>,  cho  [lona  VktoUI  ;•  tbe  ftaaui 

the  sake  of  clearness,  but  lie  close  together,  as  represented 
in  Pig.  74,  only  some  folds  of  the  membranes  extending  be- 
tween them  ;  and  the  mid-brain  is  entirely  covered  in  ou  its 
dorsal  aspect.  Nearly  everywhere  the  surface  of  the  brain 
is  folded,  the  folds,  known  as  gyri  or  convolutions  being 
deeper  and  more  numerous  in  the  brain  of  man  than  in  that 
of  the  animals  nearest  allied  to  him;  and  in  the  human 
species  more  marked  In  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  races. 
It  shoald  however  be  added  that  some  species  of  animals 
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wbicli  are  not  markedly  intelligent  have  mach  convolated 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  brain  like  the  spinal  cord  consists  of  gray  and  white 
nervong  matter,  but  somewhat  differently  arranged,  for  while 
the  brain,  like  the  cord,  contaioB  gray  matter  in  its  interior, 
a  great  part  of  its  surface  is  also  covered  with  it.  By  the 
external  convolntions  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  the  surface  over  which  this  gray  substance  is 
spread  is  rery  much  increased  (see  Fig.  74). 

The  Tentricles  of  the  Brain.  The  mJDute  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord  ia  continued  into  the  brain  and  expands 


Flo.  1!L— Marram  of  the  right  half  of  a  vertical  mnlinn  Rectltm  of  the  brain. 
H,  H,  convoluied  Inner  surfaw  of  rijchl  crrebral  hdiiiiHi^fi'e;  S.  the  fifth  lenulclei 

the  fliFure In placeil  on  the  thin  Inner  wall  nl  Ihe  liiht  laleral  ii-nliii'lv:  Cc.  cm- 
BUM  caUatuta:  3.  the  thinl  veuiride  :  ibe  partition  wpBrstlnK  it  from  the  fifth  ren- 
tricie  lt>  the  foTui£,  anil  Juot  behind  the  anleHor  tliicken<^pnd  of  the  fornix  In 
ahown  part  of  thg  rielit  foramtn   of  Munra  m.  leaitliiK  lo  the  riKbt  lateral  Ten- 

anlerlor  commlsaure;  t^«  aiiirrior  portlou  of  the  floor  of  the  diird  tentncle 
■faowB  two  downward  proloiiKaticiim,  one  directed  to  the  opiie  commltsure.  t,  ilir 
other  tinfuHdibulum)  to  the  pltuliary  bod;,  pt;  u.  the  pinval  hod;:  ibe  tblckening 

flipowd  wall  of  the  lei.trlcli' and  on  which  ihe'fiiure  S  Ik  placed  Iq  die  Inner  ridr 
of  the  I'liilit  opilu  ibalatnUH ;    o.  d.  the  anleriur  and  posterior  coivom   auadri- 

gtmtna  of  the  rUtht  idde;  4,  the  fourth  Tenlrtele  \j\ait  nt—  -'--  •" '  -"-  -"  -■- 

Taerlulla  abluaaata.  M",  and  coniiecled  br  the  iter  with 

tertnrly  it  Is  continued  lo  J«lii  the  central  canal  of  the  Bplni —.-,. 

cciebr!:  P,  pnni  roruiii;  Cb,  cerebttliim:  where  It  io  divided  In  the  middle  line 
the  radial  arrangfment  of  its  central  while  matter  forming  the  im-called  ar«or 
vilm  Id  Been:  np.  right  optic  nerve  ppooeedloK  from  the  optic  cc 
third  cranial  nerTH  arising  troDi  (he  cruB  cerebri;  l.caUoealtni 

there  at  several  points  into  chambers  known  as  the  wnlri- 
clea.  Entering  the  medulla  oblongata  it  approaches  its 
upper  surface  and  dilates  into  the/ourih  ventricle,  4, Fig.  75, 
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which  has  a  very  thin  roof,  lapped  over  by  the  cerebellum. 
From  the  front  of  the  fourth  ventricle  runs  a  narrow  pas- 
sage {aqueduct  of  sylvius  or  iter)  which  enters  another  dila- 
tation, 3,  Fig.  75,  lying  in  the  middle  line  near  the  tinder 
side  of  the  fore-brain  and  known  as  the  third  ventricle. 
From  the  third  ventricle  two  apertures  (the  foramens  of 
Monro),  one  of  which  is  partly  seen  at  m  ia  the  diagram, 
lead  into  the  first  and  second,  or  lateral  ventricles,  one  of 
which  lies  in  each  of  the  cerebral  hemiepberes.  The  front 
ends  of  these  two  ventricles  are  seen  in  the  vertical  trans* 
Terse  section  of  the  brain  represented  in  Fig.  76. 


laaJuded. 

The  ventricles  contain  a  sniall  amount  of  cerebrospinal 
liquid,  and  are  lined  by  epithelium  which  is  ciliated  in  early 
life.  Part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  is  ex- 
tremely thin,  consisting  of  little  bnt  this  epithelium  sup- 
ported by  a  thin  layer  of  pia  mater:  thia  part  is  pushed  in  or 
doubled  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  in  the  form  of  a 
triangular  membrane,  the  velum  interpositum,  which  lies 
beneath  the  fornix  and  sends  offshoots  into  the  lateral  ven* 
tricles.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  indupli- 
cated  velnm  interpositnm  arteries  enter  and  there  bi'eak  up 
into  plexuses — the  choroid  plexuses — covered  everywhere  by 
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the  pnshed-in  epithelium.  These  plexuses  occupy  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  third  and  lateral  ventricles:  and  a  pair  of 
similar  vascular  tufts  drive  in  before  them  part  of  the  thin 
roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  encroach  on  its  cavity. 

Note.  A  frequent  cause  of  apoplexy  is  a  hemorrhage 
into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles;  the  outpoured  blood  accu- 
mulating and  pressing  upon  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  their 
functions  are  suppressed  and  unconsciousness  produced. 
When  a  person  is  found  in  an  apoplectic  fit  therefore  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  him  perfectly  quiet  until  medical 
aid  is  obtained:  for  any  movement  mtiy  start  afresh  a  bleed- 
ing into  the  ventricle  which  had  been  stopped  by  clots 
formed  in  the  mouths  of  the  torn  blood-vessels. 

Seotions  of  the  Brain.  Having  got  a  general  idea  of  the 
parts  composing  the  brain,  the  best  way  to  continue  the  study 
of  its  anatomy  is  to  examine  sections  taken  in  various  direc- 
tions. Two  such  are  given  in  Figs.  75  and  76.  Fig.  75  rep- 
resents the  right  half  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  brain,  taken 
from  before  back  in  the  middle  line  and  viewed  from  the 
inner  side.  Above,  the  knife  has  passed  between  the  two 
cerebral  hemispheres,  in  the  longitudinal  fissure,  without  cut- 
ting either,  and  the  convoluted  inner  surface  of  the  right  one 
is  seen.  The  sickle-shaped  mass  lower  down,  Cc  to  O,  rep- 
resents the  cut  surface  of  a  connecting  band  of  white  nervous 
tissue  called  the  corpus  callosum,  which  runs  across  the  mid- 
dle line  from  one  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  other  and  puts 
them  in  communication.  Beneath  the  corpus  callosum 
the  knife  has  opened  a  cavity,  the  ffih  ventricle,  5, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  very  thin  wall,  which  forms  part 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  corresponding  lateral  ventricle;  the 
median  partition  formed  by  these  two  walls  and  containing 
the  slit-like  fifth  ventricle  is  the  septum  lucidum.  The  fifth 
is  quite  different  in  origin  from  the  remaining  cerebral  ven- 
tricles, not  being  a  continuation  of  the  canalis  centralis  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

Forming  the  fioor  of  the  fifth  ventricle  and  separating  it 
from  the  third  ventricle,  3,  is  the  fornix,  mainly  made  up  of 
fibres  running  from  before  back.  The  anterior  downward- 
curved  end  of  the  fornix  is  thickened,  and  contains  the  an- 
terior commissure,  a  small  cord  of  transverse  nerve-fibres. 
The  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  is  narrow  from  side  to  side, 
and  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  optic  thnlmrii,  of  which  the 
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right,  having  the  figure  3  placed  on  it,  has  its  median  side 
exposed  in  the  section.  The  third  ventricle  is  crossed  about 
its  middle  by  the  middle  commissure,  t,  and  from  its  anterior 
end  the  foramina  of  Monro,  of  which  the  right,  m,  is  partly 
exposed  in  the  section,  lead  to  the  lateral  ventricles.  From 
the  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle  two  conical  extensions  pass 
downward,  one  directed  to  z,  the  optic  commissure,  from  which 
the  optic  nerves  pass,  and  the  other,  named  the  hifundibulumy 
to  the  pituitary  body,  pt.  The  latter  consists  of  an  anterior 
and  posterior  lobe,  and  in  the  human  brain  contains  no  ner- 
vous elements.  The  anterior  lobe,  indeed,  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  pharynx  of  the  embryo,  and  only  secondarily  be- 
comes attached  to  the  brain.  It  is  not  known  to  have  any 
function  in  existing  vertebrates.  From  the  posterior  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  the  iter  leads  as  a  narrow  pas- 
sage dorsal  to  the  crura  cerebri,  Cr,  and  ventral  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  o,  d,  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  4.  Projecting 
from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  small  coni- 
cal non-nervous  mass,  the  pineal  body,  which,  though  of  no 
functional  importance,  is  of  interest,  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause the  philosopher  Descartes  considered  it  the  special  seat 
of  the  soul,  and  in  the  second  because  embryology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  show  that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  third 
median  eye,  which  primitive  vertebrates  possessed  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  head.  In  some  existing  reptiles  its  original 
structure  is  more  complete  than  in  man>  but  in  none  is  it 
functional.  Just  beneath  the  attachment  of  the  pineal  body 
is  a  slight  thickening  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle containing  transverse  fibres,  and  named  the  posterior 
commissure.  The  third  ventricle  and  the  parts  immediately 
surrounding  it  constitute  the  inter-brain  or  thalamencephalon, 
which  with  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpus  cal- 
losnm  and  fornix  makes  up  the  fore  brain. 

The  mid-brain,  consisting  mainly  of  the  crura  cerebri,  Cr, 
and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  o,  d,and  traversed  by  the  nar- 
row iter,  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  hind  brain,  con- 
sisting of  pons  Varolii,  P;  cerebellum,  Cb;  and  meduUa  oblon- 
gata. Mo.  The  thin  roofed  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  4, 
lies  near  its  dorsal  side.  Where  cut  in  making  the  section 
the  cerebellum  shows  a  curious  branching  core  of  white  nerve 
matter,  surrounded  by  gray,  named  arbor  vitm  by  the  old 
anatomists.       The  pons  consists  mainly  of  transverse  fibres 
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uniting  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  cerebellam;  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  crura  contain  mainly  longitudinal 
fibres,  but  there  are  many  transverse. 

Fig.  76  represents  a  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  brain 
taken  through  the  forepart  of  the  corpus  callosum  {CcP)  and 
altogether  in  front  of  the  third  ventricle.  It  shows  the  foldings 
of  the  cerebrum  and  its  superficial  layer  of  gray  substance;  the 
anterior  ends  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  F/,  with  a  gray  mass,  the 
Corpus  striatum  lying  beneath  and  on  the  outer  side  of  each. 
If  the  section  had  been  taken  a  little  farther  back  the  opttr 
thalami  would  have  been  found  reaching  the  floor  of  each  ven- 
tricle. Like  the  optic  thalamus,  to  the  front  of  and  partly  to 
the  outer  side  of  which  it  lies,  the  corpus  striatum  is  mainly 
composed  of  gray  nerve  matter.  It  is,  however,  divided  in 
its  posterior  region  into  an  inner  and  outer  portion  by  a  well 
marked  band  of  white  substance,  consisting  of  nerve  fibres, 
passing  through  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres:  this  band  is  the  internal  capsule. 

The  Base  of  the  Brain  and  the  Cranial  19'erves.  Twelve 
pairs  of  nerves  leave  the  skull  by  apertures  in  its  base,  and 
are  known  as  the  cranial  nerves.  Most  of  them  spring  from 
the  under  side  of  the  brain,  and  so  they  are  best  studied  in 
connection  with  the  base  of  that  organ,  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  77.  The  first  pair,  or  olfactory  nerves,  spring  from 
the  under  sides  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  /,  and  pass  out  through 
the  roof  of  the  nose.  They  are  the  nerves  of  smell.  The 
second  pair  yOr  optic  nerves,  11,  spring  from  the  optic  thalami 
and  corpora  quadrigemina,  and,  under  the  name  of  optic  tracts, 
run  down  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  they  appear  passing 
around  the  crura  cerebri,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  In  the 
middle  line  the  two  optic  tracts  unite  to  form  the  optic  com- 
missure (seen  in  section  at  z,  in  Fig.  75),  from  which  an  optic 
nerve  proceeds  to  each  eyeball.  Behind  the  optic  commis- 
sure is  seen  the  conical  stalk  of  the  pituitary  body  or  hy- 
pophysis cerebri  (pt  in  Fig.  75),  and  still  further  back  a  pair  of 
hemispherical  masses,  about  the  size  of  split  peas,  known  as 
the  corpora  albicantia. 

All  the  remaining  cranial  nerves  arise  from  the  hind- 
brain.  The  third  pair  {motores  oculi)  arise  from  the  front  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  and  are  distributed  to  most  of  the  muscles 
which  move  the  eyeball  and  also  to  that  which  lifts  the  upper 
eyelid.     The   four-sided  space  bounded  by  the  optic  tracts; 
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and  commisBure  io  front  and  tbe  third  pair  of  nerves  behind, 
and  having  on  it  the  pitnitarj  body  and  the  corpora  albi- 
<Antia,  lies  beneath  the  third  ventricle,  so  that  a  probe  poshed 
in  there  would  enter  that  cavity  (see  Fig.  75). 


'  j<lauo-pbArjii(ce>l ;  X.  tbe  Wnth  or  pfieu- 
;  XII,  [Jie  hypogloMBl;  nel,  Ibe  llrat 


ping  all  Ihe  r»t.  /.  nirncloT?  M-ef:  II.  oplic  iract  pasaing  loUio  iipLIc  commlMui 
from  which  the  nptic  nervefl  proceed:  lH,  Ihe  third  aerveor  moUiroctiU  i  I  V.  tl 
fonrtb  ii*r»e  arpalhtticut;  fT ihs  fltlh  iior.^  or  trigemtnaU*:  VI.  tb-  sixth  nen 
or  abdacent;  VII.  Ihe  iw-Ten  -  -        ■  ■       ■ 

mociitiic  or  vaani;  XI,  tbeapiiiM  acceSKc 
eerrical  Bpiaal  nens. 

The  fonrth  pair  of  nerves, /F{pn/Ae/ici),  arise  from  the 
front  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  From  there, 
each  curls  aronnd  a  crus  cerebri  (the  cylindrical  mass  seen 
beneath  it  in  the  figure,  running  from  the  pons  Varolii  to 
enter  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres)  and  ap- 
pears on  tbe  base  of  tbe  brain.  Each  goes  to  one  muscle  of 
the  eyeball. 

Tbe  fifth  pair  of  nerves  (Irigeminales),  V,  resemble  the 
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spinal  nerves  in  having  two  roots;  one  of  these  is  much 
larger  than  the  other  and  possesses  a  ganglion  (the  Oasserian 
ganglion)  like  the  dorsal  root  of  a  spinal  nerve.  Beyond 
the  ganglion  the  two  roots  form  a  common  trunk  which 
divides  into  three  main  branches.  Of  these,  the  ophthalmic 
is  the  smallest  and  is  mainly  distribnted  to  the  muscles  and 
skin  over  the  forehead  and  upper  eyelid;  but  also  gives 
branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose,  and  to 
the  integument  over  it.  The  second  division  {superior  maxil- 
lary nerve)  of  the  trigeminal  gives  branches  to  the  skin  over 
the  temple,  to  the  cheek  between  the  eyebrow  and  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  to  the  upper  teeth;  as  well  as  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  soft  palate  and  roof 
of  the  mouth.  The  third  division  {inferior  maxillary)  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  trigeminal;  it  receives  some  fibres  from 
the  larger  root  and  all  of  the  smaller.  It  is  distributed  to 
the  side  of  the  head  and  the  external  ear,  the  lower  lip  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue,  the  lower  teeth, 
the  salivary  glands,  and  the  muscles  which  move  the  lower 
jaw  in  mastication. 

The  sixth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  (Fig.  77),  F/,  or  ahdu- 
centes  arise  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
and  each  is  distributed  to  one  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 

The  seventh  pair  {facial  nerves),  VII,  appear  also  at  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  pons.  They  are  distributed  to  most 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  scalp. 

The  eighth  pair  {auditory  nerves)  arise  close  to  the  facial. 
They  are  the  nerves  of  hearing  and  are  distributed  entirely 
to  the  internal  ear. 

The  7iinth  pair  {glossopharyngeals),  IX,  arising  close  to 
the  auditories,  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx,  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  the  middle 
ear. 

The  tenth  pair  {pneumo gastric  nerves  or  vagi),  X,  arise 
from  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Each  gives  branches 
to  the  pharynx,  gullet  and  stomach,  the  larynx,  windpipe 
and  lungs,  and  to  the  heart.  The  vagus  runs  farther  through 
the  body  than  any  other  cranial  nerve. 

The  eleventh  pair  {spinal  accessory  nerves),  XI,  do  not 
arise  mainly  from  the  brain  but  by  a  number  of  roots  attached 
to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
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cord,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  proper 
cervical  spinal  nerves.  Each,  however,  runs  into  the  skull 
cavity  alongside  of  the  spinal  cord  and,  getting  a  few  fila- 
ments from  the  medulla  oblongata,  passes  out  along  with  the 
glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  Outside  the 
skull  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  joins  the 
pneumogastric  trunk,  while  the  other  is  distributed  to  mus- 
cles about  the  shoulder. 

The  twelfth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  (hypoglossi),  JTII,  arise 
from  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  they  are  distributed 
mainly  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  hyoid  bone. 

Deep  Origins  of  the  Cranial  Nerves.  The  places  referred 
to  above,  at  which  the  various  cranial  nerves  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  are  known  as  their  superficial  origins. 
From  them  the  nerves  can  be  traced  for  a  lesser  or  greater  way 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  until  each  is  followed  to  one  or 
more  masses  of  gray  matter,  which  constitute  its  proper  start- 
ing-point and  are  known  as  its  deep  origin.  The  deep  origins 
of  all  except  the  first  and  second  and  part  of  the  eleventh  lie 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  midbrain,  and  thalamen  cephalon. 

The  Gfuiglia  and  Commonioations  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 
Besides  the  Gasserian  ganglion  above  referred  to,  many  others 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  cranial  nerves.  Thus  for 
example  there  is  one  on  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
trigeminal,  two  are  found  on  each  pneumogastric  and  two  in 
connection  with  the  glossopharyngeal.  At  these  ganglia  and 
elsewhere,  the  various  nerves  often  receive  branches  from 
neighboring  cranial  or  spinal  nerves,  so  that  very  soon  after 
it  leaves  the  brain  hardly  any,  except  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
auditory,  remains  free  from  fibres  derived  from  other  trunks. 
This  often  makes  it  diflBcult  to  say  from  where  the  nervej  of 
a  special  part  have  come;  for  example,  the  nerve-fibres  going 
to  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland  from  the  trigeminal  leave 
the  brain  first  in  the  facial  and  only  afterwards  enter  the 
fifth;  and  many  of  the  fibres  going  apparently  from  the 
pneumogastric  to  the  heart  come  originally  from  the  spinal 
accessory. 

The  Sympathetic  System.  The  ganglia  which  form  the 
main  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  lie  in  two 
rows  {s,  Fig.  2,  and  sy,  Fig.  3),  one  on  either  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebraB.  Each  ganglion  is  united  by  a  nerve- 
trunk  with  the  one  in  front  of  it,  and  so  two  great  chains  are 
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formed  reaching  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx. 
In  the  trunk  region  these  chains  lie  in  the  ventral  cavity, 
their  relative  position  in  which  is  indicated  by  the  dots  ay  in 
the  diagrammatic  transverse  section  represented  on  p.  6  in 
Pig.  3.  The  ganglia  on  these  chains  are  forty-nine  in  num- 
ber, viz.,  twenty-four  pairs,  and  a  single  one  in  front  of  the 
coccyx  in  which  both  chains  terminate.  They  are  named 
from  the  regions  of  the  vertebral  column  near  which  they  lie; 
there  being  three  cervical,  twelve  thoracic,  four  lumbar,  and 
five  sacral  pairs. 

Each  sympathetic  ganglion  is  united  by  communicating 
hranchea  with  the  neighboring  spinal  nerves,  and  near  the 
skull  with  various  cranial  nerves  also;  while  from  the  gan- 
glia and  their  uniting  cords  arise  numerous  trunLs,  many  of 
which,  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  form  plexuses, 
from  which  in  turn  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  viscera. 
These  plexuses  frequently  possess  numerous  ganglia  of  their 
own;  two  of  the  most  important  are  the  cardiac  plexus 
which  lies  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  solar  plexus 
which  lies  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  supplies  nerves  to  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestines.  Many  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  finally  end  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
various  organs.  To  the  naked  eye  they  are  commonly  grayer 
in  color  than  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  Sporadic  Gkknglia.  These  are  found  scattered  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Body  except  the  limbs.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  small,  even  microscopic  in  size,  though  several 
large  ones  exist  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  secretory  tissues  and  abont 
blood-vessels,  while  a  very  important  set  is  found  in  the 
heart.  Nerves  unite  them  with  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic centres,  and  probably  most  of  them  should  be  classi- 
fied as  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  Histology  of  Nerve-Fibres.  The  microscope  shows 
that  in  addition  to  connective  tissue  and  other  accessory 
parts,  such  as  blood-vessels,  the  nervous  organs  contain  tis- 
sues peculiar  to  themselves  and  known  as  nerve-fihres  and 
nerve-cells.  The  cells  are  found  in  the  centres  only;  while 
the  fibres,  of  which  there  are  two  main  varieties  known  as 
the  tohite  and  the  gray,  are  found  in  both  trunks  and  cen- 
tres; the  white  variety  predominating  in  most  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  and  in  the  white  substance  of  the  centres,  and  the 
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gray  in  the  sympathetic  trunks  and  the  gray  portions  of  the 
central  organs. 

If  an  ordinary  cerebro-apinal  nerye-tmnk  be  examined  it 
will  be  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  loose  sheath  of  areolar 
connective  tissue,  which  forms  a  packing  for  it  and  nnites 
it  to  neighboring  parts.  From  this  abeath,  or  p^riwurtwrn, 
bands  of  connective  tissue  penetrate  the  nerve  and  divide  it 
up  into  a  number  of  smaller  cords  or  funiculi,  mnch  as  a 
muscle  is  subdivided  into  fasciculi;  each  funicnlus  has  a 
fibeath  of  its  own  called  the  nevrilemma,  oompoaed  of  several 


J 


_._ s  iwon  afUr  remonl  frOiD  (he  Body  and  wban  tber 

^ ,_-lr(lo>lbls  contour. 

Fio.  n.— Muram  lUmtraUnK  the  atmcture  oF  a  urAJti  or  TRcduUated  lurw^llbn^ 
I.  I.primitliesbeatli;  1, 1,  mnlullarj  (beatb;  S,  axla  cylinder. 

concentric  layers  of  a  delicate  membrane,  within  which  the 
true  nerve-flbres  lie.  These,  which  would  be  nearly  all  of 
the  white  kind,  consist  of  extremely  delicate  threads,  on  the 
average,  0.0125  mm.  {^^  inch)  in  diameter,  though  often 
considerably  smaller,  aud  of  a  length  which  is  in  proportion 
very  great.  The  core  of  each  nerve-fibre  in  fact  ie  continuous 
from  a  nerve^mntre  to  the  organ  in  which  it  ends,  so  that  the 
fibreSt&g.,  which  pass  out  through  the  sacral  plexus  and  then 
ran  on  Uirongh  the  sciatic  nerve  and  its  branches  to  the  skin 
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of  the  toes,  are  three  to  four  feet  long.     If  a  fresh  wh  He  nerve- 
fibre  be  ezttmiaed  with  the  microscope  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  glasgy  thread;  hut  soou  it 
acquires  a  characteristic  double  coutour  (Fig. 
■*■        ^  78)  from  the  coagulation  of  a  portion  of  it» 

substance.  By  proper  treatment  with  re- 
agents three  layers  may  be  brought  into  yiew. 
Outside  is  a  fine  transparent  envelope  (1, 
Fig.  79)  called  the  primitiwe  ahetii/i  ;  inside 
this  is  a  fatty  substance,  2,  forming  the 
medullary  sheath  (the  coagulation  of  which 
gives  the  fibre  its  double  bordt^r),  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  core,  the  axis  cylinder,  3,  which 
ia  longitudinally  fibrillated  and  is  clearly  the 
essential  part  of  the  fibre,  siuce  near  the  end- 
ing the  primitive  and  medullary  sheaths  are 
frequently  absent.  At  intervals  of  about 
one  millimeter  (^  inch)  along  tfae  fibre  are 
found  nuclei  {c.  Fig.  80),  around  each  of 
which  lies  a  little  protoplasm.  These  are 
indications  of  the  primitive  cells  which  have 
elongated  and  formed  an  envelope  for  the 
axis  cylinder,  which  itself  is  a  branch  given 
off  by  a  nerve-cell  in  some  centre.  The 
medullary  ahenth  is  interrupted  halt-way 
between  each  pair  of  nuclei  at  a  point  called 
the  node  of  Ranvier  (R,  Fig.  80),  which  is 
the  boundary  between  two  of  the  enveloping 
cells.  In  the  course  o!  a  nerve-trunk  its 
fibres  rarely  divide;  when  a  branch  is  given 
i/tw^^^ir.^T^m'd-  off  some  fibres  merely  separate  from  the 
miS^wi'^^i'.";  "St.  much  a8  a  skein  of  silk  might  be  sepa- 
tenT- tiiB*  h«»e' bli»  rated  out  at  one  end  into  smaller  bundles 
tr-sini  with  wmic  containing  fewer  threads.  Near  their  ends, 
in«iiiiiBrv  BhHBih  however,  nerve-fibres  frequently  branch,  and 
to  Ttew  Hie  nuoki,  then  a  division  of  the  axis  cylinder  goes  to 

e.   e.  and    noiles  <>r  ,    ,  , 

R«iiviHr.».  The  axis  eiLch  branch. 

TOli'iimim«°^™g'h  Gray  Nerve-Fibres.  Some  of  these  are 
iheiiwiM.  merely  white  fibres  which  near   their  peri- 

pheral ends  have  lost  their  medullary  sheaths;  others  have  no 
medullary  sheath  throughout  their  whole  course,  and  consist 
merely  of  an  axis  cylinder  {often  striated)  and  nuclei,  with 
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or  withont  a  primitive  sheath.  Sach  fibres  are  especial!; 
abundant  in  the  sympathetic  trunks;  and  they  alone  form 
the  olfactory  nerve.  In  the  communicating  branches  between 
tbe  sympatbetic  ganglia  and  the  spinal  nerves  both  whit« 
and  gray  fibres  are  found;  the  former  are  cerebro-epinal 
fibres  passing  into  the  sympathetic  system,  while  the  gray 
Sbree  originate  in  the  sympathetic  system  and  pass  to  tbe 
membranes  and  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal 
colamn.  Another  group  of  gray  nerve-fibres  may  be  called 
nerve-fibrils:  they  are  extremely  fine,  and  result  from  the 
subdivision  of  axis  cylinders,  close  to  their  final  endings  io 
many  parts  of  the  Body,  after  they  have  already  lost  both 
primitive  and  medullary  sheaths.  Many  fine  gray  fibres  exist 
in  the  nerve-centres. 

The  Histology  of  NerTe-CellB,  The  only  structures 
known  with  certainty  to  be  connected  with  the  central  ends 
«f  nerve-fibres  are  nerve-cells,  and  so  many  nerve-fibres  hav* 


)xfi/y7 


been  traced  into  continuity  with  nerve-cells,  that  it  is  fairly 
certain  all  arise  in  this  way.  The  latter  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  the  central  organs  of  the  nerve-fibres. 
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At  1,  Fig.  81,  is  shown  a  typical  nerve-cell  such  as  may 
be  found  in  an  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  consists  of  the  cell  body,  or  cell  protoplasm,  in 
which  is  a  large  nucleus  containing  a  nucleolus.  From  the 
body  of  the  cell  arise  several  branches,  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  granular  and  divide  frequently  in  a  forking  or 
"dichotomous'^  manner.  These  are  known  as  the  "proto- 
plasmic "  branches  of  the  cell,  and  possibly  serve  merely  to 
absorb  nourishment  for  it.  One  branch,  however,  a,  gives  off 
at  right  angles  smaller  filaments,  but  still  maintains  its  in- 
dividuality and  ultimately  becomes  the  axis  cylinder  of  a 
nerve-fibre.  Its  side  branches  probably  put  it  in  anatomical 
continuity  with  other  nerve-fibres  and  other  nerve-cells. 
Nerve  cells  from  the  posterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord  (2,  Fig.  81)  also  possess  numerous  granular 
protoplasmic  processes  and  a  nerve-fibre  process  (b);  but  the 
latter,  instead  of  continuing  directly  into  an  axis  cylinder, 
breaks  up  into  a  network  of  fine  branches  which  frequently 
unite  with  one  another  and  also,  no  doubt,  with  fibrils  from 
neighboring  cells.  It  is  almost  certain  that  one  or  more  of 
these  fibrils  or  a  bunch  qf  them  forms  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  ' 
fibre  in  a  dorsal  root  of  a  spinal  nerve. 

As  we  shall  learn  later,  the  dorsal  roots  are  concerned  in 
carrying  impulses  from  the  skin  and  other  sensitive  parts  to 
the  spinal  cord;  the  anterior  roots  in  conveying  impulses  from 
the  nerve-centres  to  the  organs  (muscles,  glands,  etc.)  of  the 
Body.  Therefore,  in  general  terms,  we  may  speak  of  the  type 
of  nerve-cell  1,  Fig.  81,  as  a  motor  nerve-cell;  and  the  type 
of  cell  2,  Fig.  81,  as  a  sensory  nerve-cell.  Both  varieties  of 
cells  are  found  abundantly  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
(Fig.  83),  along  with  other  forms,  of  which  the  pear-shaped 
cells  of  Purkinje  existing  in  the  cerebellum  may  be  mentioned 
(Fig. '82). 

In  the  sympathetic  and  sporadic  ganglia  somewhat  simpler 
forms  of  nerve-cells,  having  fewer  branches,  occur.  As  a  rule 
nerve-cells  are  comparatively  large  and  have  conspicuous 
nuclei,  but  in  the  brain  many  small  ones  exist. 

Neuroglia.  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  true  nervous 
elements  are  intertwined  with  and  supported  by  connective 
tissue  and  minute  blood-vessels,  but  in  addition  there  is  found 
closely  twisted  around  the  cells  and  fibres  a  peculiar  tissue 
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made  of  greatly  branched  cells  (Fig.  83),  and  uamed   the 
neuroglia  or  sustentacular  tissue. 

ITerre-Centres  consist  of  white  and  gray  nerve-fibres,  of 
nerve-cells,  of  neuroglia,  and 
of  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels  arranged  in 
different  ways  in  the  differ- 
ent centres.  They  are  ea- 
aentially  collectiooB  of  nerve- 


FtB.  SB.— A  thlonetlaa  oruie  on«-  Fia.  81— Cella  from  the  nn- 
tidluin  abowlnE  pekr-nhapHd  oetiB  of  ter  of  a  cerehral  coDToluiinii : 
PurkiDje.  aod  nameniiu  oUier  inull    wltb  ucls  oylJaiter  proceiwH,  a  ;  n,  non-ner- 

narTfrcell*.  toub  neuroEliscelli.    The  melbod  of  pnspa- 

niilon  (Qolgi's)  ■talna  the  cells  an  uolform 


cells  and  nerre-fibres,  some  of  the  latter  being  connected  with 
file  cells,  while  others  may  merely  pass  through  on  their  way 
to  or  from  other  centres.  As  an  illustration  of  the  structure 
of  a  more  complex  nerve-centre  we  may  study  the  spinal  cord. 
Histology  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  If  a  thin  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  be  examined  with  a  microscope  it  will 
be  found  that  enveloping  the  whole  is  a  delicate  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  the  pia  mater.    Fine  bands  of  it  ramify 
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through  the  cord,  supporting  the  nervous  elements;  some  of 
the  coarser  of  these  are  represented  at  6,  7,  and  elsewhere  in 
Fig.  84,  but  from  these  still  finer  processes  arise,  as  represented 
St  d  and  e  in  Fig.  85.  The  ultimate  finest  tissue  directly 
snpportiug  the  nervous  elements  directly,  is  the  neuroglia. 
In  the  white  columns,  the  cord  (Fig.  85)  will  be  seen  to  be 


.<to.  M,— A  thin  irsnaTsne  cectlon  of  Iintl  at  tlie  Bplnal  con]  maiiiined  about 

iBn(<T  eiivt)lnpin(t  iheconJ  ;  6,  7,  baiiclBnt  pU  mnWr  pem-trailng  Ihf  cnl  ■iitl  "iip* 
porlli'i;  lis  nrrri?  tlemrnls  ;  B.  ■  poi^lrrior  root  ;  10,  buudleB  ol  ui  anuirior  lOOl :  a. 
o,  c,  <l,  e,  groups  o[  Der>«  celJB  iD  lliB  grAy  iiiuier. 

mainly  made  up  of  meduUated  nerve-fibrea  which  rnn  longi- 

tudiiially  and  therefore  appear  in  the  transverse  section  as 
circles,  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  whjch  is  the  axis  cylinder. 
At  b  in  Fig.  85  these  fibres  are  represented,  the  intermediate 
connective  tissne  buing  omitted,  while  at  e  this  latter  alone  is 
represented  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  its  arrangement. 
At  the  levels  of  the  nerve-roots  horizontal  white  fibres  are 
found  (f)  and  10,  Fig.  84,  and  a.  Fig.  85),  running  into  the 
gray  matter,  and  others  exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
fissure,  running  from  one  side  of  the  cord  to  the  other.     In 
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the  gray  snbBtance  the  same  supporting  network  of  connec- 
tive tissue  is  found,  but  in  it  the  majority  of  the  nerve-fibres 
are  non-mednllated,  and  at  certain  points  nerve-cells,  such  as 
are  totally  absent  in  the  white  substance,  are  fonnd.  One 
collection  of  these  nerve-cells  Ib  seen  at  c  in  Fig.  S4,  and 
others  are  represented  at  a,  e,  f,  and  elsewhere.  The  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  gray  matter  are  for  the  most  part  branches  of 
the  axis  cylinder  processes  of  these  cells  (see  Fig.  81),  and  as 
they  unite  with  one  another  freely  they  form  a  structurally 
continuous  network  through  the  whole  gray  substance.  The 
fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  enter  the  gray 
matter  and  there  most  of  them  soon  become  continuous  with 
the  axis  cylinder  process  of  a  nerve-cell;  the  ending  of  the 
posterior  root-fibres  is  not  quite  certain,  but  they  appear  to 
break  up  and  join  the  gray  network,  to  be  by  it  placed  indi- 
rectly in  connection  with  nerve-cells.  In  any  case  the  fnnda- 
mental  fact  remains  that  every  nerve-fibre  joining  the  spinal 
cord  is  directly  or  indirectly  in  continuity  with  the  gray  net- 
work, and  so  with  all  the  other  fibres  of  all  the  spinal  nerves. 


15.— A  mull  bit  or  Ihe  section  repimeDtf 
'  BbTM  from  an  anterior  mot  uaai-ine  il 
le  vns-    To««rdii  Ihe  rkbl  of  Ihe  fleur 


loe,  a  and  e.    r" 
luAtr.    Them 


Elsewnwe  the  nerie-l 


From  the  sides  of  the  gray  substance,  fibres  continually  pass 
out  into  the  white  portion  and  become  medullated;  some  of 
these  enter  the  gray  network  again  at  another  level  and  so 
bring  parts  of  the  cord  into  especially  close  union,  while 
others  pass  on  into  the  brain.  At  the  top  of  the  neck,  more- 
over, the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  continuous  with  that  of 
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the  mednlls  oblongata  aod  throngh  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
brain,  so  that  nervous  disturbances  can  pass  by  anatomically 
contiotions  paths  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  Stractnre  of  a  Spinal  OangUon.  When  one  of  these 
ganglia  is  cut  lengthwise,  taid  the  section  examined  micro- 
scopically, it  is  seen  that 
connective  tissue  forms  an 
envelope  for  It,  and  sends 
ramifying  bundles  through 
it.  The  fibres  of  the  poste- 
rior root  become  separated 
into  bundles  when  they 
enter  a  ganglion  and  unite 
into  a  single  bunch  when 
they  leave  it  to  join  the 
mixed  spinal  nerve  trunk. 
Between  the  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  within  the  gan- 
glion are  groups  of  nerve- 
cells,  and  probably  each  fibre 
■  on  its  way  through  the  gan- 
glion is  connected  with  a 
ceir^«"«''flS.'S>d^^>c^  cell.     This  connection  oc 

ffi^?,'i?'i;;^meri^i£™"w'^'i.ftbl  curs  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 

node  of  RanTler  nr  Jotns  a  posterior  rcwl  „„_  rpi,„  „pllq  /piw  «fl\ 
fibre,  un  of  Iw  sita  cylludBr,  c.  runnimt  "*J-       ^  "^     °^"^     V^  'S-    °^> 
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t,  d.  diBtaiiy.         ^re    pear-shaped,    grannlar. 


contain  a  large  nncleus  and  nucleolus,  and  average  -^g  n 
(Hit  inch)  in  long  diameter.  Near  its  narrow  end  the  cell 
substance  is  fibrillated,  and  a  bundle  of  theee  fine  fibres,  ac, 
passes  from  it,  something  like  the  stalk  from  a  pear.  This 
stalk  is  an  axis  cylinder,  and  has  on  it  small  nuclei.  A  little 
way  from  the  cell  the  axis  cylinder  acquires  a  primitive  sheath, 
ps,  and  a  little  farther  on  a  medullary  sheath,  ms,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  fully  formed  white  nerve-fibre.  At  a  node  of  Ran- 
vier  (usually  that  one  nearest  the  cell),  nr,  this  divides,  its 
branches  diverging  from  il  at  right  angles:  one  branch  runs 
to  the  posterior  root  and  enters  the  spinal  cord;  the  other 
continues  through  the  ganglion  as  a  fibre  of  the  mixed 
nerve-tmnk.  The  axis  cylinders  of  these  branches,  c  and  d, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  contain  fibrillie  not  derived  from  the 
pear-shaped  cell  in  addition  to  those  which  are.  Each  cell  as 
it  lies  in  the  ganglion  is  encased  in  a  delicate  envelope  of 
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flattened  nucleated  cells  (not  indicated  in  the  figure]^ 
probably  belonging  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
Blood-vessels  are  distributed  in  the  ganglion,  the  capillaries 
being  especially  numerous  about  the  nerve-cells. 

Most  of  the  cells  of  sympathetic  and  other  peripheral  gan- 
glia seem  to  have  several  branches,  no  one  of  which  differs 
essentially  from  the  rest;  probably  each  branch  becomes  part 
of  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  different  fibre,  the  cell  thus  placing 
several  distinct  fibres  in  communication. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  Properties  of  the  Neryoua  System.  General  Con- 
siderations. If  the  finger  of  any  one  unexpectedly  touches 
a  very  hot  object,  pain  is  felt  and  the  hand  is  suddenly 
snatched  away;  that  is  to  say,  sensation  is  aroused  and  cer- 
tain muscles  are  caused  to  contract.  If,  however,  the  nerves 
passing  from  the  arm  to  the  spinal  cord  have  been  divided,  or 
if  they  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  activity  by  disease,  no 
such  results  follow.  Pain  is  not  then  felt  on  touching  the 
hot  body  nor  does  any  movement  of  the  limb  occur;  even 
more,  under  such  circumstances  the  strongest  effort  of  the 
will  of  the  individual  is  unable  to  bring  about  movement 
of  his  hand.  If,  again,  the  nerves  of  the  limb  have  uninjured 
connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  but  parts  of  the  latter, 
higher  up,  between  the  brain  and  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  with  the  cord,  are  injured,  then 
a  sudden  contact  with  the  hot  body  will  cause  the  arm  to  be 
snatched  away,  but  no  pain  or  other  sensation  due  to  the 
contact  will  be  felt,  nor  can  the  will  act  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  arm.  From  the  comparison  of  what  happens  in  such 
cases  (which  have  been  observed  over  and  over  again  upon 
wounded  or  diseased  persons)  with  what  occurs  in  the  natural 
condition  of  things,  several  important  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at: 

1.  The  feeling  of  pain  does  not  reside  in  the  burnt  part  it- 
self;  although  that  may  be  perfectly  normal,  no  sensation 
will  be  aroused  by  any  external  force  acting  upon  it,  if  the 
nervous  cords  uniting  it  with  the  centres  be  previously 
divided* 

2.  The  hot  body  has  originated  some  change  which,  when 
propagated  along  the  nerve-trunks,  has  excited  a  condition  of 
the  nerve-centres  which  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation,  in  this 
particular  case  a  painful  one.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  loss  of  sensation  immediately  follows  division  of  the 
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nerves  of  the  limb,  but  not  the  injury  of  any  of  its  other 
parts;  unless  of  such  a  character  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
bloody  when  of  course  the  nerves  soon  die^  with  the  rest. 
Sven,  however,  some  time  after  tying  the  vessels  which  carry 
blood  to  a  limb  one  can  observe  in  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals  that  sensibility  is  still  retained  if  the  nerves 
be  not  directly  injured. 

3.  When  a  nerve  in  the  akin  is  excited  by  a  burfi,  or  other- 
tcise,  it  does  not  directly  call  forth  muscular  contractions;  for 
if  so,  touching  the  hot  body  would  cause  the  limb  to  be  moved 
«ven  when  the  nerve  had  been  divided  high  up  in  the  arm,  and 
as  a  matter  of  observation  and  experiment  we  find  that  no  such 
result  follows  if  the  nerve-fibres  have  been  cut  in  any  part  of 
their  course  from  the  burned  part  to  the  spinal  marrow.  It 
is  therefore  through  the  nerve-centres  that  the  chaiige  trans- 
-mitted  from  the  excited  part  of  tlie  skin  is  reflected  or  sent 
backy  to  act  upon  the  muscles. 

4.  The  last  deduction  makes  it  probable  that  nerve  fihes 
must  pass  from  the  centre  to  muscles  as  tvell  as  from  the  skin 
4o  the  centre.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  if  the  nerves 
of  the  limb  be  divided  the  will  is  unable  to  act  upon  its 
muscles,  showing  that  these  are  excited  to  contract  through 
tlie  nerves.  That  the  nerve-fibres  concerned  in  arousing 
sensation  and  muscular  contractions  are  different,  is  shown 
also  by  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  limb  is 
lost  while  the  power  of  voluntarily  moving  it  remains,  and  by 
other  cases  in  which  the  reverse  is  seen,  objects  touching  the 
hand  being  felt  while  it  cannot  be  moved  by  the  will.  We  con- 
clude then  that  certain  nerve-fibres  when  stimulated  convey 
something  ('f  nervous  impulse)  to  the  centres,  and  that  these 
when  excited  may  radiate  impulses  through  other  nerve-fibres 
to  distant  parts,  the  centre  serving  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  fibres  which  carry  impulses  from  without  in,  and 
those  which  convey  them  from  within  out. 

5.  Further  we  conclude  that  the  spinal  cord  can  act  as 
<in  %7itermediary  between  the  fibres  carrying-in  nervous  im^ 
pfilses  and  those  carrying  them  out,  but  that  sensations  can- 
not be  aroused  by  impulses  reaching  the  spinal  cord  only, 
nor  has  the  Will  its  seat  there;  volition  aiid  consciousness  are 
dependent  upon  states  of  the  brain.  This  follows  from  the 
unconscious  movements  of  the  limbs  which  follow  stimula- 
tion of  its  skin  after  such  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  as  pre- 
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yents  the  further  transmission  of  nervons  impiilses  (show* 
ing  that  the  cord  is  a  reflex  centre)^  and  from  the  absence,  in 
such  cases,  of  sensation  in  the  part  whose  nerves  have  been 
injured,  and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntarily  causing  its 
muscles  to  contract. 

6.  Finally  we  conclude  that  the  spinal  cord  in  addition  to 
being  a  centre  for  reflex  actions  serves  to  transmit  nervous  im- 
pulses to  and  from  the  brain;  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
histological  observation  that  in  addition  to  the  nerve-cells, 
which  are  the  characteristic  constituents  of  nerve-centres,  it 
contains  the  simply  conductive  nerve-fibres,  many  of  which 
pass  on  to  the  brain.  In  other  words,  the  spinal  cord,  besides 
containing  fibres  which  enter  it  from  and  pass  from  it  to  peri- 
pheral parts,  contains  many  which  unite  it  to  other  centres; 
and  others  which  connect  the  various  centres  in  it,  as  those 
for  the  arms  and  legs,  together.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
spinal  cord,  but  of  the  brain  (which  contains  many  fibres 
uniting  different  centres  in  it),  and  probably  of  all  nerve- 
centres. 

The  Functions  of  Nerve-Centres  and  Kerve-Trunks. 
From  what  has  been  stated  in  tbe  previous  paragraphs  it  is 
clear  that  we  may  distinctly  separate  the  nerve- trunks  from 
the  nerve-centres.  The  fibres  serve  simply  to  convey  impulses 
either  from  without  to  a  centre  or  in  the  opposite  direction, 
while  the  centres  conduct  and  do  much  more.  Some,  as  the 
spinal  cord,  are  merely  reflex  centres  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  states  of  consciousness.  A  man  with  ^is  spinal  cord 
cut  or  diseased  in  the  thoracic  region  will  kick  violently  if  the 
soles  of  his  feet  be  tickled,  but  will  feel  nothing  of  the  tick- 
ling, and  if  he  did  not  see  his  legs  would  not  know  that  they 
were  moving.  Eeflex  centres  moreover  do  not  act,  as  a  rule, 
indifferently  and  casually,  but  rearrange  the  impulses  reach- 
ing them,  so  as  to  produce  a  protective  or  in  some  way  advan- 
tageous result.  In  other  words,  these  centres,  acting  in 
health,  commonly  co-ordinate  the  incoming  impulses  and  give 
rise  to  outward -going  impulses  which  produce  an  apparently 
purposive  result.  The  burnt  hand  or  the  tickled  foot,  in  the 
absence  of  all  consciousness,  is  snatched  away  from  the  irri- 
tant; and  food  chewed  in  the  mouth  excites  nerves  there 
which  act  on  a  centre  which  causes  certain  cells  in  the  salivary 
glands  to  make  and  pour  into  the  mouth  more  saliva.  In 
addition  to  the  refiez  centres  we  have  others,  placed  in  the 
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brain^  the  excitation  of  which  is  accompanied  in  ns  by  various 
states  of  consciousness,  as  sensations,  emotions,  and  the  will; 
concerning  these  centres  of  consciousness  our  physiological 
knowledge  is  still  very  incomplete;  what  we  know  about  them 
is  based  rather  on  psychological  than  physiological  observa- 
tion. The  brain  also  contains  a  great  many  important  reflex 
centres,  as  that  for  the  muscles  of  swallowing,  an  act  which 
goes  on  perfectly  without  our  consciousnesd  at  all.  In  fact 
if  we  pay  attention  to  our  swallowing  we  fail  to  perform  it  as 
well  as  if  we  let  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  alone,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  difficulty  many  persons  experience  on  trying 
to  swallow  a  pill.  To  complete  the  statement  of  the  functions 
of  the  nerve-centres  we  must  probably  add  two  other  ogups. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  automatic  centres,  wlpfl^  are 
centres  excited  not  directly  by  nerve-fibres  conveying  ii^pnlses 
to  them,  but  in  other  ways.  For  example  the  breathing 
movements  go  on  independently  of  our  consciousness,  being 
dependent  on  stimulation  of  a  nerve-centre  in  the  brain  by 
the  blood  which  flows  through  it  (see  Chap.  XXVII);  and 
the  beat  of  the  heart  is  also  much  dependent  (Chap.  XVIII) 
upon  nerve-centres,  the  excitant  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
final  group  of  nerve-centres  is  represented  by  certain  sporadic 
sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  ganglia  which  are  not  known 
to  be  either  reflex,  automatic,  or  conscious  in  function.  They 
may  be  called  relay  and  junction  centres,  since  in  them  prob- 
ably an  impulse  entering  by  one  nerve-fibre  excites  a  cell, 
which  by  its  communicating  branches  arouses  many  others, 
and  these  then  send  out  impulses  by  the  many  nerve-fibres 
connected  with  them.  By  such  means  a  single  nerve-fibre  can 
act  upon  an  extended  region  of  the  Body.  In  other  cases  it 
seems  likely  that  a  feeble  nervous  impulse  reaching  an  irri- 
table nerve-cell  excites  changes  in  this  comparable  to  those 
produced  in  a  muscle  when  it  is  stimulated ;  the  cell  is  in 
fact  a  store  of  readily  decomposable  material  which  breaks 
down  when  stimulated  through  one  branch,  with  the  liberation 
of  energy,  the  discharge  of  which  takes  the  form  of  reinforced 
nerve  impulses  sent  along  other  branches  or  one  of  them. 

That  nerve-cells  are  the  seats  of  considerable  metabolic 
changes  is  indicated  by  the  abundant  supply  of  blood  always 
sent  to  regions  where  they  are  numerous :  and  that  some  of 
their  material  is  used  up,  or  undergoes  katabolism,  during 
their  activity  and  is  replaced  by  anabolic  processes  during 
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rest,  can  be  demonstrated  histologically.  If  the  sensory 
nerves  of  one  fore  limb  of  an  animal  be  left  at  rest  and  those 
of  the  other  simultaneously  excited  for  several  hours,  it  will 
be  found,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  that  the  nuclei  of  many 
cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  brachial  nerves  on  the  stim- 
ulated side  are  shrunken  and  distorted  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  side.  But  if  some  hours  be  suffered  to 
elapse  before  the  animal  is  killed  and  the  ganglia  examined, 
the  nuclei  of  the  cells  on  both  sides  will  be  found  equally 
large  and  well  rounded.  In  carrier-pigeons  after  a  long  flight 
and  in  wild  sparrows  shot  at  the  close  of  day,  the  nuclei  of 
the  nerve-cells  connected  with  the  origin  of  motor  nerve-fibres 
are  f WJ|d  to  be  shrivelled,  and  the  whole  cell  frequently  dimin- 
ish^il^  size  when  compared  with  specimens  taken  from  birds 
aft4rfti)enod  of  rest.  In  old  age  the  nuclei  of  many  nerve- 
cells  are  small  and  distorted,  even  after  prolonged  rest. 

Nerve-trunks  and  the  white  portions  of  nerve-centres  are 
sparsely  supplied  with  blood  and  undergo  but  small  and  slow 
nutritive  changes  in  health.  Their  activity  appears  to  consist 
in  the  transmission  of  some  molecular  motion  not  affecting 
the  nutrition  and  chemical  composition  of  the  fibre,  and  not 
using  up  its  material. 

Excitant  and  Inhibitory  Nerves.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  Body  when  they  convey  nervous 
impulses  to  a  part  arouse  it  to  activity;  they  are  excitant 
fibres.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Body  another  very  impor- 
tant set  which  arrest  the  activity  of  parts  and  which  are 
known  as  inhibitory  nerve-fibres.  Some  of  these  check  the 
action  of  central  nervous  organs,  and  others  the  work  of 
peripheral  parts.  For  instance,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  will 
make  most  persons  sneeze;  it  excites  centrally  acting  fibres 
in  the  nose,  these  excite  a  centre  in  the  brain,  and  this  in 
turn  sends  out  impulses  by  motor  fibres  which  cause  various 
muscles  to  contract.  But  if  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  be 
pinched  immediately  after  taking  the  snuff,  in  most  cases  the 
reflex  act  of  sneezing,  which  the  Will  alone  could  not  pre- 
vent, will  not  take  place.  The  afferent  impulses  conveyed 
from  the  skin  of  the  lip  have  "  inhibited  '*  what  we  may  call 
tke  "sneezing  centre;^'  and  afford  us  therefore  an  example 
of  inhibitory  fibres  checking  a  centre.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heart  is  a  muscular  organ  which  goes  on  beating  steadily 
throughout  life;  but  if  certain  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
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nerve  going  to  it  be  excited,  the  beat  of  the  heart  will  be 
stopped;  it  will  cease  to  work  and  lie  in  a  relaxed  resting 
condition :  in  this  we  have  an  instance  of  an  inhibitory  nerve 
checking  the  activity  of  a  peripheral  organ. 

dassifLcation  of  Nerve-Fibres.  Nearly  all  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  Body  fall  into  one  of  two  great  groups  corre- 
sponding to  those  which  carry  impulses  to  the  centres  and 
those  which  carry  them  out  from  the  centres.  The  former 
are  called  afferent  or  cent rijjelal fibres,  and  the  latter  eferent 
or  centrifugal.  Since  the  impulses  reaching  the  centres 
through  the  afferent  fibres  frequently  cause  sensations  they  are 
often  called  sensory  fibres  ;  and  as  many  of  those  which  carry 
out  impulses  from  the  centres  excite  movements,  they  are 
frequently  called  motor  fibres  ;  but  these  last  names  are  bad, 
since  even  excluding  inhibitory  nerves,  many  afferent  fibres 
are  not  sensory  and  many  efferent  are  not  motor. 

We  may  distinguish  as  subdivisions  of  afferent  fibres  the 
following  groups.  1.  Sensory  fibres  proper,  the  excitement 
of  which  is  followed  by  a  sensation  when  they  are  connected 
with  their  brain-centre,  which  sensation  may  or  may  not  give 
rise  to  a  voluntary  movement.  2.  Reflex  fibres,  the  excitation 
of  which  may  be  attended  with  consciousness  but  gives  rise 
to  involuntary  efferent  impulses.  Thus  for  example  light 
falling  on  the  eye  causes  not  only  a  sensation,  but  also  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  pupil,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
control  of  the  will.  No  absolute  line  can,  however,  be  drawn 
between  these  fibres  and  those  of  the  last  gi'oup :  any  sudden 
excitation,  as  an  unexpected  noise,  will  cause  an  involuntary 
movement,  while  the  same  sound  if  expected  would  cause  a 
movement  or  not  according  as  was  willed.  3.  Excitomotor 
fibres.  The  excitation  of  these  when  reaching  a  nerve-centre 
causes  the  stimulation  of  efferent  fibres,  but  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  consciousness.  During  fasting,  for  instance,  bile 
acx:umulates  in  the  gall-bladder  and  remains  there  until  some 
semi-digested  food  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine. 
This  is  acid  and  stimulates  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  intestine,  and  these  convey  an  impulse  to  a  centre, 
which  in  consequence  sends  out  impulses  to  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  gall-bladder  causing  it  to  contract  and  expel  its  con- 
tents into  the  intestine:  but  of  all  this  we  are  entirely  un- 
conscious. 4.  CentrO'inhibitory  fibres.  Whether  these  exist 
as  a  distinct  class  is  at  present  doubtful.    It  may  be  that 
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they  are  only  ordinary  sensory  or  reflex  fibres,  and  that  the 
inhibition  is  due  only  to  the  interference  of  two  impulses 
reaching  a  central  organ  at  the  same  time  and  impeding  or 
hindering  the  full  production  of  the  normal  result  of  either. 

In  efferent  nerve-fibres  physiologists  also  distinguish  sev- 
eral groups,  1.  Motor  fibres,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  govern  their  contractions.  2.  Vaso-tnotor  fibres. 
These  are  not  logically  separable  from  other  motor  fibres; 
but  they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  by  governing  the  blood-supply  of  various  parts,  indirectly 
produce  such  secondary  results  as  entirely  overshadow  their 
primary  effect  as  merely  producing  muscular  contractions. 
3.  Secretory  fibres.  These  are  distributed  to  the  cells  of  the 
Body  which  form  various  liquids  used  in  it,  as  the  saliva  and 
the  gastric  juice,  and  arouse  them  to  activity.  The  salivary 
glands,  for  instance,  may  be  mad«  to  form  saliva  by  stimulat- 
ing nerves  going  to  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  cells 
which  form  the  sweat  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Body.  4.  Trophic  nerve-fibres.  Under  this  head  are  included 
nerve-fibres  which  have  been  supposed  to  govern  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  various  tissues,  and  so  to  control  their  healthy 
life.  It  has  been  doubted  if  any  such  nerve-fibres  exist  as  a 
distinct  class,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
cited  to  prove  their  existence  are  otherwise  explicable.  For 
instance,  shingles  is  a  disease  characterized  by  an  eiiiption  on 
the  skin  along  the  line  of  certain  nerves,  of  tenest  those  which 
run  between  the  ribs;  but  it  may  be  dependent  upon  disease 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  which  control  the  blood-supply  of 
the  part.  In  other  cases  diseases  ascribed  to  injury  of  trophic 
nerves  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  injury  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  part,  which  having  lost  its  feeling,  is  exposed  to 
injuries  from  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  protected. 
There  are,  however,  cases  which  seem  to  indicate  a  direct  nu' 
tritive  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  tissues;  as  for 
example  the  acute  bedsores  seen  in  some  diseased  states  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  leading  to  extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  in 
a  very  few  hours;  and  there  is  direct  experimental  evidence 
to  show  that  stimulation  of  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  going  to  the  heart  tends  to  restore  that  organ  when  ex- 
hausted, while  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  branches  has  a 
precisely  opposite  effect  (see  Chapter  XVIII)*  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  each  nerve-fibre  depends  for  the  maintenance 
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^f  its  nutrition  on  a  nerve-cell  since,  if  divided  in  its  course, 
the  part  separated  from  the  cell  rapidly  degenerates.  It 
might  also  be  urged  that  secretory  nerves  are  trophic  nerves 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word^  since  when  excited  they 
cause  the  secretory  cells  to  live  in  a  special  way,  and  produce 
substances  which  when  unacted  upon  by  their  nerves  they 
do  not  form.  But  if  we  call  secretory  nerves  trophic  we 
must  include  also  under  that  name  all  other  efferent  nerves; 
the  nutritive  processes  going  on  in  a  muscular  fibre  when  at 
work  are  different  from  those  in  the  same  fibre  when  at  rest, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  cells  the  activity  of  which  is 
governed  by  nerve-fibres.  5.  Peripherally -acting  inhibitory 
nerves^  such  as  those  which  slow  or  stop  the  beat  of  the  heart. 

Interoentral  Kerve-Fibres.  These,  which  do  not  convey 
impulses  between  peripheral  parts  and  nerve-centres,  but 
connect  one  centre  with  another,  form  a  final  group  in  addi- 
tion to  efferent  and  afferent  nerve-fibres.  Many  of  them 
connect  the  sporadic  and  sympathetic  ganglia  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  while  others  place 
different  parts  of  this  latter  in  direct  communication;  as  for 
instance  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  brain.  The  paths  taken 
by  some  of  these  commissural  fibres  will  be  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord« 

General  Table.  We  may  physiologically  classify  nerve* 
fibres  as  in  the  following  tabular  form,  which  is  founded  upon 
the  facts  above  stated. 


Nerve-fibres. 


PeripheraL 


Afferent 


Efferent. 


Interoentral. 


( Exciting. 
( Inhibitory. 


Sensory. 

Excito-motor. 
Inhibitory. 

Motor. 

Vaso-motor. 

Secretory. 

Trophic. 

Inhibitory. 


The  Eleotrioal  Phenomena  of  Nerves.    Under  certain 
<londitions  electrical  currents  can  be  led  off  from  living  nerve- 
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trunks  and  studied  by  aid  of  a  galvanometer:  in  all  respects 
these  currents  correspond  to  those  of  muscle,  except  that  they 
are  feebler.  A  perfectly  fresh  uninjured  nerve  at  rest  is 
isolectric,  and  so  is  a  completely  dead  nerve.  A  dying  por- 
tion of  a  nerve  is  negative  to  a  more  normal  portion,  and  in 
consequence,  if  electrodes  be  placed,  one  on  the  centre  and 
the  other  on  the  cut  end  of  a  freshly-removed  portion  of  nerve, 
a  current  will  be  found  piissing  through  the  connecting  wire 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  piece  of  nerve  towards  the 
peripheral.  A  region  of  nerve  in  activity,  that  is  transmit- 
ting a  nervous  impulse,  is  electro-negative  to  a  region  at  rest, 
other  things  being  equal;  accordingly,  an  action -current  or 
negative  variation  can  be  demonstrated  on  nerves  as  on  mus- 
cles; the  electrical  change  starting  from  the  point  of  stimu- 
lation and  travelling  along  the  trunk,  to  be  found  at  a  distant 
part  at  a  time  when  it  has  gone  from  the  place  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance. The  account  of  the  similar  phenomena  in  muscle 
(Chap.  X)  may  be  consulted  for  a  fuller  statement. 

The  Stimuli  of  Nerve-Pibres.  Nerve-fibres,  like  mus- 
cular fibres,  possess  no  automaticity;  acted  upon  by  certain 
external  forces  or  stimuli  they  propagate  a  change,  which  is 
known  as  a  nervoun  impulse,  from  the  point  acted  upon  to 
tlieir  ends;  but  they  do  not  generate  nervous  impulses  when 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  Normally,  in  the  living  Body 
the  stimulus  acts  on  a  nerve-fibre  at  one  of  its  ends,  being- 
either  some  change  in  a  nerve-centre  with  which  the  fibre  is 
connected  (efferent  nerves)  or  some  change  in  an  organ  at- 
tached to  the  outer  end  of  the  nerve  (afferent  fibres).  Ex- 
periment shows,  however,  that  a  nerve  can  be  stimulated  in 
any  part  ot  its  course;  that  it  is  irritable  all  through  its  ex- 
tent. If,  for  example,  the  sciatic  of  a  frog  be  exposed  in  the 
thigh  and  divided,  it  will  be  found  that  electric  shocks  ap- 
plied at  the  point  of  division  to  the  outer  half  of  the  nerve 
stimulate  the  motor  fibres  in  it,  and  cause  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  leg  to  contract:  and  similarly  such  shocks  applied  to 
the  cut  end  of  the  central  half  irritate  the  afferent  fibres  in 
it,  as  shown  by  the  signs  of  feeling  exhibited  by  the  animal. 
In  ourselves,  too,  we  often  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
that  the  sensory  fibres  can  be  stimulated  in  their  course  at 
some  distance  from  their  ends.  A  blow  at  the  back  of  the 
elbow,  at  the  point  commonly  known  as  the  "funny  bone  "or 
the  **  crazy  bone,*'  compresses  the  ulnar  nerve  there  against  th^ 
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subjacent  bone,  and  in  addition  to  irritating  the  nerves  of 
the  skin  at  the  point  strnck,  starts  nervous  impulses  which 
make  themselves  known  by  severe  tingling  pain  referred  to 
the  little  and  ring  fingers  to  which  the  iilnar  nerve  is  dis- 
tributed. This  shows  not  only  that  the  nerve-fibres  can  be 
irritated  in  their  course  as  well  as  at  their  ends,  but  also  that 
sensations  do  not  directly  tell  us  where  a  nerve-fibre  has  been 
excited.  No  matter  where  in  its  course  an  impulse  causing 
sensation  has  been  started,  we  irresistibly  refer  its  origin  to 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  afferent  nerve-fibre  affected. 

General  and  Special  Nerve-stimuli.  Certain  external 
forces  excite  all  nerve-fibres,  and  in  any  part  of  their  course. 
These  are  known  as  general  nerve'Stimuli ;  others  act  only 
on  the  end-organs  of  nerve-fibres,  and  often  only  on  one  kind 
of  end-organ,  and  hence  cannot  be  made  to  excite  all  nerves: 
these  latter  are  commonly  known  as  special  nerve-stimuli. 
In  reality  they  are  not  properly  nerve-stimuli  at  all;  but 
only  things  which  so  affect  the  irritable  tissues  attached  to 
the  ends  of  certain  nerve-fibres  as  to  make  these  tissues  in 
turn  excite  the  nerves.  For  example,  light  itself  will  not 
stimulate  any  nerve,  not  even  the  optic:  but  in  the  eye  it 
effects  changes  (perhaps  of  a  chemical  nature)  by  which 
nerve  stimuli  are  produced  and  these  stimulate  the  optic 
nerve-fibres.  The  ends  of  the  nerves  in  the  skin  are  not 
accessible  to  light  nor  are  the  proper  end  organs  on  which 
the  light  acts  present  there,  so  light  does  not  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nervous  impulses  in  them:  but  the  optic  nerve 
without  its  peculiar  end-organs  would  be  just  as  insensible 
to  light  as  these  are.  Similarly  the  aerial  vibrations  which 
affect  us  as  sounds  do  not  stimulate  directly  the  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  They  act  on  terminal  organs  in  the  ear,  and 
these  then  stimulate  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  of  hearing,  just 
as  they  would  any  other  nerve  which  happened  to  be  con- 
nected with  them. 

General  Nerve  Stimuli.  Those  known  are  :  (1)  Electric 
currents.  An  electric  shock  passed  through  any  part  of  any 
nerve-fibre  powerfully  excites  it.  A  steady  current  passing 
through  a  nerve  does  not  stimulate  it,  but  any  sudden 
change  in  this,  whether  an  increase  or  a  decrease,  does.  A 
very  gradual  change  in  the  amount  of  electricity  passing 
through  a  nerve  in  a  unit  of  time  does  not  stimulate  it. 
(2)  Mechanical  stimuli.    Any  sudden  pressure  or  traction,  as 
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ai  blow  or  a  puU^  will  stimulate  a  nerve-fibre.  On  the  other 
hand  steady  pressure,  or  pressure  very  slowly  increased  from 
a  minimum,  will  not  excite  the  nerve.  *(3)  Thermal  stimuli. 
Any  sudden  heating  or  cooling  of  a  nerve,  as  for  instance 
bringing  a  hot  wire  close  to  it,  will  stimulate;  slow  changes 
of  temperature  will  not.  (4)  Chemical  stimuli.  Many  sub- 
stances which  chemically  alter  the  nerve-libre  stimulate 
before  killing  it;  thus  dipping  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve  into 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  will  excite  it;  very  slow 
chemical  change  in  a  nerve  fails  to  stimulate. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  general  stimuli  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  one  condition  of  their  efficacy  they  must  act  with  con- 
siderable suddenness.  On  the  other  hand  too  transient  in- 
fluences have  no  effect.  An  electric  shock  sent  for  only 
0.0015  of  a  second  through  a  nerve  does  not  stimulate  it:  ap- 
parently the  inertia  of  the  nerve  molecules  is  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  so  brief  an  action.  So,  also,  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  some  other  liquids  kill  nerves  immediately,  altering 
them  so  rapidly  that  they  die  before  being  stimulated. 

Special  Nerve-Btimuli.  These  as  already  explained  act 
only  on  particular  nerves,  not  because  one  nerve  is  essen- 
tially different  from  another,  but  because  their  influence  is 
excited  through  special  end-organs  which  are  attached  to  some 
nerves.  These  stimuli  are:  (1)  Changes  occurring  in  central 
organs,  of  whose  nature  we  know  next  to  nothing,  but  which 
excite  the  efferent  nerve-fibres  connected  with  them.  The 
remaining  special  stimuli  act  on  afferent  fibres  through  the 
sense-organs.  They  are:  (2)  Light,  which  by  the  interven- 
tion of  organs  in  the  eye  excites  the  optic  nerve.  (3)  Sound, 
which  by  the  intervention  of  organs  in  the  ear  excites  the 
auditory  nerve.  (4)  Heat,  which  through  end-organs  in 
the  skin  is  able,  by  very  slight  changes,  to  excite  certain 
nerve-fibres:  such  slight  changes  of  temperature  being 
efficient  as  would  be  quite  incapable  of  acting  as  general 
nerve-stimuli  without  the  proper  end-organs.  (5)  Chemical 
agencies,  which  when  extremely  feeble  and  incapable  of 
acting  as  general  stimuli  can  act  as  special  stimuli  through 
special  end-organs  in  the  mouth  and  nose  (as  in  taste  and 
smell)  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
where  very  feeble  acids  and  alkalies  seem  able .  to  excite  cer- 
tain  nerves,  and  refiexly  through  them  excite  movements  or 
^tender  active  the  cells  concerned  in  makings  the  digestire 
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liquids.  (6)  Mechanical  stimuli  when  so  feeble  as  to  be  ineffi* 
oient  as  general  stimuli.  Pressure  on  the  skin  of  the  for^ 
head  or  of  the  back  of  the  hand^  equal  to  .002  gram  (.03  grain) 
can  be  felt  through  the  end-organs  of  the  sensory  fibres  there, 
but  would  be  quite  incapable  of  acting  as  a  general  stimulus 
if  applied  directly  to  the  nerve-fibre. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  regards  the  special  stimuli  of  afferent 
nerves  that  many  of  them  are  merely  less  degrees  of  general 
stimuli ;  the  end-organs  in  skin,  mouth,  and  nose  are  in  fact 
excited  by  the  same  things  as  nerve-fibres,  but  they  are  far 
more  irritable.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  senses,  seeing  and 
hearing,  however,  the  end-organs  seem  to  differ  entirely  in 
property  from  nerve-fibres,  being  excited  by  sonorous  and 
luminous  vibrations  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  will  in  no 
degree  of  intensity  directly  excite  nerve-fibres.  To  construct 
an  end-organ  capable  of  recognizing  very  slight  pressures  we 
may  imagine  that  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be  to  expose 
directly  a  very  delicate  end-branch  of  the  axis  cylinder ;  and 
tnis^eems  in  fact  to  be  the  case  in  the  nerves  of  the  transpar- 
ent exposed  part  of  the  eyeball,  if  not  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  external  integument  of  the  Body.  But  as  axis  cylinders 
are  quite  unirritable  by  light  or  sound  a  mere  exposure  of 
them  would  be  useless  in  the  eye  or  ear,  and  in  each  case  we 
find  accordingly  a  very  complex  apparatus  developed,  whose 
function  it  is  to  convert  modes  of  motion  which  do  not 
«xcite  nerves  into  others  which  do.  We  might  compare 
this  apparatus  to  a  fuse  with  a  detonating  cap  attached  ;  the 
stimulus  of  a  blow  from  a  hammer  which  would  not  itself 
ignite  the  fuse,  acting  on  the  detonating  material  (repre- 
senting an  *^  end-organ  *')  causes  it  to  give  off  a  spark,  and 
this  in  turn  ignites  the  fuse  which  answers  to  the  nerve-fibre. 

Speciflo  Nervo-energies.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
nervous  impulse  propagated  along  a  nerve-fibre  will  give  rise 
to  different  results  according  as  different  nerve-fibres  are 
concerned.  Travelling  along  one  fibre  it  will  arouse  a  sensa- 
tion, along  another  a  movement,  along  a  third  a  secretion.  In 
addition  we  may  observe  readily  that  these  different  results 
may  be  produced  by  the  same  physical  force  when  it  actd 
upon  different  nerves.  Badiant  energy,  for  example,  falling 
into  the  eye  causes  a  sensation  of  sight,  but  falling  upon  the 
skin  one  of  heat,  if  any.  The  different  results  which  follow 
the  stimulation  of  dijB(^rent  nerves  do  <&ot  then  depend  upon 
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differences  in  the  physical  forces  exciting  them.  This  is 
still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  different  physical  forces 
acting  upon  the  same  nerve  arouse  the  same  kind  of  sensa- 
tion. Light  reaching  the  eye  causes  a  sight  sensation,  but  if 
the  optic  nerve  be  irritated  by  a  blow  on  the  eyeball  a  sensa- 
tion of  light  is  felt  just  as  if  actual  light  had  stimulated  the 
nerve^nds;  and  a  similar  result  follows  if  an  electric  shock  be 
sent  through  the  eyeball  and  optic  nerve.  Different  nerves 
excited  by  the  same  stimulus  produce  different  results,  and 
the  same  nerve  excited  by  different  stimuli  gives  the  same 
result.    How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  ? 

The  first  explanation  which  suggests  itself  is  that  the 
various  nerves  differ  in  their  properties  :  that  electricity  ap- 
plied to  a  motor  nerve  causes  a  muscle  to  contract,  and 
to  the  optic  nerve  a  visual  sensation,  and  to  the  lingual 
nerve  a  sensation  of  taste,  because  nervous  impulses  in 
the  motor,  optic,  and  lingual  nerves  differ  from  one  an- 
other. This  was  the  view  held  by  the  older  physiologists; 
and  that  supposed  peculiarity  of  a  muscular  nerve  by  which 
its  irritation  caused  a  muscular  contraction,  and  that  of 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  consequence  of  which  its  excitation 
caused  a  sensation  of  sight,  and  so  on,  they  called  the  specific 
energy  of  the  nerve.  Seeing  further  that  when  a  pure  motor 
nerve  was  cut  and  its  peripheral  stump  pinched  the  muscles 
connected  with  it  contracted,  but  that  when  its  central  end 
was  pinched  no  sensation  or  other  recognizable  change  fol- 
lowed, while  exactly  the  reverse  was  true  of  a  sensory  nerve, 
they  believed  that  afferent  nerves  differed  essentially  from 
efferent  nerves,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  could  only  propagate 
impulses  centrifugally  and  the  former  only  centripetally. 
Now,  however,  we  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  view 
is  wrong,  and  that  all  nerve-fibres,  though  perhaps  exhibiting 
some  minor  differences,  are  essentially  alike  in  their  physio- 
logical properties,  and  can  carry  nervous  impulses  either  way. 
The  differences  observed  depend  in  fact  not  on  any  differ- 
ences in  the  nerve-fibres,  but  on  the  different  parts  connected 
with  their  ends;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  different  terminal, 
organs  excited  by  the  impulses  conveyed  by  the  fibre.  A 
motor  fibre  is  one  which  has  at  its  peripheral  end  a  muscular 
fibre,  and  a  centrifugally  travelling  impulse  reaching  this  will 
cause  it  to  contract:  but  the  cells  connected  with  its  central 
end  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  sensations 
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when  centripetally  trayelling  impulses  reach  them,  or  to 
transmit  these,  to  other  efferent  fibres  and  so  cause  reflex 
movements;  and  therefore  when  a  motor  fibre  is  stimulated 
in  the  middle  of  its  course  the  outward -going  impulse  causes 
a  movement,  while  the  centrally  travelling  impulse,  starting 
at  the  same  time,  gives  no  direct  sign  of  its  existence.  Simi- 
larly for  a  sensory  nerve  such  as  the  ulnar,  already  referred 
to:  if  it  be  stimulated  at  the  elbow  the  centrally  travelling 
impulse  will  cause  a  sensation  of  pain  by  exciting  the  brain- 
centre  connected  with  it,  but  the  outward  travelling  impulse 
not  reaching  muscular  fibres  or  other  parts  which  it  can 
arouse  to  activity,  remains  concealed  from  our  notice.  In 
other  words,  the  so-called  specific  energy  of  a  nerve-fibre  de« 
pends  upon  the  terminal  organs  on  which  it  can  act,  and  not 
on  any  peculiarity  of  the  nerve-fibre  itself. 

Proofs  that  all  Nerve-Fibres  are  Physiologically  Alike. 
(1)  The  most  marked  difference  between  nerve-fibres  is  obvi- 
ously that  between  efferent  and  afferent,  and  the  microscope 
fails  entirely  to  show  any  differences  between  the  two.  Some 
motor  and  some  sensory  fibres  may  be  bigger  or  less  than 
others,  some  may  be  white  and  others  may  be  gray ;  but  such 
differences  are  secondary,  and  have  no  direct  relation  to  the 
function  of  a  fibre  as  afferent  or  efferent.  We  can  recognize 
no  constant  difference  in  structure  between  the  two.  (2) 
The  physical  properties  and  chemical  composition  of  motor 
and  sensory  nerves  agree  in  all  known  points.  (3)  When  a 
nerve,  say  a  motor  one,  is  stimulated  half-way  between  the 
centre  and  a  muscle,  a  nervous  impulse,  as  we  call  it,  is 
propagated  to  the  muscle,  which  impulse  starts  at  the  point 
stimulated  and  travels  at  a  definite  rate  to  the  muscle,  the 
contraction  of  which  latter  gives  proof  of  its  arrival.  Now 
starting  at  the  same  moment  from  the  same  point,  and 
travelling  at  the  same  rate,  is  that  change  in  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  nerve  which  can  be  detected  by  a 
galvanometer,  the  so-called  negative  variation  or  action  cur- 
rent. When  a  nerve  is  excited  from  its  end-organ,  as  for 
oxample  the  optic  nerve  by  light  falling  into  the  eyeball, 
or  a  motor  nerve  by  a  stimulus  arising  in  a  centre,  an  action 
current  exactly  like  that  observed  with  artificial  stimulation 
travels  along  it.  Since  this  negative  variation  always  accom- 
panies a  nervous  impulse,  appearing  when  it  appears  and  dis- 
appearing when  it  disappears,  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  change 
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in  the  electrical  properties  of  the  nerve  dependent  on  that 
internal  movement  of  its  molecules  which  oonstitutes  a  ner- 
vous impulse.  It  is  an  externally  recognizable  physical  sign^ 
and  the  only  known  one,  of  the  existence  of  the  nervous  im- 
pulse while  it  is  travelling  along  the  fibre.  If  the  muscle  were 
cut  away  from  the  end  of  the  nerve  we  could  still  detect  that 
a  nervous  impulse  had  travelled  from  the  point  of  stimulation 
to  that  where  the  fibres  were  divided,  by  tracking  the  nega- 
tive variation.  If,  while  stimulating  a  motor  nerve  half-way 
in  its  course,  we  examine  galvanometrically  the  portion  lying 
central  to  the  stimulated  point  we  find  a  well-marked  centripe- 
tally  travelling  action  current;  it  starts  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  efferent  negative  variation  and  travels  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  nervous  impulse  of  which  it  is  a  sign  produces  no  more 
effect  than  the  efferent  impulse  would  after  the  muscle  had  been 
cut  away;  for  it  does  not  reach  any  muscular  fibre,  or  sen- 
sory  or  reflex  centre,  which  it  can  arouse  to  activity.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  motor  nerve  can  conduct  impulses  equally 
well  in  either  direction;  and  similar  experiment  proves  the 
same  thing  for  pure  sensory  nerves. 

While,  however,  by  chemical  or  electrical  stimulation  of 
a  motor  or  a  secretory  nerve  we  can  get  a  muscular  con- 
traction or  a  secretion  apparently  quite  identical  with  that 
produced  by  natural  stimulation,  we  cannot  make  the  same 
assertion  with  regard  to  afferent  nerves.  It  is  possible  by 
gentle  stimulation  of  a  cutaneous  afferent  nerve  through  its 
end-organs  in  the  skin  to  excite  the  centres,  so  that  they  in 
turn  give  rise  to  definitely  combined  reflex  muscular  con- 
tractions, producing,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  consciousness, 
an  useful  movement.  But  if  the  skin  be  removed  and  the 
outer  end  of  its  afferent  nerve  stimulated  dii'ectly,  though 
the  centres  can  be  thus  excited  and  caused  to  send  out  im- 
pulses to  muscles,  the  movements  which  result  are  random 
kicks  and  jerks,  very  different  from  the  definite,  orderly 
movements  which  follow  suitable  stimulation  through  the 
skin.  And  as  regards  certain  nerves  of  special  sense  some- 
thing similar  seems  to  be  true.  It  has  indeed  been  stated 
that  mechanical  injury  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  by  cutting  it 
during  a  surgical  operation,  causes  a  sensation  of  light  in 
patients  not  ansBsthized,  but  this  has  been  denied;  and 
though  one  positive  observation  counts  for  more  in  such  a 
case  than  many  negative,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
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fact  that  in  no  other  sense-organ  has  the  direct  stimulation 
of  the  proper  nerve-trunk  in  any  other  way  than  through 
the  sense-organ  at  its  outer  end,  been  proved  to  give  rise 
to  true  sensations  of  special  sense.  Stimulation  of  the  nerves 
exposed  in  a  wound  does  not  cause  a  true  touch  sensation, 
but  a  feeling  of  pain;  and  similarly  irritation  of  the  trunks 
of  the  nerves  of  taste  by  diseased  conditions  does  not  seem  to 
ever  cause  true  taste  sensations  unless  the  end-organs  in  the 
mouth  be  also  excited.  Even  if  it  turn  out  to  be  true  that 
a  nerve  of  special  sense  is  only  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
feelings  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  that  sense  when  ex- 
cited through  its  proper  end-organs,  that  does  not  prove 
that  its  nerve-fibres  have  any  unique  faculty  distinguishing 
them  in  property  from  other  nerve-fibres.  It  only  means 
that  the  brain  organ,  the  central  nerve-cell  mechanism,  to  be 
excited  by  the  nerve  is  highly  complex,  and  only  responds 
with  the  proper  sensation  when  stimulated  in  proper  strength 
and  proper  rhythm,  and  the  sense  organs  accomplish  this. 
Even  the  most  delicate  artificial  stimulation  that  we  can 
apply  to  a  naked  nerve-trunk  is  undoubtedly  a  crude  and 
gross  thing  compared  with  the  stimuli  arising  in  the  retina 
when  light  enters  the  eye,  or  in  certain  skin  nerve  end- 
organs  when  moderate  heat  falls  on  them.  If  we  merely 
wish  to  get  a  noise  out  of  a  piano  it  does  not  matter  how 
we  strike  it,  if  we  strike  hard  enough  ;  and  a  muscular  con- 
traction or  an  irregular  set  of  muscular  contractions  excited 
by  direct  stimulation  of  a  nerve-trunk  may  be  compared  to 
such  a  noise.  If  we  wish  for  a  definite  musical  chord  we 
must  strike  through  the  keyboard  in  a  definite  way ;  and  the 
orderly  combined  muscular  movements  and  the  special  sensa- 
tions which  follow  stimulation  through  the  proper  sense- 
ergans  may  be  compared  to  such  chords.  In  our  bodies  the 
keyboards  are  different  in  eye,  ear,  and  skin,  and  adapted  to 
be  set  in  action  by  diiferent  external  physical  agencies,  and 
the  strings  in  connection  with  each  keyboard  are  different 
and  give  different  results;  but  the  connecting  apparatus,  the 
nerve-fibre,  lying  between  the  keys  in  the  sense-organs  and 
the  strings  respectively  responding  to  them  in  the  centres, 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases. 

To  put  the  case  more  definitely:  Light  outside  the  eye 
exists  as  ethereal  vibrations,  sound  outside  the  ear  as  yibra- 
tions  of  the  air  (commonly).     Each  kind  of  vibration  acts  on 
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a  particular  end-organ  in  eye  or  ear  which  is  adapted  to  be 
acted  upon  by  it,  and  in  turn  these  end-organs  excite  the 
optic  and  auditory  nerve-fibres;  these  in  consequence  trans- 
mit impulses,  which  reaching  different  parts  of  the  brain 
excite  them ;  the  excitement  of  one  of  these  brain-centres  is 
associated  with  sonorous  and  of  the  other  with  visual  sensa- 
tions. The  nervous  impulse  in  the  two  cases  is  quite  alike, 
at  least  as  to  quality  (though  it  may  differ  in  quantity  and 
rhythm)  and  the  resulting  difference  in  quality  of  the  sensa- 
tions cannot  depend  on  it.  The  quality  differences  in  these 
cases  must  be  products  of  the  central  nervous  system.  If  we 
had  a  set  of  copper  wires  we  might  by  sending  precisely 
similar  electric  currents  through  them  produce  very  different 
results  if  different  things  were  interposed  in  their  course. 
In  one  case  the  current  might  be  sent  through  water  and 
decompose  it,  doing  chemical  work;  in  another,  through  the 
coil  of  an  electro-magnet  and  raise  a  weight;  in  a  third, 
through  a  thin  platinum  wire  and  develop  light  and  heat; 
and  so  on,  the  result  depending  on  the  terminal  organs,  as  we 
may  call  them,  of  each  wire.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
might  generate  the  current  in  each  wire  differently,  in  one 
oy  a  Daniell's  cell,  in  a  second  by  a  thermo-electric  machine, 
lu  a  third  by  the  rotation  of  a  magnet  inside  a  coil,  but  the 
currents  in  the  wires  would  be  essentially  the  same,  as  the 
nervous  impulses  are  in  a  nerve-fibre.  No  matter  how  they 
have  been  started,  provided  their  amount  is  the  same, 
whether  they  shall  produce  similar  or  dissimilar  results,  de- 
pends only  on  whether  they  are  connected  with  similar  or 
dissimilar  end-organs. 

To  sum  up :  Afferent  and  effereht  nerve-fibres  differ  in  no 
fundamental  physiological  property;  they  are  simple  trans- 
mitters, everywhere  alike  in  faculty.  We  may  extend  this 
.statement  to  the  subdivisions  of  each  kind,  and  say  that 
motor,  vasomotor  and  secretory  efferent  fibres,  and  tactile, 
auditory  and  visual  afferent  fibres  are  in  all  essentials  like  one 
another;  and  that  a  nervous  impulse  is  alike  in  every  nerve, 
varying  it  may  be  in  intensity  and  in  the  rate  at  which 
others  succeed  it,  in  different  cases,  but  the  same  in  kind* 
Just  as  all  muscles  are  alike  in  general  physiological  proper- 
ties, and  differ  in  special  function  according  to  the  parts  on 
which  they  act,  so  are  all  nerve-fibres  alike  in  general  physio- 
logical properties,  and  differ  in  special  function  only  because 
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they  are  attached  to  special  things.  The  special  physiology 
of  yarious  nerves  will  hereafter  he  considered  in  connection 
with  the  working  of  various  mechanisms  in  the  Body. 

The  Nature  of  a  Nervous  Impulse.  Since  between 
sense-organs  and  sensory  centres,  and  these  latter  and  the 
mnscles^  nervous  impulses  are  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation, it  is  through  them  that  we  arrive  at  our  opinions  con- 
cerning the  external  universe  and  through  them  that  we  are 
able  to  act  upon  it;  their  ultimate  nature  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  but  one  about  which  we  unfortu- 
nately know  very  little.  We  cannot  well  imagine  it  any- 
thing but  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  nerve- 
fibres,  but  beyond  this  hypothesis  we  cannot  go  far.  In 
many  points  the  phenomena  presented  by  nerve-fibres  as 
transmitters  of  disturbances  are  like  the  phenomena  of  wires 
as  transmitters  of  electricity,  and  when  the  phenomena  of  cur- 
rent electricity  were  first  observed  there  was  a  great  ten- 
dency, explaining  one  unknown  by  another,  to  consider  ner- 
Tons  impulses  merely  as  electrical  currents.  The  increase  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  both  nerves  and  electric  currents, 
however,  has  made  such  an  hypothesis  almost,  if  not  quite, 
untenable.  In  the  first  place  nerve-fibres  are  extremely  bad 
conductors  of  electricity — so  bad  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose them  used  in  the  Body  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the 
second  place,  merely  physical  continuity  of  a  nerve-fibre, 
such  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  will  not  suffice  for  the  transmission  of  a  nervous  im- 
pulse. For  instance  if  a  damp  string  be  tied  around  a  nerve, 
or  if  it  be  cut  and  its  two  moist  ends  placed  in  contact,  no 
nervous  impulse  will  be  transmitted  across  the  constricted  or 
divided  point  although  an  electrical  current  would  pass 
readily.  An  electrical  shock  may  be  used  like  many  other 
stimuli  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  nerve-molecules  and 
start  a  nervous  impulse,  which  then  travels  along  the  fibre, 
but  is  just  as  different  from  the  stimulus  exciting  it  as  a 
muscular  contraction  is  from  the  stimulus  which  calls  it 
forth. 

Careful  study  of  the  action-current  gives,  perhaps,  some 
information  regarding  the  nature  of  nervous  impulses.  That 
local  negativity  which  causes  the  current  begins  at  the  stimu- 
lated point  of  a  nerve  at  the  same  time  as  the  nervous  impulse 
and  travels  along  the  nerve  at  the  same  rate.     Hence  we  con- 
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elude  that  the  new  internal  molecular  arrangement  in  a  nerve- 
fibre  which  constitutes  its  active  as  compared  with  its  resting 
state,  is  one  which  changes  also  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
fibre.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  negative  variation  travels  along 
the  nerve  (in  the  frog)  at  the  rate  of  28  metres  (92.00  feet)  in 
a  second,  and  takes  .0007  second  to  pass  by  a  given  point : 
accordingly  at  any  one  moment  it  extends  over  about  18  mm. 
(0.720  inch)  of  the  nerve-fibre.  Moreover,  when  first  reach- 
ing a  point  it  is  very  feeble,  then  rises  to  a  maximum,  and 
gradually  fades  away  again.  Taking  it  as  an  indication  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  nerve,  we  may  assume  that  the  nerv- 
ous impulse  is  a  progressive  molecular  change  of  a  wavelike 
character,  rising  from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum,  then  grad- 
ually ceasing,  and  about  18  millimetres  in  wave-length. 

A  nervous  impulse  does  not  appear  to  exhaust  a  fibre  when 
transmitted  along  it.  As  a  ray  of  light  traversing  the  ether 
sets  up  a  transient  change  in  it  but  does  not  in  any  way  use  it 
up  or  leave  it  less  fit  to  transmit  a  succeeding  ray,  so  it  ia 
with  the  nervous  impulse  in  its  transmission.  It  is  true  that 
when  a  motor  nerve  attached  to  a  muscle  is  continuously 
stimulated  the  muscular  contractions  cease  after  a  certain- 
time,  though  the  muscle  still  responds  to  electrical  stimula- 
tion directly  applied,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  we  thus  get. 
evidence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  electrical  shock  directly  applied  is  un- 
doubtedly a  much  more  powerful  stimulus  to  the  muscle  than 
any  nervous  impulse,  and  the  muscle  may  have  been  so 
fatigued  by  its  previous  work  as  to  have  become  irresponsive 
to  stimulation  through  its  nerve,  though  still  reacting  to  the 
grosser  excitation.  And  we  have  direct  evidence  that  stimu- 
lation of  a  nerve  may  be  continued  for  a  very  long  time  with 
out  causing  loss  of  activity.  As  an  instance,  we  may  take  the 
nerve  already  mentioned  which  stops  the  beat  of  the  heart: 
when  it  is  stimulated  continuously  for  a  few  seconds  the  heart 
breaks  beyond  its  control  and  begins  to  beat  again,  though  the 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  be  kept  up.  This,  however,  is  due  to 
fatigue  of  the  endings  of  the  nerve  in  the  heart,  and  not  of 
the  nerve  fibres,  as  may  be  proved  in  this  way:  the  nerve 
(pneumo-gastric)  being  carefully  exposed  in  the  neck  is  arti- 
ficially cooled  in  one  region  to  below  the  temperature  at 
which  it  can  conduct  a  nervous  impulse;  it  is  then  stimu- 
lated at  a  point  nearer  the  head  than  the  cooled  portion :  the 
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resulting  impulses  being  blocked  on  their  way  to  the  heart  it 
goes  on  beating  regularly.  After  stimulation  of  the  nerve 
has  been  continued  for  several  minutes  the  cooled  tract  of  the 
nerve  is  allowed  to  warm  again  until  it  becomes  capable  of 
transmitting  a  nervous  impulse;  then  the  heart-beat  is  found 
to  be  promptly  stopped  or  slowed.  This  shows  that  if  the 
cardiac  endings  of  the  nerve  be  protected  from  fatigue,  pro- 
longed stimulation  of  the  nerve-trunk  does  not  interfere  with 
its  functional  capacity:  the  stimulation  still  starts  nervous 
impulses  in  it,  which  as  soon  as  they  can  pass  on  produce  their 
normal  effect  on  the  heart.  When  long-continued  sensations 
become  dulled  the  explanation  is  no  doubt  similar:  it  is  the 
end-organs,  central  or  peripheral,  or  both,  which  are  ex- 
hausted, not  the  nerve-fibres  themselves.  It  has,  however, 
been  observed  that  when  artificial  stimulation  is  long  applied 
to  one  point  on  a  nerve-trunk  that  point  sometimes  becomes 
unexci table,  though  the  nerve  in  general  is  still  quite  func- 
tional and  acts  perfectly  when  the  point  of  application  of  the 
stimulus  is  shifted  a  little :  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
gray  nerve-fibres  and  white  fibres  having  a  thin  medullary 
sheath. 

The  very  sparse  blood-supply  of  nerve-trunks  is  in  great 
contrast  to  the  rich  supply  of  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
containing  nerve-cells  and  to  the  abundant  supply  of  muscles, 
and  is  an  evidence  that  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in 
them  during  both  rest  and  activity  are  but  small.  Seeing 
that  functional  activity  leads  to  little  or  no  using  up  of  the 
oonductive  substance  of  a  nerve-fibre  any  more  than  the 
transmission  of  a  galvanic  current  uses  up  a  copper  wire,  the 
term  irritable  is  not  properly  applicable  to  nerve-fibres.  Ir- 
ritability in  its  physiological  sense  we  have  defined  as  a  con- 
dition of  a  living  tissue  such  that  a  very  small  extraneous 
force  acting  on  it  may  cause  it  to  set  free  a  disproportionately 
large  amount  of  energy,  and  in  that  sense  muscle-fibres  and 
nerve-cells  are  truly  irritable,  and  they  both  use  up  their  ma- 
terial when  at  work  and  are  subject  to  exhaustion.  Nerve- 
fibres  are  excitable  and  conductive,  but  not  really  irritable, 
though  on  account  of  their  great  excitability  they  are  very 
generally  spoken  of  as  irritable. 

The  Bate  of  Transmission  of  a  Nervous  Impulse. 
This  can  be  measured  in  several  ways.  One  of  the  simplest 
is  a  modification  of  the    simple  nerve-muscle  experiment  il- 
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lustrated  in  Fig.  62.  The  muscle  Jifis  dissected  out  with  its 
motor  nerve  attached^  and  the  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve 
and  not  directly  to  the  muscle.  First  the  stimulus  is  given 
to  the  nerve  close  to  the  muscle:  it  is  then  found  that  the 
period  of  latent  excitation,  as  shown  hy  the  greater  length  of 
tUy  is  a  very  little  longer  than  when  the  muscle  is  directly 
stimulated.  Next  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  nerve,  say  two 
inches  from  the  muscle,  and  it  is  found  that  tu  is  consider- 
ably longer,  the  increase  in  its  length  being  due  to  the  time 
taken  by  the  nervous  impulse  in  travelling  along  two  inches 
of  nerve.  As  we  know  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  surface 
Sy  we  can  readily  calculate  the  amount  of  the  time  increase. 
The  rate  of  travel  of  the  nervous  impulse  as  thus  ascertained 
is  almost  incomparably  slower  than  that  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, being  28  metres  (92.00  feet)  per  1".  In  the  motor  nerves 
of  warm-blooded  animals  the  rate  of  transmission  is  somewhat 
faster.  Considerable  difficulties  are  met  with  in  making  cor- 
responding measurements  on  afferent  nerves,  and  the  rates 
obtained  by  different  observers  differ  widely:  probably  the 
impulse  travels  at  about  the  same  speed  as  in  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  same  animal. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Nerve-Boots.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  larger  ncrve-triinks  of  the  Body  contain  both 
afferent  and  efferent  nerve-fibres.  If  one  be  exposed  in  its 
course  and  divided  in  a  living  animal,  it  will  be  found  that 
irritating  its  peripheral  stump  causes  muscular  contractions, 
and  pinching  its  central  stump  causes  signs  of  sensation, 
showing  that  the  trunk  contained  both  motor  and  sensory 
fibres.  If  the  trunk  be  followed  away  from  the  centre,  as 
it  breaks  up  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  too  are  mixed  until  very  near  their  endings, 
where  the  very  finest  terminal  branches  close  to  the  end- 
organs,  whether  muscular  fibres,  secretory  cells,  or  sensory 
apparatuses,  are  only  afferent  or  efferent.  If  the  nerve- 
trunk  be  one  that  arises  from  the  spinal  cord  and  be  ex- 
amined progressively  back  to  its  origin,  it  will  still  be  found 
mixed,  up  to  the  point  where  its  fibres  separate  to  enter 
either  a  ventral  or  a  dorsal  nerve-root.  Each  of  these  latter, 
however,  is  pure^  all  the  efferent  fibres  leaving  the  cord  by 
the  ventral  or  anterior  roots,  and  all  the  afferent  entering  it  by 
the  posterior  or  dorsal.  This  of  course  could  not  be  learned 
from  examination  of  the  dead  nerves,  since  the  best  micro- 
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scope  fails  to  distingaish  an  afferent  from  an  efferent  fibre, 
but  is  readily  proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  an  anterior 
root  be  cut  and  its  outer  end  stimulated,  the  muscles  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  trunk  which  it  helps  to  form  is  distributed 
will  be  made  to  contract,  and  the  skin  will  be  made  to  sweat 
also  if  the  root  happen  to  be  one  that  contains  secretory 
fibres  for  the  sweat-glands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cen- 
tral end  of  the  root  (that  part  of  it  attached  to  the  cord)  be 
stimulated  no  result  will  follow,  showing  that  the  root  con- 
tains no  sensory,  reflex,  or  excito-motor  fibres.  With  the 
posterior  roots  the  reverse  is  the  case :  if  one  of  them  be 
divided  and  its  outer  end  stimulated,  no  observed  result  fol- 
lows, showing  the  absence  of  all  efferent  fibres;  but  stimula- 
tion of  its  central  end  will  cause  either  signs  of  feeling,  or 
reflex  actions,  or  both.  We  might  compare  a  spinal  nerve- 
trunk  to  a  rope  made  up  of  green  and  red  threads  with  at 
one  end  all  the  green  threads  collected  into  one  skein  and 
the  red  into  another,  which  would  represent  the  roots.  At 
its  fartfiest  end  we  may  suppose  the  rope  divided  into  finer 
cords,  each  of  these  containing  both  red  and  green  threads^ 
down  to  the  very  finest  branches  consisting  of  only  a  few 
threads,  and  those  all  of  one  kind,  either  red  or  green,  one 
representing  efferent,  the  other  afferent,  fibres. 

The  Cranial  Nerves.  Most  of  these  are  mixed  also,  but 
with  one  exception  (the  fifth  pair,  the  small  root  of  which  is 
efferent  and  the  large  gaugliated  one  afferent)  they  do  not 
present  distinct  motor  and  sensory  roots,  like  those  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  At  their  origin  from  the  brain  most  of  them 
are  purely  afferent  or  purely  efferent,  and  the  mixed  character 
which  their  trunks  exhibit  is  due  to  cross-branches  with 
neighboring  nerves,  in  which  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  are 
interchanged.  The  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  nerves  re- 
main, however,  purely  afferent  in  all  their  course,  and  others, 
though  not  quite  pure,  contain  mainly  efferent  fibres  (as  the 
facial)  or  mainly  afferent  (as  the  glosso-pharyngeal). 

The  Intercommunioation  of  Nerve-Centres.  From  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  clear  that 
it  forms  one  continuous  whole.  No  subdivision  of  it  is 
isolated  from  the  rest,  but  nerve-trunks  proceeding  from  the 
centres  in  one  direction  bind  them  to  various  tissues  and^ 
proceeding  in  another,  to  other  nerve-centres,  which  in  turn 
are  united  with  other  tissues  and  other  centres.    Since  the 
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physiological  character  of  a  nerve-fibre  is  its  conductivity — 
its  power  of  propagating  a  distarbance  when  once  its  mo- 
lecular equilibrium  has  been  upset  at  any  one  point — it  is 
obvious  that  through  the  nervous  system  any  one  part  of  the 
Body,  supplied  with  nerves,  may  react  on  all  other  parts 
(with  the  exception  of  such  as  hairs  and  nails  and  cartilages, 
which  are  not  known  to  possess  nerves)  and  excite  changes  in 
them.  Pre-eminently  the  nervous  system  forms  a  uniting 
anatomical  and  physiological  bond  through  the  agency  of 
which  unity  and  order  are  produced  in  the  activities  of  differ- 
ent and  distant  parts.  We  may  compare  it  to  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph,  the  head  office  of  which  in  New  York 
would  represent  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  more  impor- 
tant central  offices  in  other  large  cities  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  and  the  minor  offices  in  country  stations  the  sporadic 
ganglia;  while  the  telegraph-wires,  directly  or  indirectly 
uniting  all,  would  correspond  to  the  nerve-trunks.  Just  as 
information  started  along  some  outlying  wire  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  central  office,  and  from  it  to  others,  and  then, 
according  to  what  happens  to  it  in  the  centre,  be  stopped 
there,  or  spread  in  all  directions,  or  in  one  or  two  only,  so 
mar  a  nervous  disturbance  reaching  a  centre  by  one  nerve- 
trunk  merely  excite  changes  in  it  or  be  radiated  from  it 
through  other  trunks  more  or  less  widely  over  the  Body  and 
arouse  various  activities  in  its  other  component  tissues.  In 
common  life  the  very  frequency  of  this  uniting  activity  of  the 
nervous  system  is  such  that  we  are  apt  to  entirely  overlook 
it.  We  do  not  wonder  how  the  sight  of  pleasant  food  will 
make  the  mouth  water  and  the  hand  reach  out  for  it;  it 
seems,  as  we  say,  ^^  natural,''  and  to  need  no  explanation. 
But  the  eye  itself  can  excite  no  desire,  cause  the  secretion  of 
no  saliva,  and  the  movement  of  no  limb.  The  whole  com- 
plex result  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  united  by  the 
optic  nerve  with  the  brain,  and  that  again  by  other  nerves 
with  saliva-forming  cells,  and  with  muscular  fibres  of  the 
arm ;  and  through  these  a  change  excited  by  light  falling 
into  the  eye  is  enabled  to  produce  changes  in  far-removed 
organs,  and  excite  desire,  secretion,  and  movement.  In  cases 
of  disease  this  action  exerted  at  a  distance  is  more  apt  to  ex- 
qite  our  attention:  vomiting  is  a  ^ery  common  symptom  of 
certain  brain  diseases,  and  most  people  know  that  a  disordered 
stomach  will  produce  a  headache;  while  the  pain  consequent 
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upon  the  hip-disease  of  children  is  usnallj  felt^  not  at  the  hip- 
joint,  bnt  at  the  knee. 

The  Degeneration  of  Nerre-Fibres  separated  from  their 
Centre.     A  nerve-fibre  may  in  its  course  be  connected  with 
more  than  one  nerve-cell,  but  one  cell  always  has  a  special 
inflaence  in  maintaining  its  normal  stmcture  and  functional 
activity.    If  cut  oft  from  this  cell  the  separated  portion 
undergoes  degenerative  changes,  easily  recognized  in  medul- 
lated  fibres  by  a  breaking  up  and,  later,  a  disappearance  of 
the  medullary  sheath.     If,  for  example,  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
a  warm-blooded  animal  be  completely  cut  across,  all  of  the 
nerve  and  its  branches  beyond  the  point  of  section  will  show 
marked  changes  in  three  days  or  less:  the  medullary  sheath 
separates  into  small  cuboidal  pieces,  these  in  a  day  or  two 
more  round  off  at  their  corners  and  then  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  they  have 
entirely  disappeared.     Meantime  the  nuclei  of  the  intemodes 
multiply  and  the  usually  sparse  protoplasm  around  them  in- 
creases, and  encroaches  upon  and  causes  the  absorption  of  the 
axis  cylinder,  so  that  after  some  weeks  little  or  no  trace  of 
tme  nervous  elements  can  be  found.   Some  three  or  four  days 
after  making  the  section  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nerve 
ceases  to  be  excitable.    If  the  part  of  the  nerve  above  the  sec- 
tion be  examined,  its  fibres  will  be  found  to  have  undergone 
no  degeneration  except  close  to  the  place  of  section,  and  it  re-* 
mains  excitable;  pinching  it  causes  pain,  and  if  any  muscle 
branch  arising  from  it  be  irritated,  the  muscles  contract.    If 
instead  of  cutting  a  whole  mixed  nerve-trunk,  such  as  the  sci- 
atic, we  divide  only  a  ventral  spinal  root  (as  5,  c.  Fig.  71),  it  is 
found  that  all  the  fibres  in  that  part  of  the  root  which  is  cut 
off  from  the  spinal  cord  degenerate  and  become  unirritable, 
and  degenerated  fibres  can  be  found  in  the  mixed  trunk  into 
which  the  cut  root  is  continued;  while  the  fibres  of  the  part 
of  the  root  still  attached  to  the  cord  do  not  degenerate. 
The  nutritional  integrity  of  the  anterior  root-fibres  depends 
therefore  on  anatomical  continuity  with  the  spinal  cord,  and 
probably  with  cells  there,  of  the  type  shown  in  Pig.  81.     On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  dorsal  root  only  be  cut  across,  the  por- 
tion of  it  attached  to  the  cord  degenerates,  while  that  still 
connected  to  the  spinal  ganglion  and  the  fibres  beyond  the 
ganglion  remain  unaltered :  the  nutritive  centres  for  the  dor- 
sal root-fibres  are  the  cells  of  the  corresponding  root-ganglion. 
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After  complete  section  of  the  nerve-trunk  supplying  a 
region  of  the  Body  that  region  is  for  a  time  paralyzed,  but 
feeling  and  the  power  of  moyement  may  return  to  it.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  in  such  cases  the  divided  nerve-fibre» 
grew  together  again.  Such  is  not  the  case :  all  those  parts  of 
the  fibres  which  have  been  cut  oil  from  their  centres  com- 
pletely disappear,  and  when  function  is  restored  it  is  by  the 
formation  of  new  nerve-fibres  around  outgrowths  from  the 
cut  ends  of  those  parts  of  the  fibres  still  united  to  their  cen> 
tresy  whether  these  be  in  brain,  spinal  cord,  spinal  ganglia,  or 
elsewhere. 

Nerves,  as  we  have  seen,  often  give  fibres  to  one  another 
by  means  of  uniting  branches,  as  in  various  plexuses  and 
elsewhere;  and  when  a  nerve-branch  may  contain  fibres  de> 
rived  from  some  one  of  two  or  more  original  trunks  which 
have  communicating  branches,  it  is  often  of  importance  to 
determine  in  which  original  trunk  its  fibres  left  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  In  such  cases  the  determination  may  often  be 
made  by  dividing  one  of  the  possible  sources  of  origin  and 
after  a  few  days  examining  the  branch  for  degenerated 
fibres,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  microscope.  If 
such  are  found,  then  they  left  the  centre  in  the  divided  trunk; 
if  not,  the  branch  gets  no  fibres  from  that  trunk.  Thia 
method  of  tracking  the  nerve-fibres  of  a  given  original  trunk 
to  their  final  distribution  in  one  or  more  of  many  possible 
branches  is  known  as  the  Wallerian  method.  Instances  of 
its  application  will  be  given  in  later  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD-VESSELS. 


General  Statement.  During  life  the  blood  is  kept  flow- 
ing with  great  rapidity  through  all  parts  of  the  Body  (except 
the  few  non-vascular  tissues  already  mentioned)  in  definite 
paths    prescribed    for    it    by    the  heart  and   blood-vessels. 

These  paths,  which  under  normal  circum- 
stances it  never  leaves,  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous set  of  closed  tubes  (Fig.  87) 
beginning  at  and  ending  again  in  the 
heart,  and  simple  only  close  to  that  organ. 
Elsewhere  it  is  greatly  branched,  the  most 
numerous  and  finest  branches  (/  and  a) 
being  the  capillaries.  The  heart  is  essen- 
tially a  bag  with  muscular  walls,  internally 
divided  into  four  chambers  {d,  g,  €,f). 
Those  at  one  end  {d  and  e)  receive  blood 
from  vessels  opening  into  them  and  known 
as  the  veuis.  From  there  the  blood  passes 
on  to  the  remaining  chambers  (g  and/) 
which  have  very  powerful  walls  and,  for- 
cibly contracting,  drive  the  blood  out  into 
vessels  {m  and  b)  which  communicate  with 
them  and  are  known  as  the  arteries.  The 
big  arteries  divide  into  smaller;  these  into  smaller  again 
(Fig.  88)  until  the  branches  become  too  small  to  be  traced  by 
the  unaided  eye,  and  these  smallest  branches  end  in  the 
capillaries^  through  which  the  blood  flows  and  enters  the 
commencements  of  the  vei7is ;  and  these  convey  it  again  to 
the  heart.  At  certain  points  in  the  course  of  the  blood-paths 
yalyes  are  placed,  which  prevent  a  back-flow.  This  alternat- 
ing reception  of  blood  at  one  end  by  the  heart  and  its  ejec- 
tion from  the  other  go  on  during  life  steadily  about  seventy 
times  in  a  minute,  and  so   keep  the  liquid   constantly  in 

motion. 

2U 


Fxo.  87.— The  heart 


and  blood-Tessels  dia- 
l^ram raaticallj  r  e  p  r  e- 
■enked. 
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The  vascnlar  Bystem  is  completely  closed  except  at  tvo 
points  in  the  neck  where  lymph -yeBsela  open  into  the  veins; 
there  some  lymph  is  poured  in  and  mixed  directly  with  the 
blood.  Accordingly  everything  which  leaves  the  blood  mnst 
do  80  by  oozing  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
ererything  which  enters  it  must  do  the  same,  except  matters 


Fia  88.— The  arteries  at  the  hand.shon'InK  the  commiinlcatioiig  oi 
or  dirretvDt  mWrleii  and  the  Hrie  terminal  ivlfta  >Hveii  on  rmm  the  I 
thPBe  tn;litK  end  in  the  capillaries  which  nonltl  m 
^^       la     >  eruoayi   ,c        e  pu        it  UB       y 

conveyed  in  by  the  lymph  at  the  points  above  mentioned. 

This  intercliange  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  takes  place 
only  in  the  capillaries,  which  form  a  sort  of  irrigation  system 
all  tJirongh  the  Body.  The  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  are  all 
merely  arrangements  for  keeping  the  capillaries  full  and 
renewing  the  blood  within  them.  It  ia  in  the  capillaries 
alone  that  the  blood  does  its  ubvsiuKisical  work. 
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The  Position  of  the  Heart.  The  heart  (A,  Fig,  1)  lies 
in  the  chest  immediately  above  the  diaphragm  and  opposite 
the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  breast-bone.  It  is  conical  in 
form  with  its  base  or  broader  end  turned  upwards  and  pro- 
jecting a  little  on  the  right  of  the  sternum,  while  its  narrow 
end  or  apex,  turned  downwards,  projects  to  the  left  of  that 
bone,  where  it  may  be  felt  beating  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  The  position  of  the  organ  in  the 
Body  is  therefore  oblique  with  reference  to  its  long  axis.  It 
does  not,  however,  lie  on  the  left  side  as  is  so  commonly  sup- 
posed but  very  nearly  in  the  middle  line,  with  the  upper  part 
inclined  to  the  right,  and  the  lower  (which  may  be  more 
easily  felt  beating — hence  the  common  belief)  to  the  left. 

The  Membranes  of  the  Heart.  The  heart  does  not  lie 
bare  in  the  chest  but  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  bag  composed 
of  connective  tissue  and  called  the  pericardium.  This  bag, 
like  the  heart,  is  conical  but  turned  the  other  way,  its  broad 
part  being  lowest  and  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
diaphragm.  Internally  it  is  lined  by  a  smooth  serous  mem- 
bra7ie  like  that  lining  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  a  similar 
layer  (the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium)  covers  the  out- 
side of  the  heart  itself,  adhering  closely  to  it.  Each  of  the 
serous  layers  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  flat  cells,  and  in  the 
space  between  them  is  found  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
which  moistens  the  contiguous  surfaces,  and  diminishes  the 
friction  which  would  otherwise  occur  during  the  movements 
of  the  heart. 

Internally  the  heart  is  also  lined  by  a  fibrous  membrane, 
covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  and  called  the 
ejidocardium.  Between  the  endocardium  and  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  pericardium  the  bulk  of  the  wall  of  the  heart 
lies  and  is  made  up  mainly  of  striped  muscular  tissue  (myocar^ 
dium)  differing  from  that  of  the  skeletal  muscles;  but  con- 
nective tissues,  blood-vessels,  nerve-cells,  and  nerve-fibres  are 
also  abundant  in  it. 

Note. — Sometimes  the  pericardium  becomes  inflamed,  this 
affection  being  known  as  pericarditis.  It  is  extremely  apt  to 
occur  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
never,  even  for  a  moment,  except  under  medical  advice,  to 
expose  a  patient  to  cold  during  that  disease,  since  any  chill 
is  then  especially  apt  to  set  up  pericarditis.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  pericardiac  inflammation  the  rubbing  surfaces  ou 
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the  outside  of  the  heart  and  the  inside  of  the  pericardium 
become  roughened,  and  their  friction  produces  a  sound 
which  can  be  recognized  through  the  stethoscope.  In  later 
stages  great  quantities  of  liquid  may  accumulate  in  the  peri- 
cardium so  as  to  seriously  impede  the  heart's  beat. 

The  Cavities  of  the  Heart.  On  opening  the  heart  (see 
diagram  Fig.  89)  it  is  found  to  be  subdivided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal partition  or  sep- 
tum into  completely  sepa- 
rated right  and  left  halves, 
the  partition  running  from 
about  the  middle  of  the 
base  to  a  point  a  little  on 
the  right  of  the  apex. 
Each  of  the  chambers  on 
the  sides  of  the  septum  is 
again  incompletely  divided 
transversely,  into  a  thinner 

no.  89.-DiaKram  representing  a    section  ^asal    portion     iuto    which 
through  the  heart  from  base  to  apex.  VCinS  OpCU,    kuOWU   aS  the 

auricle,  and  a  thicker  apical  portion  from  which  arteries 
arise,  called  the  ventricle.  The  heart  thus  consists  of  a  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  and  a  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  each 
auricle  communicating  by  an  auriculO'Ventrtcular  orifice 
with  the  ventricle  on  its  own  side,  and  there  is  no  direct 
communication  whatever  through  the  septum  between  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  heart.  .To  get  from  one  side  to  the 
other  the  blood  must  leave  the  heart  and  pass  through  a  set 
of  capillaries,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  tracing  the  course  of 
the  vessels  in  Fig.  87. 

The  Heart  as  seen  from  its  Exterior.  When  the  heart 
is  viewed  from  the  side  turned  towards  the  sternum  (B'ig.  90) 
the  two  auricles.  Aid  and  As,  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  a 
deep  groove  from  the  ventricles,  Vd  and  Vs.  A  more 
shallow  furrow  runs  between  the  ventricles  and  indicates  the 
position  of  the  internal  longitudinal  septum.  On  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  heart  (Fig.  91)  similar  furrows  may  be  noted, 
and  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  figures  the  great  vessels 
opening  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  seen.  The 
pulmonary  artery,  P,  arises  from  the  right  ventricle,  and 
very  soon  divides  into  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries, 
Pd  and  Ps,  which  break  up  into  smaller  branches  and  enter 
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the  corresponding  Inngs.  Opening  into  the  right  auricle  are 
two  great  veins  {see  also  Fig.  89),  cs  and  ci,  known  re- 
spectively as  the  upper  and  lotoer  vena  cnvw,  or  "  hollow " 
veins;  so  called  by  the  older  anatomists  because  they  Mtli] 
frequently  found  empty  after  death,  into  the  back  of  the 
right  auricle  opens  also  another  vein,  Vc,  called  the  coronary 


p.  msln  trunk  of 'tile  piiimi)ii(u-y  ariory.  and  Pd. and.^i,  ils  bVancheiito  thi-  r\ghi 
'    i;  pd  and  pi.  Hie  rlgbt  and  left  pulmonar;- veins;  crd  and  era,  ctae  rigbt  aod 


vein  or  sinus,  which  bring§  back  blood  that  has  circulated 
in  the  walls  of  the  heart  itself.  Springing  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  appearing  from  beneath  the  pulmonary  artery 
when  the  heart  is  looked  at  from  tlie  ventral  side,  is  a  great 
artery,  the  aorta,  Aa.  It  forms  an  arch  over  the  base  ot  the 
heart  and  then  runs  down  behind  it  at  the  back  of  the  chest. 
From  the  convexity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  several  ^eal 
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brancbes  are  given  off,  Ssi,  Cs,  Ab;  bnt  before  that,  close  to 
the  heart,  the  aorta  gives  off  two  coronary  arteries,  branches 
of  which  are  seen  at  crd  and  cm  lying  in  the  groove  over  the 
-partition  between  the  ventrinleB,  mid  which  carry  to  the  Bnb- 
.  stauce  of  the  organ  tbat  blood  which  comes  back  through  the 


ITis.  n.-^'nm  hrart  viewed  from  ft*  doresi  aspect.  Aid,  lislit  aiirtcto:  ci.  In- 
rertor  renn  cava;  fe.  coronarr  vein.  The  remaJulnB  tstten  ol  relereDCs  liavp 
the  eame  ■IgnlflMtloD  as  in  Fig.  SO. 

coronary  sinus.  Into  the  left  auricle  open  two  right  and  two 
left  piilmonnry  veins,  ps  and  pd,  which  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  emaller  veins  proceeding  from  tbe  lungs. 

In  the  diagram  Fig,  89  from  which  the  branches  of  tbe 
threat  vessels  near  the  heart  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  the  connection  of  the  various  vessels  with  th« 
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chambers  of  the  heart  can  be  better  seen.  Opening  into  the 
right  auricle  are  the  superior  and  inferior  vense  cavaB  (cs  and 
ci)  and  proceeding  from  the  right  ventricle  the  pulmonary 
arieryy  P.  Opening  into  the  left  auricle  are  the  right  and 
left  pulmonary  veins  {pd  and  pa)  and  springing  from  the  lef ^ 
ventricle  the  aorta,  A. 

The  Interior  of  the  Heart.  The  communication  of  each 
auricle  with  its  ventricle  is  also  represented  in  the  diagram 
Fig.  89,  and  the  valves  which  are  present  at  those  poifitff 
and  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  that  of  th& 
aorta.  Internally  the  auricles  are  for  the  most  part  smooth^ 
but  from  each  a  hollow  pouch,  the  auricular  appendage,  pro- 
jects over  the  base  of  the  corresponding  ventricle  as  seen  at 
Adx  and  As  in  Figs.  90  and  91.  These  pouches  have  some- 
what the  shape  of  a  dog's  ear  and  have  given  their  name  to 
the  whole  auricle.  Their  interior  is  roughened  by  muscular 
elevations,  covered  by  endocardium,  known  as  the  fleshy  col- 
umns (columncB  car  nee).  On  the  inside  of  the  ventricles  (Fig.. 
92)  similar  fleshy  columns  are  very  prominent. 

The  Auriculo-Ventrioular  Valves.  These  are  known  as 
riffJU  and  left,  or  as  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  respec- 
tively. The  mitral  valve  (Fig.  92)  consists  of  two  flaps  of  th& 
endocardium  fixed  by  their  bases  to  the  margins  of  the  auric- 
ulo-ventricular  aperture  and  with  their  edges  hanging  down 
into  the  ventricle  when  the  heart  is  empty.  These  unattached 
edges  are  not  however  free,  but  have  fixed  to  them  a  number 
of  stout  connective-tissue  cords,  the  cordis  tendinecB,  which 
are  fixed  below  to  muscular  elevations,  the  papillary  muscles, 
Mpm  and  Mpl^  on  the  interior  of  the  ventricle.  The  cords 
are  long  enough  to  let  the  valve  flaps  rise  into  a  horizontal 
position  and  so  close  the  opening  between  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle which  lies  between  them,  and  passes  up  behind  th& 
opened  aorta,  Sp,  represented  in  the  figure.  The  tricuspid 
valve  is  like  the  mitral,  but  with  three  flaps  instead  of  two. 

Semilunar  Valves.  These  are  six  in  number:  three  ai 
the  mouth  of  the  aorta.  Fig.  92,  and  three,  quite  like  them,, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Each  is  a  strong 
crescentic  pouch  fixed  by  its  more  curved  border,  and  with 
its  free  edge  turned  away  from  the  heart.  When  the  valvea 
are  in  action  these  free  edges  meet  across  the  vessel  and  pre- 
vent blood  from  flowing  back  into  the  ventricle.  In  the 
middle  of  the  free  border  of  each  valve  is  a  little  cartilagi* 
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nous  iiodule,  the  corpus  Arantit,  aad  oa  each  side  of  this  the 
edge  of  the  valve  is  very  thin  and  when  it  meets  its  neighbor 
tnms  Dp  against  it  aud  so  secures  the  closure. 

"Hie  Arterial  System.  All  the  arteries  of  the  Body  arise 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  from  the  former  vesseL 

ffp 


Vta.  M.— The  leFt  Tpniriple  nnd  th>  oTmnpTXN-TTiFnt  nf  tha  aorta  Uld  oiieB. 
Mpat.  Upl,  rhe  mplllarjr  i-iuscI'-b.  ('mm  Mrcir  iip[ier  «ii<1h  ore  seen  Oie  corOa 
lendinea  procfv>diiiK  to  Ibe  e'lm"  nT  the  fljipB  or  the  mttrmt  valve.  Tbe  openiae 
Into  cheaurk'le  lies  briwprn  thwe  Baps.  At  the  bvginnlng  ol  the  aorta  are  seeo  Its 
three  pouch-hke  xeiiiJIunar  valveii. 

The  pulmonary  artery  only  carries  blood  to  the  Itings,  to  un- 
dergo exchanges  with  the  air  in  them  after  it  has  circulated 
through  the  Body  generally. 

After  making  its  arch  the  aorta  continues  back  through 
the  chest,  giving  ofl  many  branches  on  its  way.     Piercing  tibe 
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diaphragm  it  enters  the  abdomen  and  after  supplying  the 
parts  in  and  aronnd  that  cavity  with  branches,  it  ends  oppo- 
site the  last  lumbar  vertebra  by  dividing  into  the  right  and 
kft  common  iliac  arteries,  which  carry  blood  to  the  lower 
limbs.  We  have  then  to  consider  the  branches  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  those  of  the  descending  aorta,  which  latter  is 
for  convenience  described  by  anatomists  as  consisting  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  extending  from  the  end  of  the  arch  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  aorta,  extending  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  final  subdivision  of  the  vessel. 

Branches  of  the  Aroh  of  the  Aorta.  From  this  arise  first 
the  coronary  arteries  (crd  and  crs,  Figs.  90  and  91)  which 
spring  close  to  the  heart,  just  above  two  of  the  pouches  of  the 
semilunar  valve,  and  carry  blood  into  the  substance  of  that 
organ.  The  remaining  branches  of  the  arch  are  three  in 
number,  and  all  arise  from  its  convexity.  The  first  is  the 
innominate  artery  {Ab,  Fig.  90),  which  is  very  short,  imme- 
diately breaking  up  into  the  right  subclavian  artery,  and  the 
right  common  carotid.  Then  comes  the  left  common  carotid, 
Cs,  and  finally  the  left  subclavian,  Ssi. 

Each  subclavian  artery  runs  out  to  the  arm  on  its  own 
«ide  and  after  giving  off  a  vertebral  artery  (which  runs  up 
the  neck  to  the  head  in  the  vertebral  canal  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae),  crosses  the  arm-pit  and 
takes  there  the  name  of  the  axillary  artery.  This  contin- 
ues down  the  arm  as  the  brachial  artery,  which,  giving  off 
branches  on  its  way,  runs  to  the  front  of  the  arm,  and  just 
below  the  elbow-joint  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries, the  lower  ends  of  which  are  seen  at  E  and  U  in  Fig.  88. 
These  supply  the  forearm  and  end  in  the  hand  by  uniting  to 
form  an  arch,  from  which  branches  are  given  off  to  the  fingers. 

The  common  carotid  arteries  pass  out  of  the  chest  into  the 
neck,  along  which  they  ascend  on  the  sides  of  the  windpipe. 
Opposite  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  each  divides  into  an 
internal  and  exterfial  carotid  artery,  right  or  left  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  external  ends  mainly  in  branches  for  the  face, 
ficalp,  and  salivary  glands,  one  great  subdivision  of  it  with  a 
tortuous  course,  the  temporal  artery,  being  often  seen  in  thin 
persons  beating  on  the  side  of  the  brow.  The  internal  carotid 
artery  enters  the  skull  through  an  aperture  in  its  base  and 
43upplie8  the  brain,  which  it  will  be  remembered  also  gets 
blood  through  the  vertebral  arteries. 
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Branches  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta.  These  are  numerous 
but  small.  Some,  the  intercostal  arteries^  run  out  between 
the  ribs  and  supply  the  chest-walls;  others,  the  bronchial  ar- 
tericify  carry  blood  to  the  lungs  for  their  nourishment,  that 
carried  to  them  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  being  brought 
there  for  another  purpose;  and  a  few  other  small  branches 
are  given  to  other  neighboring  parts. 

Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta.  These  are  both  large 
and  numerous,  supplying  not  only  the  wall  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trunk,  but  the  important  organs  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  larger  are:  the  ccBliac  axis  which  supplies  stom- 
ach, spleen,  liver,  and  pancreas;  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  which  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  intestine;  the  renal 
arteries,  one  for  each  kidney;  and  finally  the  inferior  mes- 
enteric artery,  which  supplies  the  rest  of  the  intestine.  Be- 
sides these  the  abdominal  aorta  gives  off  very  many  smaller 
branches. 

Arteries  of  the  Lower  Limbs.  Each  common  iliac  di- 
vides  into  an  internal  and  external  iliac  artery.  The  former 
mainly  ends  in  branches  to  parts  lying  in  the  pelvis,  but  the 
latter  passes  into  the  thighs  and  there  takes  the  name  of  the 
femoral  artery.  At  first  this  lies  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
limb,  but  lower  down  passes  to  the  back  of  the  femur,  and 
above  the  knee-joint  (where  it  is  called  the  popliteal  artery) 
divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. arteries,  which 
supply  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  Capillaries.  As  the  arteries  are  followed  from  the 
heart,  their  branches  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally 
cannot  be  traced  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Ulti- 
mately they  pass  into  the  capillaries,  the  walls  of  which  are 
simpler  than  those  of  the  arteries,  and  which  form  very  close 
networks  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Body;  their  immense  num- 
ber compensating  for  their  smaller  size.  The  average  diame- 
ter of  a  capillary  vessel  is  .016  mm.  (rVjnr  inch)  so  that  only 
two  or  three  blood-corpuscles  can  pass  through  it  abreast, 
and  in  many  parts  they  are  so  close  that  a  pin's  point  could 
not  be  inserted  between  two  of  them.  It  is  while  flowing  in 
these  delicate  tubes  that  the  blood  does  its  nutritive  work,  the 
arteries  being  merely  supply-tubes  for  the  capillaries. 

The  Veins.  The  first  veins  arise  from  the  capillary  net- 
works in  Tarious  organs*  and  like  the  last  arteries  are  very 
small.    They  soon  increase  in  size  by  union^  and  so  form 
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larger  and  larger  trttnkB.  These  in  many  places  lie  near  or 
aloDgside  the  main  artery  of  the  part,  but  there  are  many 
more  large  veins  just  beneath  the  skin  than  there  are  large 
arteries.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  limbs,  the  main 
veins  of  which  are  superficial,  and  can  in  many  persoDs  be 
seen  as  faint  blue  marks  through  the  skin.  Fig.  94  repre- 
sents the  arm  at  the  front  of  the  elbow  joint  after  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  areolar 'tissue  and  fat  have  been  removed. 


FtQ.  Vt.—K  «m»n  portion  of  the  capillarv 
niBBrllled  aboul  *5  dianietB™.  n,  a  Hm»ll  ar 
•eioB  carrying  blood  back  (roin  tbe  \Mitr. 

The  brachial  artery,  B,  colored  red,  is  seen  lying  tolerably 
deep,  and  accompanied  by  two  small  veins  {vena  comites) 
which  communicate  by  cross- branches.  The  great  median 
nerve,  1,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus  which  suppliet^ 
several  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  the  skin  over  a 
great  part  of  the  palm  and  the  three  inner  fingers,  is  seen 
alongside  the  artery.     The  larger  veins  of  the  part  are  seen 
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to  form  a  more  superficial  network,  joined  here  and  there,  as 
for  instance  at  *,  by  branches  from  deeper  parts.  Sereral 
small  nerve- branches  which  supply  the  skiu  {i,  3,  4)  are  seen 
among  these  Telns.     It  is  from  the  vessel,  cep,  called  the 


Via.  W.— Tba  Buperflcial  velm  In  front  of  the  elbow- Joint.  B'.  tendon  of  bicrpt 
muiolej  £1.  braclualui  infeTnu4  muBcle:  Ft.  ;>ron<rIu>  lere*  muacle:  I.  medlu 
nerve;  S.  S,  4.  nerve-branclicB  lo  tbe  gliln;  H.  bracbial  arlery,  with  It*  amall  aocom- 
puiflne  Teibs:  crp.  o-phaJlc  vein;  bat,  basilic  vein;  ni',  median  vein;  *.  Junction  ol 
■  deep-lflng  vein  wiih  ibe  cepbalic. 

•cephalic  vein,  just  above  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  median 
nerve,  that  surgeotiB  usually  bleed  a  patient. 

A  great  part  of  the  blood  of  tlie  lower  limb  is  brought  back 
by  the  long  saphenous  vein,  wliicli  can  be  Been  in  thin  persone 
running  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  to  the  top  of  the 
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thigh.  All  the  blood  which  leaves  the  heart  by  the  aorta, 
except  that  flowing  through  the  coronary  arteries^  is  finally 
collected  into  the  superior  and  inferior  vence  cava  {cs  and  ci. 
Figs.  90  and  91),  and  poured  into  the  right  auricle.  The 
jvgular  veins  which  run  down  the  neck,  carrying  back  the 
blood  which  went  out  along  the  carotid  arteries,  unite  below 
with  the  arm-vein  (subclavian)  to  form  on  each  side  an  in* 
nominate  vein  {Asi  and  Ade,  Fig.  90)  and  the  innominates 
nnite  to  form  the  superior  cava.  The  coronary-artery  blood 
after  flowing  through  the  capillaries  of  the  heart  itself  also 
returns  to  this  auricle  by  the  coronary  veins  and  sinus. 

The  Folmonary  Ciroulation.  Through  this  the  blood 
gets  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  so  into  the  aorta 
again.  The  pulmonary  artery,  dividing  into  branches  for 
«ach  lung,  ends  in  the  capillaries  of  those  organs.  From 
these  it  is  collected  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  carry  it 
back  to  the  left  auricle,  whence  it  passes  to  the  left  ventricle 
to  recommence  its  flow  through  the  Body  generally. 

The  Course  of  the  Blood.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
clear  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  a  circulation.  Start- 
ing from  any  one  chamber  of  the  heart  it  will  in  time  return 
to  it;  but  to  do  this  it  must  pass  through  at  least  two  sets  of 
capillaries;  one  of  these  is  connected  with  the  aorta  and  the 
other  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  in  its  circuit  the  blood 
returns  to  the  heart  twice.  Leaving  the  left  side  it  returns  to 
the  right,  and  leaving  the  right  it  returns  to  the  left:  and 
there  is  no  road  for  it  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other 
except  through  a  capillary  network.  Moreover,  it  always 
leaves  from  a  ventdcle  through  an  artery,  and  returns  to  an 
auricle  through  a  vein. 

There  is  then  really  only  one  circulation;  but  it  is  not  un- 
common to  speak  of  two,  the  flow  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  right,  through  the  Body  generally,  being  called 
the  systemic  circulation,  and  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
through  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  circulation.  But  since 
after  completing  either  of  these  alone  the  blood  is  not  back 
at  the  point  from  which  it  started,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
the  septum  of  the  heart,  neither  is  a  "circulation'*  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Portal  Circulation.  A  certain  portion  of  the  blood 
^hich  leaves  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the  aorta 
has  to  pass  through  three  sets  of  capillaries  before  it  can  again 
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returu  there.     Thie  is  the  portion  vhiob  goes  through  th» 
etomaoh,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  intestines.     After  traversing 
the  capillaries  of  those  organs  it  is  collected  into  the  portal 
vein  which  enters  the  liver,  and  breaking  up  in  it  into  finer 
and  finer  branches  like  an  artery,  ends  in  the  capillaries  of 
that  organ,  forming  the  second  set  which  this  blood  passes 
through  on  its  course.     From  these  it  is  collected  by  the  he- 
patic veins,  which  pour  it  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which 
carries  it  to  the  right  auricle,  bo  that 
it  has  still  to  pass  through  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  to  get  back  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.     The  portal  vein  is 
the  only  one  in  the  human  Body  which 
like  an  artery  feeds  a  capillary  net- 
work, and  the  flow  from  the  stomach 
>       and  inteetines  through  the  liver  to  tlie 
vena  cava  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
portal  circulnfion. 

Diagram  of  the  CiroulatioD.  Since 

the  two  halves  of  the  heart  are  actn- 

ally  completely  separated   from  one 

another  by  an  impervious  partition, 

although  placed  in  proximity  in  the 

Body,  we  may  conveniently  represent 

^  the  course  of  the  blood  as  in  the  accom- 

Pro,  M—DiMcnun  ot  the  panying  diagram  (Fig.  95),  in  which 

Sr^th^li'fonn"™"  'te  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  iioart 

inTt^mIilitaiiniJ"ot'ihJ'"riSh"  »re  represented  at  different  points  in 

wHclr'»re*'n'7>»«n[«i''wp"-  ^^^  vascular  system.    Such  an  arrange- 

rata  In  uh>  ritw""!.   ''?,"?'•'  ment  makes  it  clear  that  the  heart  ia 

6i«ncl(D.  leftBuriciesn.iven-  reallv  two  pumpB  workiniT  Side  bv  Side, 

triclei  1X0.  aorta;  ac,  nyRWniic  j  t         c  a  j  ' 

™piu«rit«;  Ff.  vrntB  cuvb;  eftch  engaged  in  forcing  the  blood  to 
monar?  rapiiiarieH;  '(w.'pui-  the  Other.  Starting  from  the  left  an- 
moDBryieni.  riclc.  In,  and  following  the  flow,  we 

trace  It  through  the  left  ventricle  and  along  the  branches  of 
the  aorta  into  the  systemic  capillaries,  sc;  from  thence  ii 
passes  back  through  the  systemic  veins,  vc.  Reaching  the 
right  auricle,  ra,  it  is  sent  into  the  right  ventricle,  rv,  and 
thence  throngh  the  pulmonary  artery,  pa,  to  the  lung  capilla- 
ries, pc,  from  which  the  pulmonary  veins,  pv,  carry  it  to  the 
left  auricle,  which  drives  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  Iv,  and  this 
again  into  the  aorta. 
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Arterial  and  Venous  Blood.  The  blood  when  flowing  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  gives  up  carbon  dioxide  to  the  air 
and  receives  oxygen  from  it;  and  since  its  coloring  matter 
(hffimoglobin)  forms  a  scarlet  compound  with  oxygen^  it  flows 
to  the  left  auricle  through  the  pulmonary  veins  of  a  bright 
red  color.  This  color  it  maintains  until  it  reaches  the  sys- 
temic capillaries,  but  in  these  it  loses  much  oxygen  to  the 
surrounding  tissues  and  gains  much  ciirbon  dioxide  from  them. 
But  the  blood  coloring-matter  which  has  lost  its  oxygen  has  a 
dark  purple  color,  and  since  this  unoxidized  or  "reduced" 
haemoglobin  is  now  in  excess,  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart 
by  the  venae  cavae  of  a  dark  purple-red  color.  This  hue  it 
keeps  until  it  reaches  the  lungs,  when  the  reduced  haemoglo- 
bin becomes  again  oxidized.  The  bright  red  blood,  rich  in 
oxygen  and  poor  in  carbon  dioxide,  is  known  as  "arterial 
blood''  and  the  dark  red  as  "venous  blood :"  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  terms  have  this  peculiar  technical 
meaning,  and  that  the  pulmonary  veins  contain  arterial  blood, 
and  the 'pulmontLTy  art e7'ies,  venous  blood;  the  change  from 
arterial  to  venous  taking  place  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  and 
from  venous  to  arterial  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The 
chambers  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  containing  arte- 
rial blood  are  shaded  red  in  Figs.  90  and  91. 

The  Structure  of  the  Arteries.  A  large  artery  can  by 
careful  dissection  be  separated  into  three  coats:  an  internal, 
a  middhy  and  an  outer.  The  internal  coat  tears  readily  across 
the  long  axis  of  the  artery  and  consists  of  an  inner  lining  of 
flattened  nucleated  cells,  enveloped  by  a  variable  number  of 
layers  composed  of  membranes  or  networks  of  elastic  tissue. 
The  middle  coat  is  made  up  of  alternating  layers  of  elastic 
fibres  and  plain  muscular  tissue;  the  former  running  for  the 
most  part  longitudinally  and  the  latter  across  the  long  axis 
of  the  vessel.  The  outer  coat  is  the  toughest  and  strongest 
because  it  is  mainly  made  up  of  white  fil^roiis  connective 
tissue;  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  ehistic  tissue  also, 
and  gradually  shades  off  into  a  loose  areolar  tissue  which 
forms  the  sheath  of  the  artery,  or  the  tunica  advent itia,  and 
packs  it  between  surrounding  parts.  The  smaller  arteries 
have  all  the  elastic  elements  less  developed.  The  internal 
coat  is  consequently  thinner,  and  the  middle  coat  is  made  up 
mainly  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  As  a  result  the  large 
arteries  are  highly  elastic,  the  aorta  being  physically  much 
like  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  while  the  smaller  arte- 
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ries  are  highly  contractile,  in  the  physiological  sense  of  the 
word. 

Structure  of  the  Capillaries.  In  the  smaller  arteries  the 
outer  and  middle  coats  gradually  disappear,  and  the  elastic 
layers  of  the  inner  coat  also  go.  Finally,  in  the  capillaries 
the  lining  epithelium  alone  is  left,  with  a  more  or  less  de- 
veloped layer  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  around  it,  repre- 
senting the  remnant  of  the  tunica  adventitia.  These  vesRels 
are  thus  extremely  well  adapted  to  allow  of  filtration  or  dn 
fusion  taking  place  through  their  thin  walls. 

Structure  of  the  Veins.  In  these  the  same  three  primary 
coats  as  in  the  arteries  are  found;  the  inner  and  middle  coats 
are  less  developed,  while  the  outer  one  remains  thick,  and  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  the 
venous  walls  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing arteries,  and  the  veins  collapse  when  empty  while  the 
stouter  arteries  remain  open.  But  the  toughness  of  their 
onter  coats  gives  the  veins  great  strength. 

Except  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  which  possess 
the  semilunar  valves  at  their  cardiac  orifices,  the  arteries  pos- 
sess no  valves.  Many  veins  on  the  contrary  have  such,  formed 
by  semilunar  pouches  of  the  inner  coat,  attached  by  one 
margin  and  having  the  edge  turned  towards. the  heart  free. 
These  valves,  sometimes  single,  oftener  in  pairs,  and  rarely 
three  at  one  level,  permit  blood  to  flow  only  towards  the 
heart,  for  a  current  in  that  direction  (as  in  the  upper  dia- 
gram. Fig.  96)  presses  the  valve  close  against  the  side  of  the 

vessel  and  meets  with  no  obstruction 
from  it.  Should  any  back-flow  be  at- 
tempted, however,  the  current  closes 
up  the  valve  and  bars  its  own  passage 

B as  indicated  in  the  lower  figure.  These 

valves  are  most  numerous  in  super- 
firnnl  veins  and  those  of  muscular  parts, 
trj;?  treT;l^dr;?aSio*ll"o"f  '^'^^^y  »^e  absent  in  the  venae  cavae  and 
SjiliaVyTaK^e^  ^  the  portal  and  pulmonary  veins.  Usu- 
eod  of  the  Teuei.  ally  the  Vein  is  a  little  dilated  opposite 

a  valve,  and  hence  in  parts  where  the 
valves  are  numerous  gets  a  knotted  look.  On  compressing 
the  forearm  so  as  to  stop  the  fiow  in  its  subcutaneous  veins 
and  cause  their  dilatation,  the  points  at  which  valves  are 
placed  can  be  recognized  by  their  swollen  appearance.  They 
wre  most  frequently  situated  where  two  veins  communicate. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  WORKING  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

The  Beat  of  the  Heart.  It  is  possible  with  some  little 
skill  and  care  to  open  the  chest  of  a  living  narcotized  ani- 
mal,  such  as  a  rabbit,  and  see  its  heart  at  work,  alternately 
contracting  and  diminishing  the  cavities  within  it,  and  relax- 
ing and  expanding  them.  It  is  then  observed  that  each  beat 
commences  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  veins;  from  there  runs 
over  the  rest  of  the  auricles,  and  then  over  the  ventricles;  the 
auricles  commencing  to  dilate  the  moment  the  ventricles 
commence  to  contract.  Having  finished  their  contraction 
the  ventricles  also  commence  to  dilate,  and  so  for  some  time 
neither  they  nor  the  auricles  are  contracting,  but  the  whole 
heart  is  expanding.  The  contraction  of  any  part  of  the  heart 
is  known  as  its  systole  and  the  relaxation  as  its  diastole,  and 
since  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  work  synchronously,  the  au- 
ricles together  and  the  ventricles  together,  we  may  describe  a 
whole  '^cardiac  period  "  or  "heart-beaf  as  made  up  succes- 
sively of  auricular  systole,  ventricular  systole,  and  pause. 
This  cycle  is  repeated  about  seventy  times  a  minute;  and  if 
the  whole  time  occupied  by  it  be  subdivided  into  100  parts, 
about  9  of  these  will  be  occupied  by  the  auricular  systole, 
about  30  by  the  ventricular  systole,  and  61  by  the  pause: 
dnring  more  than  half  of  life,  therefore,  the  muscle-fibres  of 
the  heart  are  at  rest.  In  the  pause  the  heart  if  taken  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  feels  soft  and  flabby,  but  during 
the  systole  it  (especially  its  ventricular  portion)  becomes  hard 
and  rigid. 

Change  of  Form  of  the  Heart.  During  its  systole  the 
heart  becomes  shorter  and  rounder,  mainly  from  a  change  in 
the  shape  of  the  ventricles.  A  cross-section  of  the  heart  at 
the  base  of  these  latter  during  diastole  would  be  elliptical  in 
outline,  with  its  long  diameter  from  right  to  left;  during  the 
systole  it  is  more  circular,  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse  becom- 
ing shortened,  while  the  dorso-ventral  diameter  remains  little 
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altered.  At  the  same  time  the  length  of  the  yentricles  is 
lessened,  the  apex  of  the  heart  approaching  the  base  and  be* 
coming  blunter  and  rounder. 

The  Cardiac  Impulse.  The  human  heart  lies  with  its 
apex  touching  the  chest-wall  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs 
on  the  left  side  of  the  breast-bone.  At  every  beat  a  sort  of 
tap,  known  as  the  "cardiac  impulse"  or  "apex  beat,"  may  be 
felt  by  the  finger  at  that  point.  There  is,  however,  no  actual 
"  tapping,"  since  the  hearths  apex  never  leaves  the  chest-wall. 
During  the  diastole  the  soft  ventricles  yield  to  the  chest-wall 
where  they  touch  it,  but  during  the  systole  they  become  hard 
and  tense  and  push  it  out  a  little  between  the  ribs,  and  so 
cause  the  apex  beat.  Since  the  heart  becomes  shorter  during 
the  ventricular  systole,  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  that  time 
the  apex  would  move  up  a  little  in  the  chest.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  the  ascent  of  the  apex  towards  the  base 
of  the  ventricles  being  compensated  for  by  a  movement  of 
the  whole  heart  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  water  be  pumped 
into  an  elastic  tube,  already  moderately  full,  the  tube  will  be 
distended  not  only  transversely  but  longitudinally.  This  is 
what  happens  in  the  aorta :  when  the  left  ventricle  contracts 
and  pumps  blood  forcibly  into  it,  the  elastic  artery  is  elongated 
as  well  as  widened,  and  the  lengthening  of  that  limb  of  its  arch 
attached  to  the  heart  pushes  the  latter  down  towards  the  dia- 
phragm, and  compensates  for  the  upward  movement  of  the 
apex  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  ventricles.  Hence  if  the 
exposed  living  heart  be  watched  it  appears  as  if  during  the 
systole  the  base  of  the  heart  moved  towards  the  tip,  rather 
than  the  reverse. 

Events  occurring  within  the  Heart  during  a  Cardiac 
Period.  Let  us  commence  at  the  end  of  the  ventricular 
systole.  At  this  moment  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  orifices 
of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  are  closed,  so  that  no 
blood  can  flow  back  from  those  vessels.  The  whole  heart, 
however,  is  soft  and  distensible  and  yields  readily  to  blood 
flowing  into  it  from  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  vensB  cavse; 
this  passes  on  through  the  open  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
and  fills  up  the  dilating  ventricles,  as  well  as  the  auricles.  As 
the  ventricles  fill,  back  currents  are  set  up  along  their  walls 
and  these  carry  up  the  flaps  of  the  valves  so  that  by  the  end 
of  the  pause  they  are  nearly  closed.  At  this  moment  the  au- 
ricles contract,  and  since  this  contraction  commences  at  and 
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narrows  the  mouths  of  the  yeins  opening  into  them^  and  at 
the  same  time  the  blood  in  those  vessels  opposes  some  resist- 
ance to  a  back-flow  into  them^  while  the  still  flabby  and 
dilating  yentricles  oppose  much  less  resistance,  the  general 
result  is  that  the  contracting  auricles  send  blood  into  the 
yentricles,  and  not  back  into  the  veins.  At  the  same  time  the 
increased  direct  current  into  the  ventricles  produces  a  greater 
back  current  on  the  sides,  which,  when  the  auricles  cease 
their  contraction  and  the  filled  ventricles  become  tense  and 
press  on  the  blood  inside  them,  completely  closes  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  That  this  increased  filling  of  the  ventri- 
cles, due  to  auricular  contractions,  will  close  the  valves  may 
be  seen  easily  in  a  sheep's  heart.  If  the  auricles  be  carefully 
cut  away  from  this  so  as  to  expose  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves,  and  water  be  then  poured  from  a  little  height  into  the 
ventricles,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  these  cavities  are  filled  the 
valve-flaps  are  floated  up  and  close  the  orifices. 

The  auricular  contraction  now  ceases  and  the  ventricular 
commences.  The  blood  in  each  ventricle  is  imprisoned  be- 
tween the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  behind  and  the  semi- 
lunar valves  in  front.  The  former  cannot  yield  on  account 
of  the  cordsB  teudineas  fixed  to  their  edges:  the  semilunar 
valves,  on  the  other  hand,  can  open  outwards  from  the  ven- 
tricle and  let  the  blood  pass  on,  but  they  are  kept  tightly  shut 
by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  their  other  sides,  just  as  the 
lock-gates  of  a  canal  are  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  on 
them.  In  order  to  open  the  canal-gates  water  is  let  in  or  out 
of  the  lock  until  it  stands  at  the  same  level  on  each  side  of 
them;  but  of  course  they  might  be  forced  open  without  this 
by  applying  sufficient  power  to  overcome  the  higher  water 
pressure  on  one  side.  It  is  in  this  latter  way  that  the  semi- 
lunar valves  are  opened.  The  contracting  ventricle  tightens 
its  grip  on  the  blood  inside  it  and  becomes  rigid  to  the  touch. 
As  it  squeezes  harder  and  harder,  at  last  the  pressure  on  the 
blood  within  it  becomes  greater  than  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valves  by  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  fiaps 
are  forced  open  and  the  blood  begins  to  pass  out :  the  ventri- 
cle continues  its  contraction  until  it  has  obliterated  its  cavity 
and  completely  emptied  itself;  this  total  emptying  appears, 
at  least,  to  occur  in  the  normally  beating  heart,  but  in  some 
pathological  conditions  and  under  the  influence  of  certain 
drugs  the  emptying  of  the  ventricles  is  incomplete.    After 
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the  systole  the  ventricle  commences  to  relax  and  blood  imme- 
diately to  flow  back  towards  it  from  the  highly  stretched  ar- 
teries. This  return  current,  however,  catches  the  pockets  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  drives  them  back  and  closes  the  valve 
80  as  to  form  an  impassable  barrier;  and  so  the  blood  which 
has  been  forced  out  of  either  ventricle  cannot  flow  directly 
back  into  it. 

Use  of  the  Papillary  Muscles.  In  order  that  the  con- 
tracting ventricles  may  not  force  blood  back  into  the  auricles 
it  is  essential  that  the  flaps  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
be  maintained  in  position  across  the  openings  which  they 
close,  and  be  not  pushed  back  into  the  auricles.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ventricular  systole  this  is  provided  for  by 
the  cordsa  tendineae,  which  are  of  such  a  length  as  to  keep 
the  edges  of  the  flaps  in  apposition,  a  position  which  is 
farther  secured  by  the  fact  that  each  set  of  cordsB  tendiness 
(Fig.  92)  radiating  from  a  point  in  the  ventricle,  is  not  at- 
tached around  the  edges  of  one  flap  but  on  the  contiguous' 
edges  of  two  flaps,  and  so  tends  to  pull  them  together.  But 
as  the  contracting  ventricles  shorten,  the  cordsB  tendinesB,  if 
directly  fixed  to  their  interior,  would  be  slackened  and  the 
valve-flaps  pushed  up  into  the  auricle.  The  little  papillary 
muscles  prevent  this.  Shortening  as  the  ventricular  systole 
proceeds,  they  keep  the  cordae  taut  and  the  valves  closed. 

The  mechanism  is  indeed  even  better  working  than  this. 
The  area  of  the  valve-flaps  is  greater  than  is  sufficient  to 
stretch  across  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  so  that  when 
their  edges  are  in  apposition  they  form  a  cone  projecting  into 
the  ventricle.  Towards  the  ends  of  the  systole  the  papillary 
muscles  pull  this  cone  down  into  the  ventricular  cavity  so  as 
to  practically  obliterate  it  and  force  out  from  it  nearly  every 
drop  of  blood. 

Sounds  of  the  Heart.  If  the  ear  be  placed  on  the  chest 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  during  life,  two  distinguishable 
sounds  will  be  heard  during  each  cardiac  cycle.  They  are 
known  respectively  as  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the 
heart.  The  first  is  of  lower  pitch  and  lasts  longer  than  the 
second  and  sharper  sound:  vocally  their  character  may  be 
tolerably  imitated  by  the  words  lubh,  dup.  The  cause  of  the 
second  sound  is  the  closure,  or,  as  one  might  say,  the  "click- 
ing up,**  of  the  semilunar  valves,  since  it  occurs  at  the 
moment  of  their  closure  and  ceases  if  they  be  hooked  back  in 
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a  living  ariimal.  The  origin  of  the  first  soand  is  still  uncer- 
tain: it  takes  place  during  the  yentricular  systole  and  is 
probably  due  to  vibrations  of  the  tense  ventricular  wall  at 
that  time.  It  is  not  due^at  least  not  entirely,  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  since  it  may  still  be  heard  in  a  beating 
heart  empty  of  blood,  and  in  which  there  could  be  no  closure 
or  tension  of  those  valves.  In  various  forms  of  heart  disease 
these  sounds  are  modified  or  cloaked  by  additional  '^  mur- 
murs '^  which  arise  when  the  cardiac  orifices  are  roughened 
or  narrowed  or  dilated,  or  the  valves  inefficient.  By  paying 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  new  sound  then  heard,  the 
exact  period  in  the  cardiac  cycle  at  which  it  occurs,  and  the 
region  of  the  chest-wall  at  which  it  is  heard  raost  distinctly, 
the  physician  can  often  get  important  information  as  to  its 
cause. 

Diagram  of  the  Events  of  a  Cardiac  Cycle.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  phenomena  of  the  heart's  beat  are  repre- 
sented with  reference  to  the  changes  of  form  which  are  seen 
on  an  exposed  working  heart.  Events  in  the  same  vertical 
column  occur  simultaneously;  on  the  same  horizontal  line, 
from  left  to  right,  successively. 
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Function  of  the  Auricles.  The  ventricles  have  to  do  the 
work  of  pumping  the  blood  through  the  blood  vessels.  Ac- 
cordingly their  walls  are  far  thicker  and  more  muscular  than 
those  of  the  auricles;  and  the  left  ventricle,  which  has  to 
force  the  blood  over  the  Body  generally,  is  stouter  than  the 
right,  which  has  only  to  send  blood  around  the  comparatively 
short  pulmonary  circuit.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  in 
fact  maintained  .by  the  ventricles,  and  we  have  to  inquire 
what  is  the  use  of  the  auricles.    Not  unfrequently  the  heart's 
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action  is  described  as  if  the  auricles  first  filled  with  blood  and 
then  contracted  and  filled  the  ventricles;  and  then  the  latter 
contracted  and  drove  the  blood  into  the  arteries.  From  the 
account  given  above^  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  events 
are  not  accurately  so  represented,  but  that  during  all  the 
pause  blood  flows  on  through  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles, 
which  latter  are  already  nearly  full  when  the  auricles  con- 
tract; this  contraction  merely  completing  their  filling  and 
finishing  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  The 
real  use  of  the  auricles  is  to  afford  a  reservoir  into  which 
the  veins  may  empty  while  the  comparatively  long-lasting 
ventricular  contraction  is  taking  place:  they  also  largely 
control  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart. 

If  the  heart  consisted  of  the  ventricles  only,  with  valves 
at  the  points  of  entry  and  exit  of  the  blood,  the  circulation 
could  be  maintained.  During  diastolo  the  ventricle  would 
fill  from  the  veins,  and  during  systole  empty  into  the  arteries. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  during  the  systole  the  valves 
at  the  point  of  entry  must  be  closed,  or  the  ventricle  would 
empty  itself  into  the  veins  as  well  as  into  the  arteries;  and 
this  closure  would  necessitate  a  great  loss  of  time  which 
might  be  utilized  for  feeding  the  pump.  This  is  avoided  by 
the  auricles,  which  are  really  reservoirs  at  the  end  of  the 
venous  system,  collecting  blood  when  the  ventricular  pump  is 
at  work.  When  the  ventricles  relax,  the  blood  entering  the 
auricles  flows  on  into  them:  but  previously,  during  the -|^ 
of  the  cardiac  cycle  occupied  by  the  ventricular  systole,  the 
auricles  have  accumulated  blood,  and  when  they  at  last  con- 
tract they  send  on  into  the  ventricles  this  accumulation. 
Even  were  the  flow  from  the  veins  stopped  during  the  auric- 
ular contraction  this  would  be  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence, since  that  event  occupies  so  brief  a  time.  But,  al- 
though no  doubt  somewhat  lessened,  the  emptying  of  the 
veins  into  the  heart  does  not  asem  to  be,  in  health,  stopped 
while  the  auricle  is  contracting.  For  at  that  moment  the 
ventricle  is  relaxing  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  aorides 
under  a  less  pressure  than  it  enters  the  latter  from  the  Teins. 
The  heart  in  fact  consists  of  a  couple  of  '^  feed-pumps '' — the 
auricles — ^and  a  couple  of  "force-pumps'' — the  ventricles; 
and  so  wonderfully  perfect  is  the  mechanism  that  the  supply 
to  the  feed-pumps  is  never  stopped.  The  auricles  are  never 
empty,  being  supplied  all  the  time  of  their  contraction,  which 
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is  never  so  great  as  to  obliterate  their  cavities;  while  the  ven- 
tricles contain  no  blood  at  the  end  of  their  systole. 

The  anricles  also  govern  to  a  certain  extent  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  ventricles.  These  latter  contract  with 
more  than  sufficient  force  to  completely  drive  out  all  the 
blood  contained  in  them.  If  the  auricles  contract  more 
powerfully  and  empty  themselves  more  completely  at  any 
given  time,  the  ventricles  will  contain  more  blood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  systole^  and  will  have  pumped  out  more 
at  its  end.  Now,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  XVIII,  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricles  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  through  the  auricles  the  whole  work  of  the 
heart.  In  fact  the  ventricles  represent  the  brute  force  con- 
cerned in  maintaining  the  circulation,  while  the  auricles  are 
part  of  a  highly-developed  co-ordinating  mechanism,  by 
which  the  rate  of  the  blood-flow  is  governed  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  Body  at  the  time. 

The  Work  Done  by  the  Heart.  This  can  be  calculated 
with  approximate  correctness.  At  each  systole  each  ven- 
tricle sends  out  the  same  quantity  of  blood — ^about  180  grams 
(6.3  ounces);  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  blood  in  the  aorta 
against  the  semilunar  valves,  and  which  the  ventricle  has  to 
overcome,  is  about  that  which  would  be  exerted  on  the  same 
surface  by  a  column  of  mercury  200  millimeters  (8  inches) 
high.  The  left  ventricle  therefore  drives  out,  seventy  times 
in  a  minute,  180  grams  (6.3  ounces)  of  blood  against  this 
pressure.  Since  the  specific  gi'avity  of  mercury  is  12.5  and 
that  of  blood  may  for  practical  purposes  be  taken  as  1,  the 
work  of  each  stroke  of  the  ventricle  is  equivalent  to  raising 
180  grams  (6.3  ounces)  of  blood  200  X  12.5  =  2500  millim. 
(8.2  feet);  or  one  gram  450  meters  (one  ounce  51.66  feet); 
or  one  kilogram  0.45  meter  (one  lb.  3.23  feet).  Work  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  energy  needed  to  raise  a  definite 
weight  a  given  distance  against  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface, 
the  unit,  called  a  kilofframmeter,  being  either  that  necessary 
to  raise  one  kilogram  one  meter,  or,  called  a  fooi-poufid,  that 
necessary  to  raise  one  pound  one  foot.  Expressed  thus  tlie 
work  of  the  left  ventricle  in  one  minute,  when  the  heart's 
rate  is  seventy  strokes  in  that  time,  is  0.45  X  70  =  31  50  kilo- 
grammeters  (3.23  x  70  =  226.1  foot-pounds);  in  one  hour  it 
is  ai.50  X  60  =  1890  kilogrammeters  (226.1  X  60  =  13,566 
foot-pounds);  and  in  twenty -four  hours  1890  X  24  ^45^60 
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kilogrammeters  (325,584  foot-pounds).  The  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  against  which  the  right  ventricle  works  la 
about  J  of  that  in  the  aorta;  hence  this  ventricle  in  twenty- 
four  hours  will  do  one  third  as  much  work  as  the  left,  or 
15,120  kilogrammeters  (108,528  foot-pounds),  and  adding 
this  to  the  amount  done  by  the  left,  we  get  as  the  total  work 
of  the  ventricles  in  a  day  the  immense  amount  of  60,480 
kilogrammeters  (434,112  foot-pounds).  If  a  man  weighing 
75  kilograms  (165  lbs.)  climbed  up  a  mountain  806  meters 
(2644  feet)  high  his  skeletal  muscles  would  probably  be 
greatly  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  ascent,  and  yet  in  lifting 
his  Body  that  height  they  would  only  have  performed  the 
amount  of  work  that  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  do  daily 
without  fatigue. 

The  Flow  of  the  Blood  Outside  the  Heart.  The  blood 
leaves  the  heart  intermittently  and  not  in  a  regular  stream, 
a  quantity  being  forced  out  at  each  systole  of  the  ventricles: 
before  it  reaches  the  capillaries,  however,  this  rhythmic 
movement  is  transformed  into  a  steady  flow,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  by  examining  under  the  microscope  thin  transparent 
parts  of  various  animals,  as  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  a  mouse's 
ear,  or  the  tail  of  a  small  fish.  In  consequence  of  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  capillaries  supply  the  veins  the  flow  in 
these  is  also  unaffected,  directly,  by  each  beat  of  the  heart; 
if  a  vein  be  cut  the  blood  wells  out  uniformly,  while  a  cut 
artery  spurts  out  not  only  with  much  greater  force,  but  in  jets 
which  are  much  more  powerful  at  regular  intervals  corre- 
sponding with  the  systoles  of  the  ventricles. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  as  Seen  in  the  Frog's  Web. 
There  is  no  more  fascinating  or  instructive  phenomenon  than 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  seen  with  the  microscope  in 
the  thin  membrane  between  the  toes  of  a  frog's  hind  limb. 
Upon  focusing  beneath  the  epidermis  a  network  of  minute 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  with  the  blood  flowing  through 
them,  comes  into  view  (Fig.  91).  The  arteries,  a,  are 
readily  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  flow  in  them  is  fastest 
and  from  larger  to  smaller  branches.  The  latter  are  seen 
ending  in  capillaries,  which  form  networks,  the  channels  of 
which  are  all  nearly  equal  in  size.  While  in  the  veins  aris- 
ing from  the  capillaries  the  flow  is  from  smaller  to  larger 
trunks,  and  slower  than  in  the  arteries,  but  faster  than  in  the 
capillaries. 
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The  leason  of  the  slower  flow  of  the  capillaries  is  that 
their  united  area  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
arteries  supplying  them^  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  blood 
flowing  through  them  in  a  given  time  has  a  wider  channel 
to  flow  in  and  moves  more  slowly.  The  area  of  the  veins  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  capillaries  but  greater  than  that  of 
the  arteries,  and  hence  the  rate  of  movement  in  them  is  also 
intermediate.  Almost  always  when  an  artery  divides,  the 
area  of  its  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  main  trunk, 
and  so  the  arterial  current  becomes  slower  and  slower  from 
the  heart  onwards.  In  the  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  the  area 
of  a  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  branches  is 
less  than  that  of  the  branches  together,  and  the  flow  becomes 
quicker  and  quicker  towards  the  heart.  But  even  at  the 
heart  the  united  cross-sections  of  the  veins  entering  the  auri- 
cles are  greater  than  those  of  the  arteries  leaving  the  ventri- 
cles, so  that,  since  as  much  blood  returns  to  the  heart  in  a 
given  time  as  leaves  it,  the  rate  of  the  current  in  the  pul- 
monary veins  and  the  vensB  cavsB  is  less  than  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta.  We  may  represent  the  vascular  system  as 
a  double  cone,  widening  from  the  ventricles  to  the  capillaries 
and  narrowing  from  the  latter  to  the  auricles.  Just  as  water 
forced  in  at  a  narrow  end  of  this  would  flow  quickest  there 
and  slowest  at  the  widest  part,  so  the  blood  flows  quickest  in 
the  aorta  and  slowest  in  the  capillaries,  which  taken  together 
form  a  much  wider  channel. 

The  Axiskl  Current  and  the  Inert  Layer.  If  a  small 
artery  in  the  frog's  web  be  closely  examined  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rate  of  flow  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  it.  In  the 
centre  is  a  very  rapid  current  carrying  along  all  the  red  cor- 
puscles and  known  as  the  axial  stream,  while  near  the  wall 
of  the  vessel  the  flow  is  much  slower,  as  indicated  by  the  rate 
at  which  the  pale  blood-corpuscles  are  carried  along  in  it. 
This  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon.  If  any  liquid  be  for- 
cibly driven  through  a  fine  tube  which  it  wets,  water  for  in- 
stance through  a  glass  tube,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  liquid 
will  remain  motionless  in  contact  with  the  tube;  the  next 
layer  of  molecules  will  move  a  little,  the  next  faster  still; 
and  so  on  until  a  rapid  current  is  found  in  the  centre.  If 
solid  bodies,  as  powdered  sealing-wax,  be  suspended  in  the 
water,  these  will  all  be  carried  on  in  the  central  faster  cur- 
rent or  axial  slream,  just  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  in  thd 
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artery.  The  white  corpuscles,  partly  because  of  their  less 
specific  gravity,  and  partly  because  of  their  sometimes  irregu- 
lar form,  due  to  amoeboid  movements,  get  frequently  pushed 
out  of  the  axial  current,  so  that  many  of  them  are  found  in 
the  inert  layer. 

Internal  Friction.  It  follows  from  the  above-stated  facts 
that  there  is  no  noticeable  friction  between  the  blood  and 
the  lining  of  the  vessel  through  which  it  flows:  since  the 
outermost  blood-layer  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is 
changed  only  by  diffusion.  There  is  great  friction  between 
the  different  concentric  layers  of  the  liquid,  since  each  of 
them  is  moying  at  a  different  rate  from  that  in  contact  with 
it  on  each  side.  This  form  of  friction  is  known  in  hydro- 
dynamics as  '^internal  friction,^'  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Internal  friction  increases 
very  fast  as  the  calibre  of  the  tube  through  which  the  liquid 
flows  diminishes :  so  that  with  the  same  rate  of  flow  it  is  dis- 
proportionately much  greater  in  a  small  tube  than  in  a  larger 
one.  Hence  a  given  quantity  of  liquid  forced  in  a  minute 
through  one  large  tube  would  experience  much  less  resistance 
from  internal  friction  than  if  sent  in  the  same  time  through 
four  or  five  smaller  tubes,  the  united  transverse  sections  ot 
which  were  together  equal  to  that  of  the  single  larger  one.  In 
the  blood-vessels  the  increased  total  area,  and  consequently 
slower  flow,  in  the  smaller  channels  partly  counteracts  this 
increase  of  internal  friction,  but  only  to  a  comparatively 
slight  extent;  so  that  the  internal  friction,  and  consequently 
the  resistance  to  the  blood -flow,  is  far  greater  in  the  capil- 
laries than  in  the  small  arteries,  and  in  the  small  arteries  than 
in  the  large  ones.  Practically  we  may  regard  the  arteries  as 
tubes  ending  in  a  sponge:  the  united  areas  of  all  the  channels 
in  the  latter  might  be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
supplying  tubes,  but  the  friction  to  be  overcome  in  the  flow 
through  them  would  be  much  greater. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Intermittent  into  a  Continuous 
Flow.  Since  the  heart  sends  blood  into  the  aorta  intermit- 
tently, we  have  still  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  flow  in  the 
capillaries  is  continuous.  In  the  larger  arteries  it  is  not, 
since  we  can  feel  them  dilating  as  the  ^' pulse/'  on  applying 
the  flnger  over  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  or  over  the  tem- 
poral artery  on  the  side  of  the  brow. 

The  flrst  explanation  which  suggests  itself  is  that  since 
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the  capacity  of  the  blood-vessels  increases  from  the  heart  to 
the  capillaries^  an  acceleration  of  the  flow  during  the  yen- 
tricular  contraction  which  might  be  very  manifest  in  the 
vessels  near  the  heart  woald  become  less  and  less  obvious  in 
the  more  distant  vessels.  But  if  this  were  so,  then  when  the 
blood  was  collected  again  from  the  wide  capillary  sponge  into 
the  great  veins  near  the  heart,  which  together  are  but  little 
bigger  than  the  aorta,  we  ought  to  find  a  pulse,  but  we  do 
not :  the  venous  pulse  which  sometimes  occurs  having  quite  a 
different  cause,  being  due  to  a  back-flow  from  the  auricles,  or 
a  checking  of  the  on-flow  into  them,  during  the  cardiac  sys- 
tole. The  rhythm  of  the  flow  caused  by  the  heart  is  therefore 
not  merely  cloaked  in  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  but 
abolished  in  them. 

We  can,  however,  readily  contrive  conditions  outside  the 
Body  under  which  an  intermittent  supply  is  transformed  into 
a  continuous  flow.  Suppose  we 
have  two  vessels,  A  and  B  (Pig. 
97).  containing  water  and  con- 
nected below  in  two  ways: 
through  the  tube  a  on  which 
there  is  a  pump  provided  with 
Talves  so  that  it  can  only  drive 
liquid  from  ^  to  ^;  and  through 
hy  which  may  be  left  wide  open 
or  narrowed  by  the  clamp  c,  at 
will.  If  the  apparatus  be  left 
at  rest  the  water  will  lie  at  the 
same  level,  dy  in  each  vessel.  If  now  we  work  the  pump,  at 
each  stroke  a  certain  amount  of  water  will  be  conveyed  from 
A  to  By  and  as  a  result  of  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  liquid 
in  A  and  its  rise  in  B,  there  will  be  immediately  a  return 
flow  from  B  to  A  through  the  tube  J.  Ay  in  these  circum- 
stances, would  represent  the  venous  system,  from  which  the 
heart  constantly  takes  blood  to  pump  it  into  By  representing 
the  arterial  system;  and  h  would  represent  the  capillary  ves- 
sels through  which  the  return  flow  takes  place;  but,  so  far, 
we  should  have  as  intermittent  a  flow  through  the  capillaries, 
by  as  through  the  heart-pump,  a.  Now  imagine  &  to  be  nar* 
rowed  at  one  point  so  as  to  oppose  resistance  to  the  back-flow^ 
while  the  pump  goes  on  working  steadily.  The  result  will  be 
an  accumulation  of  water  in  By  and  a  fall  of  its  level  in  A. 
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But  the  more  the  difference  of  level  in  the  two  vessels  in- 
creaseSy  the  greater  is  the  force  tending  to  drive  water  back 
through  h  to  A^  and  more  will  flow  back,  under  the  greater 
difference  of  pressure,  in  a  given  time,  until  at  last,  when  the 
water  in  B  has  reached  a  certain  level,  d\  and  that  in  A  has 
correspondingly  fallen  to  d'\  the  current  through  h  will  carry 
back  in  one  minute  just  so  much  water  as  the  pump  sends  the 
other  way,  and  this  back-flow  will  be  nearly  constant;  it  will 
not  depend  directly  upon  the  strokes  of  the  pump,  but  upon 
the  head  of  water  accumulated  in  B\  which  head  of  water 
will,  it  is  true,  be  slightly  increased  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pump,  but  the  increase  will  be  very  small  compared  with  the 
whole  driving  force,  and  its  influence  will  be  inappreciable. 
We  thus  gain  the  idea  that  an  incomplete  impediment  to  the 
flow  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  (from  ^  to  ^  in  the  dia- 
gram), such  as  is  afforded  by  internal  friction  in  the  capil- 
laries, may  bring  about  conditions  which  will  lead  to  a  steady 
flow  along  the  latter  vessels. 

But  in  the  arterial  system  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of 
blood  at  a  higher  level  than  that  in  the  veins,  such  as  is  sup- 
posed in  the  above  apparatus;  and  we  must  next  consider  if 
the  "  head  of  water"  can  be  replaced  by  some  other  form  of 
driving  force.  It  is  in  fact  replaced  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
large  arteries.  Suppose  an  elastic  bag  instead  of  the  vessel  B 
connected  with  the  pump  "a/'  If  there  be  no  resistance  to 
the  back-flow  the  current  through  h  will  be  discontinuous. 
But  if  resistance  be  interposed,  then  the  elastic  bag  will  be- 
come distended,  since  the  pump  sends  in  a  given  time  more 
liquid  into  it  than  it  passes  back  through  b.  But  the  more  it 
becomes  distended  the  more  will  the  bag  squeeze  the  liquid 
inside  and  the  faster  will  it  send  that  back  to  A,  until  at  last 
its  squeeze  is  so  powerful  that  each  minute  or  two  or  five  min- 
utes it  sends  back  into  A  as  much  as  it  receives.  Thenceforth 
the  back-flow  through  h  will  be  practically  constant,  being  im- 
mediately dependent  upon  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  bag,  and 
only  indirectly  upon  the  action  of  the  pump  which  keeps  it 
distended.  Such  a  state  of  things  represents  very  closely  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  blood-vessels.  The  highly  elastic 
large  arteries  are  kept  stretched  with  blood  by  the  heart;  and 
the  reaction  of  their  elastic  walls,  steadily  squeezing  on  the 
blood  in  them,  forces  it  continuously  through  the  small  arte- 
ries and  capillaries.     The  steady  flow  in  the  latter  depends 
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thns  on  two  factors:  first,  the  elasticity  of  the  large  arteries; 
and,  secondly,  the  resistance  to  their  emptying,  dependent 
upon  intemsJ  friction  in  the  small  ai'teries  and  the  capillaries, 
which  calls  into  play  the  elasticity  of  the  large  vessels.  Were 
the  capillary  resistance  or  the  arterial  elasticity  absent  the 
blood-flow  in  the  capillaries  would  be  rhythmic. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
ARTERIAL  PRESSURE.    THE  PULSK 

Weber's  Schema.  It  is  clear  from  the  statements  made 
in  the  last  chapter  that  it  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  elas- 
tic arteries  upon  the  blood  inside  them  which  keeps  up  the 
fliow  through  the  capillaries,  the  heart  serving  to  keep  the 
big  arteries  tightly  filled  and  so  to  call  the  elastic  reaction  of 
their  walls  into  play.  The  whole  circulation  depends  prima- 
rily, of  course,  upon  the  beat  of  the  heart,  but  this  only  in- 
directly governs  the  capUlary  flow,  and  since  the  latter  is  the 
aim  of  the  whole  vascular  apparatus,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  know  all  about  arterial  pressure;  not  only  how  great  it  is 
on  the  average,  but  how  it  is  altered  in  different  vessels  in 
various  circumstances  so  as  to  make  the  flow  through  the 
capillaries  of  a  given  part  greater  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances; for,  as  blushing  and  pallor  of  the  face  (which  fre- 
quently occur  without  any  change  in  the  skin  elsewhere) 
prove,  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  a  given  part  is 
not  always  the  same,  nor  is  it  always  increased  or  diminished 
in  all  parts  of  the  Body  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  what  we 
know  about  arterial  pressure  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  lower  animals,  from  which  deductions 
are  then  made  concerning  what  happens  in  man,  since  An- 
atomy shows  that  the  circulatory  organs  are  arranged  upon 
the  same  plan  in  all  the  mammalia.  A  great  deal  can,  how- 
ever, be  learnt  by  studying  the  flow  of  liquids  through  ordi- 
nary elastic  tubes.  Suppose  we  have  a  set  of  such  (Fig.  98) 
supplied  at  one  point  with  a  pump,  Cy  possessing  valves  of 
entry  and  exit  which  open  only  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrows,  and  that  the  whole  system  is  slightly  overfilled 
with  liquid  so  that  its  elastic  walls  are  slightly  stretched. 
These  will  in  consequence  press  upon  the  liquid  inside  them 
and  the  amount  of  this  pressure  will  be  indicated  by  the 
gauges;  so  long  as  the  pump  is  at  rest  it  will  be  the  same 
everywhere  (and  therefore  equal  in  the  gauges  on  B  and  A), 
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since  liquid  in  a  set  of  horizontal  tubes  communicating  freelj, 
as  these  do  at  D,  always  distributes  itself  so  that  the  pressure 
upon  it  is  everywhere  the  same.  Let  the  pump  c  now  con- 
tract once,  and  then  dilate:  during  the  contraction  it  will 
empty  itself  into  B  and  during  the  dilatation  fill  itself  from 
A.  Consequently  the  pressure  in  B,  indicated  by  the  gauge 
ar,  will  rise  and  that  in  A  will  fall.  But  very  rapidly  the 
liquid  will  redistribute  itself  from  B  to  A  through  B,  until 
it  again  exists  everywhere  under  the  same  pressure.    Every 
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time  the  pump  works  there  will  occur  a  similar  series  of 
phenomena,  and  there  will  be  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
causing  a  wave  to  flow  round  the  tubing;  but  there  will  be 
no  steady  maintenance  of  a  pressure  on  the  side  B  greater 
than  that  in  A.  Now  let  the  upper  tube  B  be  closed  so  that 
the  liquid  to  get  from  B  to  A  must  flow  through  the  narrow 
lower  tubes  />',  which  oppose  considerable  resistance  to  its 
passage  on  account  of  their  frequent  branchings  and  the 
great  internal  friction  in  them;  then  if  the  pump  works  fre- 
quently enough  there  will  be  produced  and  maintained  in  B 
a  pressure  considerably  higher  than  that  in  A,  which  may 
even  become  negative.  If,  for  example,  the  pump  works  60 
times  a  minute  and  at  each  stroke  takes  180  cubic  centi- 
meters of  liquid  (6  ounces)  from  A  and  drives  it  into  B,  the 
quantity  sent  in  at  the  flrst  stroke  will  not  (on  account  of  the 
resistance  to  its  flow  offered  by  the  small  branched  tubes), 
have  all  got  back  into  A  before  the  next  stroke  takes  place, 
sending  180  more  cubic  centimeters  (6  oz.)  into  B.  Conse- 
quently at  each  stroke  B  will  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tended and  A  more  and  more  emptied,  and  the  gauge  z  will 
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indicate  a  much  higher  pressure  than  that  on  A,  As  B  is 
more  stretched,  however,  it  squeezes  harder  upon  its  con- 
tents, until  at  last  a  time  comes  when  this  squeeze  is  power- 
ful enough  to  force  through  the  small  tubes  just  180  cubic 
centimeters  (6  oz.)  in  a  second.  Then  further  accumulation 
in  B  ceases.  The  pump  sends  into  it  10,800  cubic  centi- 
meters (360  ounces)  in  a  minute  at  one  end  and  it  squeezes 
out  exactly  that  amount  in  the  same  tfme  from  its  other  end; 
and  so  long  as  the  pump  works  steadily  the  pressure  in  B 
will  not  rise,  nor  that  in  A  fall,  any  more.  But  under  such 
circumstances  the  flow  through  the  small  tubes  will  be  nearly 
constant  since  it  depends  upon  the  diiference  in  pressure  pre- 
vailing between  B  and  Ay  and  only  indirectly  upon  the  pump 
which  serves  simply  to  keep  the  pressure  high  in  B  and  low 
in  A.  At  each  stroke  of  the  pump  it  is  true  there  will  be 
a  slight  increase  of  pressure  in  B  due  to  the  fresh  180  cub. 
cent.  (6  oz.)  forced  into  it,  but  this  increase  will  be  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  pressure  and  so  have  but  an  in- 
significant influence  upon  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  small 
connecting  tubes. 

Arterial  Fresaure.  The  condition  of  things  just  de- 
scribed represents  very  closely  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  blood-vascular  system,  in  which  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  with  their  auriculo-ventricular  and  semilunar  valves, 
represent  the  pump,  the  smallest  arteries  and  the  capillaries 
the  resistance  at  2>^  the  large  arteries  the  elastic  tube  B^  and 
the  veins  the  tube  A.  The  ventricles  constantly  receiving 
blood  through  the  auricles  from  the  veins,  send  it  into  the 
arteries,  which  find  a  difficulty  in  emptying  themselves 
through  the  capillaries,  and  so  blood  accumulates  in  them 
until  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  stretched  arteries  is  able  to 
squeeze  in  a  minute  through  the  capillaries  just  so  much 
blood  as  the  left  ventricle  pumps  into  the  aorta,  and  the  right 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  the  same  time.  Accordingly  in 
a  living  animal  a  pressure-gauge  connected  with  an  artery 
shows  a  much  higher  pressure  than  one  connected  with  a  vein, 
and  this  persisting  difference  of  pressure,  only  increased  by  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  at  each  heart-beat,  brings  about 
a  steady  flow  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  The  heart  keeps 
the  arteries  stretched  and  the  stretched  arteries  maintain  the 
flow  through  the  capillaries,  and  the  constancy  of  the  current 
in  them  depends  on  two  factors:  (1)  the  resistance  experi- 
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euced  by  the  blood  in  its  flow  from  the  ventricles  to  the 
yeins,  and  (2)  the  elasticity  of  the  larger  arteries  which  allows 
the  blood  to  accnmulate  in  them  under  a  high  pressure,  in 
consequence  of  this  resistance. 

The  Arterial  Pressure.  This  cannot  be  directly  meas- 
ured with  accuracy  in  man,  but  from  measurements  made  on 
other  animals  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  human  aorta  its 
average  is  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  300  milli- 
meters (8  inches)  high.  During  the  systole  it  rises  about  5 
millimeters  (^  inch)  above  this  and  during  the  pause  falls  the 
same  amount  below  it.  The  pressure  in  the  venae  cavsd  on  the 
other  hand  is  often  negative,  the  blood  being,  to  use  ordinary 
language,  often  *^  sucked  "  out  of  them  into  the  heart,  and  it 
rarely  rises  above  5  millimeters  (^  inch)  of  mercury  except 
under  conditions  (such  as  powerful  muscular  effort  accom- 
panied by  holding  the  breath)  which  force  blood  on  into  the 
vense  cavsB  and,  by  impeding  the  pulmonary  circulation,  in- 
terfere with  the  emptying  of  the  right  auricle.  Hence  to 
maintain  the  flow  from  the  aorta  to  the  vena  cava  we  have 
an  average  difference  of  pressure  equal  to  200  —  5  =  195 
millimeters  (7|  inches)  of  mercury,  rising  to  205  —  5  =  200 
mm.  (8  inches)  during  the  cardiac  systole  and  falling  to 
195  —  5  =  190  mm.  (7^  inches)  during  the  pause;  but  the 
slight  alterations,  only  about  ^  of  the  whole  difference  of 
aortic  and  vena-cava  pressures  which  maintain  the  blood- 
flow,  are  too  small  to  cause  appreciable  changes  in  the  rate  of 
the  current  in  the  capillaries.  The  pressure  on  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  about  i  of  that  in  the  aorta. 

Since  the  blood  flows  from  the  aorta  to  its  branches  and 
from  these  to  the  capillaries  and  thence  to  the  veins,  and 
liquids  in  a  set  of  continuous  tubes  flow  from  points  of 
greater  to  those  of  less  pressure,  it  is  clear  that  the  blood- 
pressure  must  constantly  diminish  from  the  aorta  to  the 
right  auricle;  and  similarly  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
the  left  auricle.  At  any  point,  in  fact,  the  pressure  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  resistance  in  front,  and  since  the  farther 
the  blood  has  gone  the  less  of  this,  due  to  impediments  at 
branchings  and  to  internal  friction,  it  has  to  overcome  in 
fini^shing  its  round,  the  pressure  on  the  blood  diminishes  as 
we  follow  it  from  the  aorta  to  the  venas  cavse.  In  the  larger 
arteries  the  fall  of  pressure  is  gradual  and  small,  since  the 
amount  of  resistance  met  with  in  the  flow  through  them  is 
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but  little.  In  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries  the  resistance 
oyercome  and  left  behind  is  (on  account  of  the  great  internal 
friction  dae  to  their  small  calibre)  very  great,  and  conse- 
quently the  fall  of  pressure  between  the  medium-sized  arteries 
and  the  veins  is  rapid  and  considerable. 

Modifioations  of  Arterial  Pressure  by  Changes  in  the 
Bate  of  the  Heart's  Beat.  A  little  consideration  will  make 
it  clear  that  the  pressure  prevailing  at  any  timo  in  a  given 
artery  depends  on  two  things — the  rate  at  which  the  vessel 
is  filled,  i.e.,  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart; 
and  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  it  is  emptied,  that  is, 
upon  the  resistance  in  front.  A  third  factor  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  some  cases;  namely,  that  when  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  small  arteries  contract  the  local  capacity  of  the 
vascular  system  is  diminished,  and  has  to  be  compensated  for 
by  greater  distention  elsewhere,  and  vice  versa.  This  would 
of  itself  of  course  bring  about  changes  in  the  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  contained  liquid,  but  for  the  present  it  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  Returning  to  the  system  of  elastic 
tubes  with  a  pump  represented  in  Fig.  98,  let  us  suppose  the 
pump  to  be  driving  as  before  10,800  cub.  cent.  (360  oz.)  per 
minute  into  the  tubes  B,  and  that  these  latter  are  so  dis- 
tended that  they  drive  out  just  that  quantity  in  the  same 
time.  Under  such  conditions  the  pressure  at  any  given 
point  in  B  will  remain  constant,  apart  from  the  small  varia- 
tions dependent  upon  each  stroke  of  the  pump.  Now,  how- 
ever, let  the  latter,  while  still  sending  in  180  cub.  cent. 
(6  oz.)  at  each  stroke,  work  80  instead  of  60  times  a  minute 
and  so  send  in  that  time  180  x  80  =  14,400  cnb.  cent. 
(480  oz.)  instead  of  the  former  quantity.  This  will  lead  to 
an  accumulation  in  B,  since  its  squeeze  is  only  sufficient, 
against  the  resistance  opposed  to  it,  to  send  out  10,800  cub. 
cent.  (360  oz.)  in  a  minute.  B  consequently  will  become 
more  stretched  and  the  pressure  in  it  will  rise.  As  this 
takes  place,  however,  it  will  press  more  powerfully  on  its 
contents  until  at  last  its  distention  is  such  that  its  elastic 
reaction  is  able  to  force  out  in  a  minute  through  the  small 
tubes  Dy  14,400  cub.  cent.  (480  oz.)  Thenceforth,  so  long 
as  the  pump  beats  with  the  same  force  and  at  the  same  rate 
and  the  peripheral  resistance  remains  the  same,  the  mean 
pressure  in  B  will  neither  rise  nor  fall — B  sending  into  A  in 
a  minute  as  much  as  ^  takes  from  it,  and  we  would  have  a 
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steady  condition  of  things  with  a  higher  mean  pressure  in  B 
than  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pump  begins  to  work  more 
slowly  while  the  resistance  remains  the  same,  it  is  clear  that 
the  mean  pressure  in  B  must  fall.  If,  for  example,  the 
pump  works  only  forty  times  a  minute  and  so  sends  in  that 
time  180  X  40  =  7200  cub.  cent.  (240  oz.)  into  By  which  is 
so  stretched  that  it  is  squeezing  out  10,800  cub.  cent.  (360 
oz.),  in  that  time,  it  is  clear  that  B  will  gradually  empty 
itself  and  its  walls  become  less  stretched  and  the  pressure  in 
it  fall.  As  this  takes  place,  however,  it  will  force  less  liquid 
in  a  minute  through  the  small  tubes,  until  at  last  a  pressure  is 
reached  at  which  the  squeeze  of  B  only  sends  out  7200  cub. 
cent.  (340  oz.)  in  a  minute ;  and  then  the  fall  of  pressure  will 
cease  and  a  steady  one  will  be  maintained,  but  lower  than 
before. 

Applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  vascular  system,  we 
see  that  (the  peripheral  resistance  remaining  unaltered),  if  the 
heart's  force  remains  the  same  but  its  rate  increases,  arterial 
pressure  will  rise  to  a  new  level,  while  a  slowing  of  the  heart's 
beat  will  bring  about  a  fall  of  pressure. 

Modifications  of  Arterial  Pressure  Dependent  on 
Changes  in  the  Force  of  the  Heart's  Beat.  Returning 
again  to  Fig.  98:  suppose  that,  while  the  rate  of  the  pump 
remains  the  same,  its  power  alters  so  that  each  time  it  sends 
200  cub.  cent.  (6.6  oz.)  instead  of  180  (6  oz.)  and  so  in  a 
minute  12,000  cub.  cent  (396  oz.)  instead  of  10,800  (360  oz.) 
— the  quantity  which  B  is  stretched  enough  to  squeeze  out 
in  that  time.  Water  will  in  consequence  accumulate  in  B 
until  it  becomes  stretched  enough  to  squeeze  out  12,000  cub. 
cent.  (396  oz.)  in  a  minute,  and  then  a  steady  pressure  at  a 
new  and  higher  level  will  be  maintained.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  pump,  still  beating  sixty  times  a  minute,  works 
more  feebly  so  as  to  send  out  only  160  cub.  cent.  (5.6  oz.)  at 
each  stroke,  then  By  squeezing  out  at  first  more  than  it 
receives  in  a  given  time,  will  gradually  empty  itself  until  it 
only  presses  hard  enough  upon  its  contents  to  force  160  x  60 
=  9600  cub.  cent.  (336  oz.)  out  in  a  minute. 

Similarly,  if  while  the  resistance  in  the  small  arteries  and 
capillaries  remains  the  same  and  the  heart's  rate  unchanged 
the  stroke  of  the  latter  alters,  so  that  at  each  beat  it  sends 
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more  blood  out  than  it  did  previously,  then  arterial  pressure 
will  rise;  while  if  the  heart  beats  more  feebly  it  will  fall. 

Modifications  of  Arterial  Pressure  by  Changes  in  the 
Peripheral  Besistanoe.  Let  the  pump  c  in  Fig.  98  still 
work  steadily  sending  10,800  cub.  cent.  (360  oz.)  per  minute 
into  B  and  the  resistance  increase,  it  is  clear  arterial  pressure 
must  rise.  For  B  is  only  stretched  enough  to  squeeze  out  in 
a  minute  the  above  quantity  of  liquid  against  the  original  re- 
sistance, and  cannot  at  first  send  out  that  quantity  against  the 
greater.  Liquid  will  consequently  accumulate  in  it  until  at 
last  it  becomes  stretched  enough  to  send  out  10,800  cub. 
cent.  (360  cubic  oz.)  in  a  minute  through  the  small  tubes,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  resistance  to  be  overcome.  A  new  mean 
pressure  at  a  higher  level  will  then  be  established.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  resistance  diminishes  while  the  pump's  work 
remains  the  same,  then  B  will  at  first  squeeze  out  in  a  minute 
more  than  it  receives,  until  finally  its  elastic  pressure  is 
reduced  to  the  point  at  which  its  receipts  and  losses  balance, 
and  a  new  and  lower  mean  pressure  will  be  established  in  B, 

Similarly  in  the  vascular  system,  increase  of  the  peripheral 
resistance  by  narrowing  of  the  small  arteries  will  increase 
arterial  pressure  in  all  parts  nearer  the  heart,  while  dilata- 
tion of  the  small  arteries  will  have  the  contrary  effect. 

Summary.  We  find  then  that  arterial  pressure  at  any 
moment  is  dependent  upon — (1)  the  rate  of  the  heart's  beat; 
(2)  the  quantity  of  blood  forced  into  the  arteries  at  each 
beat;  (3)  the  calibre  of  the  smaller  vessels.  All  of  these, 
and  consequently  the  capillary  circulation  which  depends 
upon  arterial  pressure,  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system  (see  Chap.  XVIL). 

The  Pulse.  When  the  left  ventricle  contracts  it  forces  a 
certain  amount  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  which  is  already  dis- 
tended and  on  account  of  the  resistance  in  front  cannot 
empty  itself  as  fast  as  the  contracting  ventricle  fills  it.  As 
a  consequence  its  elastic  walls  yield  still  more — it  enlarges 
both  transversely  and  longitudinally  and  if  exposed  in  a 
living  animal  can  be  seen  and  felt  to  pulsate,  swelling  out  at 
each  systole  of  the  heart,  and  shrinking  and  getting  rid  of 
the  excess  during  the  pause.  A  similar  phenomenon  can  be 
observed  in  all  the  other  large  arteries,  for  just  as  the  con- 
tracting ventricle  fills  the  aorta  faster  than  the  latter  empties 
(the  whole  period  of  diastole  and  systole  being  required  by 
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the  aorta  to  pass  on  the  blood  sent  in  daring  systole)^  so  the 
increased  tension  in  the  aorta  immediately  after  the  cardiac 
contraction  drives  on  some  of  its  contents  into  its  branches, 
and  fills  these  faster  than  they  are  emptying,  and  so  causes 
a  dilatation  of  them  also,  which  only  gradually  disappears  as 
the  aortic  tension  falls  before  the  next  systole.  Hence  after 
each  beat  of  the  heart  there  is  a  sensible  dilatation  of 
all  the  larger  arteries,  known  as  the  pulse,  which  becomes 
less  and  less  marked  at  points  on  the  smaller  branches 
farther  from  the  heart,  but  which  in  health  can  readily  be 
recognized  on  any  artery  large  enough  to  be  felt  by  the 
finger  through  the  skin,  etc.  The  radial  artery  near  the 
wrist,  for  example,  will  always  be  felt  tense  by  the  finger, 
since  it  is  kept  overfilled  by  the  heart  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed. But  after  each  heart-beat  it  becomes  more  rigid 
and  dilates  a  little,  the  increased  distension  and  rigidity 
gradually  disappearing  as  the  artery  passes  on  the  excess  of 
blood  before  the  next  heart-beat.  The  pulse  is  then  a  wave 
of  increased  pressure  started  by  the  ventricular  systole,  ra- 
diating from  the  semilunar  valves  over  the  arterial  system, 
and  gradually  disappearing  in  the  smaller  branches.  In  the 
aorta  the  pulse  is  most  marked,  for  the  resistance  there  to 
the  transmission  onwards  of  the  blood  sent  in  by  the  heart  is 
greatest,  and  the  elastic  tube  in  which  it  consequently  accu- 
mulates is  shortest,  and  so  the  increase  of  pressure  and  the 
dilatation  caused  are  considerable.  The  aorta,  however, 
gradually  squeezes  out  the  excess  blood  into  its  branches,  and 
so  this  becomes  distributed  over  a  wider  area,  and  these 
branches  having  less  resistance  in  front  find  less  and  less  diffi- 
culty in  passing  it  on;  consequently  the  pulse-wave  becomes 
less  and  less  conspicuous  and  finally  altogether  disappears  be- 
fore the  capillaries  are  reached,  the  excess  of  liquid  in  the 
whole  arterial  system  after  a  ventricular  systole  being  too 
small  to  sensibly  raise  the  mean  pressure  once  it  has  been 
widely  distributed  over  the  elastic  vessels,  which  is  the  case 
by  the  time  the  wave  has  reached  the  small  branches  which 
supply  the  capillaries. 

The  pulse- wave  travels  over  the  arterial  system  at  the  rate 
of  about  9  metres  (29.5  feet)  in  a  second,  commencing  at  the 
wrist  0.159  second,  and  in  the  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the 
ankle  0.193  second,  after  the  ventricular  systole.  The  blood 
itself  does  not  of  course  travel  as  fast  as  the  pulse-wave,  for 
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that  quantity  sent  into  the  aorta  at  each  heart- beat  does  not 
immediately  rush  on  over  the  whole  arterial  system,  but  by 
raising  the  local  pressure  causes  the  vessel  to  squeeze  out 
faster  than  before  some  of  the  blood  it  already  contains,  and 
this  entering  its  branches  raises  the  pressure  in  them  and 
causes  them  to  more  quickly  fill  their  branches  and  raise  the 
pressure  in  them;  the  pulse-wave  or  wave  of  increased  press- 
ure is  transmitted  in  this  way  much  faster  than  any  given 
portion  of  the  blood.  How  the  wave  of  increased  pressure 
and  the  liquid  travel  at  different  rates  may  be  made  clearer 
perhaps  by  picturing  what  would  happen  if  liquid  were 
pumped  into  one  end  of  an  already  full  elastic  tube,  closed  at 
the  other  end.  At  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  a  dilatation  and 
increased  tension  would  be  felt  immediately  after  each  stroke 
of  the  pump,  although  the  liquid  pumped  in  at  the  other  end 
would  have  remained  about  its  point  of  entry;  it  would  cause 
the  pulsation  not  by  flowing  along  the  tube  itself,  but  by  giv- 
ing a  push  to  the  liquid  already  in  it.  If  instead  of  absolutely 
closing  the  distal  end  of  the  tube  one  brought  about  a  state 
of  things  more  nearly  resembling  that  found  in  the  arteries 
by  allowing  it  to  empty  itself  against  a  resistance,  say  through 
a  narrow  opening,  the  phenomena  observed  would  not  be  es- 
sentially altered;  the  increase  of  pressure  would  travel  along 
the  distended  tube  far  faster  than  the  liquid  itself. 

The  pulse  being  dependent  on  the  heart's  systole,  "  feeling 
the  pulse*'  of  course  primarily  gives  a  convenient  means  of 
counting  the  rate  of  beat  of  that  organ.  To  the  skilled  touch, 
however,  it  may  tell  a  great  deal  more,  as  for  example  whether 
it  is  a  readily  compressible  or  "  soft  pulse'*  showing  a  low  ar- 
terial pressure,  or  tense  and  rigid  (''a  hard  pulse")  indicative 
of  high  arterial  pressure,  and  so  on.  In  adults  the  normal 
pulse  rate  may  vary  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five,  the  most 
common  number  being  seventy-two.  In  the  same  individual 
it  is  faster  when  standing  than  when  sitting,  and  when  sitting 
than  when  lying  down.  Any  exercise  increases  its  rate  tem- 
porarily, and  so  does  excitement;  a  sick  person's  pulse  should 
not  therefore  be  felt  when  he  is  nervous  or  excited  (as  the 
physician  knows  when  he  tries  first  to  get  his  patient  calm 
and  confident),  as  it  is  then  difficult  to  draw  correct  conclu- 
sions from  it.  In  children  the  pulse  is  quicker  than  in  adults, 
and  in  old  age  slower  than  in  middle  life. 

The  Bate  of  the  Blood-Flow.    As  the  vascular  system 
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becoii.es  more  capacious  from  the  aorta  to  the  capillaries  the 
rate  of  flow  in  it  becomes  proportionately  slower,  and  as  the 
total  area  of  the  channels  diminishes  again  from  the  capilla- 
ries to  the  vensB  cavse,  so  does  the  rate  of  flow  quicken,  just 
as  a  river  current  slackens  when  it  spreads  out,  and  flows 
faster  where  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  channel;  a  fact  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  construction  of  Eads'  jetties  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the  water 
flow  in  a  nari'ower  channel  and  so  with  a  more  rapid  current 
in  that  part  of  the  river.  Actual  measurements  as  to  the  rate 
of  flow  in  the  arteries  cannot  be  mado  on  man,  but  from  ex- 
periments on  lower  animals  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  human 
carotid  the  blood  flows  about  400  millimetres  (16  inches)  in  a 
second.  In  the  capillaries  the  current  travels  only  from  0.5 
to  0.75  mm.  (^  to  -^  inch)  in  a  second.  The  total  time 
taken  by  a  portion  of  blood  in  making  a  complete  circulation 
has  been  measured  by  injecting  some  easily  detected  sub- 
stance into  an  artery  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  noting  the 
time  which  elapses  before  it  can  be  found  in  a  corresponding 
vein  on  the  opposite  side.  In  dogs  this  time  is  15  seconds, 
and  it  is  calculated  for  man  at  about  23  seconds.  Of  this 
total  time  about  half  a  second  is  spent  in  the  systemic  and 
another  half  second  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  as  each  por- 
tion of  blood  on  its  course  from  the  last  artery  to  the  first 
vein  passes  through  a  length  of  capillary  which  on  the  aver- 
age is  0.5  mm.  (-^  inch).  The  rate  of  flow  in  the  great  veins 
is  about  100  mm.  (4  inches)  in  a  second,  but  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variations  dependent  on  the  respiratory  and  other 
movements  of  the  Body;  in  the  small  veins  it  is  much  slower. 
Seoondary  Causes  of  the  Circulation.  While  the  heart's 
beat  is  the  great  driving  force  of  the  circulation,  certain  other 
things  help  more  or  less — viz.,  gravity,  compression  of  the 
veins,  and  aspiration  of  the  thorax.  All  of  them  are,  how- 
ever, quite  subsidiary;  experiment  on  the  dead  Body  shows 
that  the  injection  of  whipped  blood  into  the  aorta  under  a 
less  force  than  that  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle  during  life 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  it  round  and  back  by  the  venaa 
cav».  Not  infrequently  the  statement  is  made  in  books  that, 
probably,  the  systemic  capillaries  have  an  attractive  force  for 
arterial  blood  and  the  pulmonary  capillaries  for  venous  blood, 
bat  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
such  a  Buppoeition^  nor  any  necessity  for  making  it. 
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• 

The  Influence  of  Gravity.  ITnder  ordinary  circum- 
stances this  may  be  neglected,  since  in  parts  of  the  Body 
below  the  level  of  the  heart  it  will  assist  the  flow  in  the  ar- 
teries and  impede  it  equally  in  the  veins,  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Body.  In  certain  cases^ 
however,  it  is  well  to  bear  these  points  in  mind.  A  part 
"congested"  or  gorged  with  blood  should  if  possible  be  raitied 
so  as  to  make  the  back-flow  in  its  veins  easier;  and  sometimes 
when  the  heart  is  acting  feebly  it  may  be  able  to  drive  blood 
along  arteries  in  which  gravity  helps,  but  not  otherwise.  Ac- 
cordingly in  a  tendency  to  fainting  it  is  best  to  lie  down,  and 
make  it  easier  for  the  heart  to  send  blood  up  to  the  brain, 
bloodlessness  of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  consciousness 
in  a  fainting-flt.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  breathing  continues, 
the  aspiration  of  the  thorax  will  keep  up  the  venous  flow  (see 
below),  while,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  a  slight  dimi- 
nution in  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  arterial  flow  may  be 
of  importance.  The  head  of  a  person  who  has  fainted  should 
accordingly  never  be  raised  until  he  has  undoubtedly  recov- 
ered, a  fact  rarely  borne  in  mind  by  spectators,  who  commonly 
rush  at  once  to  lift  any  one  whom  they  see  fall  in  the  street 
or  elsewhere. 

The  Influence  of  Transient  Compression  of  the  Veins. 
The  valves  of  the  veins  being  so  disposed  as  to  permit  only 
a  flow  towards  the  heart,  when  external  pressure  empties  a 
vein  it  assists  the  circulation.  Continuous  pressure,  as  by 
a  tight  garter,  is  of  course  bad,  since  it  checks  all  subsequent 
flow  through  the  vessel;  but  intermittent  pressure,  such  as  is 
exerted  on  many  veins  by  muscles  in  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  the  Body,  acts  as  a  pump  to  force  on  the  blood  in 
them. 

The  valves  of  the  veins  have  another  use  in  diminishing 
the  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  those  vessels  in  many 
regions.  If,  for  instance,  there  were  no  valves  in  the  long 
saphenous  vein  of  the  leg  the  considerable  weight  of  the 
column  of  blood  in  it,  which  in  the  erect  position  would  be 
about  a  metre  (39  inches)  high,  would  press  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel.  But  each  set  of  valves  in  it  carries  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  blood  between  it  and  the  next  set  of  valves 
above,  and  relieves  parts  below,  and  so  the  weight  of  the  col- 
umn of  blood  is  distributed  and  does  not  all  bear  on  any  one 
point. 
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Aspiration  of  the  Thorax.  Whenever  a  breath  is  drawn 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  vessels  inside  the  chest  is  di- 
minishedy  while  that  on  the  other  vessels  of  the  Body  is  un- 
affected. In  consequence  blood  tends  to  flow  into  the  chest. 
It  cannot,  however,  flow  back  from  the  arteries  on  account  of 
the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  but  it  can  readily  be  pressed, 
or  in  common  language  ''sucked/'  into  the  great  veins  close 
to  the  heart  and  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  latter.  The 
details  of  this  action  must  be  omitted  until  the  respiratory 
mechanism  has  been  considered.  All  parts  of  the  pulmonary 
circuit  being  within  the  thorax,  the  respiratory  movements  do 
not  directly  influence  it,  except  in  so  far  as  the  distention  or 
collapse  of  the  lungs  alters  the  calibre  of  their  vessels. 

The  considerable  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements 
upon  the  venous  circulation  can  be  readily  observed.  In 
thin  persons  the  jugular  vein  in  the  neck  can  often  be  seen 
to  empty  rapidly  and  collapse  during  inspiration,  and  fill  up 
in  a  very  noticeable  way  during  expiration,  exhibiting  a 
sort  of  venous  pulse.  Every  one,  too,  knows  that  by  making 
a  violent  and  prolonged  expiration,  as  exhibited  for  example 
by  a  child  with  whooping-cough,  the  flow  in  all  the  veins  of 
the  head  and  neck  may  be  checked,  causing  them  to  swell  up 
and  hinder  the  capillary  circulation  until  the  person  becomes 
"  black  in  the  face,"  from  the  engorgement  of  the  small  ves- 
sels with  dark-colored  venous  blood. 

In  diseases  of  the  tricuspid  valve  another  form  of  venous 
pulse  is  often  seen  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck,  since 
at  each  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  some  blood  is  driven 
back  through  the  right  auricle  into  the  veins. 

Proofs  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  The  ancient 
physiologists  believed  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  was  an 
ebb  and  flow,  to  and  from  each  side  of  the  heart,  and  out  and  in 
by  both  arteries  and  veins.  They  had  no  idea  of  a  circulation, 
but  thought  pure  blood  was  formed  in  the  lungs  and  impulse 
in  the  liver,  and  that  these  partially  mixed  in  the  heart 
through  minute  pores  supposed  to  exist  in  the  septum. 
Servetus,  who  was  burnt  alive  by  Calvin  in  1553,  first  stated 
that  there  was  a  continuous  passage  through  the  lungs  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  but  the  great 
Englishman  Harvey  first,  in  lectures  delivered  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  about  1616,  demonstrated  that  the 
movement  of  the  blood  was  a  continuous  circulation  as  we 
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now  know  it^  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  Physi- 
ology. In  his  time^  howerer,  the  capillary  vessels  had  not 
been  discovered,  so  that  although  he  was  quite  certain  that 
the  blood  got  somehow  from  the  final  branches  of  the  aorta  to 
the  radicles  of  the  venous  system,  he  did  not  exactly  know 
how. 

The  proofs  of  the  course  of  the  circulation  are  at  present 
^uite  conclusive,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (I) 
Blood  injected  into  an  artery  in  the  dead  Body  will  return  by 
a  vein;  but  injected  into  a  vein  will  not  pass  back  by  an 
artery.  (2)  The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  veins  shows  that  the  blood  can  only  flow 
from  the  heart,  through  the  arteries  and  back  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins.  (3)  A  cut  artery  spurts  from  the  end  next  the 
heart,  a  cut  vein  bleeds  most  from  the  end  farthest  from  the 
heart.  (4)  A  poition  of  a  veiu  when  emptied  fills  only  from 
the  end  farthest  from  the  heart.  This  observation  can  be 
made  on  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  of  any  thin  per- 
son, especially  if  the  vessels  be  first  gorged  by  holding  the 
hand  in  a  dependent  position  for  a  few  seconds.  Select  then 
.a  vein  which  runs  for  an  inch  or  so  without  branching,  place 
a  finger  on  its  distal  end,  and  then  empty  it  up  to  its  next 
branch  (where  valves  usually  exist)  by  compressing  it  from 
below  up.  The  vessel  will  then  be  found  to  remain  empty  as 
long  as  the  finger  is  kept  on  its  lower  end,  but  to  fill  im- 
mediately when  it  is  removed;  which  proves  that  the  valves 
prevent  any  filling  of  the  vein  from  its  heart-end  backwards. 
(5)  If  a  bandage  be  placed  around  the  arm,  so  as  to  close  the 
superficial  veins,  but  not  tight  enough  to  occlude  the  deeper- 
seated  arteries,  the  veins  on  the  distal  side  of  the  bandage 
will  become  gorged  and  those  on  its  proximal  side  empty, 
showing  again  that  the  veins  only  receive  blood  from  their 
ends  turned  towards  the  capillaries.  (6)  In  the  lower  animals 
direct  observation  with  the  microscope  shows  the  steady  fiow 
of  blood  from  the  arteries  through  the  capillaries  to  the  veins, 
but  never  in  the  opposite  direction. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  NERVES  OF  THE  HEART,   AND  SOME  PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL PECULIARITIES  OF  CARDLA.C  MUSCLE. 

The  Ck>-ordination  of  Heart  and  Arteries.  We  have 
hitherto  considered  the  working  of  the  yascnlar  system  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  mechanical  hydraulic  apparatus;  and  such  in 
a  certain  sense  it  is,  and  by  so  regarding  it  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  blood-flow  can  be  explained.  But  life  is  a 
constant  adjustment  to  constantly  varying  conditions,  and 
the  higher  the  organism  the  more  numerous  the  conditions 
which  influence  it  and  the  greater  its  power  of  adapting  itself 
to  them ;  and  this  adaptability,  this  continuous  self -adjust- 
ment, is  nowhere  better  exhibited  than  in  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels. 

The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly 
current  in  the  capillaries  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
whole  Body  and  of  each  of  its  organs  at  the  time.  This 
clearly  calls  for  some  means  of  interaction  between  heart  anil 
blood-vessels:  should  the  heart  beat  and  the  arteries  relax  or 
contract,  each  without  reference  to  the  other,  no  steady  capil- 
lary flow  could  result.  To  secure  such  a  flow  the  work  done 
by  the  heart  and  the  resistance  offered  in  the  vessels  must 
at  all  times  be  correlated;  so  that  the  heart  shall  not 
by  too  powerful  action  over-distend  or  perhaps  burst  the 
email  arteries,  nor  the  latter  contract  too  much  and  so,  by 
increasing  the  peripheral  resistance,  raise  aortic  pressure  to  a 
great  height  and  increase  unduly  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
left  ventricle  in  forcing  open  the  semilunar  valves. 

Further,  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  Body  is  not  sufli- 
cient  to  keep  all  its  organs  simultaneously  supplied  with  the 
amount  needful  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  activity;  in  fact 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  alimentary  canal,  if 
all  fully  distended,  can  themselves  contain  almost  the  whole 
blood  of  the  Body,  so  that  by  paralyzing  their  coats  in  an  animal 
it  can  be  caused  to  faint,  or  even  be  killed,  by  what  has  been 
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called  an  'internal  bleeding/'  due  to  the  accumulation  of  so 
much  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen  that  not  enough  is 
left  over  for  the  supply  of  the  brain  and  other  parts.  In  the 
Body,  accordingly,  we  never  find  all  its  parts  hard  at  work  at 
the  same  moment.  If  when  one  group  of  muscles  was  set  at 
work  and  needed  an  extra  blood-supply,  this  should  be  pro- 
vided merely  by  increasing  the  heart's  activity  and  keeping 
up  a  faster  blood-flow  everywhere  throughout  the  Body, 
there  would  be  a  clear  waste — much  as  if  the  chandeliers 
in  a  house  were  so  arranged  that  when  a  larger  flame  was 
wanted  at  one  burner  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  turn- 
ing more  gas  on  at  all  the  rest  at  the  same  time;  besides  the 
big  tap  at  the  gas-meter  regulating  the  general  supply  of  the 
house,  local  taps  at  each  burner  are  required  which  regulate 
the  gas-supply  to  each  flame  independently  of  the  others.  A 
corresponding  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Body.  Certain 
nerves  control  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  supplying  different 
organs  and,  when  the  latter  are  set  at  work,  cause  their  arte- 
ries to  dilate  and  so  increase  the  amount  of  blood  flowing 
through  them,  while  the  general  circulation  elsewhere  re- 
mains practically  unaffected.  The  resting  parts  at  any  mo- 
ment thus  get  enough  blood  to  maintain  their  healthy  nutri- 
tion and  the  working  parts  get  the  larger  quantity  required  to 
make  good  used-up  material  and  to  wash  out  wastes:  as  certain 
organs  come  to  rest  and  others  are  set  in  activity,  the  arteries' 
of  the  former  narrow  and  of  the  latter  dilate;  in  this  way  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  Body  is  undergoing  constant 
changes,  parts  which  at  one  time  contain  much  blood  at  an- 
other having  but  little.  In  addition,  then,  to  nervous  organs 
regulating  the  work  of  the  heart  and  the  arteries  with  refer- 
ence to  one  another,  we  have  to  consider  another  set  of  vascn- 
lar  nerves  which  govern  the  local  blood -supply  of  different 
regions  of  the  Body.  How  important  this  is  may  be  illus- 
trated by  considering  what  happens  when  the  surface  of  the 
Body  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  cold.  The  skin  normally 
contains  much  blood,  brought  to  it  in  part  to  be  cooled ;  but 
under  the  supposed  conditions  the  loss  of  heat  would  soon  be 
so  great  as  to  be  harmful  did  not  small  arteries  of  the  skin 
contract,  as  is  indicated  by  its  pallor,  and  thus  lessen  the 
blood-flow  through  it.  This  contraction  is  not  chiefly,  if  at 
all,  due  to  direct  action  ot  the  cold  on  the  vessels,  but  to  the 
stimulation  of  cutaneous  afferent  nerves  which  excite  a  nerve- 
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centre  from  which  efferent  impulses  are  in  turn  sent  to  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  cutaneous  arteries.  The  blood  driven 
from  the  skin  must  find  a  place  elsewhere  in  the  circulatory 
system,  and  so  internal  organs  tend  to  become  over-full  and 
at  the  same  time  general  arterial  pressure  is  raised.  This, 
again  through  nerves,  acts  upon  the  heart,  and  alters  its  rate 
of  beat  for  a  time.  But  in  health  some  internal  arteries  soon 
dilate  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  constriction  of  the 
surface  vessels,  and  arterial  pressure  and  the  pulse  again  be- 
come normal,  though  with  a  less  proportion  of  the  total  blood 
flowing  through  the  skin  than  before:  this  readjustment  is 
brought  about  entirely  through  nerves  and  nerve-centres 
placing  all  the  arteries  in  connection  with  one  another  and 
with  the  heart,  so  that  they  exert  a  mutual  control.  If  the 
cold  be  not  too  prolonged  its  cessation  is  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  blood-flow  to  its  original  condition,  this  action  being 
brought  about  by  cardiac  and  vascular  nerve  apparatuses.  We 
have  to  mainly  consider  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter 
the  nerves  which  regulate  the  heart-beat  and  those  which  in- 
fluence the  calibre  of  arteries;  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  study 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  more  thoroughly  than  we  have 

hitherto  done. 

Some  Fhysiologioal  Feotiliarities  of  Cnrdiac  Muscle. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
though  striped,  differs  considerably  in  structure  from  the 
tissue  of  the  skeletal  muscles:  it  differs  also  somewhat  in 
properties,  and  as  the  latter  differences  can  be  most  readily 
studied  on  the  heart  of  the  frog,  which  will  beat  for  a  long 
time  after  excision,  it  will  be  best  to  commence  with  that. 
The  frog's  heart  consists  of  four  contractile  chambers  through 
which  the  blood  flows  successively,  as  is  indicated  in  the  dia- 
gram. Fig.  99,  in  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  organ,  which  is  in  fact  curved 
on  itself  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  capital  S3  (see  Z,  Fig.  99), 
and  this  is  also  the  shape  of  the  mammalian  heart  in  an  early 
stage  of  embryonic  development.  The  main  chambers  are 
incompletely  separated  by  constrictions,  at  some  of  which 
valves  are  placed,  and  are  in  order — the  venous  sinus,  A, 
receiving  blood  from  the  systemic  veins;  the  atrium,  consist- 
ing of  two  auricles,  B,  C,  of  which  the  right  is  much  the 
larger  and  is  supplied  from  the  sinus,  while  the  left  gets  blood 
from  the  small  pulmonary  veins,  pv;  the  ventricle,  D,  sup- 
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plied  from  both  auricles  and  having  projecting  into  it  the  two 
flapi  of  the  auriculo-yentricular  valve,  which  are  continued 

from  the  end  of  the  septum 
or  partition  lying  between 
the  auricles;  the  Imlbus  ar- 
teriosus, Ey  from  which  the 
systemic  and  pulmonary  arte- 
ries are  supplied.  To  describe 
r^pv  the  very  interesting  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  arterial  and 
venous  blood  supplied  to  the 
single  ventricle  are  kept  sep- 
arate and  sent  from  the  arte- 
rial bulb  through  different 
channels  would  take  us  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  book^ 
but  it  is  well  worth  study  in 
some  treatise  on  comparative 
physiology. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the 
frog's  heart  consists  of  cells 
which  are  in  form  somewhat 
like  those  of  involuntary  mus- 
cle, but  they  are  frequently 
forked  at  their  ends,  and  they 
are  obscurely  cross  -  striped 
like  human  cardiac  muscle 
(Fig.  123).  The  main  thick- 
ness  of  the  walls  of  all  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  consists 
of  this  muscle,  and  is  known 
as  the  myocardium.  It  com- 
mences on  the  ends  of  the 
A^nZ''S^B:c\ri'm^^  great  veins  near  where  they 

?^!S?ii°a?r!j:Jn^^^^^^^^  join  the  heart,  and  is  thence 

tween  sinus  and  atrium ;   A  yentricle j  continued  to  the  rOOtS   of  the 
g,Q^   constriction  between   auricles  and  ^vuwa*am^vi  ww  w**^  xww   vx   vuv 

ventricles;  »,  auriciiio-ventricuJar  valve;  grreat  arteries  arising  from  the 

JT,  arterial  bulb;    P,  pneumoRastnc  o'*?,,       ,  .j..       v. 

vagus  nerve;  S,  sympathetic  nt-rve;   JV,  bulbl   but  it  IS  thinner  at  the 
cardiac  nerve  containlnRT  fibres  from  both  j.   •    i.-  i_*   -l      i-        i^ 

▼a«^u8  and   sympathetic.    Z  shows   the  COnStriCtlOUS     WlllCn     lie     OC- 
natural   relative  positions  of  the  chief  .  .1  •  'j.*       i.i. 

chambers  of  the  heart :  d,  vena  cava;  e,  tWCCU  the  main   CaVltlCS  than 

Hrteriai'^bSibf'^' *'''*'*'*  •'''^  and    there  is  ar- 

ranged  in  rings  around  the  openings. 
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A  siiigle  nerve,  N,  goes  to  the  heart  from  each  side  (only 
that  of  the  right  side  is  represented  in  the  diagram).  This 
nerve  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagna 
or  pnenmogastric,  P,  but  it  is  partly  made  up  of  fibres  from 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  S,  which  join  the  pneumogastric  close 
to  the  skull  and  run  on  with  its  cardiac  branch,  the  two  form- 
ing the  apparently  single  nerve-trunk,  iV,  which  runs  to  the 
venous  sinus,  breaking  up  near  it  into  several  Iwigs.  On  these 
twigs  and  in  the  plexus  which  they  form  in  the  wall  of  the  sinua 
are  numerous  nerve-cells,  forming  the  sinus  ganglion  or 
ganglion  of  Semak.  From  the  sinus  nerves  run  down  the 
walls  of  the  auricles  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  g,  and 
two  comparatively  large  twigs  pass  down  the  auricular  septum 
to  the  region  of  the  valve,  t,  and  there  enter  a  collection  of  nerve 
cells  which,  with  other  cells  lying  in  the  groove,  constitute  the 
auriculo-ventricular  or  Bidder's  ganglion.  From  that  gan- 
glion nerves  are  continued  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  and 
near  its  base  have  nerve-cells  mixed  with  them.  A  few 
nerve-cells  are  also  found  among  the  fibres  running  down  the 
auricular  septum :  in  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  however,  and 
in  the  bulb  there  are  no  ganglion-cells,  though  nerve-fibres 
are  present.  We  find  then  a  considerable  collection  of  nerve- 
cells  in  the  walls  of  the  venous  sinus,  a  few  cells  in  the  au- 
ricular septum,  a  considerable  collection  at  the  junction  of 
atrium  with  ventricle,  and  a  few  scattered  cells  in  the  neigh- 
boring portions  of  the  ventricle.  The  cells  of  the  ganglion 
of  Bemak  and  some  of  those  in  the  septum  belong  to  a  type 
differing  somewhat  from  those  hitherto  described.  Each  is 
pear-shaped,  and  has  a  conspicuous  nucleus  with  a  nucle- 
olus; from  the  narrow  end  of  the  cell  proceeds  a  branch 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre.  Another  branch  arises  by  two  or  more  roota 
which  coil  spirally  around  the  straight  branch,  and  finally 
unite  and  proceed  as  a  non-medullated  fibre.  Most  of  the 
remaining  nerve-cells  of  the  frog's  heart  are  spindle-shaped, 
and  receive  a  nerve-fibre  at  one  end  and  give  one  off  at  the 
other.  They  are  known  as  bipolar  cells.  The  cardiac  nerve, 
Ji,  Fig.  99,  contains  both  gray  and  medullated  fibres,  the 
latter  coming  entirely  or  almost  entirely  from  its  vagus  root; 
as  the  fibres  passing  on  from  the  sinus  ganglion  to  the  gan- 
glion of  Bidder  contain  very  few  medullated  fibres,  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  of  the  vagus  fibres  end  in  the  pear-shaped 
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cells  from  which  gray  fibres  are  given  off  to  the  rest  of  the 
heart,  mingled  with  the  original  gray  fibres  derived  from  the 
sympathetic :  in.  the  ventricle  and  bulb  only  non-medullated 
fibres  are  found. 

The  Beat  of  the  Frog's  Heart.  When  both  cardiac 
nerves  are  cut  in  a  frog  the  heart  continues  its  regular  rhyth- 
mic beat,  as  it  does  also  when  carefully  removed  from  the 
body  of  the  anitnal:  this  makes  it  clear  that  whatever  initi- 
ates the  beat  lies  in  the  heart  itself,  which  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  automatic  organ;  but  leaves  it  stiil  uncertain 
whether  the  exciting  cause  of  each  beat  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
nervous  elements  of  the  heart  or  in  the  cardiac  muscle  itself. 
Arguing  from  the  analogy  of  ordinary  striped  muscle,  which 
is  not  automatic,  one  would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  isolated  heart  the  origination  of  nervous 
impulses  for  the  myocardium,  and  certain  experiments  tend 
to  support  this  view;  but  cardiac  muscle  differs  considerably 
from  the  skeletal  muscles  in  its  histology,  so  it  is  unsafe  to 
argue  from  one  to  the  other,  and  some  experiments  show  that 
we  must  ascribe  to  it,  in  addition  to  contractility,  a  certain 
amount  of  automaticity  and  of  conductivity  and  co-ordinating 
power.  In  physiological  properties  it  combines  the  character- 
istic properties  of  fully  differentiated  nerve-cell  and  nerve- 
fiore  with  those  of  muscle-fibre. 

Each  beat  of  the  heart  of  the  frog  can  be  seen  to  com- 
mence where  the  great  veins  enter  the  venous  sinus,  and  from 
there  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  sinus;  then  there  is  a 
brief  check,  and  the  atrium  beats;  then  another  check,  fol- 
lowed by  the  beat  of  the  ventricle;  finally,  again  after  a  very 
short  pause,  comes  the  contraction  of  the  arterial  bulb:  then 
the  series  of.  phenomena  is  repeated  in  the  same  unvarying 
order  as  long  as  the  heart  is  in  good  condition  and  is  left  to 
itself.  The  fact  that  each  cycle  of  contractions  begins  at 
the  mouths  of  the  vencB  cavm  and  the  sinus,  where  nerve-cells 
are  very  numerous,  and  passes  on  to  the  ventricle,  where  they 
are  few,  and  to  the  bulb,  where  there  are  none,  has  been  taken 
as  an  evidence  of  the  origination  of  each  beat  through  stimuli 
developed  in  cardiac  nerve-cells;  and  this  opinion  gains  sup- 
port from  what  is  usually  seen  on  an  excised  heart  when  it  is 
gradually  dying.  The  bulb  and  ventricle  cease  to  beat  first, 
then  the  auricles,  last  the  sinus,  and  this  although  the  ven- 
tricle may  still  be  contractile  and  able  to  give  a  good  beat  or 
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a  set  of  several  beats  when  directly  stimulated,  as  by  pricking 
or  by  induction  shocks.  The  loss  of  irritability  as  the 
heart  dies  also  usually  appears  in  the  same  order:  when  the 
ventricle  and  auricle  have  both  ceased  to  beat,  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  excite  the  auricle  by  a  direct  stimulation  which  is 
powerless  w^hen  applied  to  the  ventricle;  and  when  the  whole 
heart  has  ceased  to  pulsate  the  venous  sinus  will  sometimes  re- 
spond to  direct  stimulation  when  anricle  and  ventricle  will  not. 
Still  further,  if  the  heart  be  carefully  divided  at  the  level  aa, 
Fig.  99,  so  as  to  separate  the  sinus  from  the 
rest,  the  usnal  result  is  that  the  sinus  goes  on 
beating,  but  the  rest  of  the  heart  lies  for  a 
time  at  rest:  soon  it  begins  to  beat  quite 
rhythmically,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
separated  sinus.  If  the  cross-section  be  made 
at  the  level  gg  so  as  to  separate  the  sinus  and 
anricle  from  the  rest,  they  go  on  beating,  but 
the  ventricle  and  bulb  usually  lie  quiescent 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  commence. 
On  account  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
parts  (Zy  Fig.  99)  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
pletely separate  the  ventricle  from  the  sinus  of  a*'perfu8ion^canJ 
without  doing  injury  to  the  former;  but  if  TOpJrai©?  ajJex  *of 
the  lower  third  of  the  ventricle  (which  con-  fr^^rhtaJl^foJ'tht 
tains  no  nerve-cells)  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  EJ^J^Sid'  IhTough 
of  the  heart  along  the  line  oo,  this  separated  fli;w***div?8lon  of  Sm^ 
portion  never  begins  to  beat  spontaneously,  ""*»• 
though  the  remainder  of  the  heart  continues  its  pulsations. 
So  far  the  case  for  the  view  that  the  nerve-cells  take  the  in- 
itiative in  the  changes  which  result  in  a  normal  beat,  and 
that  cardiac  muscle  is  not  automatic,  is  a  strong  one;  but 
other  facts  show  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  modifi- 
cation. 

Although  the  separated  apex  of  the  ventricle  of  the  frog, 
left  to  itself,  does  not  beat,  yet  it  can  be  made  to  beat  without 
the  application  to  it  of  anything  that  we  are  justified  in  call- 
ing a  stimulus:  it  does  under  certain  conditions  exhibit  auto- 
maticity.  If  it  be  tied  on  the  end  of  a  tube  divided  by  a 
partition  (Fig.  100),  and  some  blood  or  blood-serum  be  circu- 
lated through  it,  in  from  a  and  out  by  b,  under  a  slight  press- 
ure, this  bit  of  ventricle,  devoid  of  nerve  cells,  after  a  time 
begins  to  beat  rhythmically.     It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
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this  case  the  distension  of  the  muscle  or  some  chemical  con- 
stituent of  the  liquid  acts  as  a  stimulus;  but  in  no  other 
muscle  do  we  find  blood-supply  or  mere  stretching  act  as  a 
stimulus,  and  if  they  are  to  be  assumed  as  so  acting  in  this 
case  their  action  is  uniform,  while  the  resulting  contractions 
are  interrupted  and  rhythmic:  moreover,  they  are  co-ordi- 
nated; they  are  not  irregular  twitches  first  of  one  bundle  of 
the  myocardiac  fibres  and  then  of  another,  but  duly  combined, 
so  as  by  their  mutual  action  to  empty  the  cavity  they  surround. 
The  evidence  thus  obtained  as  to  the  possession  of  some  auto- 
matic and  some  co-ordinative  properties  by  the  frog's  cardiac 
muscle  is  strengthened  by  experiments  on  the  hearts  of  tor- 
toises and  terrapins.  In  those  animals  the  apical  portions  of 
the  ventricle  are  devoid  of  nerve-cells,  yet  narrow  strips  of 
them  hung  up  and  slightly  loaded  will  usually  begin  to  beat 
after  a  time.  If  they  do  not,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  stimu- 
late them  rhythmically  for  a  short  time;  then  on  ceasing  the 
stimulation  the  rhythmic  contractions  continue.  Here,  no 
doubt,  the  loading  is  a  favoring  condition,  but  so  it  is  for  the 
activity  of  ordinary  muscles,  on  which,  nevertheless,  it  does 
not  act  as  a  stimulus. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  the  muscle- 
cells  of  the  frog's  heart  have  retained  to  some  extent  those 
automatic  and  co-ordinating  faculties  of  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  which  the  more  highly  evolved  fibre  of  skeletal 
muscle  has  lost.  We  find  in  the  presence  of  certain  of  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  heart  a  highly  favorable  condition  for  the 
exhibition  of  those  powers:  the  nerve-elements  perhaps  influ- 
ence the  nutrition,  perhaps  in  some  other  mode  affect  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  muscle-cells  connected  with  them 
so  as  to  favor  spontaneous  contraction,  but,  like  stretching 
the  isolated  strip  of  ventricle,  they  merely  bring  about  a  state 
of  things  promoting  the  exercise  of  powers  inherent  in  the 
cardiac  muscle  tissue  itself. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  automaticity  of  the  muscle  of  the 
mammalian  heart  is  not  quite  as  full  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog. 
In  it  also  there  are  collections  of  ganglion-cells  where  the 
great  veins  join  the  auricles  and  near  the  base  of  the  ventri- 
cles; but  there  are  others  in  the  apical  region  of  the  ventricles, 
so  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  an  isolated  apex  free  from 
ganglion-cells  as  it  is  in  the  frog.  The  musculature  of  the 
auricles  is  prolonged  for  some  little  way  on  the  ends  of  the 
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vena  caves  and  the  pulmouary  veins,  and  there  each  normal 
beat  commences,  the  contraction  spreading  rapidly  over  the 
whole  anride  and  thence  to  the  ventricle  without  the  brief  in- 
termediate pause  observable  in  the  frog.  In  the  mammal,  also, 
the  ventricles  if  supplied  with  blood  from  the  auricles  go  on 
beating  although  all  nerve  and  muscular  continuity  between 
auricle  and  ventricle  has  been  destroyed,  by  passing  rigid  tubes 
through  the  auriculo-ventricular  openiugs  and  then  tying  a 
ligature  tight  on  the  outside  of  the  heart  along  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  so  as  to  crush  the  tissues  between  the 
string  and  the  tubes.  If  the  ligatures  be  so  placed  as  not  to 
impede  the  flow  in  the  coronary  vessels  the  ventricles  beat 
long  and  powerfully,  but  with  a  rhythm  independent  of  that 
of  the  auricles  and  usually  slower.  Also  when  the  mammalian 
heart  is  dying  slowly,  as  in  a  suffocated  animal,  the  auricles 
usually  continue  to  beat  after  the  ventricle  has  ceased,  the 
small  dog's-ear-shaped  projection  of  the  auricles  (which  it 
may  be  noted  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  auricle)  usually 
being  the  last  portion  to  come  to  rest,  especially  that  on  the 
right  side,  which  was  accordingly  named  ultima  moriens  by 
the  old  physiologists.  On  the  whole  we  are  perhaps  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  myocardium  of  the  mammal  is  automatic, 
like  that  of  the  frog,  and  that  in  it  also  the  presence  and 
influence  of  ganglion-cells  favor  the  production  of  a  beat, 
but  do  not  initiate  it. 

The  muscle  of  the  frog's  heart  is,  we  have  seen,  co-ordi- 
native:  the  isolated  ventricular  apex  can  perform  a  regular 
beat.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  mammal. 
When  a  dog's  heart  is  injured  the  ventricles  sometimes  cease 
to  give  true  beats  though  the  muscle  bundles  constituting 
tbem  go  on  contracting,  but  it  is  with  no  combined  action 
such  as  would  empty  the  ventricle.  Irregular  and  useless 
contractions  travel  simultaneously  over  the  myocardium  in 
various  directions,  so  that  the  whole  mass  seems  trembling. 
Such  a  state  (known  as  '^fibrillar  contraction")  is  especially 
apt  to  follow  wounds  in  the  region  of  the  main  nerve-trunks 
running  down  the  ventricles  alongside  the  larger  branches  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  injury  of  some 
nervous  apparatus  concerned  in  securing  the  proper  co-ordi- 
nated  contractions  of  the  normal  beat.  In  many  other 
regions  wounds  may  be  inflicted  on  the  ventricle  with  con- 
siderable impunity. 
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The  Heart-beat  is  not  a  Tetanic  Contraction.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  possible  by  rapidly  succeeding  stimuli  to  throw 
the  skeletal  muscles  into  a  prolonged  and  apparently  contin- 
uous contraction^  and  that  there  is  good  reason,  afforded  by 
the  phenomena  of  *^  secondary  tetanus/'  for  the  belief  that 
all  normal  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  compound 
or  tetanic  contractions.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  heart. 
It  is  possible  by  repeated  stimuli  to  hurry  the  beat  of  a  frog's 
hearty  but  not  to  fuse  two  or  more  beats  into  a  single  longer 
uninterrupted  contraction.  And  as  regards  the  normal  beat 
of  the  heart,  experiments  as  to  secondary  tetanus  prove  the 
same  thing.  If  the  heart  of  an  ansBsthetized  dog  or  other 
mammal  be  carefully  laid  bare  and  the  nerve  of  a  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  be  laid  on  it,  we  get  for  each  beat  a  single 
twitch  of  the  signal  muscle,  and  not  a  short  tetanus  lasting 
as  long  as  the  ventricular  contraction,  such  as  must  arise 
were  this  contraction  tetanic. 

The  Ventricular  Contraction  is  always  Maximal.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  with  reference  to  the  skeletal  muscles 
that  within  limits  the  extent  of  a  contraction  varies  with  the 
stimulus  used:  a  feeble  stimulus  giving  a  small  contraction, 
a  stronger  a  greater.  This  is  not  the  case  with  cardiac  mus- 
cle. A  quiescent  ventricle  or  strip  of  ventricle  taken  from 
the  heart  of  a  frog  or  turtle  can  often  be  made  to  contract  by 
stimulation;  but  provided  the  stimulus  is  powerful  enough 
to  cause  a  beat  at  all,  it  always  causes  the  fullest  contraction 
the  piece  of  heart  is  capable  of  at  the  time.  Increase  of 
stimulus  causes  no  increase  of  contraction.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  physiological  working  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  mammalian  heart  each  completely  expels 
during  its  contraction  all  the  blood  contained  in  it:  the 
papillary  muscles  pulling  down  the  flaps  of  the  anriculo- 
ventricular  valves  so  that  they  finally  form  a  cone  on  which 
the  rest  of  the  ventricular  boundaries  can  fit  closely  so  as  to 
obliterate  the  cavity  they  enclose.  This  being  so,  the  quantity 
of  blood  driven  into  the  arteries  by  each  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  depends  on  the  amount  in  the  latter  when  their 
beat  commences.  This  amount  depends  partly  upon  the 
quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  great  veins  during  the 
preceding  diastole  and  partly  upon  the  force  with  which 
the  auricles  contract,  for  they,  although  each  contraction  is 
urobably  maximal  for  their  condition  at  the  time  being,  do 
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not  completely  empty  themselyeB  at  each  stroke;  they  some- 
times do  so  more  completely  and  sometimes  less.  In  this 
manner  the  auricles  can  to  a  great  extent  control  the  work 
done  by  the  ventricles,  through  influencing  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  latter  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
systole:  more  complete  relaxation  of  the  auricles  during 
diastole  promotes  inflow  from  the  great  veins,  more  extensive 
contraction  during  auricular  systole  more  completely  fills  the 
ventricles.  As  we  shall  see,  the  force  and  rate  of  the  auricular 
beat  is  much  more  under  the  control  of  nerves  reaching  the 
heart  from  other  parts  than  is  that  of  the  ventricles.  The 
auricles  are  a  feed-pump  adjusting  their  work,  and  through 
it  the  work  of  the  whole  heart,  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  Body;  the  ventricles  are  a  grosser  force-pump  driving  on 
whatever  blood  is  supplied  to  them,  be  it  much  or  be  it  little. 
The  Extrinsic  IBVerves  of  the  Mammalian  Heart.  As  in 
the  frog,  these  come  from  two  sources,  at  least  so  far  as  indi- 
cated by  gross  anatomy.  Their  exact  anatomical  arrangement 
differs  in  various  mammals,  as  the  rabbit,  dog,  and  man,  and 
even  somewhat  in  different  individuals  of  these  species,  but  in 
the  main  is  the  same.  The  pneumogastric  gives  off  from  its 
main  stem  in  the  neck  several  cardiac  branches;  so  do  the 
lower  cervical  and  the  upper  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic chain.  Both  sets  intermingle,  and  near  the  heart  end 
in  plexuses  containing  nerve-cells;  from  these  plexuses  nerves 
are  distributed  to  that  organ.  In  the  heart  itself,  as  already 
stated,  are  collections  of  ganglion-cells  in  the  auricles  near  the 
ends  of  the  great  veins,  near  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  and  a 
few  cells  scattered  over  the  ventricles  even  in  their  apical  re- 
gions. The  nerve-fibres  coming  through  the  pneumogastrics 
are  mednllated  and  consist  of  a  set  of  small  fibres  and  a  group 
of  large:  the  smaller  lose  their  medulla  in  ganglion-cells  in  or 
near  the  heart;  the  larger  retain  the  medullary  sheath,  and  may 
be  traced  even  over  the  ventricles,  which  in  this  respect  differ 
from  that  of  the  frog;  the  fibres  supplied  from  the  sympathetic 
are  non-medullated.  Broadly  speaking,  the  nerve-fibres  fall 
into  three  physiological  sets  corresponding  to  the  three 
anatomical  varieties:  the  small  medullated  fibres  are  effer- 
ent and  inhibitory — when  excited  they  slow  the  heart-beat; 
the  large  medullated  are  in  part  at  least  afferent,  conveying 
to  the  central  nervous  system  impulses  which  originate  in  the 
heart;   the  sympathetic  fibres  are  efferent  and  exciter,  and 
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when  fitimulated  quicken  or  strengthen  the  heart  beat.  The 
afferent  fibres  will  be  more  conyeniently  stndied  in  connection 
with  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  (Chap.  XVIII). 

The  Cardio-inhibitory  Fibres.  These,  though  running 
in  the  neck  in  what  seems  to  be  the  main  pneumogastrio 
trunk,  do  not  leave  the  skull  in  that  nerve,  but  in  the  spinal 
accessory  (XI  cranial  nerve),  which,  it  will  he  remembered, 
arises  in  part  from  the  brain  and  in  part  from  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord.  That  nerve  gives  off  near  the  brain 
a  small  branch  which  joins  the  pneumogastrio  and  runs  on  in 
it  to  near  the  heart.  The  fibres  may  be  tracked  in  the  pneu- 
mogastrio by  their  small  size,  but  more  satisfactorily  by  the 
Wallerian  method.  It  is  then  found — 1,  when  the  main 
pneumogastrio  trunk  is  divided  in  the  neck  all  the  meduUated 
fibres  in  it  distal  to  the  place  of  section  degenerate;  2,  if  only 
the  branch  joining  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneumogastrio 
be  cut,  then  only  some  fibres  in  the  pneumogastrio  stem  de- 
generate, and  these  fibres  are  the  small  meduUated  set;  3,  if 
the  pneumogastrio  alone  be  divided  above  the  point  where  the 
branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  joins  it,  then  the  large 
meduUated  fibres  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  degen- 
erate, but  the  small  do  not.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
small  fibres  come  through  the  accessory.  Physiological  ex* 
periment  confirms  this.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  main 
pneumogastrio  trunk  stimulation  of  its  peripheral  end  checks 
the  beat  of  the  heart;  but  if  the  stimulation  be  applied 
after  several  days,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  heart.  If  instead 
of  cutting  the  whole  pneumogastrio  stem  we  divide  only 
the  branch  going  to  it  from  the  accessory,  we  find  similar 
results:  after  two  or  three  days  (i.e.,  when  the  microscope 
reveals  degeneration  of  the  small  meduUated  fibres  in  the 
main  stem,  all  the  rest  being  in  their  normal  condition)  stim- 
ulation of  it  is  as  absolutely  without  direct  effect  on  the  heart 
as  after  complete  degeneration  of  the  whole  nerve-trunk.  In 
the  frog  there  is  no  separate  spinal  accessory  nerve;  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  fibres  pass  from  the  brain  directly  into  the  pneumo- 
gastrio; but  in  both  frog  and  mammal  their  centre  lies  in  a 
group  of  nerve-cells  of  the  medulla  oblongata  known  as  the 
cardiO'inhihitory  centre. 

The  cardiac  nerve  of  the  frog  consists  (Fig.  99)  of  a  pneu- 
mogastric  and  a  sympathetic  portion:  if  it  be  stimulated  the 
usual  result  is  that  the  heart  is  slowed  when  the  stimulus  is 
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feeble,  and  is  stopped  when  the  stimulus  is  more  powerful; 
and  in  this  animal  it  is  possible  by  carefully  applied  stimula- 
tion to  keep  the  heart  at  rest  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  it  lies  distended  and  flabby ;  but  nearly  always  it  ulti- 
mately recommences  its  beat  even  though  the  stimulation  of 
the  nerve  be  continued.  During  its  inhibition  the  heart  is 
irritable  and  contractile,  for  it  beats  if  a  direct  stimulus  be 
applied  to  it:  the  myocardium  is  therefore  not  incapable  of 
action;  but  either  some  influence  normally  proceeding  from 
its  nerve-cells  and  promoting  its  automatic  contraction  is  pre- 
vented, or  the  stimulation  directly  acts  on  the  cardiac  muscle 
and  for  the  time  lowers  or  removes  its  spontaneity.  If  the 
stimulus  applied  to  the  cardiac  nerve  be  not  strong  enough  to 
completely  inhibit  the  heart,  it  is  usually  seen  that  the  pulsa- 
tions are  not  only  fewer,  but  more  feeble;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case  :  the  beats  may  be  slower  and  not  less  powerful  than 
before,  or  they  may  continue  with  the  same  rhythm,  but  be 
less  powerful;  in  any  case  the  result  is  to  diminish  for  the 
time  the  work  done  by  the  heart. 

In  mammalia  the  phenomena  are  essentially  the  same.  If 
artificial  respiration  be  maintained  in  an  anaesthetized  rabbit 
and  its  heart  laid  bare,  and  then  the  pneumogastric  trunk  be 
divided  on  one  side  of  the  neck  and  its  cardiac  end  stimu- 
lated, the  heart  comes  to  rest,  distended  and  soft  to  the  touch; 
or,  with  more  feeble  stimulation,  the  pulsations  are  slowed; 
or  they  may  be  both  slower  and  feebler,  or  feebler  and  not 
slower;  but  the  amount  of  blood  driven  out  by  the  ventricles 
in  a  given  time  is  usually  much  less.  When  the  beat  is  only 
weakened  it  often  happens  that  the  efl^ect  shows  itself  much 
more  markedly  on  the  auricles  than  on  the  ventricles,  though 
this  of  course  diminishes  the  work  done  by  the  ventricles,  as 
they  are  then  supplied  with  less  blood  to  pump  on;  and  occa- 
sionally it  may  be  seen  that  the  auricles  miss  a  beat,  giving  only 
one  for  each  two  of  the  ventricles,  quite  contrary  to  the  case 
of  a  dying  heart,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  auricular  beat 
is  more  prominent.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  auricles 
are  more  sensitive  to  external  nervous  control  than  the  ven- 
tricles, and  provide,  so  to  speak,  the  **  fine  adjustment''  of  the 
cardiac  apparatus. 

Whether  the  heart  is  stopped  or  slowed  or  its  beats  weak- 
ened, the  result  must  be  a  fall  in  arterial  pressure,  for  the 
stretched  arteries  go  on  driving  blood  through  the  capillariea 
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to  the  veins,  while  their  supply  from  the  heart  is  cut  off  or 
lessened.  Hence  a  pressure-gauge  attached  to  an  artery 
shows  readily  the  influence  of  stimulation  of  the  cardio-in- 
hibitory  fibres;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  operation  of 
opening  the  thorax  to  observe  the  heart  directly,  it  is  usual 
to  study  indirectly  the  cardiac  effect  of  stimulation  of  the 
pnemogastric  by  observing  its  influence  on  arterial  pressure. 


b_^ 


Fro.  101.— Manometer  for  recording  variations  In  arterial  prewiire.  dtfnqn.  iriaQ 
U'tulN^  partly  flileil  with  nierciirv.  o;  iih  limb,  qq,  is  ot»en  to  ilieHir,  and  afloat  bfsr- 
in^  the  li^ht  stem  e  «>n  which  U  the  p^'n  f  resM  <>n  th^  me'Oiry.  the  lirnl>r//i  Is 
filled  aiiove  the  nieix'ury  witii  iiia^nesiiiin  ftiilphaie  soUiilon  and  connectril  naifT- 
tiirht  hy  iiibeK  and  the  i-annnU  n  wiili  ihe  h^Hrt  fiiil  of  a  divided  art*'r3'.  Tlie  pen 
writex  on  a  h'lrixontally  trtivedintr  surface  and  rineM  and  fails  «ith  the  mercnry  on 
the  Hide  qq.  a  hs**  indiraiinr  incTHHue  "if  anerlnl  pivssiir  ,  a  fall  th»-  ivi-^r^e:  the 
pret«iiri*  in  the  artery  at  hii.v  niomHiit  is  indicated  hy  the  vertical  diHiance  t>etweeo 
the  top  of  the  mercury  in  dd  and  that  in  yy.  due  allowance  beioK  mHd>'  for  tbe 
welRrht  of  the  raag^nesium  sulphate  and  some  other  possible  soureea  of  error. 

For  this  purpose  a  small  glass  tube  or  cnnnulay  a,  filled  with 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  (to  check  blood -clotting)  is  in- 
troduced into  the  cardiac  end  of  a  divided  artery,  say  the  fem- 
oral, of  a  living  animal,  the  artery  being  clamped  at  a  place 
nearer  the  heart  than  the  point  where  the  cannula  is  tied  on. 
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The  cannula  is  (Fig.  101)  connected  by  an  inelastic  tnbe^  c,ot 
convenient  length,  also  filled  with  magnesium  sulphate,  to 
one  end  of  a  U-shaped  glass  pressure-gauge  or  manometer, 
ddgg^  containing  mercury.  On  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the 
limb  gg  of  the  manometer  floats  a  light  stem  e  carrying  a  pen 
which  writes  on  a  travelling  surface.  Above  the  mercury,  o, 
on  the  side  ddy  the  tube  is  filled  with  magnesium  sulphate 
solution.  When  the  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  manometer 
is  alike  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both  limbs, 
but  when  it  is  increased  on  the  side  dd  by  taking  the  clamp 
oflf  the  artery  and  throwing  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  the 
mercury  in  gg  rises,  carrying  the  float  and  pen  with  it  and 
draws  a  line  such  as  that  at  yz,  Fig.  102,  on  the  travelling 


Via  108.— Tracfne  nf  artArial  prenmrB  dnrinfr  vafirus  inhibition  of  the  heart.  Ve 
be  r»*a<l  from  ripht  to  left:  yzpq.  blood  pr«*8sui*e-line  traced  by  the  manometer  pea; 
o  iiKii  'ates  ••n  ttii^  tracing  th«i  iiistaiit  at  which  iht»  nerve  was  stimulated:  p,  tJie 
insiant  at  which  thf  Hiimiilation  ended;  ae^  line  traced  by  a  pen  marking  half 
sei-<>ii4li<:  xg,  lioe  of  no  prewure,  that  is.  level  at  which  the  pen  would  write  were 
there  no  arterial  pressure;  tlie  distance  between  it  and  the  part  of  the  manometer 
line  directly  above  it  multiplied  by  two  gIveH  the  actnal  preo^ure  in  mercury  in  tlie 
artery  at  that  moment.  The  small  varlationn  of  pressure  seen  on  the  curve  are 
due  to  beats  of  tiie  heart;  they  are  absent  during  the  inhibition  and  slow  for  a 
short  time  after  it. 

snrface,  the  small  curves  (pulse-waves)  on  which  correspond  to 
the  slight  increases  of  arterial  pressure  following  each  contrac^- 
tion  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  number  of  these  small  curves  in 
a  given  time  gives  us  therefore  the  pulse-rate.  The  pneumo- 
gHstric  is  meanwhile  exposed  in  the  neck  and  cut  across:  the 
object  of  dividing  it  is  to  prevent  stimuli  travelling  to  the 
brain  by  the  afferent  fibres  in  it,  as  they  would  act  on  the  nerve- 
centres  and  lead  to  complicated  results.  The  peripheral  end 
of  the  cut  nerve  is  then  stimulated,  the  excitation  commencing 
at,  say,  the  instant  corresponding  to  .the  point  o  on  the  tracing. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  heart  does  not  stop  at  once  but  gives  a  beat 
or  two  and  then  stops  as  indicated  by  the  sudden  fall  of  arte- 
rial pressure  and  the  absence  of  all  pulse-wayes  from  the 
tracing.  If  the  stimulation  be  stopped  at  the  instant  indi- 
cated by  Pj  the  heart  does  not  begin  immediately  to  beat,  but 
when  it  does,  the  beats  are  powerful  and  sopn  bring  the  arte- 
rial pressure  back  to  its  former  level,  or  in  many  cases  to  a 
point  above  it  for  some  time  before  the  previous  pressure  and 
pulse-rate  are  regained.  Such  a  tracing  shows  among  other 
things  that  a  certain  'Matent  period^'  elapses  before  the 
stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  influences  the  heart- 
beat, and  that  the  influence  of  the  stimulus  once  established 
continues  a  short  time  after  the  stimulation  is  stopped ;  and 
that  the  first  beats  after  cessation  of  the  inhibition  are  slow 
and  powerful.  Of  course  without  any  manometer  one  can 
detect  the  effect  of  cardio-inhibitory  stimulus  by  a  finger 
placed  over  the  pulse  of  an  animal  or  by  listening  to  the 
heart-sounds,  but  the  graphic  method  above  described  allows 
of  much  more  accurate  study. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  stimulation 
of  the  cardiac  nerve  usually  stops  or  slows  the  heart-beat  of  a 
frog.  The  reason  for  the  qualifying  term  is  that  sometimes 
the  stimulation  quickens  the  beat.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nerve  (see  Fig.  99)  is  a  mixed  one  and  that  the 
fibres  it  receives  from  the  sympathetic  are  directly  antago- 
nistic in  action  to  those  derived  from  the  vagus.  In  most 
cases  when  the  whole  trunk  is  stimulated  the  vagus  fibres  get 
the  upper  hand,  but  to  be  sure  of  pure  cardio-inhibitory  results 
the  vagus  must  be  stimulated  before  the  sympathetic  branch 
joins  it.  Then  the  action  is  always  inhibitory;  and  certain 
other  important  phenomena  may  be  observed,  showing  that 
the  vagus  contains  fibres  which  tend  to  throw  the  heart  into  a 
better  working  state.  When  an  exposed  frog's  heart  is  dying 
and  has  cease^  to  beat,  or  when  the  ventricle  has  come  to  re^t 
though  the  sinus  and  auricles  still  work,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  period  of  vagus  stimulation  is  followed  by  a 
set  of  beats :  or  similarly  that  when  the  whole  heart  is  beating 
feebly  stimulation  of  the  vagus  is  after  a  time  followed 
by  more  forcible  contractions.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  nerve  contains  fibres  which  tend  to  promote  the 
nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  fibres  which  are  anabolic 
and  favor  constructive  chemical  processes.  Whether  these  fibres 
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are  the  same  as  the  cardio-inhibitory  or  are  a  distinct  set  is 
still  uncertain.  In  mammals^  also,  it  is  frequently  noticeable 
that  vagus  inhibition  of  the  heart  is  followed  by  a  period  of 
unusually  powerful  pulsation. 

The  Cardio-inhibitory  Centre.  This  consists  of  nerve- 
cells  lying  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  giving  origin  to  the 
cardio-inhibitory  fibres.  In  some  animals  it  seems  to  be  nor- 
mally always  in  a  state  of  slight  activity,  sending  out  feeble 
impulses  which  exert  a  slight  check  on  the  rate  of  pulse. 
Thi&  is  the  case  in  the  dog,  for  in  that  animal  division  of 
both  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck  is  followed  by  a 
quicker  heart-beat:  in  the  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
centre  appears  usually  at  rest,  as  section  of  the  pneumogas- 
tries  in  that  animal  has  no  effect  on  the  pulse-rate.  Whether 
normally  in  action  or  not  the  centre  can  readily  be  excited, 
especially  by  afferent  impulses  reaching  it  through  abdominal 
nerves.  If  the  intestines  of  a  frog  (the  brain  of  which  in 
front  of  the  medulla  oblongata  has  been  entirely  removed  so 
as  to  make  consciousness  impossible)  be  exposed  and  sharply 
struck,  the  heart  stops  in  diastole;  but  if  both  cardiac  nerves 
have  been  previously  divided  this  result  does  not  follow. 
The  stoppage  is  clearly  then  a  reflex  inhibition  through  the 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  and  nerves,  and  the  afferent  tract  can 
be  readily  traced.  The  afferent  impulses  from  the  intestine 
pass  through  the  mesenteric  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  for 
if  these  be  cut  no  cardiac  standstill  follows  the  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  intestine,  although  the  vagi  be  intact.  If 
only  tlie  communicating  branches  from  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glia to  the  spinal  cord  be  cut  or  only  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
corresponding  spinal  nerves,  or  only  the  spinal  cord  above  the 
place  of  entry  of  these  roots,  or  only  the  medulla  oblongata 
destroyed,  yet,  in  each  case,  the  intestinal  stimulation  causes 
no  stoppage  of  the  heart.  When  the  standstill  does  result  it 
is  therefore  reflex,  the  afferent  path  being — sensory  nerve-end- 
ings in  intestine,  mesenteric  nerves,  sympathetic  ganglion, 
communicating  branches,  anterior  spinal  roots,  spinal  cord 
to  centre  in  medulla;  the  efferent  fibres  are  the  inhibitory 
in  the  vagus.  The  fainting  which  in  man  not  infrequently 
follows  a  severe  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  due  to 
similar  reflex  excitation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre:  and. 
the  fainting  seen  during  severe  pain  and  that  which  certain 
odors  cause  in  some  persons  are  due  to  similar  stimulation  of 
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the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  throagh  sensory  nerves,  and  serve 
to  illustrate  the  many  afferent  fibres  from  different  regions  of 
the  Body  which  can  influence  the  heart-beat. 

The  cardio-inhibitory  centre  may  also  be  stimulated 
directly  (as  by  piercing  it  with  a  needle)  and  stop  the  heart. 
But  a  more  interesting  instance  is  its  excitation  by  higli 
arterial  pressure.  Nearly  always  a  very  high  pressure  in  tiie 
aorta  is  accompanied  by  a  slow  pulse  due  to  cardio-inhibitory 
nerve-impulses,  for  if  the  vagi  be  cut  under  such  circum- 
stances the  heart-rate  immediately  increases.  'J'he  slower 
beat,  of  course,  by  lessening  the  work  of  the  heart  tends  to 
bring  back  the  high  arterial  pressure  to  a  more  normal  level,, 
providing  an  adjustment  of  the  heart's  work  to  the  condition 
of  the  arterial  system  at  the  time.  The  brain,  enclosed  in 
the  rigid  skull-cavity,  is  especially  likely  to  be  affected  by 
increased  arterial  tension,  for  distension  of  the  intra-cranial 
arteries  must  bring  about  greater  pressure  on  all  the  other 
contents  of  the  skull;  and  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  very 
sensitive  to  increased  pressure.  If  a  small  hole  be  bored 
through  the  skull  of  a  dog  and  a  little  innocuous  fluid  in- 
jected so  as  to  cause  pressure  on  the  brain,  the  beait  of  the 
heart  is  promptly  slowed  and  weakened,  but  if  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  have  been  previously  cut  the  heart-beat  is  not 
influenced.  In  man  similar  stimulation  of  the  cardio-inhibi- 
tory centre  is  shown  in  apoplexy,  which  is  due  to  the  bursting 
of  some  vessel  inside  the  skull  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  which 
by  pressure  on  the  brain  causes  the  unconsciousness  and  pa- 
ralysis which  characterize  the  stroke.  During  such  a  fii  the 
pulse  is  almost  invariably  very  slow  from  the  action  of  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  cardio-inhibitory  cells.  This  is 
clearly  a  preservative  action,  for  the  resulting  lower  arterial 
pressure  makes  the  haemorrhage  less,  and  more  likely  to  come 
to  an  end.  Among  conditions  of  the  blood  which  stimulate 
the  cardio-inhibitory  apparatus  may  be  mentioned  deficient 
oxygenation,  which  will  be  referred  to  again  when  the  phe- 
nomena of  suffocation  are  described. 

The  Gardio-accelerator  or  Augmentor  Nerves.  The 
influence  of  these  on  the  heart  is  to  quicken  or  strengthen 
its  beat  or  both:  but  only  for  a  time,  their  final  action  being 
to  hasten  exhaustion;  they  are  essentially  katabolic  in  their 
influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  organ. 

Both  in  frog  and  mammal  they  pass  to  the  heart  from 
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the  sympathetic^  taking  somewhat  different  paths  in  different 
animals.  In  the  frog  their  course  is  shown  in  Fig.  99;  in 
mammals  most  of  them  come  from  the  upper  thoracic  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
main  sympathetic  chain.  If  the  heart  of  a  frog  be  exposed 
and  watched  while  the  branch  s,  Fig.  99,  is  stimulated  its 
beat  is  seen  to  be  quickened,  especially  if  the  previous  rate 
were  slow:  and  quite  similar  phenomena  may  be  observed 
when  the  corresponding  nerves  are  stimulated  in  a  rabbit  or 
dog.  And  the  beat  is  not  merely  made  more  rapid:  it  is  dis- 
tinctly more  powerful  for  the  time,  the  heart  driving  out  more 
blood  at  each  stroke  (even  though  pressure  in  the  aorta  may 
be  high)  and  thus  doing  increased  work. 

Though  the  augmentor  fibres  reach  the  heart  through  the 
sympathetic  they  have  their  centre  {cardio-accelerator  centre) 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  which  in  mammalia  they  pass 
down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  upper  tho- 
racio  spinal  nerves,  to  the  communicating  branches,  to  the 
sympathetic  ganglia,  and  thence  to  the  cardiac  plexus  and 
the  heart.  Their  centre,  like  the  inhibitory,  may  be  reflexly 
excited :  powerful  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  after  section 
of  the  vagi,  usually  quickens  the  pulse  if  the  accelerator  fibres 
passing  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  be  intact,  but  has  no  effect 
if  these  be  previously  divided.  If  the  vagi  are  not  cut  the 
result  is  not  so  certain,  as  the  afferent  impulses  may  also 
excite  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  and  cause  a  mixed  action: 
but  speaking  generally  afferent  impulses  which  in  a  conscious 
animal  would  cause  acute  but  not  extreme  pain  cause  increase 
of  the  heart- beat.  This  by  raising  general  arterial  tension 
would  for  the  time  put  the  animal  in  good  condition  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort,  and  so  is  obviously  an  unconscious  adaptation 
of  the  organism  for  the  preservation  of  its  safety.  While  ex- 
treme pain  or  extensive  injury  involving  many  afferent  nerves 
tends  to  cause  fainting  and  loss  of  consciousness,  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre  getting  the  upper  hand. 

The  Influence  of  Temperature  Changes  and  of  Calcium 
Salts  on  the  Heart-beat.  If  the  excised  heart  of  a  frog  be 
cooled  it  beats  more  slowly;  if  heated,  more  quickly;  until 
the  temperature  approaches  the  limit  at  which  muscle  passes 
into  rigor.  The  observation  is  more  difficult  with  mammals, 
but  if  the  heart  of  a  dog  be  completely  separated  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  except  the  lungs  and  supplied  with  blood 
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it  is  possible  to  keep  it  aliye  for  some  hours,  beating  regularly 
and  powerfully,  and  on  such  a  heart  it  is  easy  to  obser?e  that 
cooler  blood  causes  slower  beat  and  vice  versa.  While  the 
quick  pulse  observed  in  fevers  may  therefore  be  in  part  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  or  stimulation 
of  the  cardio-accelerator,  it  is  in  part  at  least  due  solely  to 
the  hotter  blood  circulating  through  the  coronary  vessels. 
Whether  the  higher  temperature  in  this  case  acts  primarily 
on  the  nerve-cells  of  the  heart  or  on  the  muscle  is  not  known. 
If  circulation  be  kept  up  through  a  frog's  heart  by  the 
perfusion  method  (Fig.  100),  the  organ  may  be  kept  beating  for 
a  very  long  time  if  the  liquid  supplied  be  blood  or  serum.  If 
only  dilute  solution  {0.1f>%)  of  sodium  chloride  be  given,  the 
beat  continues  for  some  time,  but  not  so  long  as  if  no  liquid 
be  circulated;  the  salt  apparently  washes  out  something 
which  the  heart  needs.  The  beat  of  such  a  ''  washed-out " 
heart  may  be  restored  by  substituting  milk  or  serum  or  de- 
fibrinated  blood  for  the  saline  solution,  or  even  by  adding  to 
the  sodium  chloride  a  very  little  of  a  soluble  calcium  salt. 
Serum,  blood,  and  milk  all  contain  calcium  salts,  and  albu- 
minous solutions  free  from  calcium  (as  paraglobulin)  do  not 
restore  the  beat;  nor  do  serum  or  milk  or  blood  deprived  of 
calcium.  Hence  the  presence  of  some  salt  of  that  metal 
seems  to  have  a  close  relation  to  the  functional  activity  of 
the  heart,  as  indeed  it  has  to  muscular  activity  in  general 
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THE  VASO-MOTOR  NERVES  AND  NERVE-OENTREa 

The  Nerves  of  the  Blood-vessels.  The  arteries,  as 
already  pointed  out,  possess  a  muscular  coat  composed  of 
fibres  arranged  around  them,  so  that  their  contraction  can 
narrow  the  vessels.  This  coat  is  most  prominent  in  the 
smaller  yessels,^hose  of  the  size  which  go  to  supply  separate 
organs, — but  disappears  again  in  the  smallest  branches,  which 
are  about  to  divide  into  capillaries  for  the  individual  tissue 
elements  of  an  organ.  These  vascular  muscles  are  under  the 
control  of  certain  special  nerves  called  vaso-moior,  and  these 
latter  can  thus  govern  the  amount  of  blood  reaching  any 
organ  at  a  given  time.  Most  of  the  vascular  nerve-fibres 
have  their  origin  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  though  they 
pass  through  sympathetic  ganglia  on  their  way  to  the  vessels. 
In  a  few  regions  ganglion-cells  are  found  lying  close  to  the 
arteries,  and  some  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres  are  probably  con- 
nected with  them,  but  as  a  rule  they  end  directly  in  the  mus- 
cular coat. 

In  the  heart  we  had  to  consider  a  rhythmically  contract- 
ing organ  the  force  of  whose  contractions  could  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  influence  of  extrinsic  nerves;  in  the 
arteries,  speaking  broadly,  we  have  to  deal  with  muscle  in  a 
condition  of  tonic  or  constant  contraction,  which  contraction 
can  be  increased  by  impulses  coming  through  exciter  or  vaso- 
constrictor nerves,  and  diminished  through  the  activity  of 
inhibitory  or  vaso-dilator  nerves.  The  general  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  arterial  muscle  is,  however,  much  more  de- 
pendent on  the  vaso-constrictor  nerve-fibres  than  is  the  beat 
of  the  heart  on  the  cardio-excitor  nerves.  The  inhibitory 
set  of  vaso-motor  nerves  have  a  much  less  extensive  distribu- 
tion over  the  arterial  system  than  the  constrictor. 

The  Vaso-constrictor  Nerves.  If  the  ear  of  a  white  rab- 
bit be  held  up  against  the  light  while  the  animal  is  kepu  quiet 
and  not  alarmed,  the  red  central  artery  can  be  seen  coursing 
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along  the  translucent  organ,  giving  off  branches  which  by 
subdivision  become  too  small  to  be  separately  visible,  and  the 
whole  ear  has  a  pink  color  and  is  warm  from  the  abundant 
blood  flowing  through  it.  Attentive  observation  will  show 
also  that  the  calibre  of  the  main  artery  is  not  constant;  at 
somewhat  irregular  periods  of  a  minute  or  more  it  dilates  and 
contracts  a  little. 

If  the  sympathetic  trunk  have  been  previously  divided  on 
the  other  side  of  tiie  neck  of  the  animal,  the  ear  on  that  side 
will  present  a  very  different  appearance.  It  arteries  will  be 
much  dilated  and  the  whole  ear  fuller  of  blood,  redder,  and 
distinctly  warmer;  the  slow  alternating  variations  in  arterial 
diameter  also  have  disappeared.  We  get  thus  evidence  that 
the  normal  mean  calibre  of  the  artery  is  maintained  by  influ- 
ences reaching  its  muscular  coat  through  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic. Stimulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cut  nerve 
confirms  this  opinion.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  arteries  of 
the  corresponding  ear  gradually  contract  until  even  the  main 
vessel  can  hardly  be  seen,  and  in  consequence  the  whole  car 
becomes  pale  and  cold.  After  the  stimulation  is  stopped  the 
arteries  again  slowly  dilate  until  they  have  regained  their  full 
paralytic  size,  and  they  usually  remain  permanently  in  that 
condition.  Sometimes  they  regain  after  some  days  almost 
the  size  of  those  in  the  ear  on  the  uninjured  side,  even  when 
the  nerve  has  not  only  been  cut,  but  the  upper  cervical 
sympathetic  ganglion  extirpated;  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  arterial  muscle  has  a  small  automaticity  of  its  own  tending 
to  keep  it  in  a  moderate  state  of  contraction,  but  it  is  less 
marked  than  the  automaticity  of  the  myocardium. 
*  Quite  similar  phenomena  can  be  observed  in  transparent 
parts  of  other  living  animals,  as  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot, 
the  arteries  of  which  dilate  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
and  constrict  when  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  is  stimu- 
lated. In  the  case  of  other  parts  changes  in  temperature 
may  be  used  to  detect  alterations  in  the  flow  of  blood.  In  a 
dog  or  cat,  for  example,  a  sensitive  thermometer  placed  be- 
tween the  toes  indicates  a  rise  of  temperature,  owing  to  in- 
creased flow  of  warm  blood  through  the  skin,  after  section  of 
the  chief  nerve  of  the  limb,  and  a  fall  of  temperature  (usu- 
ally) during  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided 
nerve. 

When  the  vaso-constrictor  ner^'-os  cut  are  those  controllings 
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large  nnmber  of  arteries^  the  dilatation  of  the  latter  so  much 
diminishes  peripheral  resistance  to  the  blood-flow  as  to  lead 
to  a  marked  fall  of  general  arterial  pressure;  and^  due  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  or  to  allow  for  concomitant  variations  in 
the  rate  or  force  of  the  heart's  beat,  this  gives  us  another  use- 
ful method  of  studying  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  con- 
cerned. For  example,  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  branches 
which  spring  from  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic 
chain  and  pass  through  the  diaphragm  to  end  in  the  gan- 
gliated  solar  plexus  from  which  nerves  pass  to  the  arteries  of 
most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  splanchnic  nerves 
are  cut  on  both  sides  arterial  pressure  falls  enormously,  from 
«ay  120  millimetres  of  mercury  in  the  carotid  of  a  dog  to  15 
or  20  millimetres,  most  of  the  blood  of  the  body  lying  almost 
stagnant  in  the  dilated  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen.  On  the 
other  hand,  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  so  diminishes 
the  paths  open  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  to  enor- 
mously increase  general  blood-pressure;  especially  if  the 
cardio-inhibitory  nerves  be  first  divided  so  that  raised  blood- 
pressure  inside  the  skull-chamber  may  not  slow  the  heart- 
beat. 

The  skin  and  the  abdominal  organs  seem  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant localities  of  distribution  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerves:  other  parts  have  them,  but  not  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  bring  about  any  great  general  change  in  the  blood-flow. 
In  the  abdomen  is  warmer,  in  the  skin  cooler  blood:  and 
according  to  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  Body  and 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  the  vessels  of 
abdomen  and  skin  contract  or  relax  so  as  to  control  the  pro- 
portion of  blood  sent  to  the  skin  to  lose  heat. 

The  Vaso-constriotor  Centre.  The  constrictor  nerves  of 
the  arteries  do  not  originate  in  the  sympathetic  system.  If 
all  the  branches  of  the  latter  be  left  intact,  the  phenomena  of 
paralytic  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  can  be  fully  brought 
about  by  dividing  the  communicating  branches  between  certain 
spinal  nerves  and  the  corresponding  sympathetic  ganglia, 
or  by  dividing  the  anterior  roots  of  certain  spinal  nerves. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fibres  all  proceed 
from  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  liave  not  their  origin  in  the  cord.  If  it  be  cut  anywhere 
in  the  cervical  region,  all  arteries  having  a  constrictor  nerve 
supply  are  paralyzed,  while  stimulation  of  the  posterior  end 
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of  the  diyided  cord  causes  widespread  arterial  constriction. 
The  main  centre  for  the  yaso-constrictors  mnst  then  lie  as 
far  forward  as  the  medulla:  and  as  all  the  brain  in  front  of 
th^  medulla  oblongata  can  be  remoyed  without  any  con- 
sequent arterial  paralysis,  the  centre  must  lie  in  the  medulla 
itself.  This  centre  is  often  named  the  vaso-motor  centre,  but 
it  is  better  to  distinguish  it  as  the  vaso-constrictor  from  the 
centre  for  the  dilator  efferent  neryes. 

The  Control  of  the  Vaso-constrictor  Centre,  The  yaso- 
constrictor  centre  is  automatic;  it  maintains  a  certain  amount 
of  actiyity  of  its  own,  independently  of  any  stimuli  reaching 
it  through  aiSerent  nerye-fibres.  Nevertheless,  like  nearly  all 
automatic  nerve-centres,  it  is  under  reflex  control,  so  that  its 
activity  may  be  increased  or  lessened  by  afferent  impulses 
conveyed  to  it.  Nearly  every  sensory  nerve  of  the  Body  is  in 
connection  with  it;  any  stimulus  giving  rise  to  pain,  for 
example,  excites  it,  and  thus  constricting  the  arteries,  in- 
creases the  peripheral  resistance  to  the  blood-flow  and  raises 
arterial  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  fibres  conyeying 
impulses  from  the  heart  inhibit  the  centre  and  dilate  the 
arteries,  lower  blood-pressure,  and  diminish  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  bv  the  heart.  These  afferent  fibres,  which  have 
been  already  referred  to  as  the  large  medullated  fibres  (p.  263) 
of  the  pneumogastric,  are  known  as  the  depressor  fibres^  or  in 
certain  animals,  for  example  the  rabbit,  where  they  are  all 
collected  into  one  branch,  as  the  depressor  nerve.  If  this 
nerve  be  divided  and  its  cardiac  end  stimulated  no  effect  is 
produced,  but  if  its  central  end  (that  still  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  pneumogastric  trunk  and  through  it  with  the 
medulla  oblongata)  be  stimulated,  arterial  pressure  gradually 
falls;  this  result  being  dependent  upon  a  dilatation  of  the 
small  arteries,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  peripheral 
resistance,  following  an  inhibition  of  the  yaso-constrictor 
centre  brought  about  by  the  depressor  nerve.  Through  the  de- 
pressor nerve  the  heart  can  therefore  influence  the  calibre  of 
the  small  arteries  and,  by  lowering  aortic  pressure,  diminish  its 
own  work  if  need  be.  In  Fig.  103  is  reproduced  a  tracing  of 
the  great  but  slow  fall  of  blood-pressure  which  results  from 
stimulation  of  the  depressor  fibres.  It  shows  the  slow  fall  of 
pressure  and  slightly  changed  pulse-rate  accompanying  the 
slow  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
rapid  fall  and  slow  pulse  brought  about  (Fig.  102)  by  excita- 
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tion  of  the  cardio-inbibitory  nerres.  Tbe  latent  period  is 
also  noticeably  long  and  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  outlasts 
considerably  tbe  time  of  its  application. 

Blushing.  The  depressor  nerves  control  a  great  part  of  the 
yaso-constrictor  centre  (especially  that  portion  of  it  connected 
with  the  splanchnic  nerves)  and  so  can  bring  about  dilatation 
of  a  large  number  of  arteries — their  influence  is  accordingly 
called  into  play  when  general  arterial  pressure  is  to  be  lowered, 
but  is  useless  for  controlling  local  blood-supply.  This  is 
managed  in  part  by  other  afferent  nerves,  each  of  which 
inhibits  a  small  part  only  of  the  vaso-constrictor  centre,  gov- 
erning the  arteries  of  a  limited  tract  of  the  Body;  the  dilata- 
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Fio.  10S.~TYaei]iff  of  pressure  from  femofal  artery  of  a  rabbit  showtncr  tbe  inflo- 
enee  of  stimuiation  of  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve;  to  be  read  from  right 
to  left:  a  6  c  d  cr,  tracing  of  arterial  premure,  the  small  variations  indicating  heart- 
beats; op^  tracing  of  seconds  pen;  <,  moment  of  commencement  of  stimulation;  I, 
cessation  of  stimulation;  xg,  line  of  no  pressure. 

tion  of  these  increases  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the 
particular  region  to  which  they  are  distributed,  but  does  not 
affect  the  total  resistance  to  the  blood-flow  sufficiently  to 
influence  noticeably  the  general  pressure  in  the  arterial  system. 
In  blushing,  for  example  under  the  influence  of  an  emotion, 
that  part  of  the  vase-motor  centre  which  supplies  constrictor 
nerves  to  the  arteries  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  face,  is 
inhibited  by  nerve-fibres  proceeding  from  the  cerebrum  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  face  and  neck  consequently  be- 
come full  of  blood  and  flush  up.  Quite  similar  phenomena 
occur  under  other  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  Body, 
although  when  not  visible  on  the  surface  we  do  not  usually 
call  them  blushes.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  empty 
stomach  is  pallid  and  its  arteries  contracted,  but  as  soon  as 
food  enters  the  organ  it  becomes  red  and  full  of  blood ;  the 
food  stimulating  afferent   nerve-fibres  there,  which  inhibit 
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that  part  of  the  yaso-motor  centre  which  goyeras  the  gastrio 
arteries. 

Taking  Cold.  This  common  disease  is  not  unfrequentif 
caused  through  undue  reflex  excitement  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre.  Cold  acting  upon  the  skin  stimulates,  through  the 
afferent  nerves,  the  portion  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  governing 
the  skin  arteries,  and  the  latter  hecome  contracted,  as  shown 
by  the  pallor  of  the  surface.  This  has  a  twofold  influence — 
in  the  first  place,  more  blood  is  thrown  into  internal  parts, 
and  in  the  second,  contraction  of  the  arteries  over  so  much  of 
the  Body  considerably  raises  the  general  blood-pressure. 
Consequently  the  vessels  of  internal  parts  become  overgorged 
or  '^  congested,''  a  condition  which  readily  passes  into  inflam- 
mation. The  action  is  of  course  primarily  protective,  to 
prevent  too  great  loss  of  heat  from  the  Body;  but  if  internal 
organs  be  weak  or  diseased  or  if  the  exposure  to  wet  or  cold 
be  prolonged,  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  catarrh  or  inflam- 
mation of  more  or  less  of  the  respiratory  tract  causing  bron- 
chitis, or  of  the  intestines  causing  diarrhoea.  In  fact  the  com- 
mon summer  diarrhoea  is  far  more  often  due  to  a  chill  of  the 
surface,  causing  intestinal  catarrh,  than  to  the  fruits  eaten 
in  that  season  which  are  so  often  blamed  for  it.  The  best 
preventative  is  to  wear,  when  exposed  to  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature, a  woollen  or  at  least  a  cotton  garment  over  the  trunk 
of  the  Body;  linen  is  so  good  a  conductor  of  heat  that  it 
permits  any  change  in  the  external  temperature  to  act  almost 
at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the  Body.  After  an  unavoidable 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet  the  thing  to  be  done  is  of  course  to 
restore  the  cutaneous  circulation;  for  this  purpose  movement 
should  be  persisted  in,  and  a  thick  dry  outer  covering  put  on, 
until  warm  and  dry  underclothing  can  be  obtained. 

For  healthy  persons  a  temporary  exposure  to  cold,  as  a 
plunge  in  a  bath,  is  good,  since  in  them  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  arteries  soon  passes  off  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  dilatation  causing  a  warm  healthy  glow  on  the  surface. 
If  the  bather  remain  too  long  in  cold  water,  however,  this 
reaction  passes  off  and  is  succeeded  by  a  more  persistent 
chilliness  of  the  surface,  which  may  even  last  all  day.  The 
bath  should  therefore  be  left  before  this  occurs,  but  no  abso- 
lute time  can  be  stated,  as  the  reaction  is  more  marked  and 
lasts  longer  in  strong  persons,  and  in  those  used  to  cold  bath* 
ing,  than  in  others. 
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Vaso-dilator  Nerves.  We  have  already  noticed,  in  the 
ease  of  the  stomach,  one  method  by  which  a  locally  increased 
blood-supply  may  be  brought  about  in  an  organ  while  it  is 
at  work,  viz.,  by  inhibition  of  local  vasoconstrictor  fibres. 
Frequently,  however,  in  the  Body  this  is  managed  in 
another  way;  by  efferent  vaso-dilator  nerves  which  inhibit 
or  paralyze,  not  the  vaso-constrictor  centre,  but  the  muscles 
of  the  blood-vessels  directly.  The  nerves  of  the  skeletal 
muscles  for  example  contain  two  sets  of  efferent  fibres:  one 
motor  proper  and  the  otlier  vaso-dilator.  When  the  muscle 
contracts  in  a  reflex  action  or  under  the  influence  of  the 
will  both  sets  of  fibres  are  excited;  so  that  when  the  organ  is 
set  at  work  its  arteries  are  simultaneously  dilated  and  more 
blood  flows  through  it.  But  if  the  animal  have  previously 
administered  to  it  such  a  dose  of  curare  as  to  just  paralyze 
the  true  motor-fibres,  stimulation  of  the  nerve  produces 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  without  a  corresponding  muscular 
contraction.  Quite  a  similar  thing  occurs  in  the  salivary 
glands.  Their  cells,  which  form  the  saliva,  are  aroused  to 
activity  by  special  nerve-fibres;  but  the  gland-nerve  also 
contains  a  quite  distinct  set  of  vaso-dilator  fibres  which  nor- 
mally cause  a  simultaneous  dilatation  of  the  gland-artery, 
though  either  can  be  artificially  stimulated  by  itself  and 
produce  its  effect  alone.  Through  such  arrangements  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  Body  at  any  moment  is  gov- 
erned :  so  that  working  parts  shall  have  abundance  and  other 
parts  less,  while  at  the  same  time  the  general  arterial  pressure 
remains  the  same  on  the  average;  since  the  expansion  of  a 
few  small  local  branches  but  little  influences  the  total  periph- 
eral resistance  in  the  vascular  system.  Moreover,  commonly 
when  one  set  of  organs  is  at  work  with  its  vessels  dilated, 
others  are  at  rest  with  their  arteries  comparatively  contracted, 
and  so  a  general  average  blood -pressure  is  maintained.  Few 
persons,  for  example,  feel  inclined  to  do  brain-work  after  a 
heavy  meal:  for  then  a  great  part  of  the  blood  of  the  whole 
Body  is  led  off  into  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  brain  gets  a  smaller  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  brain  is  at  work  its  vessels  are  dilated  and  often  the  whole 
head  flushed:  and  so  excitement  or  hard  thought  after  a  meal 
is  very  apt  to  produce  an  attack  of  indigestion,  by  diverting 
the  blood  from  the  abdominal  organs,  where  it  ought  to  be  at 
that  time.     Young  persons,  whose  organs  have  a  superabuu- 
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dance  of  energy  enabling  them  to  work  nnder  unfavorable 
conditions^  are  less  apt  to  suffer  in  such  ways  than  their  eld- 
ers. One  sees  boys  running  actively  about  after  eating,  when 
older  people  feel  a  desire  to  sit  quiet  and  ruminate — or  even 
to  go  to  sleep. 

When  the  nerve  of  a  limb  is  cut  and  its  peripheral  end  is 
stimulated  the  usual  result  is  arterial  constriction,  because 
the  constrictor  fibres  are  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
than  the  dilator;  a  day  or  two  after  section,  when  the  nerve 
has  begun  to  degenerate,  stimulation,  however,  causes  dilata- 
tion, apparently  because  the  constrictor  fibres  degenerate 
more  quickly:  and  when  the  stimuli  (as  induction  shocks) 
given  to  the  nerve  are  repeated  at  only  a  slow  rate  the  dilator 
effect  frequently  overcomes  the  constrictor. 

The  Vaso-dilator  Centre.  The  vaso-dilator  nerves,  like 
the  vaso-constrictor,  seem  to  originate  primarily  in  a  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  regard  to  the  arteries  in  general, 
they  play  a  much  less  conspicuous  part  than  their  analogues, 
the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres,  do  in  regard  to  the  heart. 

The  Vaso-motor  Nerves  of  the  Veins.  Most  veins  have 
a  muscular  coafc,  though  it  is  much  less  developed  than  in 
the  arteries,  and  this  coat  is  probably  under  the  control  of 
nerve-fibres.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  their  existence  is  still 
wanting. 

The  Vascular  Phenomena  of  Inflammation.  When 
some  transparent  portion  of  an  animal  (for  example  the 
mesentery  of  a  mouse  or  guinea-pig)  is  carefully  exposed  and 
studied  with  a  microscope,  the  normal  flow  in  the  small  ves- 
sels may  be  studied  for  some  time,  much  as  in  the  web  of  the 
frog.  If  an  irritant  be  applied,  the  immediate  result  is  a 
widening  of  the  small  arteries  and  a  greater  and  more  rapid 
flow  through  them  and  the  capillaries  and  veins.  This  seems 
dependent  mainly  on  a  direct  paralysis  of  the  arteries,  and  if 
the  irritant  be  transient  in  its  influence  the  congested  con- 
dition soon  passes  off.  If  the  irritant  be  more  powerful,  the 
vascular  dilatation  continues  and  other  circulatory  changes 
are  seen.  The  corpuscles,  instead  of  keeping,  as  is  usual  in 
arteries  of  microscope  size,  to  the  central  part  of  the  tube 
(axial  current),  spread  more  evenly,  and  the  white  cor- 
puscles especially  tend  to  pass  into  the  layer  of  liquid  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exhibit  much  more  marked  amoeboid  move- 
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ments  than  they  commonly  do  while  travelling  in  the  blood- 
current.  The  platelets,  also,  which  are  normally  confined  to 
the  axial  currents,  now  pass  towards  the  sides.  If  this  stage 
of  very  early  inflammation  pass  on  to  the  next,  it  is  observed 
that  white  corpuscles  and  platelets  both  stick  to  the  inside  of 
the  vessels.  The  platelets  next  adhere  together  and  break 
down  into  granular  masses,  and  the  white  corpuscles  thrust 
amoeboid  processes  between  the  lining-cells  of  the  capillaries 
and  smallest  veins,  and  begin  to  push  their  way  through.  By 
these  means  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  blood-flow  is 
caused,  and  the  circulation  becomes  slower,  though  all  the 
vessels  of  the  part  may  be  dilated.  If  the  inflammation  con- 
tinue, many  white  corpuscles  pass  quite  out  of  the  vessels 
{migration)  and  enter  the  neighboring  lymph-spaces:  the 
red  corpuscles  get  blocked  and  squeezed  together  into  a  mass 
in  which  their  individual  boundaries  are  indistinguishable, 
and  some  of  them  may  even  be  squeezed  through  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  (diapedesis).  Next  all  blood-flow  in  the 
area  under  observation  may  be  stopped,  while  more  lymph 
than  normal  collects  in  it.  From  this  state  recovery  may 
take  place;  or  continued  inflammation  may  lead  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  part.  The  primary  local  disturbances  in  the  cir- 
culation seem  due  to  changes  in  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels 
of  the  irritated  region;  but  an  extensive  continued  inflam- 
mation produces  fever  and  many  other  secondary  general 
results,  partly  through  the  absorption  of  disease  products 
from  the  inflamed  part  and  partly  through  irritation  of 
afferent  nerve-flbres  which  throw  various  nerve-centres  into 
abnormal  action. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  SECBETORY  TISSUES  AND  ORGANS. 

Definitions.  In  its  broad  etymological  meaning  a  secre* 
tion  is  any  substance  separated  or  derived  from  tbe  blood,  so 
that  in  a  certain  sense  all  the  solid  tissues  of  the  Body,  built 
up  from  materials  supplied  by  the  blood,  are  secretions.  In 
practice  the  name  has  a  more  limited  application  and  is  given 
to  two  classes  of  substances,  distinguished  as  true  or  external 
secretions  and  internal  secretions. 

Internal  secretions  are  the  results  of  the  vital  activities  of 
various  organs,  their  by-products,  passed  out  directly  into 
the  lymph  and  blood;  and  in  many  cases  are  simple  wastes, 
sent  to  the  blood-stream  for  conveyance  to  other  organs  which 
get  rid  of  them:  such,  for  example,  is  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  in  every  part  of  the  Body.  In  other  cases  the  by- 
products of  certain  organs,  after  absorption  into  the  blood, 
have  to  be  further  changed  in  a  second  organ  before  elimina- 
tion, and  are  probably  of  use  to  this  second — a  part  of  its 
pabulum :  as  an  instance  we  may  take  leucin  (amido-caproic 
acid),  which  is  formed  in  many  organs  and,  given  by  them  to 
the  blood,  is  carried  to  the  liver,  the  cells  of  which  convert  it 
(or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it)  into  urea,  to  be  subsequently 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  A  third  very  important  class  of 
internal  secretions  consists  of  substances  formed  only  in  one 
organ  or  one  pair  of  organs  and  yielded  by  them  to  the  blood 
which  flows  through  them,  the  presence  of  which  substances 
in  the  blood  is  essential  to  the  healthy  nutrition  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  life  of  the  Body :  in  such  cases  removal  or 
extensive  disease  of  the  producing  organ  results  in  death. 
Examples  are  to  be  found  in  substances  which  the  thyroid 
body  and  suprarenal  capsules  produce;  they  will  be  consid- 
ered more  fully  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Excluding  such  things  as  cast  hairs  and  epidermic  scales, 

the  true  or  external  secretions  may  be  defined  as  gases  or 

liquids,  often  of  very  complex  composition,  passed  out  on 
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some  free  sarface  of  the  Body^  either  that  of  the  general 
exterior  or  of  some  internal  eayity,  or  into  recesses  commu- 
nicating with  such  a  surface.  The  true  secretions  fall  into  two 
classes:  one  in  which  the  product  is  of  no  further  use  in  the 
Body  and  is  merely  separated  for  removal,  as  the  urine;  and 
one  in  which  the  product  is  intended  to  be  used,  for  instance 
as  a  solvent  in  the  digestion  of  food.  The  former  group  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  excretions  and  the  latter  as  secre- 
tions  proper y  but  there  is  no  real  difference  between  them,  the 
organs  and  processes  concerned  being  fundamentally  alike  in 
each  case.  A  better  division  is  into  transudata  and  secretions, 
a  transudation  being  a  product  which  contains  nothing  which 
did  not  previously  exist  in  the  blood,  and  only  in  such  quan- 
tity as  might  be  derivable  from  it  by  merely  physical  processes; 
while  a  secretion  in  addition  to  transudation  elements  contains 
a  specific  element,  due  to  the  special  physiological  activity  of 
the  secretory  organ;  being  either  something  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  blood  at  all  or  something  which,  existing  in  the 
blood  in  small  quantity,  exists  in  the  secretion  in  such  a  high 
proportion  that  it  must  have  been  actively  picked  up  and 
conveyed  there  by  the  secretory  tissues  concerned.  For  in- 
stance, the  gastric  juice  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  blood;  and  the  urine  contains  so  much 
urea  that  we  must  suppose  the  kidney-cells  to  have  a  peculiar 
power  of  removing  that  body  from  the  liquids  flowing  near 
them.  This  subdivision  is  also  justifiable  on  histological 
grounds;  wherever  there  is  a  secreting  surface  or  recess  it  is 
lined  by  cells,  but  these  cells  where  transudata  are  formed  (as 
on  the  serous  membranes)  are  mere  flat  scales,  with  little  or 
no  protoplasm  remaining  in  them  (Fig.  11b),  while  the  cells 
which  line  a  true  secreting  organ  are  cuboidal,  spherical,  or 
columnar,  and  still  retain,  with  their  high  physiological  activ- 
ity, a  good  deal  of  their  primitive  protoplasm. 

Organs  of  Secretion.  The  simplest  form  in  which  a 
secreting  organ  occurs  {A,  Fig.  104)  is  that  of  a  flat  membrane 
provided  with  a  layer  of  cells,  a,  on  one  side  (that  on  which 
the  secretion  is  poured  out)  and  with  a  network  of  capillary 
blood-vessels,  c,  on  the  other.  The  dividing  membrane,  b,  is 
known  as  the  basement  membrane  and  is  usually  made  up  of 
flat,  closely  fitting  connective-tissue  corpn8(;les;  supporting  it 
on  its  deep  side  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  d,  in  which  the 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  are  supported.  Such  simple  forms 
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of  secreting  surfaces  are  found  on  the  serous  membranes,  but 
are  not  common;  in  most  cases  an  extended  area  is  required 
to  form  the  necessary  amount  of  secretion,  and  if  this  were 
attained  simply  by  spreading  out  plane  surfaces,  these  from 
their  number  and  extent  would  be  hard  to  pack  conveniently 
in  the  Body.  Accordingly  in  most  cases,  the  greater  area  is 
attained  by  folding  the  secreting  surface  in  various  ways  so 
that  a  large  area  can  be  packed  in  a  small  bulk,  just  as  a 
Chinese  lantern  when  shut  up  occupies  much  less  space  than 
when  extended,  although  its  actual  surface  remains  of  the 
same  extent.  In  a  few  cases  the  folding  takes  the  form  of 
protrusions  into  the  cavity  of  the  secreting  organ  as  indicated 
at  C,  Fig.  104,  and  found  on  some  synovial  membranes;  but 
much  more  commonly  the  surface  extension  is  attained  in 
another  way,  the  basement  membrane,  covered  by  its  epithe- 
lium, being  pitted  in  or  involuted  as  at  B,  Such  a  secreting 
organ  is  known  as  a  gland. 

Forms  of  Glands.  In  some  cases  the  surface  involutions 
are  uniform  in  diameter,  or  nearly  so,  throughout  {By  Fig. 
104).  Such  glands  are  known  as  tithular;  examples  are  found 
in  the  lining  coat  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  113);  also  in  the  skin 
(Fig.  135),  where  they  form  the  sweat-glands.  In  other  cases 
the  involution  swells  out  at  its  deeper  end  and  becomes  more  or 
less  sacculated  {E) ;  such  glands  are  racemose  or  acinous.  The 
small  glands  which  form  the  oily  matter  poured  out  on  the 
hairs  are  of  this  type.  In  both  kinds  the  lining  cells  near  the 
deeper  end  are  commonly  different  in  character  from  the  rest; 
and  around  that  part  of  the  gland  the  blood-vessels  form  a 
closer  network.  These  deeper  cells  form  the  true  secreting 
elements  of  the  ghind,  and  the  passage,  lined  with  different 
cells,  leading  from  them  to  the  surface,  and  serving  merely  to 
carry  off  the  secretion,  is  known  as  the  gland-duct.  When 
the  duct  is  undivided  the  gland  is  simple ;  but  when,  as  is 
more  usual,  it  is  branched  and  each  branch  has  a  true  secret- 
ing part  at  its  end,  we  get  a  compound  gland,  tubular  {G)  or 
racemose  {F,  II)  as  the  case  may  be.  In  such  cases  the  main 
duct,  into  which  the  rest  open,  is  often  of  considerable  length, 
so  that  the  secretion  is  poured  out  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  gland. 

A  fully  formed  gland,  //,  thus  comes  to  be  a  complex 
structure,  consisting  primarily  of  a  duct,  c,  ductules,  dd,  and 
secreting  recesses,  ee.     The  dncts  and  ductules  are  lined  with 
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epithelinm  which  ie  merely  protective  and  differs  in  charac- 
ter from  the  eecretiog  epithelium  which  lineB  the  deepest 


Pis.  IM.— FonnB  of  Rlanda.  A,  a.  einiple  sncrelinE  surface  :  a.  iu  epithelium  : 
h.  baaement  membrane  :  c.  caplllsiieH  :  B.  a  slitipli^  lubular  eland  :  C.  a  aecretiae 
inirfBce  Inci-euae.i  br  pmlrutiioiia  ;  E.  a  Hiiiiplu  ™c«ninse  Kland  ;  />  and  «.  cnni. 
poand  tubular  slands :  F.  a  canipoiiml  racpinniie  gland  In  all  bui  A.  B,  and  a 
Uie  BBplllariec  are  omicied  for  the  sake  ot  cleanK-aii.    U,  halt  ot  a  highly  dereloped 


parte.     Surrounding  each  subdivision  and  binding  it  to  its 
neighbors  is  the  gland  stroma  formed  of  connective  tissue,  a 
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layer  of  which  also  commonly  envelops  the  whole  glands  as 
its  capsule.  Usually  on  looking  at  the  surface  of  a  large 
gland  it  is  seen  to  be  separated  by  partitions  of  its  stroma* 
coarser  than  the  rest,  into  lobes,  each  of  which  answers  to  a 
main  division  of  the  primary  duct;  and  the  lobes  are  often 
similarly  divided  into  smaller  parts  or  lobules.  In  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  lobes  and  lobules  blood-yessels 
penetrate,  to  end  in  fine  capillary  vessels  around  the  terminal 
recesses.  They  never  penetrate  the  basement  membrane. 
Lymphatics  and  nerves  take  a  similar  course;  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  nerve-fibres  penetrate  the  basement  mem- 
brane and  become  directly  united  with  the  secreting  cells  of 
some  glands. 

The  Phyfidoal  Processes  in  Secretion.  From  the  struc- 
ture of  a  gland  it  is  clear  that  all  matters  derived  from  the 
blood  and  poured  into  its  cavity  must  pass  not  only  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  but  also,  by  filtra- 
tion or  dialysis,  through  the  basement  membrane  and  the 
lining  epithelium.  By  filtration  is  meant  the  passage  of  a 
fluid  under  pressure  through  the  coarser  mechanical  pores, 
of  a  metxibrane,  as  in  the  ordinary  filtering  processes  of  a 
chemical  laboratory  ;  and  the  higher  the  pressure  on  the 
liquid  td  be  filtered  the  greater  the  amount  which,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  pass  through  in  a  given  time.  Since 
in  the  living  Body  the  liquid  pressure  in  the  blood-capillaries 
is  nearly  always  higher  than  that  outside  them,  filtration  is 
apt  to  take  place  everywhere  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
will  be  increased  in  amount  in  any  region  by  circum- 
stances raising  blood-pressure  there,  and  diminished  by  those 
lowering  it.  To  a  certain  extent  also  the  nature  of  the 
liquid  filtered  has  an  influence.  True  solutions,  as  those  of 
salt  in  water,  passed  through  unchanged  ;  but  solutions  con- 
taining substances  such  as  boiled  starch  or  raw  egg-albumen, 
which  swell  up  greatly  in  water  rather  than  truly  dissolve, 
are  altered  by  filtration  ;  the  filtrate  containing  less  of  the 
imperfectly  dissolved  body  than  the  unfiltered  liquid.  The 
higher  the  pressure  the  greater  the  proportion  of  such  sub- 
stances which  gets  throutrh  ;  and  if  the  pressure  is  slight  the 
water  or  other  solvent  may  alone  pass,  leaving  all  the  rest 
behind  on  the  filter.  Under  moderate  pressure  the  blood 
may  thus  lose  by  filtration  only  snch  bodies  as  water  and 
salines  ;  while  an  increase  of  arterial  pressure  may  lead  to 
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the  passage  of  albumen  and  fibrinogen.  Under  healthy  con- 
ditions, for  example^  the  urine  contains  no  albumen,  but  any- 
thing considerably  increasing  the  capillary  pressure  in  the  kid- 
neys will  cause  it  to  appear.  Dialysis  or  osmosis  has  already 
been  considered  (p.  42);  by  it  substances  pass  through  the  in- 
termolecular  pores  of  a  membrane  independently  of  the  press- 
ure on  either  side,  and  for  its  occurrence  two  liquids  of  dif- 
ferent chemical  constitution  are  required,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  membrane.  At  least  if  diffusion  takes  place,  as  is  proba- 
ble, between  two  exactly  similar  solutions,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  substances  passing  opposite  ways  in  a  given 
time  are  exactly  equal,  so  that  no  change  is  produced  by  the 
ilialysis;  which  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  if 
none  occurred.  When  a  solution  is  placed  on  one  side  of  a 
membrane  allowing  of  dialysis,  and  pure  water  on  the  other, 
it  is  found  that  for  every  molecule  of  the  dissolved  body  that 
passes  one  way  a  definite  amount  of  water,  called  the  en- 
dosmotic  equivalent  of  that  body,  passes  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Crystalline  bodies  as  a  rule  (hsBmoglobin  is  an 
exception)  have  a  low  endosmotic  equivalent  or  are  readily 
dialyzable;  while  colloids,  such  as  gum  and  proteids,  have  a 
very  high  one,  so  that  to  get,  by  dialysis,  a  small  amount  of 
albumen  through  a  membrane,  a  practically  infinite  amount 
of  water  must  pass  the  other  way.  Accordingly,  if  we  find 
such  bodies  in  a  secretion  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  have 
been  derived  from  the  blood  by  mere  osmosis. 

The  Chemical  Frooesses  of  Secretion.  As  above  pointed 
out  certain  secretions,  called  transudata,  seem  to  be  products 
of  filtration  and  dialysis  alone,  containing  only  such  sub- 
stances as  those  which  are  found  in  the  blood-plasma,  more 
or  less  altered  in  relative  quantity  by  the  Base  oT  difficulty 
with  which  they  severally  passed  through  the  layers  met 
^ith  on  their  way  to  the  surface.  But  in  many  cases  the 
oomposition  of  a  secretion  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way  ;  it  contains  some  specific  eleme7if,  either  a  substance 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  at  all  and  must  therefore 
have  been  added  by  the  secreting  membrane,  or  some  body 
which,  although  existing  in  the  blood,  does  so  in  such  minute 
proportion,  compared  with  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
secretion,  that  some  special  activity  of  the  secreting  cells  is 
indicated :  some  affinity  in  them  for  these  bodies  by  which 
they  actively  pick  them  up. 
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Each  liying  cell^  we  have  seen,  is  the  seat  of  constant 
chemical  activity,  taking  up  materials  from  the  medium 
about  it,  transforming  and  utilizing  them,  and  sooner  or 
later  restoring  their  elements,  differently  combined,  to  the 
outer  medium.  By  such  means  it  builds  up  and  maintains 
its  living  substance,  and  obtains  energy  to  carry  on  its  daily 
work.  While  this  is  true  of  all  cells  in  the  Body,  we  find 
certain  groups  in  which  chemical  metabolism  is  the  promi- 
nent fact — cells  which  are  specialized  for  this  purpose  just 
as  muscular  fibre  is  for  contraction  or  nerve-fibre  for  con- 
duction; and  certain  of  these  prominently  m^^aio/ic  tissues 
exist  in  the  true  glands  and  produce  or  collect  the  specific 
elements  of  their  secretions.  Their  chemical  processes  are 
no  doubt  primarily  directed  to  their  own  nutritive  mainte- 
nance;  tliey  live  primarily  for  themselves,  but  their  nutritive 
processes  are  such  that  the  bodies  formed  in  them  and  sent 
into  the  secretion  are  such  as  to  be  useful  to  the  rest  of  the 
cells  of  the  community;  or  the  bodies  which  they  specially 
collect,  and  in  a  certain  sense  feed  on,  are  those  the  removal 
of  which  from  the  blood  is  essential  for  the  general  good. 
Their  individual  nutritive  peculiarities  are  utilized  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Body. 

The  Mode  of  Aotivity  of  Secretory  Cells.  If  we  con- 
sider the  modes  of  activity  of  living  cells  in  general,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  secretory  cells  may  produce  the  specific 
element  of  a  secretion  in  either  of  two  ways.  They  may^ 
as  a  by-result  of  their  living  play  of  forces,  produce  chemical 
changes  in  the  surrounding  medium  ;  or  they  may  build  up 
certain  substances  in  themselves  and  then  set  them  free  as. 
specific  elements.  Yeast,  for  example,  in  a  saccharine  solu- 
tion causes  the  rearrangement  into  carbon  dioxide,  alcohol, 
glycerine  and  succinic  acid,  of  many  atoms  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  which  previously  existed  as  sugar;  and 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  broken  up  by 
the  activity  of  a  few  living  yeast-cells.  How  the  latter  act 
we  do  not  know  with  certainty,  but  most  likely  by  picking  cer- 
tain atoms  out  of  the  sugar  molecule,  and  leaving  the  rest  to 
fall  down  into  simpler  compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
cells  which  form  and  store  up  in  themselves  large  quantities 
of  substances,  which  they  afterwards  liberate;  starch,  for 
instance,  being  formed  and  laid  by  in  many  fruit-cells,  and 
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afterwards  dissolyed  and  sent  in  solution  to  nourish  the 
young  plant. 

Gland-cells  might  a  priori  give  rise  to  the  specific  ele- 
ments of  secretions  in  either  of  these  ways,  and  we  have  to 
seek  in  which  manner  they  work.  Do  they  simply  act  as  fer- 
ments  (bowever  that  is)  upon  the  surrounding  medium;  or 
do  they  form  or  collect  the  bodies  characterizing  their 
secretion,  first  within  their  own  substance,  and  then  liberate 
them,  either  disintegrating  or  not  at  the  same  time?  At 
present  there  is  a  large  and  an  increasing  mass  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  second  view.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
reason  to  believe  that  every  living  cell  can  act  more  or 
less  as  a  ferment  upon  certain  solutions  should  they  come 
into  contact  with  it.  Not  always,  of  course,  as  an  alcoholic 
ferment,  though  even  as  regards  that  one  fermentative  power 
it  seems  very  generally  possessed  by  vegetable  cells,  and  there 
is  some  evidence  that  alcohol  is  normally  produced  in  small 
amount  (and  presumably  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar)  under 
the  influence  of  certain  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  Haman 
Body.  As  regards  distinctively  secretory  cells,  however,  the 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way,  and  in  many  cases  we  can  see 
the  specific  element  collecting  in  the  gland-cells  before  it  is 
set  free  in  the  secretion.  For  example,  in  the  oil-glands  of 
the  skin  (Chapter  XXVIII)  we  find  the  secreting  cells,  at 
first  granular,  nucleated,  and  protoplasmic,  gradually  under- 
going changes  by  which  their  protoplasm  disappears  and  is 
replaced  by  oil-droplets,  until  finally  the  whole  cell  falls  to 
bits  and  its  detritus  forms  the  secretion ;  the  cells  being  re- 
placed by  new  ones  constantly  formed  within  the  gland.  In 
such  cases  the  secretion  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  cell- 
life,  the  result  of  degenerative  changes  of  old  age  occurring 
in  it. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  liberation  of  the  specific  ele- 
ment is  not  attended  with  the  destruction  of  the  secreting 
cell;  as  an  example  we  may  take  the  pancreas,  which  is  a 
large  gland  lying  in  the  abdomen  and  forming  a  secretion 
used  in  digestion.  Among  others,  this  secretion  possesses 
the  power,  under  certain  conditions,  of  dissolving  proteids 
and  converting  them  into  dialyzable  peptones  (p.  10).  This 
it  owes  to  a  specific  element  known  as  trypsin,  the  formation 
of  which,  or  rather  of  its  forerunner  trt/psinogen,  within  the 
^land-cells  can  be  traced  with  the  microscope. 
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The  pancreas^  like  the  majority  of  the  glands  connected 
with  the  alimentary  canal^  has  an  intermittent  activity^  de- 
termined by  the  presence  or  absence  of  food  in  various  parts 
of  the  digestive  tract.  If  the  organ  be  taken  from  a  recently 
killed  dog  which  has  fasted  thirty  hours  and,  after  proper 
preparation,  be  stained  with  carmine  and  examined  micro- 
scopically, we  get  specimens  of  what  we  may  call  the  *'  rest- 
ing gland  " — a  gland  which  has  not  been  secreting  for  some 
time.  In  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cells  lining  the  secret- 
ing recesses  present  two  very  distinct  zones:  an  outer,  next 
the  basement  membrane  which  combines  with  the  coloring 
matter  and  is  not  granular,  and  an  inner  which  is  granular 
and  does  not  pick  up  the  carmine.  The  granules  we  shall 
find  to  be  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  trypsin-yielding 
substance  formed  in  the  cells. 

If  another  dog  be  kept  fasting  until  it  has  a  good  appetite 
and  be  then  allowed  to  eat  as  much  meat  as  it  will,  the  animal 
will  commonly  take  so  much  that  the  stomach  will  only  be  emp- 
tied at  the  end  of  about  twenty  hours.  This  period  may,  so 
far  as  the  pancreas  is  concerned,  be  divided  into  two.  From 
the  time  the  food  enters  the  stomach  and  on  for  about  ten 
hours,  the  gland  secretes  abundantly;  after  that  the  secretion 
dwindles,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  ten  hours  has  nearly 
ceased.  We  have,  then,  a  time  during  which  the  pancreas  is 
working  hard,  followed  by  a  period  in  which  its  activity  is 
very  little,  but  during  which  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
food-materials.  The  pancreas  taken  from  an  animal  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  and  prepared  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation will  be  found  different  from  that  taken  from  a  dog 
killed  at  the  end  of  the  second  digestion  period,  and  also 
from  the  resting  gland.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of 
active  work  the  gland-cells  are  diminished  in  size  and  the 
proportions  of  the  granular  and  non-granular  zones  are  quite 
altered.  The  latter  now  occupies  most  of  the  cell,  while 
the  granular  non-staining  inner  zone  is  gi'eatly  diminished. 
During  the  secretion  there  is,  therefore,  a  growth  of  the  non- 
granular and  a  destruction  of  the  granular  zone;  and  the 
latter  process  rather  exceeding  the  former,  the  whole  secret- 
ing cell  is  diminished  in  size.  During  the  second  digestive 
period,  when  secretion  is  languid,  exactly  a  reverse  process 
takes  place.  The  cells  increase  in  size  so  as  to  become  larger 
than  those  of  the  resting  gland;  and  this  growth  is  almost. 
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entirely  due  to  the  granular  zone  which  now  occupies  most 
of  the  cell. 

These  facts  suggest  that  during  secretion  the  granular 
part  of  the  cells  is  used  up:  but  that,  simultaneously,  the 
deeper  non  -  granular  zone,  being  formed  from  materials 
yielded  by  the  blood,  gradually  renews  the  granular.  Dur- 
ing active  secretion  the  breaking  down  of  the  latter  to 
yield  the  specific  element  occurs  faster  than  its  regenera- 
tion; in  a  later  period,  however,  when  the  secretion  is  ceas- 
ing, the  whole  cell  grows  and,  especially,  the  granular  zone  is 
formed  faster  than  it  is  disintegrated;  hence  the  great  in- 
crease of  that  part  of  the  cell.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  ought 
to  find  some  relationship  between  the  digestive  activity  of  an 
infusion  or  extract  of  the  gland  and  the  size  of  the  granular 
zones  of  the  cells;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  such  exists; 
the  quantity  of  trypsin  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  pan- 
creas being  proportionate  to  the  size  of  that  portion  of  its 
ceUs. 

The  trypsin,  however,  does  not  exist  in  the  cells  ready 
formed,  but  only  a  body  which  yields  it  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  called  trypsinogen. 

If  a  perfectly  fresh  pancreas  be  divided  into  halves  and 
one  portion  immediately  minced  and  extracted  with  glyce- 
rine, while  the  other  is  laid  aside  for  twenty- four  hours  in  a 
warm  place  and  then  similarly  treated,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  first  glycerine  extract  has  no  power  of  digesting  proteids, 
while  the  second  is  very  active.  In  other  words,  the  fresh 
gland  does  not  contain  trypsin,  but  only  something  which 
yields  it  under  some  conditions;  among  others,  on  being 
kept.  The  inactive  glycerine  extract  of  the  fresh  gland  is, 
however,  rich  in  trypsinogen:  for  if  a  little  acetic  acid  be 
added  to  it,  trypsin  is  formed  and  the  extract  becomes 
powerfully  digestive. 

We  may,  then,  sum  up  the  life  of  a  pancreas-cell  in  this 
way.  It  grows  by  materials  derived  from  the  blood  and  first 
laid  down  in  the  non-granular  zone.  This  latter,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  cell-life,  gives  rise  to  the  granular  zone ; 
and  in  this  is  a  store  of  trypsinogen  produced  by  the  active 
metabolisms  of  the  cell.  When  the  gland  secretes,  the  tryp- 
sinogen is  converted  into  trypsin  and  set  free  in  the  secre- 
tion ;  but  in  the  resting  gland  this  transformation  does  not 
occur.     During  secretory   activity,  therefore,  the   chemical 
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processes  taking  place  in  the  cell  are  different  from  those  at 
other  periods;  and  we  have  next  to  consider  how  this  change 
in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  cells  is  brought  aboat. 

Influence  of  the  Neryous  System  upon  Secretion. 
When  the  gland  is  active  it  is  fuller  of  blood  than  when  at 
rest:  its  arteries  are  dilated  and  its  capillaries  gorged  so  that 
it  gets  a  brighter  pink  color;  this  extra  blood-supply  might 
be  the  primary  cause  of  the  altered  metabolism.  Again,  the 
activity  of  the  pancreas  is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  proved  not  only  by  the  reflex  secretion  called  forth 
when  food  enters  the  stomach,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  will  cause  the 
gland  to  secrete.  The  nervous  system  may,  however,  only 
act  through  the  nerves  governing  the  calibre  of  the  gland 
arteries,  and  so  but  indirectly  on  the  secreting  cells;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  nerve-fibres  act  directly 
upon  the  gland-cells  and,  controlling  their  nutritive  pro- 
cesses, govern  the  production  of  the  trypsin.  To  decide  be- 
tween the  relative  importance  of  these  possible  agencies  we 
must  pass  to  the  consideration  of  other  glands;  since  the 
question  can  only  be  decided  by  experiment  upon  the  lower 
animals,  and  the  position  of  the  pancreas  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  at  its  nerves  without  such  severe  operations  as 
upset  the  physiological  condition  of  the  animal  furnish  ob- 
stacles to  its  study  which  have  not  yet  been  overcome. 

In  certain  other  glands,  however,  we  find  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  direct  action  of  nerve-fibres  upon  the  secreting 
elements.  When  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  cat  is  stimulated 
electrically,  the  balls  of  its  feet  sweat.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances they  become  at  the  same  time  red  and  full  of 
blood ;  but  that  this  congestion  is  a  factor  of  subsidiary  im- 
portance as  regards  secretion  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  stim- 
ulation of  the  nerve  is  still  able  to  excite  the  gland-cells  and 
cause  sweating  in  a  limb  which  has  been  amputated  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  (and  in  which  therefore  no  circulatory  changes 
can  occur)  and  also  by  the  cold  sweats,  with  a  pallid  skin,  of 
phthisis  and  the  death-agony.  It  is,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  salivary  glands  that  our  in- 
formation is  most  precise. 

When  the  mouth  is  empty  and  the  jaws  at  rest  the  sali- 
vary secretion  is  comparatively  little :  but  a  sapid  substance 
placed  on  the  tongue  will  cause  a  copious  flow.     The  phe- 
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nomenon  is  closely  comparable  to  the  production  of  a  reflex 
muscalar  contraction.  A  stimnlus  acting  upon  an  irritable 
tissue  excites  through  it  certain  afferent  nerve-fibres;  these 
excite  a  nerve-centre,  which  in  turn  stimulates  efferent  fibres; 
going  to  a  muscle  in  the  one  case,  to  a  gland  in  the  other. 
It  will  be  useful  to  consider  again  for  a  moment  what  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  muscle,  taking  account  only  of  the  efferent 
fibres  and  the  parts  they  act  upon. 

When  a  muscle  in  the  Body  is  made  to  contract  reflexly, 
through  its  nerve,  two  events  occur  in  it.  One  is  the  short- 
ening of  the  muscular  fibres;  the  other  is  the  dilatation  of 
the  muscular  arteries;  every  muscular  nerve  contains  two 
sets  of  fibres,  one  motor  and  one  vaso-dilator,  and  normally 
both  act  together.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
activities  of  both,  though  correlated,  are  essentially  inde- 
pendent. The  contraction  is  not  due  to  the  gi'eater  blood- 
flow,  for  not  only  can  an  excised  muscle  entirely  deprived  of 
blood  be  made  to  contract  by  stimulating  its  nerves,  but  in 
an  animal  to  which  a  small  dose  of  curari — the  arrow-poison 
of  certain  South  American  Indians — has  been  given,  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve  will  cause  the  vascular  dilatation  but  no 
muscular  contraction:  the  curari  paralyzing  the  motor  fibres, 
but,  unless  in  large  doses,  leaving  the  vaso-dilators  intact. 
The  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  unacted  upon  by  the  poi- 
son, as  is  proved  by  their  ready  contraction  when  directly 
stimulated  by  an  electric  shock. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  salivary  glands  and  see  how 
far  the  facts  are  comparable.  The  main  nerve  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  is  known  as  the  chorda  tympanL  If  it  be 
divided  in  a  narcotized  dog,  and  a  tube  placed  in  the  gland- 
duct,  no  saliva  will  flow.  But  on  stimulating  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  nerve  (that  end  still  connected  with  the  gland) 
an  abundant  secretion  takes  place.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  great  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  the  organ,  much  more 
blood  than  before  flowing  through  it  in  a  given  time :  the 
chorda  obviously  then  contains  vaso-dilator  fibres.  Now  in 
this  case  it  might  very  well  be  that  the  process  was  different 
from  that  in  a  muscle.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  secretion 
may  be  but  a  filtration  due  to  increased  pressure  in  the  gland 
capillaries,  consequent  on  dilatation  of  the  arteries  supplying 
them.  If  a  greater  filtration  into  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
gland  took  place,  this  liquid  might  then  merely  ooze  on 
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through  the  secreting  cells  into  the  commencing  ducts  and, 
as  it  passed  through,  dissolve  out  and  carry  on  from  the  cells 
the  specific  organic  elements  of  the  secretion.  Of  these,  in 
the  submaxillary  of  the  dog  at  least,  mucin  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  abundant.  That,  however,  the  process  is  quite 
different,  and  that  there  are  in  the  gland  true  secretory  fibres 
in  addition  to  the  vaso-dilator,  just  as  in  the  muscle  there  are 
true  motor  fibres,  is  proved  by  other  experiments. 

If  the  flow  of  liquid  from  the  excited  gland  were  merely 
the  outcome  of  a  filtration  dependent  on  increased  blood- 
pressure  in  it,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of  the  secre- 
tion in  the  duct  could  never  rise  above  the  pressure  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  gland.  Now  it  is  found,  not  only  that 
the  gland  can  be  made  to  secrete  in  a  recently  decapitated 
animal,  in  which  of  course  there  is  no  blood-pressure,  but 
that,  when  the  circulation  is  going  on,  the  pressure  of  the 
secretion  in  the  duct  can  rise  far  beyond  that  in  the  gland 
arteries.  Obviously,  then,  the  secretion  is  no  question  of 
mere  filtration,  since  a  liquid  cannot  filter  against  a  higher 
pressure.  Finally,  the  proof  that  the  vascular  dilatation  is 
quite  a  subsidiary  phenomenon  has  been  completed  by  show- 
ing that  we  can  produce  all  the  increased  blood-flow  through 
the  gland  without  getting  any  secretion — that  just  as  in  a 
muscle  nerve  we  can,  by  curari,  paralyze  the  motor  fibres 
and  leave  the  vaso-dilators  intact,  so  we  can  by  atropin,  the 
active  principle  of  deadly  nightshade,  get  similar  phenomena 
in  the  gland.  In  an  atropized  animal  stimulation  of  the 
chorda  produces  vascular  dilatation  but  not  a  drop  of  secretion. 
Bringing  blood  to  the  cells  abundantly  will  not  make  them 
drink;  we  must  seek  something  more  in  the  chorda  than  the 
vaso-dilator  fibres — some  proper  secretory  fibres;  that  the 
atropin  acts  upon  them  and  not  upon  the  gland-cells  is  shown, 
as  in  the  muscle,  by  the  fact  that  the  cells  still  are  capable  of 
activity  when  stimulated  otherwise  than  through  the  chorda 
tympani.  For  example,  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
fibres  going  to  the  gland. 

So  far,  then,  we  seem  to  have  good  evidence  of  a  direct 
action  of  nerve-fibres  upon  the  gland-cells.  But  even  that  is 
not  the  whole  matter.  It  is  extremely  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, that  there  are  two  sets  of  secretory  fibres  in  the  gland- 
nerves:  a  set  which  so  acts  upon  the  cells  as  to  make  them 
pass  on  more  abundantly  the  transudation  elements  of  the 
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secretion  (the  water  and  mineral  salts)^  and  another,  quite 
different,  which  governs  the  chemical  transformations  of  the 
cells  so  as  to  make  them  produce  mucin  from  mncigen  pre- 
viously stored  in  them,  in  a  way  comparable  to  the  production 
of  trypsin  from  trypsinogen  in  the  active  pancreas.  These 
latter  fibres  may  be  called  "  trophic/'  since  they  directly  con- 
trol the  cell  metabolism:  while  the  former  may  be  called 
"  transudatory  "  fibres.  Some  of  the  evidence  which  leads  to 
thisconclusionis  a  little  complex,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider it  briefly.  In  the  first  place,  on  stimulation  of  the 
chorda  of  an  unexhausted  gland  (that  is,  a  gland  not  over- 
fatigued  by  previous  work)  the  following  points  can  be 
noted : — 

With  increasing  strength  of  the  stimulus  the  quantity  of 
the  secretion,  that  is  of  the  water  poured  out  in  a  unit  of 
time,  increases  ;  at  the  same  time  the  mineral  salts  also  in- 
crease, but  more  rapidly,  so  that  their  percentage  in  a  rap- 
idly formed  secretion  is  greater  than  in  a  more  slowly 
formed,  up  to  a  certain  limit.  The  percentage  of  organic 
constituents  of  the  secretion  also  increases  up  to  a  limit;  but 
soon  ceases  to  rise,  or  even  falls  again,  while  the  water  and 
salts  still  increase.  This  of  course  is  readily  intelligible; 
since  the  water  and  salts  can  be  derived  continually  from  the 
blood,  while  the  specific  elements,  coming  from  the  gland- 
cells,  may  be  soon  exhausted ;  and  so  far  the  experiment 
gives  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  distinct  nerve-fibres 
for  the  salts  and  water,  and  for  the  specific  elements:  all 
vary  together  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  applied  to 
the  nerve.  But  under  slightly  different  circumstances  their 
quantities  do  not  run  parallel.  The  proportion  of  specific 
elements  in  the  secretion  is  largely  dependent  on  whether 
the  gland  has  been  previously  excited  or  not.  Prior  stimula- 
tion, not  carried  on  of  course  to  exhaustion,  largely  increases 
the  percentage  of  organic  matters  in  the  secretion  produced 
by  a  subsequent  stimulation;  but  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  quantities  of  water  and  salts.  These  are  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  strength  of  the  second  stimulation.  Here, 
then,  we  find  that  under  similar  circumstances  the  transuda- 
tory and  specific  elements  of  the  secretion  do  not  vary  to- 
gether; and  are  therefore  probably  dependent  upon  different 
exciting  causes.  And  the  facts  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  there  are  in  the  chorda,  besides  the  vaso-dilator,  two 
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other  sets  of  fibres:  one  governing  the  salts  and  water^  and 
the  other  the  specific  elements  of  the  secretion.  So  far  the 
evidence  is^  perhaps,  not  quite  conclusiye;  but  experiments 
upon  the  parotid  gland  of  the  dog  put  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt. 

The  submaxillary  gland  receives  fibres  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  as  well  as  the  chorda  tympani  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal. Excitation  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  causes  the 
gland  to  secrete,  but  the  saliva  poured  out  is  different  from 
that  following  chorda  stimulation,  which  is  in  the  dog  abun- 
dant and  comparatively  poor  in  organic  constituents,  and 
accompanied  by  vascular  dilatation :  while  the  "  sympathetic 
saliva,'^  as  it  is  called,  is  less  abundant,  very  rich  in  mucin, 
and  accompanied  by  constriction  of  the  gland  arteries. 
According  to  the  above  view  we  might  suppose  that  the 
chorda  contains  many  transudatory  and  few  trophic  fibres, 
and  the  sympathetic  many  trophic  and  few  transudatory. 
It  might,  however,  well  be  objected  that  the  greater  rich- 
ness in  organic  bodies  of  the  sympathetic  saliva  was  really 
due  to  the  small  quantity  of  blood  reaching  the  gland,  when 
that  nerve  was  stimulated.  This  might  alter  the  nutritive 
phenomena  of  the  cells  and  cause  them  to  form  mucin  in 
unusual  abundance,  in  which  case  the  trophic  influence  of 
the  nerve  would  be  only  indirect.  Experiments  on  the 
parotid  preclude  this  explanation.  That  gland,  like  the  sub- 
maxillary, gets  nerve-fibres  from  two  sources:  a  cerebral  and 
a  sympathetic.  The  latter  enter  the  gland  along  its  artery, 
while  the  former,  originating  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
run  in  a  roundabout  course  to  the  gland.  Stimulation  of  the 
cerebral  fibres  causes  an  abundant  secretion,  rich  in  water 
and  salts,  but  with  hardly  any  organic  constituents.  At  the 
same  time  it  produces  dilatation  of  the  gland  arteries.  Stim- 
ulation of  the  sympathetic  causes  contraction  of  the  parotid 
gland  arteries  and  no  secretion  at  all.  Nevertheless  it  causes 
great  changes  in  the  gland-cells.  If  it  be  first  stimulated 
for  a  while  and  then  the  cerebral  gland-nerve,  the  resulting 
secretion  may  be  ten  times  as  rich  in  organic  bodies  as  that 
obtained  without  previous  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic; 
and  a  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  if  the  two  nerves  be 
stimulated  simultaneously.  So  that  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
though  unable  of  itself  to  cause  a  secretion,  brings  about 
great  chemical  changes  in  the  gland-cells.     It  is  a  distinct 
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trophic  nerve.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  histology. 
Sections  of  the  gland  after  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic show  its  cells  to  be  quite  altered  in  appearance,  and 
in  their  tendency  to  combine  with  carmine,  when  compared 
either  with  those  of  the  resting  gland  or  of  the  gland  which 
has  been  made  to  secrete  by  stimulating  its  glosso-pharyngeal 
branch  alone. 

We  have  still  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  sympathetic 
fibres  may  be  only  indirectly  trophic,  governing  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  cells  through  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels. 
If  this  were  so,  cutting  off  or  diminishing  the  blood-supply 
of  the  gland  in  any  way  ought  to  have  the  same  result  as 
stimulation  of  its  sympathetic  fibres.  Experiment  shows  that 
such  is  not  the  case  and  reduces  us  to  a  direct  trophic  influ- 
ence of  the  nei*ve.  When  the  arteries  are  closed  and  the  cere- 
bral gland-nerve  stimulated,  it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of 
organic  constituents  in  the  secretion  is  as  low  as  usual;  it  re- 
mains almost  exactly  the  same  whether  the  arteries  are  open 
or  closed  or  have  been  previously  open  or  closed.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  sympathetic  does 
not  depend  upon  its  vaso-constrictor  fibres. 

These  observations  make  it  clear  that  the  phenomena  of 
secretion  are  dependent  on  very  complex  conditions,  at  least 
in  the  salivary  glands  and  presumably  in  others.  Primarily 
dependent  upon  filtration  and  dialysis  from  the  blood-vessels 
and  upon  the  physiological  character  of  the  gland-cells,  both 
of  these  factors  are,  we  find,  controlled  by  the  nervous  system, 
such  secreting  cells  being  no  more  automatic  than  striped 
muscle;  and  the  facts  also  give  us  important  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  nervous  system  to  influence  cell  nutrition  directly. 
In  other  simpler  cases,  secretion  seems  to  be  a  mere  direct  re- 
sult of  the  growth  and  life  of  the  secreting  cell;  for  example 
the  formation,  storage  and  discharge  of  fatty  matters  by  the 
oil-glands  of  the  skin. 

Summary.  By  secretion  proper  is  meant  the  separation 
of  such  substances  from  the  blood  as  are  poured  out  on  free 
surfaces  of  the  Body,  whether  external  or  internal.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  is  merely  a  physical  process  dependent  on  fil- 
tration and  dialysis;  for  example,  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lungs,  and  very  watery  liquid 
poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  serous  membranes.  Such 
secretions  are  known  as  transiidata,  and  their  amount  is  only 
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indirectly  controlled  by  the  nervons  system,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the^ latter  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  they 
are  however  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  cells  concerned, 
so  that  the  characters  of  the  transudata  and  their  quantity  are 
altered  when  the  cells  are  diseased.  After  death,  too,  the 
process  of  dialysis  through  such  cells  is  different  from  that 
during  life,  for  the  living  cell  controls  to  a  certain  extent  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  substances  which  it  will  allow  to 
pass  through  it.  The  cells  lining  such  surfaces  are  not,  how- 
ever, secretory  tissues  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  In 
other  cases  the  lining  cells  are  thicker,  and  more  actively 
concerned  in  the  process;  they  are  then  usually  spread  over 
the  recesses  of  a  much  folded  membrane,  so  that  the  whole 
is  rolled  up  into  a  compact  organ  called  a  gland,  the  secre- 
tion of  which  may  contain  only  transudation  elements  (as 
for  example  that  of  th&  lachrymal  glands  which  form  the 
tears)  or  may  contain  a  specific  elemefit,  formed  in  the 
gland  by  its  cells,  in  addition  to  transudation  elements. 
In  both  cases  the  activity  of  the  organ  may  be  influenced 
by  the  nervous  system,  usually  in  a  reflex  manner  (e.g.  the 
watering  of  the  eyes  when  the  eyeball  is  touched  and  the 
saliva  poured  into  the  mouth  when  food  is  tasted),  but  may 
also  be  otherwise  excited,  as  for  example  the  flow  of  tears 
under  the  influence  of  those  changes  of  the  central  nervous 
system  which  are  associated  with  sad  emotions,  or  the  water- 
ing of  the  mouth  at  the  thought  of  dainty  food.  The  nerves 
going  to  such  glands,  besides  controlling  their  blood-vessels^ 
act  upon  the  gland-cells;  one  set  governing  the  amount  of 
transudation  of  water  and  salines  which  shall  take  place 
through  them,  and  another  (in  the  case  of  glands  producing 
secretions  with  one  or  more  specific  elements)  controlling  the 
production  of  these,  by  starting  new  chemical  processes  in 
the  cells  by  which  a  substance  built  up  in  them  during  rest 
is  converted  into  the  specific  element,  which  is  soluble  in  and 
carried  off  by  the  transudation  elements.  What  the  specific 
element  of  a  gland  shall  be,  or  whether  its  secretion  contain 
any,  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  its  special  cells;  how 
much  transudation  and  how  much  specific  element  shall  be 
secreted  at  any  time  is  controlled  by  the  nervous  system; 
just  as  the  contractility  of  a  muscle  depends  on  the  endow- 
ments of  muscular  tissue,  and  whether  it  shall  rest  or  con- 
tract— and  if  the  latter,  how  powerfully — upon  its  nerve. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  INOOME  AKD  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  Material  LoBses  of  the  Body.  All  day  long  while 
life  lasts  each  of  us  is  losing  something  from  his  Body.  The 
air  breathed  into  the  lungs  becomes  in  them  laden  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor^  which  are  carried  of!  with 
it  when  it  is  expired.  The  skin  is  as  constantly  giving  off 
moisture^  the  total  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  being  con- 
siderable^  even  when  the  amount  passed  out  at  any  one  time 
is  so  small  as  to  be  evaporated  at  once  and  so  does  not  collect 
as  drops  of  visible  perspiration.  The  kidneys  again  are  con- 
stantly at  work  separating  water  and  certain  crystalline  ni- 
trogeneous  bodies  from  the  bloody  along  with  some  mineral 
salts.  The  product  of  kidney  activity,  however,  not  being 
forthwith  carried  to  the  surface  but  to  a  reservoir,  in  which 
it  accumulates  and  which  is  only  emptied  at  intervals,  the  ac- 
tivity of  those  organs  appears  at  first  sight  intermittent.  If  to 
these  losses  we  add  certain  other  waste  substances  passed  into 
the  alimentary  caual  and  got  rid  of  along  with  the  undigested 
residue  of  the  food,  and  the  loss  of  hairs  and  of  dried  cells 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  amount 
of  matter  daily  removed  from  the  Body  is  considerable.  The 
actual  quantity  varies  with  the  individual,  with  the  work 
done,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten;  but  the  follow- 
ing table  (p.  300)  gives  approximately  that  of  the  more  im- 
portant daily  material  losses  of  an  average  man. 

The  living  Body  thus  loses  daily  in  round  numbers  4  kilo- 
grams of  matter  (9  lbs.)  and,  since  it  is  unable  to  create  new 
matter,  this  loss  must  be  compensated  for  from  the  exterior 
or  the  tissues  would  soon  dwindle  away  altogether;  or  at  least 
until  they  were  so  impaired  that  life  came  to  an  end.  After 
death  the  losses  would  be  of  a  different  kind,  and  their  quan- 
tity much  more  dependent  upon  surrounding  conditions;  but 
except  under  very  uliusnal  circumstances  the  wasting  away 
wonld  still  continue  in  the  dead  Body.   Moreover,  the  compo- 
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sition  of  tbe  daily  wastes  of  the  living  Body  is  tolerably  con- 
stant; it  does  not  simply  lose  a  quantity  of  matter  weighing 
so  much,  but  a  certain  amount  of  definite  kinds  of  matter, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  so  on;  and  these  same  sub- 
stances must  be  restored  to  it  from  outside,  in  order  that  life 
may  be  continued.  To  give  a  stone  to  one  asking  for  bread 
might  enable  him,  if  he  swallowed  it,  to  make  up  the  weight 
of  matter  lost  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  bread  would  be 
needed  to  keep  him  alive.  The  Body  not  only  requires  a 
flupply  of  matter  from  outside,  but  a  supply  of  certain  definite 
kinds  of  matter. 

The  iKiBses  of  the  Body  in  Energy.  The  daily  expendi- 
ture of  matter  by  the  living  Body  is  not  the  only  one:  as 
continuously  it  loses  in  some  form  or  another  energy,  or  the 
power  of  doing  work;  often  as  mechanical  work  expended  in 
moving  external  objects,  but  even  when  at  rest  energy  is  con- 
stantly being  lost  to  the  Body  in  the  form  of  heat,  by  radia- 
tion and  conduction  to  surrounding  objects,  by  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  by  removal  in  warm 
excretions.  Unless  the  Body  can  make  energy  it  must  there- 
fore receive  a  certain  supply  of  it  also  from  the  exterior,  or  it 
would  very  soon  cease  to  carry  on  any  of  its  vital  work;  it 
would  be  unable  to  move  and  would  cool  down  to  the  temper- 
ature of  surrounding  objects.  The  discoveries  of  this  century 
having  shown  that  energy  is  as  indestructible  and  uncreatable 
(see  Physics)  as  matter,  we  are  led  to  look  for  the  sources  of 
the  supply  of  it  to  the  Body;  and  finding  that  the  living  Body 
daily  receives  it  and  dies  when  the  supply  is  cut  off,  we  no 
longer  suppose,  with  the  older  physiologists,  that  it  works  by 
means  of  a  mysterious  vital  force  existing  in  or  created  by  it; 
but  that  getting  energy  from  the  outside  it  utilizes  it  for  its 
purposes — for  the  performance  of  its  nutritive  and  other  living 
work — ^and  then  returns  it  to  the  exterior  in  what  the  physi- 
cists know  as  a  degraded  state;  that  is,  in  a  less  utilizable 
condition.  While  energy  like  matter  is  indestructible  it  is, 
unlike  matter,  transmutable;  iron  is  always  iron  and  gold 
4ilways  gold;  neither  can  by  any  means  which  we  possess  be 
converted  into  any  other  form  of  matter;  and  so  the  Body, 
needing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  to  build  it 
and  to  cover  its  daily  losses,  must  be  supplied  with  those  very 
substances.  As  regards  energy  this  is  not  the  case.  While 
the  total  amount  of  it  in  the  universe  is  constant,  its  form  is 
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constantly  subject  to  change— and  that  one  in  which  it  enters 
the  Body  need  not  be  that  in  which  it  exists  while  in  it,  nor 
that  in  which  it  leaves  it.  Daily  losing  heat  and  mechanical 
work  the  Body  does  not  ueed^  coald  not  in  fact  much  utilize 
energy,  supplied  to  it  in  these  forms;  but  it  does  need  energy 
of  some  form  and  in  amount  equivalent  to  that  which  it  loses. 
The  Conservation  of  Energy.  The  forms  of  energy  yet 
discovered  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  kinds  of  matter. 
Still  we  all  know  several  of  them;  such  as  light,  heat^  sound, 
electricity,  and  mechanical  work;  and  most  people  nowadays 
know  that  some  of  these  forms  are  interconvertible,  so  that 
directly  or  indirectly. we  can  turn  one  into  another.  In  such 
changes  it  is  found  that  a  definite  amount  of  one  kind  always 
disappears  to  give  rise  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  other:  or, 
in  other  words,  that  so  much  of  the  first  form  is  equivalent 
to  so  much  of  the  second.  In  a  steam-engine,  heat  is  pro- 
duced in  the  furnace;  when  the  engine  is  at  work  all  of  this 
jsnergy  does  not  leave  it  as  heat;  some  goes  as  mechanical 
work,  and  the  more  work  the  engine  does  the  greater  is  the 
difference  between  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace  and  that 
?ieaving  the  machine.  If,  however,  we  used  the  work  for  rub- 
bing two  rough  surfaces  together  we  could  get  the  heat  back 
again,  and  if  (which  of  course  is  impossible  in  practice)  we 
could  avoid  all  friction  in  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine, 
the  quantity  thus  restored  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
i^xcess  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace  over  that  leaving 
the  engine.  Having  turned  some  of  the  heat  into  mechanical 
work  we  could  thus  turn  the  work  back  into  heat  again,  and 
find  it  yield  exactly  the  amount  which  seemed  lost.  Or  we 
might  use  the  engine  to  drive  an  electro-magnetic  machine 
and  so  turn  part  of  the  heat  liberated  in  its  furnace  first  into 
mechanical  work  and  that  into  electricity;  and  if  we  chose  to 
use  the  latter  with  the  proper  apparatus,  we  could  turn  more 
or  less  of  it  into  light,  and  so  have  a  great  part  of  the  energy 
which  first  became  conspicuous  as  heat  in.the  engine  furnace, 
now  manifested  in  the  form  of  light  at  some  distant  point. 
In  fact,  starting  with  a  given  quantity  of  one  kind  of  energy, 
we  may  by. proper: contrivances  turn  all  or  some  of  it  into 
one  or  more  other  forms;  and  if  ,we  collected  all  the  final 
forms  and  retransformed  them  into  the  first,  we  should  have 
exactly  the  amount  of  it  which  had  disappeared  when  tho 
^ther  kinds  appeared.     This  law,  that  energy  can  change  its 
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form  but  that  its  amount  is  invariable^  that  it  cannot  be  created 
or  destroyed  but  simply  transmuted^  is  known  as  the  law  of 
the  Conservation  of  Energy  (see  Physics),  and,  like  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe,  whether  concerned  with  animate  or 
inanimate  objects. 

Since  all  forms  of  energy  are  interconvertible  it  is  con- 
venient in  comparing  amounts  of  different  kinds  to  express 
them  in  terms  of  some  one  kind,  by  saying  how  much  of  that 
standard  form  the  given  amount  of  the  kind  spoken  of  would 
give  rise  to  if  completely  converted  into  it.  Since  the  most 
easily  measured  form  of  energy  is  mechanical  work  this  is 
commonly  taken  as  the  standard  form,  and  the  quantities  of 
others  are  expressed  by  saying  how  great  a  distance  against 
the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  a  given  weight  could 
be  raised  by  the  energy  in  question,  if  it  were  all  spent  in 
lifting  the  weight.  The  units  of  mechanical  work  being  the 
kilogrammeter  or  the  foot-pound,  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  any  given  kind  of  energy  is  the  number  of  kilogrammeters 
or  foot-pounds  of  work  its  unit  quantity  would  perform  if 
converted  into  mechanical  work  and  used  to  raise  a  weight; 
For  example  the  unit  quantity  of  heat  is  that  necessary  to 
raise  one  kilogram  of  water  one  degree  centigrade  in  temper- 
ature; or  sometimes,  in  books  written  in  English,  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  warm  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahren* 
heit.  When  therefore  we  say  that  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  is  423  kilogrammeters  we  mean  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  would  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  in  temperature 
from  4**  C.  to  5°  C.  would,  if  all  turned  into  mechanical  work, 
be  able  to  raise  one  kilogram  423  meters  against  the  attraction 
of  the  earth;  and  conversely,  that  this  amount  of  mechanical 
work  if  turned  into  heat  would  warm  a  kilogram  of  water 
one  degree  centigrade.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
taking  the  Fahrenheit  thermometric  scale  and  using  feet  and 
pounds  as  measures,  is  772  foot-pounds. 

Potential  and  Kinetic  Energy.  At  times  energy  seems 
to  be  lost.  Ordinarily  we  only  observe  it  when  it  is  doing 
work  and  producing  some  change  in  matter:  but  sometimes 
it  is  at  rest,  stored  away  and  producing  no  changes  that  we 
recognize  and  thus  seems  to  have  been  destroyed.  Energy  at 
work  is  known  as  kinetic  energy;  energy  at  rest,  not  produc- 
ing changes  in  matter,  is  called  potential  energy.     Suppose  a 
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stone  pulled  up  by  a  string  and  left  suspended  in  the  air. 
We  know  a  certain  amount  of  energy  was  used  to  lift  it;  but 
while  it  hangs  we  have  neither  heat  nor  light  nor  mechanical 
work  to  represent  it.  Still  the  energy  is  not  lost;  we  know 
we  have  only  to  cut  the  string  and  the  weight  will  fall^  and 
striking  something  give  rise  to  heat.  Or  we  may  wind  up  a 
spring  and  keep  it  so  by  a  catch.  In  winding  it  up  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  mechanical  work  was  used 
to  alter  the  form  of  the  spring.  Until  the  catch  is  removed 
this  energy  remains  stored  away  as  potential  energy:  but  we 
know  it  is  not  lost.  Once  the  spring  is  let  loose  again  it  may 
drive  a  clock  or  a  watch^  and  in  so  doing  will  perform  again 
just  so  much  work  as  was  spent  in  coiling  it;  and  when  the 
watch  has  run  down  this  energy  will  all  have  been  turned 
into  other  forms — mainly  heat  developed  in  the  friction  of 
the  parts  of  the  watch  against  one  another:  but  partly  also 
in  producing  movements  of  the  air^  a  portion  of  which  we 
ean  readily  observe  in  the  sound  of  its  ticking.  The  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  does  not  say,  then,  that  either  the 
total  potential  or  the  total  kinetic  energy  in  the  universe  is 
constant  in  amount:  but  that  the  sum  of  the  two  is  invariable, 
while  constantly  undergoing  changes  from  kinetic  to  potential 
and  vice  versa :  and  from  one  form  of  kinetic  to  another. 

The  Energy  of  Chemioal  Affinity.  Between  every  two 
chemical  atoms  which  are  capable  of  entering  into  combina- 
tion there  exists  a  certain  amount  of  potential  energy;  when 
they  unite  this  energy  is  liberated,  usually  in  the  form  of  heat, 
and  once  they  have  combined  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic 
energy  must  be  spent  to  pull  them  apart  again;  this  being 
exactly  the  amount  which  was  liberated  when  they  united. 
The  more  stable  the  compound  formed  the  more  kinetic 
energy  appears  during  its  formation,  and  the  more  must  be 
spent  to  break  it  up  again.  One  may  imagine  the  separated 
atoms  as  two  balls  pushed  together  by  springs,  the  strength 
of  the  spring  being  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  their 
.chemical  affinity.  Once  they  are  let  loose  and  permitted  to 
strike  together  the  potential  energy  previously  represented  by 
the  compressed  springs  disappears,  and  in  its  place  we  have 
the  kinetic  energy,  represented  by  the  heat  developed  when 
the  balls  strike  together.  To  pull  them  apart  again,  against 
the  springs,  to  their  original  positions,  just  so  much  mechani- 
cal work  must  be  spent  as  is  the  equivalent  of  that  amount 
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of  heat  which  appeared  when  they  struck;  and  thus  kinetio 
energy  will  again  become  latent  in  breaking  np  the  compound 
represented  by  the  two  in  contact.  The  energy  liberated  in 
chemical  combination  is  the  most  important  source  of  that 
used  in  our  machines:  and  also  of  that  spent  by  the  living 
Body. 

The  Belatioii  between  the  Matters  Bemoved  ftom  the 
Body  daily  and  the  Energy  Spent  by  it.  A  working  loco- 
motive isy  we  know^  constantly  losing  matter  to  the  exterior 
in  the  form  of  ashes  and  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  the 
latter  being  mainly  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor.  The 
engine  also  expends  energy^  not  only  in  the  form  of  heat 
radiated  to  the  air,  but  as  mechanical  work  in  drawing  the 
cars  against  the  resistance  offered  by  friction  or  sometimes, 
up  an  incline,  by  gravity.  Now  the  engine^lriver  knows  that 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  losses  of  matter  and 
the  expenditure  of  energy,  so  that  he  has  to  stoke  his  furnace 
more  frequently  and  allow  a  greater  draft  of  air  through  it  in 
going  up  a  gradient  than  when  running  on  the  level.  The 
more  work  the  engine  does  the  more  coals  and  air  it  needs  to 
make  up  for  its  greater  waste.  If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this 
relationship  between  work  and  waste,  the  first  answer  natu- 
rally is  that  the  engine  is  a  machine  the  special  object  of 
which  is  to  convert  heat  into  mechanical  work,  and  so  the 
more  work  it  has  to  do  the  more  heat  is  required  for  conver- 
sion, and  consequently  the  more  coals  must  be  burnt.  This, 
however,  opens  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  heat — of  all 
that  vast  amount  of  kinetic  energy  which  is  liberated  in  the 
furnace;  and  to  answer  this  we  must  consider  in  what  forms 
matter  and  energy  enter  the  furnace,  since  the  energy  liber- 
ated there  must  be  carried  in  somehow  from  outside.  For 
present  purposes  coals  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  both  of  which  substances  tend  to 
forcibly  combine  with  oxygen  at  high  temperatures,  forming 
in  the  one  case  carbon  dioxide  and  in  the  other  water.  The 
oxygen  necessary  to  form  these  compounds  being  supplied 
by  the  air  entering  the  furnace,  all  the  potential  energy  of 
chemical  affinity  which  existed  between  the  uncombined 
elements  becomes  kinetic,  and  is  liberated  as  heat  when  the 
combination  takes  place.  The  energy  utilized  by  the  engine 
is  therefore  supplied  to  it  in  the  form  of  potential  energy, 
associated  with  the  uncombined  forms  of  matter  which  reach 
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the  furnace.  Once  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  combined 
with  oxygen  they  are  no  longer  of  any  nse  as  liberators  of 
energy;  and  the  compounds  formed  if  retained  in  the  furnace 
would  only  clog  it  and  impede  farther  combustion;  they  are 
therefore  got  rid  of  as  wastes  through  the  smoke-stack.  The 
engine,  in  short,  receives  uncombined  elements  associated 
with  potential  energy;  and  loses  combined  elements  (which 
have  lost  the  energy  previously  associated  with  them)  and 
kinetic  energy:  it, so  to  speak,  separates  the  energy  from  the 
matter  with  which  it  was  connected,  utilizes  it,  and  gets  rid 
of  the  exhausted  matter.  The  amount  of  kinetic  energy 
liberated  during  such  chemical  combinations  is  very  great; 
a  kilogram  of  carbon  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  carbon 
dioxide  sets  free  8080  units  of  heat,  or  calories.  During  the 
combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water  even 
more  energy  is  liberated,  one  kilogram  of  hydrogen  when 
completely  burnt  liberating  more  than  thirty-four  thousand 
of  the  same  units.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  this  can  be 
calculated  if  it  is  remembered  that  one  heat  unit  =  423 
kilogrammeters. 

Turning  now  to  the  living  Body  we  find  that  its  income 
and  expenditure  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  steam- 
engine.  It  receives  from  the  exterior  substances  capable  of 
entering  into  chemical  union;  these  combine  in  it  and  liber- 
ate energy;  and  it  loses  kinetic  energy  and  the  products  of 
combination.  From  the  outside  it  takes  oxygen  through  the 
lungs,  and  oxidizable  substances  (in  the  form  of  foods) 
through  the  alimentary  canal;  these  combine  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  living  cells  just  as  the  carbon  and 
oxygen,  which  will  not  unite  at  ordinary  temperatures,  com- 
bine under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  furnace  of  the* 
engine;  the  energy  liberated  is  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
Body,  while  the  useless  products  of  combination  are  got  rid 
of.  To  explain,  then,  the  fact  that  our  Bodies  go  on  working 
we  have  no  need  to  invoke  some  special  mysterious  power 
resident  in  them  and  capable  of  creating  energy,  a  vital  force' 
having  no  relation  with  other  natural  forces,  such  as  th& 
older  physiologists  used  to  imagine.  The  Body  needs  and' 
gets  a  supply  of  energy  from  the  exterior  just  as  the  steam-' 
engine  does,  food  and  air  being  to  one  what  coals  and  air  are* 
to  the  other;  each  is  a  machine  in  which  energy  is  liberated 
by  chemical  combinations  and  then  used  for  special  work; 
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the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
mechanism  which  utilizes  it  in  each  case,  and  not  upon  any 
peculiarity  in  the  energy  utilized  or  in  its  source.  The  Body 
is,  howcTer,  a  far  more  economical  machine  than  any  steam- 
engine;  of  all  the  energy  liberated  in  the  latter  only  a  small 
fraction,  about  one  eighth,  is  usefully  employed,  while  our 
Bodies  can  utilize  for  the  performance  of  muscular  work 
alone  one  fifth  of  the  whole  energy  supplied  to  them;  leaving 
out  of  account  altogether  the  nutritive  and  other  work  carried 
on  in  them,  and  the  heat  lost  from  them. 

The  Conditions  of  Oxidation  in  the  Lining  Body.  Al- 
though the  general  principles  applied  in  the  Body  and  the 
steam-engine  for  getting  utilizable  energy  are  the  same,  in 
minor  points  obvious  differences  are  found  between  the  two. 
In  the  first  place  the  coals  of  an  engine  are  oxidized  only  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  one  which  would  be  instantly  fatal 
to  our  Bodies,  which,  although  warm  when  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  inanimate  objects,  are  very  slow  fires  when  com- 
pared with  a  furnace.  Chemistry  and  physics,  however, 
teach  us  that  this  difference  is  quite  unimportant  so  far  as 
concerns  the  amount  of  energy  liberated.  If  magnesium 
wire  be  ignited  in  the  air  it  will  become  white-hot,  flame,  and 
leave  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  only  a  certain  amount  of 
incombustible  rust  or  magnesia,  which  consists  of  the  metal 
combined  with  oxygen.  The  heat  and  light  evolved  in  the 
process  represent  of  course  the  energy  which,  in  a  potential 
form,  was  associated  with  the  magnesium  and  oxygen  before 
their  combination.  We  can,  however,  oxidize  the  metal  in  a 
different  way,  attended  with  no  evolution  of  light  and  no 
Tery  perceptible  rise  of  temperature.  If,  for  instance,  we 
leave  it  in  wet  air  it  will  become  gradually  turned  into  mag- 
nesia without  having  ever  been  hot  to  the  touch  or  luminous 
to  the  eye.  The  process  will,  however,  take  days  or  weeks; 
and  while  in  this  slow  oxidation  just  as  much  energy  is  liber- 
ated as  in  the  former  case,  it  now  all  takes  the  form  of  heat; 
and  instead  of  being  liberated  in  a  short  time  is  spread  over 
a  much  longer  one,  as  the  gradual  chemical  combination 
takes  place.  The  slowly  oxidizing  magnesium  is,  therefore, 
at  no  moment  noticeably  hot,  since  it  loses  its  heat  to  sur- 
rounding objects  as  fast  as  it  is  generated.  The  oxidations 
occurring  in  our  Bodies  are  of  this  slow  kind.  An  ounce  of 
arrowroot  oxidized  in  a  fire,  and  in.  the  Human  Body,  would 
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liberate  exactly  as  mncli  energy  in  one  case  as  the  other,  bat 
the  oxidation  would  take  place  in  a  few  minutes  and  at  a 
high  temperature  in  the  former,  and  slowly,  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, in  the  latter.  In  the  second  place,  the  engine  dif- 
fers from  the  living  Body  in  the  fact  that  the  oxidations  in  it 
all  take  place  in  a  small  area,  the  furnace,  and  so  the  tem- 
perature there  becomes  very  high;  while  in  our  Bodies  the 
oxidations  take  place  all  over,  in  each  of  the  living  cells; 
there  is  no  one  furnace  or  hearth  where  all  the  energy  is  lib- 
erated for  the  whole  and  transferred  thence  in  one  form  or 
another  to  distant  parts:  and  this  is  another  reason  why  no 
one  part  of  the  Body  attains  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  Fuel  of  the  Body.  This  is  clearly  different  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  engine:  no  one  could  live  by  eating  coals. 
This  difference,  again,  is  subsidiary;  a  gas-engine  requires 
different  fuel  from  an  ordinary  locomotive;  and  the  Body  re- 
quires a  somewhat  different  one  from  either.  It  needs,  as 
foods,  substances  which  can,  in  the  first  place,  be  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal  and  carried  to  the  various  tissues; 
and,  in  the  second,  can  be  oxidized  at  a  low  temperature  in 
the  blood  or  tissues,  or  can  be  converted  by  the  living  cells 
into  compounds  which  can  be  so  oxidized.  With  some  trivial 
exceptions,  all  substances  which  fulfil  these  conditions  are 
complex  chemical  compounds,  and  to  understand  their  utili- 
zation in  the  Body  we  must  extend  a  little  the  statements 
above  made  as  to  the  liberation  of  energy  in  chemical  com- 
binations. The  general  law  may  be  stated  thus:  Energy  is 
liberated  whenever  chemical  union  takes  place :  and  whenever 
more  stable  compounds  are  formed  from  less  stable  ones,  in 
which  the  constituent  atoms  were  less  firmly  held  together. 
Of  the  liberation  by  simple  combination  we  have  already  seen 
an  instance  in  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  a  furnace;  but  the 
union  need  not  be  an  oxidation.  Every  one  knows  how  hot 
quicklime  becomes  when  it  is  slaked;  the  water  combining 
strongly  with  the  lime,  and  energy  being  liberated  in  the 
form  of  heat  during  the  process.  Of  the  liberation  of  energy 
by  the  breaking  down  of  a  complex  compound,  in  which  the 
atoms  are  only  feebly  united,  into  simpler  and  stabler  ones, 
we  get  an  example  in  alcoholic  fermentation.  During  that 
process  grape-sugar  is  broken  down  into  more  stable  com- 
pounds, mainly  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  while  oxygen  is 
at  the  same  time  taken  up.    To  pull  apart  the  carbon,  hydra 
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gen,  and  oxygen  of  the  sugar  molecule  requires  a  certain 
expenditure  of  kinetic  energy:  but  in  the  simultaneous  for- 
mation of  the  new  and  stabler  compounds  a  greater  amount  of 
energy  is  set  free,  and  the  difference  appears  as  heat,  so  that 
the  brewer  frequently  has  to  cool  his  vats  with  ice.  It  is  by 
processes  like  this  latter,  rather  than  by  direct  combinations, 
that  most  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  Body  is  obtained;  the 
complex  proteids  and  fats  and  starches  and  sugar  taken  as 
food  being  broken  down  (usually  with  concomitant  oxida- 
tion) into  simpler  and  more  stable  compounds. 

Oxidation  by  Suocessiye  Steps.  In  the  furnace  of  an 
engine  the  oxidation  takes  place  completely  at  once.  The 
carbon  and  hydrogen  leaving  it,  if  it  is  well  managed,  are 
each  in  the  state  of  their  most  stable  oxygen  compound. 
But  this  need  not  be  so :  we  might  first  oxidize  the  carbon  so 
as  to  form  carbon  monoxide,  GO,  and  get  a  certain  amount  of 
heat;  and  then  oxidize  the  carbon  monoxide  farther  so  as  to 
form  carbon  dioxide,  GO,,  and  get  more  heat.  If  we  add 
together  the  amounts  of  heat  liberated  in  each  stage,  the  sum 
will  be  exactly  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  obtained 
if  the  carbon  had  been  completely  burnt  to  the  state  of  car- 
bon dioxide  at  first.  Every  one  who  has  studied  chemistry 
wiU  think  of  many  similar  cases.  As  the  process  is  impor- 
tant physiologically,  we  may  take  another  example,  say  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  This  may  be  burnt  completely  and  di- 
rectly, giving  rise  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water — 

G,H,0   +   0,      =      2G0,    +     3H.0 

1  Aloohol.      6  Oxygen.       8  Carbon  dioxide.       S  Water. 

But  instead  of  this  we  can  oxidize  the  alcohol  by  stages,  get- 
ting at  each  stage  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  heat 
evolved.  By  combining  it  first  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  we 
get  aldehyde  and  water — 

G,H.O    +    0    =    G.H^O  +  H,0 

1  Alcohol.       1  Oxygen.       1  Aldehyde.       1  Water. 

Then  we  add  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  aldehyde  and  get 
acetic  acid  (vinegar) — 

0,H,0    +     O    =    G.H,0, 

1  Aldehyde.      1  Oxygen.       1  Acetic  acid. 
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And  finally  we  may  oxidize  the  acetic  acid  so  as  to  get  carbon 
dioxide  and  water — 

■ 

C,H,0,  +  0,  =  2C0.  +  2H,0. 

We  get,  iu  both  cases,  from  one  molecule  of  alcohol,  two 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  three  of  water;  and  six  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen are  taken  up.  In  each  stage  of  the  gradual  oxidation  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  evolved;  and  the  sum  of  these  is 
exactly  the  amount  which  would  have  been  evolved  by  burn- 
ing the  alcohol  completely  at  once. 

The  food  taken  into  the  Body  is  for  the  most  part  oxi- 
dized in  this  gradual  manner;  the  products  of  imperfect 
combustion  in  one  set  of  cells  being  carried  off  and  more 
completely  oxidized  in  another  set,  until  the  final  products, 
no  longer  capable  of  further  oxidation  in  the  Body,  are  car- 
ried to  the  lungs,  or  kidneys,  or  skin,  and  got  rid  of.  A  great 
object  of  physiology  is  to  trace  all  intermediate  compounds 
between  the  food  which  enters  and  the  waste  products  which 
leave;  to  find  out  just  how  far  chemical  degradation  is  carried 
in  each  organ,  and  what  substances  are  thus  formed  in  vari- 
ous parts :  but  at  present  this  part  of  the  science  is  very  im- 
perfect.   . 

The  ntilisraition  of  Energy  in  the  Human  Body.  In 
the  steam-engine  energy  is  liberated  as  heat;  some  of  the  heat 
is  used  to  evaporate  water  and  expand  the  resulting  steam; 
and  then  the  steam  to  drive  a  piston.  But  in  the  living  Body 
it  is  very  probable  (indeed  almost  certain)  that  a  great  part 
of  the  energy  liberated  by  chemical  transformations  does  not 
first  take  the  form  of  heat;  though  some  of  it  does.  This, 
again,  does  not  affect  the  general  principle:  the  source  of 
energy  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases;  it  is  merely  the 
form  which  it  takes  that  is  different.  In  a  galvanic  cell 
energy  is  liberated  during  the  union  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  we  may  so  arrange  matters  as  to  get  this  energy  as 
heat;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  may  lead  much  of  it  off,  as 
a  galvanic  current,  and  use  it  to  drive  a  magneto-electric 
machine  before  it  has  taken  the  form  of  heat  at  all.  In  fact, 
that  heat  may  be  used  to  do  mechanical  work  we  must  reduce 
some  of  it  to  a  lower  temperature:  an  engine  needs  a  con- 
denser of  some  kind  as  well  as  a  furnace;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  cooler  the  condenser  the  greater  the  proper- 
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tion  of  the  whole  heat  liberated  in  the  farnace  which  can  be 
iiBed  to  do  work.  Now  in  a  muscle  there  is  no  condenser;  its 
temperatnre  is  uniform  throughout.  So  when  it  contracts 
.  and  lifts  a  weight,  the  energy  employed  must  be  liberated  in 
some  other  form  than  heat — some  form  which  the  muscular 
fibre. can  use  without  a  condenser. 

Summary.  The  living  Body  is  continually  losing  mat- 
ter and  expending  energy.  So  long  as  we  regard  it  as  work- 
ing by  virtue  of  some  vital  force,  the  power  of  generating 
which  it  has  inherited,  the  waste  is  difficult  to  account  for, 
since  it  is  far  more  than  we  can  imagine  as  due  merely  to 
wear  and  tear  of  the  working  parts.  When,  however,  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  income  of  the  Body^  and  of  its  ex- 
penditure, from  a  chemico-physical  point  of  view,  we  get  the 
.clue  to  the  puzzle.  The  Body  does  not  waste  because  it 
works,  but  works  because  it  wastes.  The  working  power  is 
obtained  by  chemical  changes  occurring  in  it,  associated  with 
the  liberation  of  energy  which  the  living  cells  utilize;  and 
.the  products  of  these  chemical  changes,  being  no  longer 
available  as  sources  of  energy,  are  passed  out.  The  chemical 
changes  concerned  are  mainly  the  breaking  down  of  complex 
and  unstable  chemical  compounds  into  simpler  and  more 
.stable  ones, .with  concomitant  oxidation.  Accordingly  the 
material  losses  of  the  Body  are  highly  or  completely  oxidized, 
tolerably  simple,  chemical  compounds;  and  its  material  in- 
come is  mainly  uncombined  oxygen  and  oxidizable  substances, 
the  former  obtained  through  the  lungs,  the  latter  through 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  energy,  its  income  is  the  potential 
energy  of  uncombined  or  feebly  combined  elements,  which 
are  capable  of  combining  or  of  forming  more  stable  com- 
pounds; and  its  final  expenditure  is  kinetic  energy  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  mechanical  work  and  heat.  Given 
oxygen,  all  oxidizable  bodies  will  not  serve  to  keep  the  Body 
alive  and  working,  but  only  those  which  (1)  are  capable  of 
absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  (2)  those  which 
are  oxidizable  at  the  temperature  of  the  Body  under  the  influ- 
ence of  protoplasm.  Just  as  carbon  and  oxygen  will  not 
unite  in  the  furnace  of  an  engine  unless  the  fire  be  lighted  by 
the  application  of  a  match  but,  when  once  started,  the  heat 
evolved  at  one  point  will  serve  to  bring  about  the  conditions 
of  combination  through  the  rest  of  the  mass,  so  the  oxida- 
tions of  the  Body  only  occur  under  special  conditions;  and 
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these  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Every  new 
Human  Being  starts  as  a  portion  of  protoplasm  separated 
from  a  parent  and  affording  the  conditions  for  those  chemi- 
cal combinations  which  snpply  to  living  matter  its  working 
power:  this  serves,  like  the  energy  of  the  burning  part  of  a 
fire  to  start  similar  processes  in  other  portions  of  matter.  At 
present  we  know  nothing  in  physiology  answering  to  the 
match  which  lights  a  furnace;  those  manifestations  of  energy 
which  we  call  life  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eratiouy  as  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  from  one 
watcher  to  another.  Science  may  at  some  time  teach  us  how 
to  bring  the  chemical  constituents  of  protoplasm  into  that 
combination  in  which  they  possess  the  faculty  of  starting 
oxidations  under  those  conditions  which  characterize  life; 
then  we  shall  have  learnt  to  strike  the  vital  match.  For 
the  present  we  must  be  content  to  study  the  properties  of 
that  form  of  matter  which  possesses  living  faculties;  since 
there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  it  has  ever  been  produced, 
within  our  experience,  apart  from  the  influence  of  matter 
already  living.  How  the  vital  spark  first  originated,  how 
molecules  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  first 
united  with  water  and  salts  to  form  protoplasm,  we  have  no 
scientific  data  to  ground  a  positive  opinion  upon,  and  such  as 
we  may  have  must  rest  upon  other  grounds. 


OHAPTBB  XX. 
FOODS. 

Foods  as  Tissue-formers.  Hitherto  we  hare  considered 
foods  merely  as  source  of  energy,  bat  they  are  also  required 
to  build  up  the  substance  of  the  Body.  From  birth  to  man- 
hood we  increase  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  that  not  merely  by 
accumulating  water  and  such  substances,  but  by  forming  more 
bone,  more  muscle,  more  brain,  and  so  on,  from  materials 
which  are  not  necessarily  bone  or  muscle  or  nenre-tissue. 
Alongside  of  the  processes  by  which  complex  substances  are 
broken  down  and  oxidized  and  energy  liberated,  constructive 
processes  take  place  by  which  new  complex  bodies  are  formed 
from  simpler  substances  taken  as  food.  A  great  part  of  the 
energy  liberated  in  the  Body  is  in  fact  utilized  first  for  this 
purpose,  since  to  construct  complex  unstable  molecules,  like 
those  of  protoplasm,  from  the  simpler  compounds  taken  into 
the  Body,  needs  an  expenditure  of  kinetic  energy.  Even 
after  full  growth,  when  the  Body  ceases  to  gain  weight,  the 
same  synthetic  processes  go  on;  the  living  tissues  are  steadily 
broken  down  and  constantly  reconstructed,  as  we  see  illus- 
trated by  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  been  starved  for 
some  time,  and  who  loses  not  only  his  power  of  doing  work 
and  of  maintaining  his  bodily  temperature  but  also  a  great 
part  of  his  living  tissues.  If  again  fed  properly  he  soon 
makes  new  fat  and  new  muscle  and  regains  his  original  mass. 
Another  illustration  of  the  continuance  of  constructive 
powers  during  the  whole  of  life  is  afforded  by  the  growth  of 
the  muscles  when  exercised  properly. 

Since  the  tissues,  on  ultimate  analysis,  yield  mainly  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  it  might  be  supposed 
a  priori  thai  a  supply  of  these  elements  in  the  uncombined 
state  would  serve  as  material  for  the  constructive  forces  of 
the  Body  to  work  with.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  animal  body  requires, 
for  the  most  part,  highly  complex  compounds  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  new  tissue  elements.  All  the  active  tissues  yield 
on  analysis  large  quantities  of  proteids  which^  as  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  I,  enter  always  into  the  structure  of  protoplasm. 
Kow^  so  far  as  we  know  at  preaent^"^  the  animal  body  is  unable 
to  build  up  proteids  from  'simpler  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
although  when  given  one  variety  of  them  it  can  convert  that 
one  into  others,  and  combine  them  with  other  things  to  form 
protoplasm.  Hence  proteids  are  an  essential  article  of  diet, 
in  order  to  replace  the  proteid  of  the  living  cells  which  is 
daily  broken  down  and  eliminated  in  the  form  of  urea  and 
other  waste  substances.  Even  albuminoids  (p.  10),  although 
so  nearly  allied  to  proteids,  will  not  serve  to  replace  them 
entirely  in  a  diet;  a  man  fed  abundantly  on  gelatine,  fats, 
and  starches  would  starve  as  certainly,  though  not  so  quickly, 
as  if  he  got  no  nitrogenous  food  at  all:  his  tissue  waste  would 
not  be  made  good,  and  he  would  at  last  be  no  more  able  to 
utilize  the  energy-yielding  materials  supplied  to  him  than  a 
worn-out  steam-engine  could  employ  the  heat  of  a  fire  in  its 
furnace.  So,  too,  the  animal  is  unable  to  take  the  carbon  for 
the  construction  of  its  tissues,  from  such  simple  compounds 
as  carbon  dioxide.*  Its  constructive  power  is  limited  to  the 
utilization  of  the  carbon  contained  in  more  complex  and  less 
stable  compounds,  such  as  proteids,  fats  or  sugars. 

Nearly  all  the  tissue-forming  foods  must  therefore  consist 
of  complex  substances,  and  of  these  a  part  must  be  proteids, 
since  the  Body  can  utilize  nitrogen  for  tissue  formation  only 
when  supplied  with  it  in  that  form.  The  bodies  thus  taken 
in  are  sooner  or  later  broken  down  into  simpler  ones  and 
eliminated;  some  at  once  in  order  to  yield  energy,  othen 
only  after  having  first  been  built  up  into  part  of  a  living  cell. 
The  partial  exceptions  afforded  by  such  losses  to  the  Body  as 
milk  for  suckling  the  young,  or  the  albuminous  and  fatty 
bodies  stored  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  egg  of  a  bird,  are 
only  apparent;  the  chemical  degradation  id  only  postponed, 
taking  place  in  the  body  of  the  offspring  instead  of  that  of 
the  parent.  In  all  cases  animals  are  thus,  essentially,  proteid 
consumers  or  wasters,  and  breakers  down  of  complex  bodies; 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  which  they  take  as  foods 
in.  the  form  of  complex  unstable  bodies,  ultimately  leaving 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  some  few  of  the  lower  animals 
which  contain  chlorophjl  can  manufacture  proteids  and  utilise  carbon 
dioxide. 
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them  in  the  simpler  componndsy  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and 
urea;  which  are  incapable  of  either  jrielding  energy  or  build- 
ing tissue  for  any  other  animal  and  so  of  serving  it  as  food. 
The  question  immediately  suggests  itself — How,  since  animals 
are  constantly  breaking  up  these  complex  bodies  and  cannot 
again  build  them,  is  the  supply  kept  up  ?  For  example,  the 
supply  of  proteids,  substances  which  cannot  be  made  arti- 
ficially by  any  process  which  we  know,  and  yet  are  necessary 
foods  for  all  animals,  and  daily  destroyed  by  them. 

The  Food  of  Plants.  As  regards  our  own  Bodies  the 
question  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  might  perhaps  be 
answered  by  saying  that  we  get  our  proteids  from  the  flesh 
of  the  other  animals  which  we  eat.  But,  then,  we  have  to 
account  for  the  possession  of  them  by  those  animals;  since 
they  cannot  make  them  from  urea  and  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  any  more  than  we  can.  The  animals  eaten  get  them^ 
in  fact,  from  plants  which  are  the  great  proteid  formers  of 
the  world,  so  that  the  most  carnivorous  animal  really  depends 
for  its  most  essential  foods  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom;  the 
fox  that  devours  a  hare  in  the  long-run  lives  on  the  proteids 
of  the  herbs  that  the  hare  had  previously  eaten.  All  animals 
are  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  parasites;  they  only  do  half  of 
their  own  nutritive  work,  just  the  final  stages,  leaving  all  the 
rest  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  using  the  products  of  its 
labor  ;  and  plants  are  able  to  meet  this  demand  because  they 
can  live  on  the  simple  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  eliminated  by  animals,  building  up  out  of  them  new 
complex  substances  which  animals  can  use  as  food.  A  green 
plant,  supplied  with  ammonium  salts,  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
and  some  minerals,  will  grow  and  build  up  large  quantities 
of  proteids,  fats,  starches,  and  similar  things;  it  will  pull  the 
stable  compounds  eliminated  by  animals  to  pieces,  and  build 
them  up  into  complex  unstable  bodies,  capable  of  yielding 
energy  when  again  broken  down.  However,  to  do  such  work, 
to  break  up  stable  combinations  and  make  from  them  less 
stable,  needs  a  supply  of  kinetic  energy  which  disappears  in 
the  process,  being  stored  away  as  potential  energy  in  the  new 
compound ;  and  we  may  ask  whence  it  is  that  the  plant  gets 
the  supply  of  energy  which  it  thus  utilizes  for  chemical  con- 
struction, since  its  simple  and  highly  oxidized  foods  can  yield 
it  none.  It  has  been  proved  that  for  this  purpose  the  green 
plant  uses  the  energy  of  sunlight :  those  of  its  cells  which  con- 
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tain  the  substance  called  chlorophyl  (leaf  green)  have  the  power 
of  utilizing  energy  in  the  form  of  light  for  the  performance 
of  chemical  work^  just  as  a  steam-engine  can  utilize  heat  for  the 
performance  of  mechanical  work.  Exposed  to  lights  and  re- 
ceiving carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  water  and  ammonia 
(which  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  urea)  and  other 
simple  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  soil,  the  plant  builds 
them  up  again,  with  the  elimination  of  oxygen,  into  complex 
bodies  like  those  which  animals  broke  down  with  fixation  of 
oxygen.  Some  of  the  bodies  thus  formed  it  uses  for  its  own 
growth  and  the  formation  of  new  protoplasm,  just  as  an  animal 
docs;  but  in  sunlight  it  forms  more  than  it  uses,  and  the 
excess  stored  up  in  its  tissues  is  used  by  animals.  In  the  long- 
run,  then,  all  the  energy  spent  by  our  Bodies  comes  through 
millions  of  miles  of  space  from  the  sun;  but  to  seek  the  source 
of  its  supply  there  would  take  us  far  out  of  the  domain  of 
Physiology. 

Non-oxidizable  Foods.  Besides  our  oxidizable  foods,  a 
large  number  of  necessary  food-materials  are  not  oxidizable, 
or  at  least  are  not  oxidized  in  the  Body.  Typical  instances 
are  afforded  by  water  and  common  salt.  The  use  of  these  is 
in  great  part  physical:  the  water,  for  instance,  dissolves  ma- 
terials in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carries  the  solutions 
through  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tube  into  the  blood  and 
lymph  vessels,  so  that  they  can  be  carried  from  part  to  part; 
and  it  permits  interchanges  to  go  on  by  diffusion.  The 
salines  also  influence  the  solubility  and  chemical  interchanges 
of  other  things  present  with  them.  Serum  albumen,  the 
chief  proteid  of  the  blood,  for  example,  is  insoluble  in  pure 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  if  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  salts 
is  present.  Besides  such  uses  the  non-oxidizable  foods  have 
probably  others,  in  what  we  may  call  machinery  formation. 
In  the  salts  which  give  their  hardness  to  the  bones  and  teeth, 
we  have  an  example  of  such  an  employment  of  them:  and  to 
a  less  extent  the  same  may  be  true  of  other  tissues.  The 
Body,  in  fact,  is  not  a  mere  store  of  potential  energy,  but 
something  more — it  is  a  machine  for  the  disposal  of  it  in  cer- 
tain ways;  and,  wherever  practicable,  it  is  clearly  advanta- 
geous to  have  the  purely  energy-expending  parts  made  of 
non-oxidizable  matters,  and  so  protected  from  change  and 
the  necessity  of  frequent  renewal.  The  Body  is  a  self-build- 
ing and  self-repairing  machine,  and  the  material  for  this 
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bnilding  and  repair  must  be  supplied  in  the  food^  as  well  as 
the  fuels,  or  oxidizable  foods,  which  yield  the  energy  the 
machine  expends;  and  while  experience  shows  us  that  even 
for  machinery  construction  oxidizable  matters  are  largely 
needed,  it  is  nevertheless  a  gain  to  replace  them  by  non-oxi- 
dizable  substances  when  possible;  just  as  if  practicable  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  construct  an  engine  out  of  mate- 
rials which  would  not  rust,  although  other  conditions  deter- 
mine the  use  of  iron  for  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Definition  of  Foods.  Foods  may  he  defined  as  substafices 
which,  when  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  are  absorbed 
from  it,  and  then  serve  either  to  supply  material  for  the 
growth  of  the  Body ^  or  for  the  replacement  of  matter  tvhich 
has  been  removed  from  it,  either  after  oxidation  or  tvithout 
having  been  oxidized.  Foods  to  replace  matters  which  have 
been  oxidized  must  be  themselves  oxidizable;  they  eire  force- 
generators,  but  may  be  and  generally  are  also  tissue-formers; 
and  are  nearly  always  complex  organic  substances  derived 
from  other  animals  or  from  plants.  Foods  to  replace  matters 
not  oxidized  in  the  Body  are  force-regulators,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  tolerably  simple  inorganic  compounds.  Among 
the  force-regulators  we  must,  however,  include  certain  organic 
foods  which,  although  oxidized  in  the  Body  and  serving  as 
liberators  of  energy,  yet  produce  effects  totally  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  energy  they  set  free,  and  for  which  effects  they 
are  taken.  In  other  words,  their  influence  as  stimuli  in  excit- 
ing certain  tissues  to  liberate  energy,  or  as  inhibitory  agents 
checking  the  activity  of  parts,  is  more  marked  than  their 
direct  action  as  force-generators.  As  examples,  we  may  take 
condiments:  mustard  and  pepper  are  not  of  much  use  as 
Bonrces  of  energy,  although  they  no  doubt  yield  some;  we 
take  them  for  their  stimulating  effect  on  the  mouth  and 
other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  which  they  promote 
an  increased  flow  of  the  digestive  secretions  or  an  increased 
appetite  for  food.  Thein  and  caffein,  the  active  principles  of 
tea  and  coffee,  are  taken  for  their  stimulating  effect  on  the 
nervous  system,  rather  than  for  the  amount  of  energy  yielded 
by  their  own  oxidation. 

Ck>ndition8  which  a  Food  must  Fulfil.  (1)  A  food 
must  contain  the  dements  which  it  is  to  replace  in  the  Body: 
but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  elements  leaving  the 
Body  being  usually  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  com- 
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plez  substances  in  it,  the  food  must  contain  them  either  in 
the  form  of  such  complex  substances,  or  in  forms  which  the 
Body  can  build  up  into  them.  Free  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
are  no  use  as  foods,  since  they  are  neither  oxidizable  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Body  (and  consequently  can- 
not yield  it  energy),  nor  are  they  capable  of  construction  by 
it  into  its  tissues.  (2)  Food  after  it  has  been  swallowed  is 
still  in  a  strict  sense  outside  the  Body;  the  alimentary  canal 
is  merely  a  tube  running  through  it,  and  so  long  as  food  lies 
there  it  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  Body  proper.  Hence 
foods  must  be  capable  of  absorption  from  the  alimentary 
canal;  either  directly,  or  after  they  have  been  changed  by  the 
processes  of  digestion.  Carbon,  for  example,  is  useless  as 
food,  not  merely  because  the  Body  could  not  build  it  up  into 
its  own  tissues,  but  because  it  cannot  be  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal.  (3)  Neither  the  substance  itself  nor  any 
of  the  products  of  its  transformation  in  the  Body  must  be 
injurious  to  the  structure  or  activity  of  any  organ.  If  so  it 
is  db  poison,  not  a  food. 

Alimentary  Frinoiples.  The  articles  which  in  common 
language  we  call  foods  are,  in  most  cases,  mixtures  of  several 
foodstuffs,  with  substances  which  are  not  foods  at  all.  Bread, 
for  example,  contains  water,  salts,  gluten  (a  proteid),  some 
fats,  much  starch,  and  a  little  sugar;  all  true  foodstuffs:  but 
mixed  with  these  is  a  quantity  of  cellulose  (the  chief  chemical 
constituent  of  the  walls  which  surround  vegetable  cells),  and 
this  is  not  a  food  since  it  is  incapable  of  absorption  from  the 
alimentary  canal.  Chemical  examination  of  all  the  common 
articles  of  diet  shows  that  the  actual  number  of  important 
foodstuffs  is  but  small:  they  .are  repeated  in  various  propor- 
tions in  the  different  things  we  eat,  mixed  with  small  quan- 
tities of  different  flavoring  substances,  and  so  give  us  a  pleas- 
ing variety  in  our  meals;  but  the  essential  substances  are 
much  the  same  in  the  fare  of  the  workman  and  in  the 
"  delicacies  of  the  season.^'  These  primary  foodstuffs,  which 
are  found  repeated  in  so  many  different  foods,  are  known  as 
*'  alimentary  principles'^ ;  and  the  physiological  value  of  any 
article  of  diet  depends  on  them  far  more  than  on  the  traces 
of  flavoring  matters  which  cause  certain  things  to  be  espe- 
cially sought  after  and  so  raise  their  market  value.  The 
alimentary  principles  may  be   conveniently  classified  into 
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proteids^  albuminoids^  hydrocarbons,  carbohydrates,  and  inor- 
ganic bodies. 

Proteid  or  Albiiminous  Alimentary  Frinoiples.  Of  the 
nitrogenous  foodstuffs  the  most  important  are  proteids:  they 
form  an  essential  part  of  all  diets,  and  are  obtained  both  from 
animals  and  plants.  The  most  common  and  abundant  are 
myosin  and  syntonin,  which  exist  in  the  lean  of  all  meats;  egg 
albumen;  casein,  found  in  milk  and  cheese;  gluten  and  vege- 
table casein  from  various  plants. 

Gtolatinoid  or  Albuminoid  Alimentary  Principles.  These 
also  contain  nitrogen,  but  cannot  replace  the  proteids  entirely 
as  foods;  though  a  man  can  get  on  with  less  proteids  when  he 
has  some  albuminoids  in  addition.  The  most  important  is 
gelatin,  which  is  yielded  by  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of  animals 
when  cooked.  On  the  whole  the  gelatinoids  are  not  foods  of 
high  value,  and  the  calf's-foot  jelly  and  such  compounds, 
often  given  to  invalids,  have  not  nearly  the  nutritive  value 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  possess. 

Hydrooarbons  {Fats  and  Oils).  The  most  important  are 
stearin,  palmatin,  and  olein,  which  exist  in  various  propor- 
tions in  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils;  the  more  fluid  contain- 
ing more  olein.  Butter  contains  also  a  little  of  a  fat  named 
bntyrin.  Fats  are  compounds  of  glycerine  and  fatty  acids, 
and  any  such  substance  which  is  fusible  at  the  temperature 
of  the  Body  will  serve  as  a  food.  The  stearin  of  beef  and 
mutton  fats  is  not  by  itself  fusible  at  the  body  temperature, 
but  is  mixed  in  those  foods  with  so  much  olein  as  to  be  melted 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  Beeswax,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
fatty  body  which  will  not  melt  in  the  intestines  and  so  passes 
on  unabsorbed ;  although  from  its  composition  it  would  be 
useful  as  a  food  could  it  be  digested.  A  distinction  is  some- 
times made  between  fats  proper  (the  adipose  tissue  of  ani- 
mals consisting  of  fatty  compounds  inclosed  in  albuminous 
cell-walls)  and  oils,  or  fatty  bodies  which  are  not  so  organized. 

Carbohydrates.  These  are  mainly  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  most  important  are  starch,  found  in  nearly  all  vegetable 
foods  ;  dextrin  ;  gums  ;  grdfe-sugar^  called  also  dextrose  or 
glucose  (into  which  starch  is  converted  during  digestion);  and 
cane^ugar.  Sugar  of  milk  and  glycogen  are  alimentary  prin- 
ciples of  this  group,  derived  from  animals.  All  of  them,  like 
the  fats, consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  but  the  per- 
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centage  of  oxygen  in  them  is  much  higher,  there  being 
one  atom  of  oxygen  for  every  two  of  hydrogen  in  their 
molecule. 

Inorganio  Foods.  Water;  common  salt;  and  the  chlo- 
rides, phosphates,  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  magnesium 
and  calcium.  More  or  less  of  these  bodies,  or  the  materials 
for  their  formation,  exists  in  all  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  so 
that  we  do  not  swallow  them  in  a  separate  form.  Phosphates, 
for  example,  exist  in  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  foods; 
while  other  foods,  as  casein,  contain  phosphorus  in  combiua- 
tious  which  in  the  Body  yield  it  up  to  be  oxidized  to  form 
phosphoric  acid.  The  sanie  is  true  of  sulphates,  which  are 
partially  swallowed  as  such  in  various  articles  of  diet,  and  are 
partly  formed  in  the  Body  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of 
various  proteids.  Calcium  salts  are  abundant  in  bread,  and 
are  also  found  in  mauy  drinking-waters.  Water  and  table- 
salt  form  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  inorganic  bodies  are 
eaten  imperceptibly  along  with  other  things,  since  the  Body 
loses  more  of  each  daily  than  is  usually  supplied  in  that  way. 
It  has,  however,  been  maintained  that  salt,  as  such,  is  an 
unnecessary  luxury;  and  there  seems  some  evidence  that 
certain  savage  tribes  live  without  more  than  they  get  in  the 
meat  and  vegetables  they  eat.  Such  tribes  are,  however, 
said  to  suffer  especially  from  intestinal  parasites;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  to  civilized  man  the  absence  of  salt  is  a  great 
privation. 

Calcium  seems  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living 
cells  and  in  some  way  closely  connected  with  the  manifestation 
of  their  activity.  As  previously  mentioned  the  heart  of  a 
frog  after  thorough  irrigation  with  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  ceases  to  beat,  but  resumes  its  pulsations  when  a 
minute  trace  of  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  the  solution; 
and  while  ordinary  serum  restores  the  beat  of  such  a  washed- 
out  heart,  serum  from  which  all  its  calcium  has  been  removed 
does  not.  Moreover  if  defibrinated  blood  to  which  a  little 
more  sodium  oxalate  than  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  its 
calcium  has  been  added,  be  circulated  through  the  vessels  of  a 
muscle,  the  latter  loses  its  contractility,  apparently  because 
the  slight  excess  of  oxalate  precipitates  the  calcium  of  the 
muscle-fibres;  for  the  contractility  maybe  restored  by  sup- 
plying some  dissolved  calcium  chloride.  Nerves  treated  simi- 
larly lose   their  irritability;   and  the  eggs  of  some   aquatic 
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animals  will  not  develop  normally  in  water  from  which  all 
calcium  salts  have  been  removed. 

Mixed  Foods.  These,  as  already  pointed  ont,  include 
nearly  all  common  articles  of  diet;  they  contain  more  than 
one  alimentary  principle.  Amoug  them  we  find  great  differ- 
ences; some  being  rich  in  proteids,  others  in  starch,  others  in 
fats,  and  so  on.  The  formation  of  a  scientific  dietary  depends 
on  a  knowledge  of  these  characteristics.  The  foods  eaten  by 
man  are,  however,  so  varied  that  we  cannot  do  more  than 
consider  the  most  important. 

Flesh.  This,  whether  derived  from  bird,  beast,  or  fish, 
consists  essentially  of  the  same  things — muscular  fibres, 
connective  tissue  and  tendons,  fats,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 
It  contains  several  proteids,  especially  myosin;  gelatin-yield- 
ing matters  in  the  white. fibrous  tissue;  stearin,  palmatin, 
and  olein  as  representatives  of  the  fats;  and  a  small  amount  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  glycogen  and  grape-sugar,  or 
some  chemically  allied  substances.  Flesh  also  contains  much 
water  and  a  considerable  number  of  salines,  the  most  important 
and  abundant  being  potassium  phosphate.  Osmazome  is  a 
crystalline  nitrogenous  body  which  gives  much  of  its  taste  to 
flesh;  and  small  quantities  of  various  similar  substances 
exist  in  different  kinds  of  meat.  There  is  also  more  or  less 
yellow  elastic  tissue  in  fiesh;  it  is  indigestible  and  useless  as 
food. 

When  meat  is  cooked  its  white  fibrous  tissue  is  turned 
into  gelatin,  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  thus  softer  and 
more  easily  disintegrated  by  the  teeth.  When  boiled  some 
of  the  proteid  matters  of  the  meat  pass  out  into  the  broth, 
and  there  in  part  coagulate  and  form  the  scu7n :  this  loss  may 
be  prevented  in  great  part  by  putting  the  raw  meat  at  once 
into  boiling  water  which  coagulates  the  surface  albumen  be- 
fore it  dissolves  out,  and  this  keeps  in  the  rest,  while  the 
subsequent  cooking  is  continued  slowly.  In  any  case  the 
myosin,  being  insoluble  in  water,  remains  behind  in  the  boiled 
meat.  In  baking  or  roasting,  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  flesh  are 
preserved  and  certain  agreeably  flavored  bodies  are  produced, 
as  to  the  nature  of  which  little  is  known. 

Eggs.  These  contain  a  large  amount  of  egg  albumen 
and,  in  the  yolk,  another  proteid,  known  as  vitellin.  Also 
fats,  and  a  substance  known  as  lecithin,  which  is  important 
as  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphorus.    Leci- 
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thin^  or  rather  a  substance  yielding  it^  is  an  important  con- 
^ituent  of  the  nervous  tissues. 

Milk  contains  a  proteid,  caseinogen;  several  fats  in  the 
butter;  a  carbohydrate,  f72t7^-«t/^ar/  much  water;  and.salts, 
especially  potassium  and  calcium  phosphates.  Butter  consists 
mainly  of  the  same  fats  as  those  in  beef  and  mutton;  but  has 
in  it  about  one  per  cent  of  a  special  fat,  butyrin.  In  the  milk 
it  is  disseminated  in  the  form  of  minute  globules  which,  for 
the  most  part,  float  up  to  the  top  when  the  milk  is  let  stand 
and  then  form  the  cream.  In  this  each  fat-droplet  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pellicle  of  albuminous  matter;  by  churning, 
these  pellicles  are  broken  up  and  the  fat-droplets  then  run  to- 
gether to  form  the  butter.  Caseinogen  is  insoluble  in  water; 
in  milk  it  is  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  salts  present.  When 
milk  is  kept,  its  sugar  ferments  and  gives  rise  to  lactic  acid, 
which  neutralizes  the  alkali  and  precipitates  the  caseinogen 
as  curds.  In  cheese-making  the  caseinogen  is  acted  upon  by 
a  ferment  (rennin)  present  in  the  extract  of  stomach  used, 
and  converted  into  tyrein  which  is  precipitated:  this  clotting 
does  not  take  place  unless  a  calcium  salt  be  present.  Tyrein, 
which  forms  the  main  bulk  of  a  true  cheese,  is  different  from 
the  curd  precipitated  from  milk  by  acids;  cheese  made  from 
the  latter  does  not  "  ripen.^'  Caseinogen  is  frequently  called 
casein,  which  name  should  be  given  to  the  tyrein  formed  from 
caseinogen  by  ferment  action. 

Vegetable  FoogLb.  Of  these  wheat  affords  the  best.  In 
1000  parts  it  contains  135  of  proteids,  568  of  starch,  46  of 
dextrin  (a  carbohydrate),  49  of  grape-sugar,  19  of  fats,  and 
32  of  cellulose,  the  remainder  being  water  and  salts.  The 
proteid  of  wheat  is  mainly  gluten,  which  when  moistened 
with  water  forms  a  tenacious  mass,  and  this  it  is  to  which 
wheaten  bread  owes  its  superiority.  When  the  dough  is 
made  yeast  is  added  to  it,  and  produces  a  fermentation  by 
which,  among  other  things,  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  produced. 
This  gas,  imprisoned  in  the  tenacious  dough,  and  expanded 
during  baking,  forms  cavities  in  it  and  causes  it  to  "rise" 
and  make  "light  bread,''  which  is  not  only  more  pleasant  to 
eat  but  more  digestible  than  heavy.  Other  cereals  may  con- 
tain a  larger  percentage  of  starch,  but  none  have  so  much 
gluten  as  wheat;  when  bread  is  made  from  them  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  escapes  so  readily  from  the  less  tenacious  dough 
that  it  does  not  expand  the  mass  properly.     Corn  contains  in 
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1000  parts,  79  of  proteids,  637  of  starch,  and  from  50  to  87 
of  fats;  much  more  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Rice  is 
poor  in  proteids  (56  parts  in  1000)  but  very  rich  in  starch 
(823  parts  in  1000).  Peas  and  leans  are  rich  in  proteids 
(from  220  to  260  parts  in  1000),  and  contain  about  half  their 
weight  of  starch.  Potatoes  are  a  poor  food.  They  contain  a 
great  deal  of  water  and  cellulose,  and  only  about  13  parts  of 
proteids  and  154  of  starch  in  1000.  Other  fresh  vegetables, 
as  carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages,  are  valuable  mainly  for  the 
salts  they  contain;  their  weight  is  mainly  due  to  water,  and 
they  contain  but  little  starch,  proteids,  or  fats.  Fruits,  like 
most  fresh  vegetables,  are  mainly  valuable  for  their  saline 
constituents,  the  other  foodstuffs  in  them  being  only  present 
in  small  proportion.  Some  fruit  or  vegetable  is,  however,  a 
necessary  article  of  diet;  as  shown  by  the  scurvy  which  used 
to  prevail  among  sailors  before  fresh  or  canned  vegetables 
and  lime-juice  were  supplied  to  them. 

The  Cooking  of  Vegetables.  This  is  of  more  importance 
€ven  than  the  cooking  of  flesh,  since  in  most  the  main  ali- 
mentary principle  is  starch,  and  raw  starch  is  difficult  of 
digestion.  In  plants  starch  is  nearly  always  stored  up  in  the 
form  of  solid  granules,  which  consist  of  alternating  layers  of 
starch  cellulose  and  starch  granulose.  The  digestive  fluids 
turn  the  starch  into  sugars  which  are  soluble  and  can  be 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  while  starch  itself  can- 
not. These  fluids  act  slowly  and  imperfectly  on  raw  starch, 
and  then  only  on  the  granulose;  but  when  boiled,  the  starch 
grannies  swell  up,  and  become  more  readily  converted  into 
sugars,  and  the  starch  cellulose  is  so  altered  that  it  too  un- 
dergoes that  change.  When  starch  is  roasted  it  is  in  part 
turned  into  a  substance  known  as  soluble  starch  which  is  read- 
ily dissolved  in  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
scientific  foundation  for  the  common  belief  that  the  crust  of 
a  loaf  is  more  digestible  than  the  crumb,  and  toast  than  ordi- 
nary bread. 

Alcohol.  There  are  perhaps  no  common  articles  of  diet 
concerning  which  more  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  than  alcoholic  drinks.  This  depends  upon  their  pe- 
culiar position:  according  to  circumstances  alcohol  may  be  a 
poison  or  be  useful;  when  useful  it  may  be  regarded  either 
as  a  force-regulator  or  a  force-generator.  It  is  sometimes  a 
valuable  medicine,  but  it  does  no  good  to  the  healthy  body. 
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If  not  more  than  two  ounces  (which  would  be  contained  in 
about  four  ounces  of  whiskey  or  two  quarts  of  lager-beer)  are 
taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  completely  oxidized 
in  the  Body  and  excreted  as  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  In 
this  oxidation  energy  is  of  course  liberated  and  can  be  util- 
ized. Commonly,  however,  alcohol  is  not  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose but  as  a  force-regulator,  for  its  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  or  digestive  organs,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  it 
becomes  dangerous.  For  not  only  may  it  be  taken  in  quan- 
tities so  great  that  it  is  not  at  all  oxidized  in  the  Body  but  is 
passed  through  it  as  alcohol,  or  even  that  it  acts  as  a  narcotic 
poison  instead  of  a  stimulant,  but  when  taken  in  what  is 
called  moderation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constant 
"  whipping  up ''  of  the  flagging  organs,  if  continued,  must  be 
dangerous  to  their  integrity.  Hence  the  daily  use  of  alcohol 
merely  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  slight  exhilaration  or 
to  facilitate  work  is  by  no  means  safe;  tliough  in  disease 
when  the  system  wants  rousing  to  make  some  special  effort, 
the  physician  cannot  dispense  with  it  or  some  other  similarly 
acting  substance.  In  fact,  as  a  force-generator  alcohol  may 
be  advantageously  replaced  by  other  foods  in  nearly  all  cases; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  helps  in  the  construction  of 
the  working  tissues,  though  its  excessive  use  often  leads  to  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  fat.  Its  proper  use  is  as  a ''  whip," 
and  one  has  no  more  right  to  use  it  to  the  healthy  Body  than 
the  lash  to  overdrive  a  willing  horse.  The  physician  is  the 
proper  person  to  determine  whether  it  is  wanted  under  any 
given  circumstances. 

If  alcohol  is  used  as  a  daily  article  of  diet  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  concentrated  it  may  chemically  alter 
the  proteids  of  the  cells  of  the  stomach  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  though  of  course  to  a 
much  less  degree,  as  it  shrivels  and  dries  up  an  animal  pre- 
served in  it.  Dilute  alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  claret  and  beer, 
are  therefore  far  less  baneful  than  whiskey  or  brandy,  and 
these  are,  so  far  as  direct  action  on  the  stomach  is  con- 
cerned, worse  the  less  they  are  diluted.  For  the  same  reason 
alcoholic  drinks  are  far  more  injurious  on  an  empty  stomach 
than  after  a  meal.  When  the  stomach  is  full  the  liquor 
is  diluted,  is  more  slowly  absorbed,  and,  moreover,  is  largely 
used  up  in  coagulating  the  proteids  of  the  food  instead 
of  those  of  the  gastric  lining  membrane.     The  old  "three 
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bottle  ^'  men  who  drank  their  port-wine  after  a  heavy  dinner, 
got  off  fat  more  safely  than  the  modern  tippler  who  is  taking 
*^ nips''  all  day  long,  although  the  latter  may  imbibe  a 
smaller  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  By  far 
the  best  way,  however,  is  to  avoid  alcohol  altogether  in  health. 
If  the  facts  lead  us  to  conclude  that  under  some  conditions 
it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  food,  it  is  a  dangerous  one: 
even  in  what  we  may  call  "physiological "  quantities,  or  such 
amounts  as  can  be  totally  oxidized  in  the  Body. 

The  Advantage  of  a  Mixed  Diet.  The  necessary  quan- 
tity of  daily  food  depends  upon  that  of  the  material  daily  lost 
from  the  Body,  and  this  varies  both  in  kind  and  amount  with 
the  energy  expended  and  the  organs  most  used.  In  children 
a  certain  excess  beyond  this  is  required  to  furnish  materials 
for  growth.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  per- 
fect accuracy  how  much  daily  food  any  individual  requires, 
still  the  average  quantity  may  be  derived  from  the  table  of 
daily  losses  given  on  page  300,  which  shows  that  a  healthy 
man  needs  daily  in  assimilable  forms  about  274  grams  (4220 
grains)  of  carbon  and  19  grams  (292  grains)  of  nitrogen. 
The  daily  loss  of  hydrogen,  which  is  very  great  (352  grams 
or  5428  grains),  is  for  the  most  part  made  good  by  water  which 
has  been  drunk  and,  so  to  speak,  merely  filtered  through  the 
Body,  after  having  assisted  in  the  solution  and  transference 
through  it  of  other  substances.  About  300  grams  (4620 
grains)  of  water  containing  33,3  grams  (513  grains)  of  hy- 
drogen are,  however,  formed  in  the  Body  by  oxidation,  and 
the  hydrogen  for  this  purpose  must  be  supplied  in  the  form 
of  some  oxidizable  foodstuff,  whether  proteid,  fat,  or  carbo- 
hydrate. The  oxygen  eliminated  is  mainly  received  from  the 
air  through  the  lungs,  but  some  is  taken  in  combination  in 
the  food. 

Since  proteid  foods  contain  carbon,  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen, life  may  be  kept  up  on  them  alone,  with  the  necessary 
salts,  water  and  oxygen;  but  such  a  form  of  feeding  would 
be  anything  but  economical.  Ordinary  proteids  contain  in 
100  parts  (p.  9)  about  52  of  carbon  and  15  of  nitrogen,  so  a 
man  fed  on  them  alone  would  get  about  3^  parts  of  carbon 
for  every  1  of  nitrogen.  His  daily  losses  are  not  in  this  ratio, 
but  about  that  of  274  grams  (4220  grains)  of  carbon  to  20 
grams  (308  grains)  of  nitrogen,  or  as  13.7  to  1;  and  so  to  get 
enough  carbon  from  proteids  far  more  than  the  necessary 
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amount  of  nitrogen  must  be  taken.  Of  dry  proteids  527 
grams  (8116  grains)  would  yield  the  necessary  carbon,  but 
would  contain  79  grams  (1217  grains)  of  nitrogen;  or  four 
times  more  than  is  required  to  cover  the  necessary  daily 
losses  of  that  element.  Fed  on  a  purely  proteid  diet  a  man 
would,  therefore,  have  to  digest  a  vast  quantity  to  get  enough 
carbon,  and  in  eating  and  absorbing  it,  as  well  as  in  getting 
rid  of  the  extra  nitrogen  which  is  useless  to  him,  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  labor  would  be  thrown  upon  the  various  or- 
gans of  his  Body.  Similarly,  if  a  man  were  to  live  on  bread 
alone  he  would  burden  his  organs  with  much  useless  work. 
For  bread  contains  but  little  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  its 
carbon,  and  so,  to  get  enough  of  the  former,  far  more  carbo- 
naceous substances  than  could  be  utilized  would  have  to  be 
eaten,  digested  and  eliminated  daily. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  mankind  in  general  employ  a 
mixed  diet  when  they  can  get  it,  using  richly  proteid  sub- 
stances to  supply  the  nitrogen  needed,  but  deriving  the  car- 
bon mainly  from  non-nitrogenoas  foods  of  the  fatty  or  carbo- 
hydrate groups,  and  so  avoiding  excess  of  either.  For  instance, 
lean  beef  contains  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  dry  proteid,  which 
contains  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Consequently  the  133 
grams  (2048  grains)  of  proteid  which  would  be  found  in  532 
grams  (1  lb.  3  oz.)  of  lean  meat  would  supply  all  the  nitrogen 
needed  to  compensate  for  a  day's  losses.  But  the  proteid 
contains  52  per  cent  of  carbon,  so  the  amount  of  it  in  the 
above  weight  of  fatless  meat  would  be  69  grams  (1062  grains) 
of  carbon,  leaving  205  grams  (3157  grains)  to  be  got  either 
from  fats  or  carbohydrates.  The  necessary  amount  would  be 
contained  in  about  256  grams  (3942  grains)  of  ordinary  fats 
or  460  grams  (7084  grains)  of  starch;  hence  either  of  these, 
with  the  above  quantity  of  lean  meat,  would  form  a  far  better 
diet,  both  for  the  purse  and  the  system,  than  the  meat  alone. 

As  already  pointed  out,  nearly  all  common  foods  contain 
several  foodstuffs.  Good  butcher's  meat,  for  example,  con- 
tains nearly  half  its  dry  weight  of  fat;  and  bread,  besides 
proteids,  contains  starch,  fats  and  sugar.  In  none  of  them, 
however,  are  the  foodstuffs  mixed  in  the  physiologically  best 
proportions,  and  the  practice  of  employing  several  of  them  at 
each  meal,  or  different  ones  at  different  meals,  during  the  day, 
is  thus  not  only  agreeable  to  the  palate  but  in  a  high  degree 
advantageous  to  the  Body.     The  strict  vegetarians  who  do 
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not  employ  even  such  Bubstances  as  eggs^  cheese  and  milk, 
but  confine  themselves  to  a  purely  vegetable  diet  (such  as  is 
always  poor  in  proteids)^  daily  take  far  more  carbon  than  they 
require,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  excellent  diges- 
tions which  are  able  to  stand  the  strain.  Those  who  use  eggs^ 
cheese^  etc.,  can  of  course  get  on  very  well,  since  such  sub- 
stances are  extremely  rich  in  proteids,  and  supply  the  nitro- 
gen needed  without  the  necessity  of  swallowing  the  vast  bulk 
of  food  which  must  be  eaten  in  order  to  get  it  from  plants 
directly. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

General  Arrangement.  The  alimentary  canal  is  essen- 
tially a  tube  running  through  the  Body  (Fig.  2)  and  lined  by 
a  vascular  membrane,  most  of  which  is  specially  adapted  for 
absorption;  it  communicates  with  the  exterior  at  three  points 
(the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  anal  aperture),  at  which  the 
lining  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  with  the  general  outer 
integument.  Supporting  the  absorbent  membrane  are  layers 
which  strengthen  the  tube,  and  are  in  part  muscular  and,  by 
their  contractions,  serve  to  pass  materials  along  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  the  walls  of  the  canal  are  numerous 
blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  which  carry  off  the  matters  ab- 
sorbed from  its  cavity;  and  there  also  exist  in  connection  with 
it  numerous  glands,  whose  function  it  is  to  pour  into  it  various 
secretions  which  exert  a  solvent  influence  on  such  foodstuffs  as 
would  otherwise  escape  absorption.  Some  of  these  glands  are 
minute  and  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  tube  it- 
self, but  others  (such  as  the  salivary  glands)  are  larger  and  lie 
away  from  the  main  channel,  into  which  their  products  are 
carried  by  ducts  of  various  lengths. 

The  alimentary  tube  is  not  uniform  but  presents  several 
dilatations  on  its  course;  nor  is  it  straight,  since,  being  much 
longer  than  the  Body,  a  large  part  of  it  is  packed  away  by 
being  coiled  up  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Subdiyisions  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.  The  mouth- 
opening  leads  into  a  chamber  containing  the  teeth  and 
tongue,  the  mouth-chamber  or  buccal  cavity.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  pharynx  or  throat-cavity,  which  narrows  at 
the  top  of  the  neck  into  the  gullet  or  CBsophayus;  this  runs 
down  through  the  thorax  and,  passing  through  the  dia- 
phragm, dilates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
into  the  stomach.  Beyond  the  stomach  the  channel  again 
narrows  to  form  a  long  and  greatly  coiled  tube,  the  small 
intestine,  which  terminates  by  opening  into  the  large  intes- 
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tine,  much  shorter  although  wider  than  the  sma]!,  and  ter- 
minating   by   an   opening    on 
the  exterior. 

The  Mouth -oavity  (Fig. 
lOo)  is  bounded  in  front  and 
on  the  sides  by  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  below  by  the  tongue, 
k,  and  above  by  the  palale; 
which  latter  consists  of  an  an- 
terior part,  /,  supported  by  ^ 
boiie  and  called  tlie  hard  p/il- 
atv,  and  a  posterior,  /,  con- 
taining no  bone,  and  called  . 
tlie  soft  palate.  The  two  can 
readily  be  distinguished  by  ap- 
plying the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
drawing  it  backwards.  The 
hard  palate  forms  the  parti- 
tion between  the  mouth  and 
nose.  Tlie  soft  palate  arches 
down  over  the  back  of  the 
month,  hanging    like    a   cur-  i>     c 

tain  between  it  and  the  pharynx,  Fia.  im— The  mm^h.  now>  andpha- 
as  can  be  seen  by  holding  the  Ku"iHt"fli,,i  i«VtiT>"''B^'''i-™pS-tfli''iij'» 

month      open      in      front    of     a    dtan  plnne  ■Jf^hBh»d^   »?  t-ifeUrai 

looking-glass.  From  the  mid-  ur"IIx":' #^eff  ^1- fvl'wa 'mi»i^! 
die  of  iU  free  border  a  conical  fo„ji;t"'"fh«Id'?«il.'!^^'m.  lile-pi.^ 
process,    the     vvula,      hangs  "he''f'S"*™^"'of^  cnlntarCT'lity' 

down.  erSijB'of'TliI'left"i™mlThiJlIibl'r  ""*" 

The  Teeth.  Immediately 
within  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  two  semicircles,  formed  by  the 
borders  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones,  which  are  covered 
by  the  gums,  except  at  intervals  along  their  edges  where 
they  contain  sockets  in  which  the  teeth  aie  implanted. 
During  life  two  sets  of  teeth  are  developed;  the  first  or  mUle 
set  appears  soon  after  birth  and  is  shed  during  childhood, 
when  the  second  or  permanent  set  appears. 

The  teeth  differ  in  minor  points  from  one  another,  bnt 
in  each  threepartsare  distinguishable;  one,  seen  in  the  moutK 
and  called  the  crown  of  the  tooth;  a  second,  imbedded  in  the 
jaw-bone  and  called.tbe  root  or  fang;  and  between  the  two. 
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embraced  by  the  edge  of  the  gum^  is  a  narrowed  portion,  the 
neck  or  cervix.  From  differences  in  their  forms  and  uses 
the  teeth  are  divided  into  incisors,  canines,  bicuspids  and 
molars,  arranged  in  a  definite  order  in  each  jaw.  Beginning 
at  the  middle  line  we  meet  in  each  half  of  each  jaw  with, 
successively,  two  incisors,  one  canine,  and  two  molars  in  the 
milk  set;  making  twenty  altogether  in  the  two  jaws.  The 
teeth  of  the  permanent  set  are  thirty-two  in  number,  eight  in 
each  half  of  each  jaw,  viz. — beginning  at  the  middle  line — 
two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  bicuspids,  and  three  molars. 
The  bicuspids,  or  premolars,  of  the  permanent  set  replace  the 
milk  molars,  while  the  permanent  molars  are  new  teeth  added 
on  as  the  jaw  grows,  and  not  substituting  any  of  the  milk- 
teeth.  The  hindmost  permanent  molars  are  often  called  the 
wisdom-teeth. 

Characters  of  Individual  Teeth.  The  incisors  (Fig.  106) 
are  adapted  for  cutting  the  food.  Their  crowns  are  chisel- 
shaped  and  have  sharp  horizontal  cutting  edges,  which  be- 
come worn  away  by  use  so  that  they  are  bevelled  off  behind 
in  the  upper  row,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  lower. 
Each  has  a  single  long  fang.  The  canines  (Fig.  107)  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  incisors.  Their  crowns  are  thick 
and  somewhat  conical,  having  a  central  point  or  cusp  on  the 
cutting  edge.  In  dogs,  cats  and  other  carnivora  the  canines 
are  very  large  and  adapted  for  seizing  and  holding  prey. 
The  bicuspids  or  premolars  (Fig.  108)  are  rather  shorter  than 


FiQ.  108.  Fio.  10  FiQ.  106.  FlO.  lOQ. 

FiQ.  106.^An  Incisor  tooth. 
Fio.  107.— a  canine  or  eye  tooth. 

Fio.  106.— A  bicuspid  tooth  seen  from  Iti  outer  side;  the  inner  onsp  is,  scoord- 
inglv.  not  vlHlble. 

FIG.  109.— A  molar  tooth. 

the  canines  and  their  crowns  are  somewhat  cnboidal.  Each 
has  two  cusps,  an  outer  towards  the  cheek,  and  an  inner  on 
the  side  turned  towards  the  interior  of  the  mouth.    The  fang 
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is  compressed  laterally,  and  has  usually  a  groove  partially 
subdividing  it  into  two.  At  its  tip  the  separation  is  often 
complete.  The  molar  teeth  or  grinders  (Fig.  109)  have  large 
crowns  with  broad  surfaces,  on  which  are  four  or  five  project- 
ing tubercles,  which  roughen  them  and  make  them  better 
adapted  to  crush  the  food.  Each  has  usually  several  fangs. 
The  milk-teeth  only  differ  in  subsidiary  points  from  those  of 
the  same  names  in  the  permanent  set. 

The  Structure  of  a  Tooth.  If  a  tooth  be  broken  open,  a 
cavity  extending  through  both  crown  and  fang  will  be  found 
in  it.  This  is  filled  during  life  with  a  soft  vascular  pulp,  and 
hence  is  known  as  the  " pulp-cavity"  (r.  Fig.  110).  The  hard 
parts  of  the  tooth  disposed  around  the  pulp-cavity  consist  of 
three  dilferent  tissues.  Of  these  one  immediately  surrounds 
the  cavity  and  makes  up  most  of  the  bulk  of  the  tooth;  it  is 
dentine  (2,  Fig.  110);  covering  the  dentine  on  the  crown  is 
the  enamel  (1,  Fig.  110)  and,  on  the  fang,  the  cement 
(3,  Fig.  110). 

The  pulp-cavity  opens  below  by  a  narrow  aperture  at  the 
tip  of  the  fang,  or  at  the  tip  of  each  if  the  tooth  have  more 
than  one.  The  pulp  consists  mainly  of  connective  tissue,  but 
its  surface  next  the  dentine  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  columnai 
cells.  Through  the  opening  on  the  fang  blood-vessels  and. 
nerves  enter  the  pulp. 

The  dentine  (ivory)  yields  on  analysis  the  same  materials 
as  bone  but  is  somewhat  harder,  earthy  matters  constituting 
72  per  cent  of  it  as  against  CG  per  cent  in  bone.  Under  the 
microscope  it  is  recognized  by  the  fine  dentinal  tubules 
which,  radiating  from  the  pulp-cavity,  perforate  it  through- 
out, finally  ending  in  minute  branches  which  open  into 
irregular  cavities,  the  interglobular  spaces,  which  lie  just 
beneath  the  enamel  or  cement.  At  their  widest  ends,  close 
to  the  pulp-cavity,  the  dentinal  tubules  are  only  about  0.005 
millimeter  (y^Vr  ^^  ^^  inch)  in  diameter.  The  cement  is 
much  like  bone  in  structure  and  composition,  possessing 
lacuiise  and  canaliculi,  but  rarely  any  Haversian  canals.  It  is 
thickest  at  the  tip  of  the  fang  and  thins  away  towards  the 
cervix.  Enamel  is  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  Body,  yielding 
on  analysis  only  from  two  per  cent  to  three  per  cent  of 
organic  matter,  the  rest  being  mainly  calcium  phosphate  and 
carbonate.  Its  histological  elements  are  minute  hexagonal 
prisms,  closely  packed,  and  set  on  vertically  to  the  surface  of 
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the  subjacent  dentine.     It  is  thickest  over  the  free  end  of  the 
orowD,  until  worn  away  by  use.     Corering  the  enamel  in 


Fio.  110.— Seclion  throuKh  ■  pri-molar  tooih  of  the  Mt  _ 

■ockei.    T.  enniii.'i ;  2,  aciillac ;  3,  oeiutriii  -.  4,  ili<-  kuiii  :  i.  ihe  boae  at  U 
Jaw:  e,  ihepulp-osTlcy. 

unworn  teeth  is  a  tliin  structureless  horny  layer,  the  enamel 
cuiicU, 

The  Tongue  (Fig.  Ill)  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  b; 
mucous  memhrane,  extremely  mobile,  and  endowed  not 
only  with  a  delicate  titctile  sensibility  but  with  the  terminal 
organs  of  the  special  sense  of  taste;  it  is  attached  by  its  root 
to  the  hyoid  bone.     On  its  upper  surface  are  nnmerous  small 
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eminences  or  papilla,  such  as  are  found  more  highly  devel- 
oped on  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  vhere  they  may  he  readily  felt. 
On  the  human  tongue  there  are  three  forms  of  papillie,  the 
eircumvallate,  the  fungiform,  and  the  filiform.  The  circnm- 
vallate  papills,  1  and  2,  the  largest  and  least  numerone,  are 
from  seven  to  twelve  in  number  and  lie  near  the  root  of  the 
tongue  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  V  with  its  open  angle  tnmed 


Fro.  111.— ThenpperBUrfMeof  the  taninie  with  pan  nrtbe  pillars  at  tta«  (aucra 

papillee  ;  *.  niucnus  Klands ;  7,  tonsils  ;  o,  lipof  epiKliiiuB. 

forwards.  Each  is  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covered  by  epithelium,  and  surrotinded  by  a  trench.  On  the 
sides  of  these  papillte,  imbedded  in  the  epithelium,  are  many 
small  oval  bodies   richly  supplied   with    nerves    and    sup- 
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posed  to  be  concerned  in  the  sense  of  taste^  and  hence  called 
the  taste-buds  (Chap.  XXXV).  The  fungiform  papillw,  3, 
are  roanded  elevations  attached  by  somewhat  narrowed  stalks, 
and  found  all  over  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue.  They  are  easily  recognized  on  the 
living  tongue  by  their  bright  red  color.  The  filiform  papillce, 
most  numerous  and  smallest,  are  scattered  all  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue  except  near  its  base.  Each  is  a  conical  emi- 
nence covered  by  a  thick  horny  layer  of  epithelium.  It  is 
these  papillsB  which  are  so  highly  developed  on  the  tongues 
of  Carnivora,  and  serve  them  to  scrape  bones  clean  of  even 
such  tough  structures  as  ligaments. 

In  health  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  moist,  covered  by 
little  "fur,"  and  in  childhood  of  a  red  color.  In  adult  life 
the  natural  color  of  the  tongue  is  less  red,  except  around  the 
edges  and  tip;  a  bright-red  glistening  tongue  being  then,, 
usually  a  symptom  of  disease.  When  the  digestive  organs 
are  deranged  the  tongue  is  commonly  covered  with  a  thick 
yellowish  coat,  composed  of  a  little  mucus,  some  cells  of 
epithelium  shed  from  the  surface,  and  numerous  microscopic 
organisms  known  as  bacteria;  and  there  is  frequently  a  *'  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth."  The  whole  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane is  in  close  physiological  relationship;  and  anything^ 
disordering  the  stomach  is  likely  to  produce  a  '^  furred 
tongue." 

The  Salivary  Glands.  The  saliva,  which  is  poured  into 
the  mouth  and  which,  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  minute 
glands  imbedded  in  its  lining  membrane,  moistens  it,  is 
secreted  by  three  pairs  of  glands,  the  parotid,  the  su  Inn  axil- 
lary and  the  suhlingnnL  The  parotid  glands  lie  in  front  of 
the  ear  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw;  each  sends  its 
secretion  into  the  mouth  by  a  tube  known  as  Slenon^s  duct, 
which  crosses  the  cheek  and  opens  opposite  the  second  upper 
molar  tooth.  In  the  disease  known  as  mumps  *  the  parotid 
glands  are  inflamed  and  enlarged.  The  submaxillary  glands 
lie  between  the  halves  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  near  its  angles, 
and  their  ducts  open  beneath  the  tongue  near  the  middle  line. 
The  sublingual  glands  lie  beneath  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
covered  by  its  mucous  membrane,  between  the  back  parjt  of 
the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw-bone.     Each  has  many  ducts 


*  Parotitis^  in  technical  langaage. 
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8  to  20)^  some  of  which  join  the  submaxillary  duct^  while 
•'c^the  rest  open  separately  in  the  floor  of  the  month. 

The  Fauoes  is  the  name  given  to  the  aperture  which  can 
^hQ  seen  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  below  the  soft  palate  (Fig. 
•  *\  105),  and  leading  into  the  pharynx.     It  is  bounded  above  by 
^J  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  below  by  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
Jl  and  on  the  sides  by  muscular  elevations  covered  by  mucous 
T^.  membrane,  which  reach  from  the  soft  palate  to  the  tongue. 
^^Jfc-' These  elevations  are  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.     Each  bifur- 
cates below,  and  in  the  hollow  between  its  divisions  lies  a 
tonsil  (7,  Fig.  Ill),  a  soft  rounded  body  about  the  size  of  an 
almond,  and  containing  numerous  minute  glands  which  form 
mucus. 

The  tonsils  not  unfrequently  become  enlarged  during  a 
cold  or  sore  throat,  and  then  pressing  on  the  Eustachian  tube 
(Chap.  XXXIV),  which  leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the  mid- 
dle ear,  keep  it  closed  and  produce  partial  deafness. 

The  Pharynx  or  Throat-cavity  (Fig.  105).  This  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  described  as  a  conical 
bag  with  its  broad  end  turned  upwards  towards  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  its  narrow  end  downwards  and  passing  into  the 
gnllet.  Its  front  is  imperfect,  presenting  openings  which 
lead  into  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  (through  the  larynx 
and  windpipe)  the  lungs.  Except  during  swallowing  or 
speech  the  soft  palate  hangs  down  between  the  mouth  and 
pharynx;  during  deglutition  it  is  raised  into  a  horizontal 
position  and  separates  an  upper  or  respiratory  portion  of  the 
pharynx  from  the  rest.  Through  this  upper  part,  therefore, 
air  alone  passes,  entering  it  from  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
two  nostril- chambers;  while  through  the  lower  portion  both 
food  and  air  pass,  one  on  its  way  to  the  gullet,  5,  Fig.  105, 
the  other  through  the  larynx,  rf,  to  the  windpipe,  c;  when 
a  morsel  of  food  **  goes  the  wrong  way "  it  takes  the  latter 
conrse.  Opening  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  phiirynx  on 
each  side  is  an  Eustachian  tube,  g:  so  that  the  apertures 
leading  out  of  it  are  seven  in  number;  the  two  posterior 
nares,  the  two  Eustachian  tubes,  the  fauces,  the  opening  of 
the  larynx,  and  that  of  the  gullet.  At  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
over  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  is  a  plate  of  cartilage,  the 
epiglottis,  e,  which  can  be  seen  if  the  mouth  is  widely  opened 
And  the  back  of  the  tongue  pressed  down  by  some  such  thing 
.as  the  handle  of  a  spoon.     During  swallowing  the  epiglottis 
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is  pressed  down  like  a  lid  over  the  air-tnbe  aod  belpe  to  keep 
food  or  saliva  from  entering  it.  In  atrnctnre  the  pharjni 
consistB  essentially  of  a  bag  of  connective  tissne  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  and  bsTing  mnscles  in  its  walla  which 
drive  the  food  on. 

The  CBBophagus  or  Oullet  is  a  tube  commencing  at  the 
lower  termination  of  the  pharynx  and  which,  passing  on 
through  the  neck  and  chest,  ends  below  the  diaphragm  by 
joining  the  stomach.  In  the  neck  it  lies  close  behind  the 
windpipe.  It  consists  of  three  coats — a  mncous  membrane 
within;  nest,  a  submncous  coat  of  areolar  connective  tiesue; 
and,  outside,  a  muscular  coat  made  up  of  two  layers,  an  inner 
with  transversely  and  au  outer  with  longitudinally  arranged 
fibres.  In  and  beneath  its  mucous  membrane  are  numerous 
small  mucous  glands  whose  ducts  open  into  the  tube. 

The  Stomach  (Fig.  112)  is  a  somewhat  conical  bag  placed 
transversely  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its 
larger  end  is  turned  to  the 
left  and  lies  close  beneath 
the  diaphragm;  opening 
into  its  upper  border, 
through  the  cardiac  orifice 
at  a,  is  the  gullet  d.  The 
narrower  right  end  is  con- 
tinuous at  c  with  the  small 
intestine;  the  aperture  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  pyloric 
Pia.  ii3.-Thi>stonuch.  (I.  lower  end  or  orifice.     The  pyloric  end  of 

the  Kulle' ;".  fwHt''"'"'' 'he  cardiac  »per-    +l„  „4.„„„„i.  i;„    i    „       ■      .i, 

turei  h,  the  fundus  ;ctbr  pylorus:  «,  ibe  the  stomach  lies  lower  m  the 
3SSBS?(^ilIe«™'^ui^Ttll™'rtSw"e^ii  abdomen  than  the  cardiac, 

tliepjlorua.ndd.thelewercu..Biure.  j^^^    jg    separated    from    the 

diaphragm  by  the  liver  (see  Fig.  1).  The  concave  border  be- 
tween the  two  orifices  is  known  as  the  small  curvature,  and 
the  convex  as  the  great  cvrvaiure,  of  the  stomach.  From 
the  latter  hangs  down  a  fold  of  peritoneum  {ne.  Pig.  1) 
known  as  the  great  omeutum.  It  is  spi'ead  over  the  rest  of 
the  abdominal  contents  like  an  apron.  After  middle  life 
much  fat  frequently  accumulates  in  the  omentum,  so  that  it 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  "fair  round  belly  with  good 
capon  lin'd."  The  protrusion  b  to  the  left  aide  of  the  cardiiic 
orifice.  Fig.  112,  is  the/wwdws  or  great  cul  de  sac.  The  eize 
of  the  stomach  varies  greatly  with  the  amount  of  food  id  it: 
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just  after  a  moderate  meal  it  is  about  ten  inches  long,  by  five 
wide  at  its  broadest  part. 

Structure  of  the  Stomach.  This  organ  has  four  coats, 
known  successively  from  without  in  as  the  serous,  the  mus- 
cular, the  submucous,  and  the  mucous.  The  serous  coat  is 
formed  by  a  reflection  of  the  peritoneum,  a  double  fold  of 
which  sliDgs  the  stomach;  after  separatiug  to  envelop  it  the 
two  layers  again  unite  and,  hanging  down  beyond  it,  form  the 
great  omentum.  The  muscular  coat  (Fig.  59)  consists  of 
unstriped  muscular  tissue  arranged  in  three  layers:  an  outer, 
longitudinal,  most  developed  about  the  curvatures;  a  circu- 
lar, evenly  spread  over  the  whole  organ,  except  around  the 
pyloric  orifice  where  it  forms  a  thick  ring;  and  an  inner, 
oblique  and  very  incomplete,  radiating  from  the  cardiac 
orifice.  The  submucous  coat  is  made  up  of  lax  areolar  tissue 
and  binds  loosely  the  mucous  coat  to  the  muscular.  The 
mucous  coat  is  a  moist  pink  membrane  which  is  inelastic,  and 
large  enough  to  line  the  stomach  evenly  wlien  it  is  fully  dis- 
tended. Accordingly,  when  the  organ  is  empty  and  shrunken, 
this  coat  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  disappear  when  the  organ 
is  distended.  During  digestion  the  arteries  supplying  the 
stomach  become  dilated  and,  its  capillaries  being  gorged,  its 
mucous  membrane  is  then  much  redder  than  during  hunger. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  run  to  it  between  the 
folds  of  peritoneum  which  sling  it.  After  giving  off  a  few 
branches  to  the  outer  layers,  most  of  the  arteries  break  up 
into  small  branches  in  the  submucous  coat,  from  which  twigs 
proceed  to  supply  the  close  capillary  network  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
pneumogastrics.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  these  nerves 
consist  mainly  of  nonmedullated  fibres,  and  lie  on  the  sides 
of  the  gullet,  across  which  they  interchange  fibres  by  means 
of  several  branches.  On  entering  the  abdomen  the  left  pneu- 
moptstric  passes  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  stomach,  in  which 
it  ends:  the  right  supplies  the  dorsal  side  of  the  stomach,  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  passes  on  to  enter  the  solar  plexus, 
which  lies  behind  the  stomach  and  contains  several  large 
ganglia.  The  sympathetic  also  supplies  gastric  nerves  which 
mainly  go  to  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  are  many  nerve-cells. 

Histology  of  tlie  Gtastric  Mucous  Membrane.     Examina- 
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tion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  etomach  with  a  hand  leDB 
ehowB  it  to  be  covered  with  miimte  shallow  pits.     Into  these 
open  the  mouths  of  minute  tubes,  the  jrns^M'c  y/nntZs,  which 
are  closely  packei]  side  by  side  in  the  uincous  membrane; 
something  like  the  cella  of  a  honeycomb,  except  that  each  ia 
open  at  one  end.     Between  them  lie  a  small  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue,  a  close  network  of  lymph- channels,  and  capil- 
lary blood-vessels.     The  connective  tissue  is  of  a  peculiar 
variety  closely  packed  with  lymph-cells  and  will  be  more  mi- 
nutely described  later  (Chup.  XXIII).     The  whole  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  Is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar 
mucus-making  epithelium  cella  (Fig.  113).    Thcsedipdown 
and  line  the  necks  of  the  tubular 
glands.  The  deeper  portions  of  the 
glands    are    lined    by    a    layer    of 
shorter  and  somewhat  cuboidal  cella, 
the  ceH/r«/ or  chief  caWa.     In  speci- 
mens taken  from  a  healthy  animal 
killed  duringdigestion  these  celts  are 
large  and  do  not  stain  deeply  with 
carmine.     Similar  specimens  taken 
^  .       from    an    animal   an   hour    or   two 

Fro.    in.  —  A   Ibln    wctloD        ,  ,  ,  .         ■  „  , 

ibroiieh  thp  laBirii^  miwoiiii  after  a  good  meal  has  been  swallowed 
■•irface.  Ducnifl^' ainut « rii-  show  thc  cJiief  cells  shrunken  and 
KiBniTrb.  ■  comimuiid 'auriQ  Staining  more  deeply.  They,  thus, 
oS^'A.v/iiu.Trf.  ""^Bitr'Ii^*  ^t^o""^  "P  during  rest  a  material  which 
SSU^IfCtiSi!'"'''''^"'"™  theygetridof  when  the  gastric  juice 
is  being  secreted.  This  material  is, 
in  part,  pepsinogen,  which  during  activity  of  the  gland  is 
changed,  giving  rise  among  'other  things  to  pepsin,  the  chief 
enzyme  of  gastric  juice.  The  deeply  staining  protoplasmic 
portion  of  the  cell  which  is  left  behind,  forms  and  stores  more 
pepsinogen  during  the  next  period  during  which  the  stomach 
is  not  digesting.  In  the  pyloric  end  of  the  etomach  only  the 
chief  cells  line  the  glands,  but  elsewhere  there  is  found  out- 
side them,  in  most  of  the  glands,  an  incomplete  layer  of  larger 
oval  cells  {d,  Fig.  113).  These  are  sometimes  called  the 
axynlic  cells,  from  the  belief  that  they  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  secreting  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  glands 
frequently  branch  at  their  deeper  ends. 

The  Pylorus.     If  the  stomach  he  opened  it  is  seen  that 
the  mucouR  membrane  projects  in  a  fold  around  the  pyloric 
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orifice  and  narrows  it.  This  is  due  to  a  thick  ring  of  the 
circular  muscular  layer  there  developed,  and  forming  around 
the  orifice  a  sphincter  muscle,  which,  by  its  contraction,  keeps 
the  passage  to  the  small  intestine  closed  except  when  portions 
of  food  are  to  be  passed  on  from  the  stomach  to  succeeding 
divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Since  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  lies  immediately  be- 
neath the  diaphragm,  which  has  the  heart  on  its  upper  side, 
its  over-distension,  due  to  indigestion  or  flatulence,  may  im- 
pede the  action  of  the  thoracic  organs,  and  cause  feelings  of 
oppression  in  the  chest,  or  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

The  Small  Intestine  (Fig.  120),  commencing  at  the  py- 
lorus, ends,  after  many  windings,  in  the  large.  It  is  about  six 
meters  (twenty  feet)  long,  and  about  five  centimeters  (two 
inches)  wide  at  its  gastric  end,  narrowing  to  about  two  thirds 
of  that  width  at  its  lower  portion.  Externally  there  are  no 
lines  of  subdivision  on  the  small  intestine,  but  anatomists 
arbitrarily  describe  it  as  consisting  of  three  parts;  the  first 
twelve  inches  being  the  duodenum,  D,  the  succeeding  two 
fifths  of  the  remainder  the  jejunum,  J,  and  the  rest  the 
ileum,  I. 

Like  the  stomach,  the  small  intestine  possesses  four  coats; 
a  serous,  a  muscular,  a  submucous,  and  a  mucous.  The 
se^'oiis  coat  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  but 
presents  nothing  answering  to  the  great  omentum;  this 
double  fold,  slinging  the  intestine  as  the  small  omentum 
slings  the  stomach,  is  named  the  mesentery.  The  muscular 
coat  is  composed  of  plain  muscular  tissue  arranged  in  two 
strata,  an  outer  longitudinal,  and  an  inner  transverse  or  cir- 
cular. The  fiuhmucous  coat  is  like  that  of  the  stomach;  con- 
sisting of  loose  areolar  tissue,  binding  together  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats,  and  forming  a  bed  in  which  the  blood 
and  lymphatic  vessels  (which  reach  the  intestine  in  the  fold 
of  the  mesentery)  break  up  into  minute  branches  before  en- 
tering the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Mucous  Coat  orthe  Small  Intestine.  This  is  pink, 
soft  and  extremely  vascular.  It  does  not  present  temporary 
or  effaceable  folds  like  those  of  the  stomach,  but  is,  through- 
out a  great  portion  of  its  length,  raised  up  into  permanent 
transverse  folds  in  the  form  of  crescentic  ridges,  each  of 
which  runs  transversely  for  a  greater  or  less  way  round  the 
tube  (Pig.  114).     These  folds   are  the  valvules  conniventes. 
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They  are  first  found  abont  tvo  ioches  from  the  pyloms,  and 
are  most  thickly  set  and  largest  in  the  npper  half  of  the 
jejunum,  in  the  lower  half  of  which  they  become  gradually 
less  conspicuous;  and  they  finally  disappear  altogether  about 
the  middle  of  the  ileum.  The  folds  serve  greatly  to  increase 
the  surface  of  the  mucons  membrane  both  for  al^orption  aud 
secretion,  and  they  also  delay  the  food  somewhat  in  its  pas- 
sage, since  it  must  collect  in  the  hollows  between  them,  and 
80  be  longer  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  liquids. 
Examined  closely  with  the  eye  or,  better,  with  aid  of  a  lens, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  seen  to  be  nol 
smooth  but  shaggy,  being  covered  everywhere  (both  over  the 
TalvulEB  coDniventes  and  between  them)  with  closely  packed 
minute  processea,  standing  up  somewhat  like  the  "pile  "on 
velvet,  and  known  as  the  villi.  Each  villus  is  from  0.5  to  O.T 
millimeter  (-^  to  ^  inch)  in  length;  some  are  conical  and 
rounded,  but  the  majority  are  compressed  at  the  base  in  one 
diameter  (Fig.  115),  In  structure  a  villus  is  somewhat  com- 
ples.  Covertngitisasi'jgle  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells, 
the  exposed  ends  of  the  majority  having  a  peculiar  bright 
striated  border  and  being  probably  of  great  importance  in  ab- 
sorption. Mixed  with  these  cells  are  others  in  which  moat  of 
the  cell  has  become  filled  with  a  clear  mass  which  does  not 
stain  readily  with  reagents;  the  deep  narrow  end  of  the  cell 
stains  easily  and  contains  the  nucleus.  From  time  to  time  the 
clear  substance  (mucigen)  is  converted  into  mucus  and  dis- 
charged into  the  intestine,  leaving  behind  only  the  nucleus  and 
the  protoplasm  around  it.  These  reconstruct  the  cell  and  form 
more  mucigen.  These  mucus-forming  cells  are  named  goblel- 
cells,  from  their  shape.    Beneath  the  epithelium  the  villus  may 
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be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a  framework  of  connective  tissne, 
mainly  of  the  adenoid  variety  (Chap.  XXIIf),  supporting  the 
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more  essential  const itnents.  Near  thesnrface  isan  incompleto 
layer  of  plain  muacnlar  tissue,  continuous  below  with  a  mna- 
cnlar  Btratntn  forming  the  deepest  layer  of  the  mucons  mem- 
brane and  named  the  muscularia  mucoaes.  In  the  centre  la  an 
offshoot  of  the  lymphatic  system;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
single  vessel  with  a  closed  dilated  end,  and  sometimes  ae  a  net- 
work formed  by  two  main  vessels  with  cross -branches.  Daring 
digestion  these  lymphatics  are  filled  with  a  milky-white  liquid 
absorbed  from  the  intestines,  and  they  are  accordingly  called 
the  lacteals.  They  communicate  with  larger  branches  in  the 
submucous  coat,  which  end  in  trunks  that  pass  oat  through 
the  mesentery  to  join  the  main  lymphatic  system.  Finally, 
in  each  villus,  outside  the  lacteals  and  beneath  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  villus,  is  a  close  network  of  blood-vessels. 

Opening  on  the  surface  of  the  small  intestine,  between 
the  bases  of  the  villi,  arje  small  glands,  the  crypts  of  Lteber- 
kUhn.  Each  is  a  simple  unbranched  tube  lined  by  a  layer  of 
columnar  cells  some  of  which  have  a  striated  free  border, 
though  less  marked  than  that  on  the  corresponding  cella  of 


tlie  villi,  and  others  are  goblet-cells.  The  crypta  of  Lieber- 
fcuhn  are  closely  packed,  side  by  side,  like  the  glands  of  the 
stomach.  In  the  dnodennm  are  found  other  minute  glands, 
the  glands  of  Brunner.     They  lie   in  the  submucous  coat 
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and  send  their  ducts  through  the  mucous  membrane  to  open 
on  its  inner  side. 

The  Large  Intestine  (Fig.  120),  forming  the  final  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  about  1.5  meters  (5  feet) 
long,  and  varies  in  diameter  from  about  6  to  4  centimeters 
(2^  to  1^  inches).  Anatomists  describe  it  as  consisting  of 
the  ccBCum  with  the  vermiform  appendix^  the  coloUy  and  the 
rectum.  The  small  intestine  does  not  open  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  large  but  into  its  side,  some  distance  from 
its  closed  upper  end,  and  the  caecum,  CC,  is  that  part  of  the 
large  intestine  which  extends  beyond  the  communication. 
From  it  projects  the  vermiform  appendix,  a  narrow  tube 
not  thicker  than  a  cedar  pencil,  and  about  10  centimeters 
(4  inches)  long.  The  colon  commences  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  where  the  small  intestine  communicates 
with  the  large,  runs  up  for  some  way  on  that  side  {ascending 
colon,  AG),  then  crosses  the  middle  line  {transverse  colon, 
TO)  below  the  stomach,  and  turns  down  (descending  colon, 
DC)  ou  the  left  side  and  there  makes  an  S-shaped  bend 
known  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  SF;  from  this  the  rectum,  R, 
the  terminal  straight  portion  of  the  intestine,  proceeds  to 
the  anal  opening,  by  which  the  alimentary  canal  communi- 
cates with  the  exterior.  In  stnicture  the  large  intestine 
presents  the  same  coats  as  the  small.  The  external  stratum 
of  the  muscular  coat  is  not,  however,  developed  uniformly 
around  it,  except  on  the  rectum,  but  occurs  in  three  bands 
separated  by  intervals  in  which  it  is  wanting.  These  bands 
being  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  tube  cause  it  to  be  puck- 
ered, or  sacculated,  between  them.  The  mucous  coat  pos- 
sesses no  villi  or  valvulse  conniventes,  but  is  usually  thrown 
into  e£Paceable  folds,  like  those  of  the  stomach  but  smaller. 
It  contains  numerous  closely  set  glands  much  like  the  crypts 
of  Lieberkiihn  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  neo-colio  Valve.  Where  the  small  intestine  joins 
the  large  there  is  a  valve,  formed  by  two  flaps  of  the  mucous 
membrane  sloping  down  into  the  colon,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
allow  matters  to  pass  readily  from  the  ileum  into  the  large 
intestine  but  not  the  other  way. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Intestines.  These,  like  those  of  the 
heart  with  which  we  shall  later  have  to  compare  them 
physiologically,  are  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  The  former  are 
connected   with   small    ganglia  found    abundantly  on  the 
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plexus  of  Auerbach  which  lies  between  the  two  muscular 
coats^  and  the  plexus  of  Meissner  found  in  the  submucous 
coat.  The  extrinsic  fibres  proceed  immediately  from  the 
gangliated  solar  plexus  already  referred  to  and  from  a  similar 
mesenteric  plexus  which  lies  lower  in  the  abdomen ;  except  a 
few  branches  to  the  lougitudinal  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum 
which  pass  directly  from  some  of  the  sacral  spinal  nerves. 
Some  of  the  fibres  distributed  from  the  solar  plexus  are 
tliose  running  from  the  brain  in  the  right  pneumogastric, 
and  probably  also  from  the  left,  having  crossed  over  to  the 
left  in  branches  joining  the  two.  Others  reach  the  solar 
plexus  by  means  of  the  splanchnics  and  other  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  the  thoracic  parts  of  the  two  sympathetic  chains. 
These  are  partly  vaso-constrictor  fibres  (Chap.  XVIII.),  but 
in  part  go  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.  They  may 
be  traced  back  through  the  communicating  branches  from 
sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves  and 
thence  by  the  ventral  nerve-roots  into  the  spinal  cord. 
The  fibres  passing  to  the  intestines  from  the  mesenteric 
plexus  reach  that  plexus  from  the  posterior  thoracic  and 
anterior  lumbar  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  can  also  be  tracked 
by  experiment  to  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Liver.  Besides  the  secretions  formed  by  the  glands 
imbedded  in  its  walls,  the  small  intestine  receives  those  of 
two  large  glands,  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  which  lie  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  ducts  of  both  open  by  a  common 
aperture  into  the  duodenum  about  10  centimeters  (4  inches) 
from  the  pylorus. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  Body,  weighing  from 
1400  to  1700  grams  (50  to  64  ounces).  It  is  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  (/e,  W,  Pig.  1),  rather 
more  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side  and  immediately 
below  the  diaphragm,  into  the  concavity  of  which  its  upper 
surface  fits,  and  reaches  across  the  middle  line  above  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  It  is  of  dark  reddish-brown 
color,  and  of  a  soft  friable  texture.  A  deep  fissure  incom- 
pletely divides  the  organ  into  right  and  left  lobes,  of  which 
the  riofht  is  much  the  larger;  on  its  under  surface  (Fig.  116) 
shallower  grooves  mark  off  several  minor  lobes.  Its  upper 
surface  is  smooth  and  convex.  The  vessels  carrying  blood 
to  the  liver  are  the  portal  vein,  Vp,  and  the  hepatic  artery; 
both  enter  it  at  a  fissure  {the  portal  fissure)  on  its  under  side. 
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and  there  also  a  dact  passes  out  from  each  half  of  the  orgaa 
The  ducts  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  duct,  Dh,  which  meeta 
at  an  acute  angle,  the  cystic  duct,  Dc,  proceeding  from  the 
gall-bladder,  Vf,  a  pear-ehaped  sac  in  which  the  bile,  or  gall, 
formed  by  the  liver,  accumulates  when  food  ia  not  being 
digested    in    the    intestine.     The  common    bile-duet,  Dch, 


Fio.  im.— Tha  unilernnrfARnorthe  llvrr.    d,  rieht. uxlli.  kftlcAe;  F1k,b«p*Uo 
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duct;  CA.tepallcduct;  r/,  KOlJ-bluJilKr. 

formed  bj  the  union  of  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts,  opens 
into  the  duodenum.  The  blood  which  enters  the  liver  by 
the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  passes  out  by  the  hepatic 
veins,  VJi,  which  leave  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ  close 
to  the  vertebra]  column,  and  there  open  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava  just  before  it  passes  up  through  the  diaphragm. 

The  Structure  of  the  Liver,  On  closely  examining  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  marked  out  into 
small  angular  areas  from  one  to  two  millimeters  (Vjtoyj 
inch)  in  diameter.  These  are  the  outer  sides  of  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  a  vast  number  of  minute  polygonal  masses,  or 
lobtiU^,  of  which  the  liver  is  built  up;  similar  areas  are  seen 
on  the  surface  of  any  section  made  through  the  organ. 
Each  lobule  {Fig.  IIT)  coneiats  of  a  number  of  Itepattc 
cells  supported  by  a  close  network  of  capillaries;  and  is 
separated    from   neighboring  lobules    by  connective  tissue. 
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larger  blood-vessels,  and  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct.  The 
hepatic  cells  are  the  proper  tissue  elements  of  the  liver,  all 
the  rest  being  snbaidiary  arrangements  for  their  nutrition 
and  protection.  Each  is  polygonal,  nucleated  and  very 
granular,  and  has  a  diameter  of  about  .035  millimeter  (t^^ 
of  an  inch).  In  each  lobule  they  are  arranged  in  rows  or 
strings,  vhich  form  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the 
blood-capillaries  run.  Covering  the  surface  of  the  liver 
is  a  layer  of  the  peritoneum,   beneath  which   is  a  dense 


jnd  tlie  ceotni  VD'rmlobiiTitrTrlD.  ADdllie  fobuf^r  capiUftrin  Inter- 
tkoM  wlib  ibi^m. 

connective- tissue  layer,  forming  the  capsule  of  GUsson.  At 
the  portal  fissure  offsets  from  this  capsule  run  in,  and  line 
canals,  the  portal  cn*i«?5,  whicli  are  tunnelled  through  the 
organ.  These,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  branch, 
filially  become  indistinguishable  close  to  the  ultimate 
lobules.  From  their  walls  and  from  the  external  capsule, 
connective -tissue  partitions  radiate  in  all  directions  through 
the  liver  and  support  its  other  parts.  In  each  portal  canal 
lie  three  vessels — a  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  a  branch  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  and  a  branch  of  tlie  heimtic  duct;  the 
division  of  the  portal  vein  being  much  the  largest  of  the 
three.  These  vessels  break  up  as  the  portal  canals  do,  and 
all  end  in  minute  branches  around  the  lobules.  The  blood 
carried  in  by  the  portal  rein  (whicli  has  already  circulated 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  spleen,  intestines  and 
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pancreas)  is  thus  conveyed  to  a  fine  vascular  interlobular 
plexus  aroDud  the  liver-lobnleB,  from  which  it  flows  on 
through  the  capillaries  (lobular  plexus}  of  the  lobules  them- 
selves. These  (Fig.  1 17)  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  lobule  to 
form  a  small  intralobular  vein,  which  carries  the  blood  out 
and  pours  it  into  one  of  the  branches  of  origin  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  called  the  sxiblobular  rein.  Each  of  the  latter  has 
many  lobules  emptying  blood  into  it,  and  if  dissected  ont 
with  them  (Fig.  118)  would  look  something  like  a  branch  of 
»  tree  with  apples  attached  to  it  by  short  stalks,  represented 


OTwll  portion  of  tbe  llier,  bifacted, 

e  blood  Teoetg  are  repmenlfld  whllL, „_ 

lobui&r  Tain,  moelvltTK  th«  IntrAlobiilar  vnliu.  wblch  In  turn  am  dedTed  from  tbe 
oapllliulM  oE  tbe  lobules. 

by  the  intralobular  veins.  The  blood  is  finally  carried,  as 
already  pointed  out,  by  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  inferior  ven» 
cava.  The  hepatic  artery,  a  direct  offshoot  of  the  cceliao 
axis,  ends  mainly  in  Glieson's  capsule  and  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  bile-ducts,  but  some  of  its  blood  reachea 
the  lobular  plexuses;  it  all  finally  leaves  the  liver  by  the 
hepatic  veins. 

The  bile-ducts  can  be  readily  traced  to  the  periphery 
of  the  lobules,  and  there  communicate  with  a  network  of 
extremely  minute  commencing  bile  ducts,  ramifying  in  the 
lobule  between  the  hepatic  cells  composing  it. 

The  Panoreas  or  Sweetbread.  This  is  an  elongated 
soft  organ  of  a  pinkish  yellow  color,  lying  along  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  Its  right  end  is  the  larger, 
and  is  embraced  by  the  duodenum  (Fig.  119),  which  there 
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makes  a  curve  to  the  left.  A  duct  traviirses  the  gland  and 
joiiiB  the  common  bile-duct  close  to  its  intestinal  opening. 
The  pancreas  produces  a  watery-looking  secretion  which  ia  of 
great  importance  in  digestion;  the  gland  also  {Chap.  XXIII) 
exerts  an  important  inflnence  on  the  general  nutritional 
processes  of  the  Body.    It  is  of  the  compoand  raofimose  type. 
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Tbe  Blood-vessels  of  Alimentary  Caaal,  Liver,  Spleen 
and  Pancreas.     Tbe  portal  vein  {Vp.  Fig,  119)  has  already 
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been  referred  to  ae  differiug  from  all  other  veius  Iq  that  it 

not  only  receives  blood  from  a  system  of  capillaries  bnt  ends 

in  a  second  set  of  capillaries,  which  lie  in  the  liver.     The 

quantity  of  blood  brought  to  Eiipply  the  hepatic  capillaries 

by  the  hepatic  artery  is  in  fact  mach  less  than  that  brought 

by  the  portnl  vein.     The  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  pancreas 

and  the  spleen  are  supplied 

with    arterial    blood   from 

three  great  branches  of  the 

aorta.    The  most  anterior 

of  these,   the   cteliac  axis, 

epriogs  from  the  aorta  close 

beneath  the  diaphragm  and 

divides     into    the     hepatic 

artery,  splenic  artery,  and 

arteries    for   the  stomach; 

some  of  these  divisions  may 

be  seen  in  Fig.  119.     The 

pancreas  is  supplied  partly 

from    the    hepatic,    partly 

from    the    splenic    artery. 

The    two    other    branches 

{superior  and  inferior  met- 

enteric  artery)  are  given  off 

from  the  aorta  lower  down 

in   the    abdominal    cavity; 

the    former  {5,  Fig.    119) 

supplies  the  small  intestine 

and  half  of  the  large,  the 

FiQ.  la).— DiBRmii  of  shdominai  put  af  latter  the  1-cmainder  of  the 

■llmFnurr  canal.      C,  th»  cardiac,  and  P,    ,  nn         vi       j 

the   pylorltt  end   of   Ul«   slomach;  A  the    Urge.       IhC     DlOOd    pasBlQg 

**     '" '  '  ""       ""'""""•  "'  "";  (^iirQugi,  all    these   arteries 

;  becomes  venous  in  the 
Gupillaries  of  the  organs 
they  supply,  and  is  gathered  into  corresponding  veins  (Fig. 
119)  which  unite  near  the  Uver  to  form  the  portal  vein. 
The  further  course  of  the  blood  carried  to  the  liver  {partly 
arterial  from  the  hepatic  artery,  partly  venous  from  the  ported 
system)  has  been  described  already  (p.  345). 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 

THE  LYMPHATIO  SYSTEM  AND  THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

The  Lymi^stiOB  or  Absorbents  are  very  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  Body.  Most  organs,  as  has  been  pointed 
ont  (p.  63),  possess  a  sort  of  internal  skeleton  made  up 
of  connective  tissue,  which  consists  mainly  of  bundles  of 
fibres,  united  together  and  covered-in  by  a  "  cement "  sub- 
stance. In  this  substance  are  found  numerous  cavities,  usu- 
^ly  branched,  and  communicating  with  one  another  by  their 
branches.  They  frequently  contain  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, which,  however,  do  not  completely  fill  them;  and 
chey  thus,  with  their  branches,  form  a  set  of  intercommuni- 
<cating  channels  known  as  the  "  lymph-canaliculi"  because 
they  are  filled  with  lymph.  As  the  connective  tissues  accom- 
pany blood-vessels  wherever  the  latter  run,  the  canaliculi, 
which  are  frequently  relatively  large  around  the  blood-capil- 
laries, take  up  the  liquid  which  transudes  througli  their  w^ls, 
^nd  this  transudation  liquid  is  the  origin  of  the  lymph. 
£ven  where  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue  do  not  pene- 
trate, as  in  bone  between  the  Haversian  canals,  lymph-canal- 
iculi  penetrate,  being  connected  with  the  cavities  in  which 
the  bone-corpuscles  lie;  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
•epidermis  the  cells  are  covered  with  prickle-like  projections 
and  unite  by  the  tips  of  these  so  as  to  leave  minute  channels 
which  apparently  are  lymph-canaliculi.  These  very  minute 
channels,  with  no  definite  lining  cells,  but  mere  crevices  be- 
tween tissue  elements,  or  tubes  hollowed  out  in  the  matrix  of 
<;onnective  tissue,  bone  and  (possibly)  cartilage,  constitute 
the  origin  of  the  lymphatic  system.  The  transudation  liquid 
which  enters  them  from  the  blood-vessels  is  rapidly  altered 
by  interchange  with  the  neighboring  tissues,  losing  certain 
materials  and  gathering  others;  and  as  the  substances  taken 
and  the  waste  and  other  products  returned  vary  very  much 
in  different  organs,  the  lymph  leaving  them  must  differ  also. 
Nevertheless  it  retains  certain  common  features,  histological 
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and  chemical  (pp.  49,  C2),  which  justify  us  in  speaking  of  it 
in  general  as  the  lymph.  The  lympliatic  vessels  collect  this 
lymph  or  at  least  such  part  of  it  as  does  not  pass  back  locally 
by  diffusion  into  the  blood,  and  pour  it  into  the  veins. 

The  Structure  of  Lymph-vessels.  The  smallest  lymph - 
vessels  proper  are  tiio  lymph  capillaries;  tubes  rather  wider 
than  the  blood-capillaries,  but  like  them  having  a  wall  con- 
sisting of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelium  cells.  The 
cells  have,  however,  a  wavy  margin  and  are  not  as  a  rule  much 
longer  in  one  diameter  than  another,  in  both  of  which  respects 
they  differ  from  the  cells  of  the  corresponding  blood-vessels. 
In  some  regions,  as  in  many  glands,  the  lymph-capillaries  are 
much  dilated  and  form  irregular  lymph  lacuncB,  everywhen* 
bounded  by  their  peculiar  wavy  cells,  lying  in  the  interstices 
of  organs;  .and  sometimes  they  form  tubes  around  small  blood- 
vessels, as  in  the  brain  (perivascular  lymph-channel).  In 
some  places  they  commence  by  blind  ends  as  in  the  lacteal 
vessels  of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  (Fig.  115)  which  are 
lymph-capillaries;  but  usually  they  branch  and  join  to  form 
networks.  Lymph  from  the  canaliculi  enters  them  (whether 
by  passing  through  their  boundary  cells  or  through  clefts  left 
between  these  is  not  certain)  and  is  passed  on  to  larger  vessels 
which  much  resemble  veins  of  corresponding  size,  having  the 
same  three  coats,  and  being  abundantly  provided  with  valves. 

The  Thoracic  Duct.  The  lymph-vessels  proceeding  from 
the  capillaries  in  various  organs  become  larger  and  fewer  by 
joining  together,  and  all  end  finally  in  two  main  trunks  which 
open  into  the  venous  system  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  The 
trunk  on  the  right  side  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  and 
is  known  as  the  '*  rig/tt  lf/m/)hafic  dncL''  It  collects  lymph 
from  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  from  the  right  side  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  right  arm.  The  lymph  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  Body  is  collected  into  the  thoracic  duct.  It  com- 
mences at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  in  a  dilated 
reservoir  (the  receptacnlum  chyli),  into  which  the  lacteals 
from  the  intestines,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  rest  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Body,  open.  From  thence  the  thoracic 
duct,  receiving  tributaries  on  its  course,  runs  up  the  thorax 
alongside  of  the  aorta  and,  passing  on  into  the  neck,  ends  on  the 
left  side  at  the  point  already  indicated;  receiving  on  its  way 
the  main  stems  from  the  left  arm  and  the  left  side  of  the 
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head  and  neck.  The  thoracic  duct,  thus,  brings  back  to  the 
blood  much  more  lymph  than  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

The  Serous  Cavities.  These  are  great  dependencies  of 
the  lymphatic  system  and  may  be  regarded  as  large  lacunae. 
Each  of  them  (peritoneal,  pleural,  arachnoidal  and  pericar- 
diac) is  lined  by  a  definite  epithelioid  layer  of  close-fitting 
polygonal  cells.  At  certain  points,  however,  openings  or 
stomata  occur,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  smaller  cells,  and 
leading  into  tubes  which  open  into  subjacent  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  liquid  moistening  these  cavities  is,  then,  really 
lymph:  in  some  dropsical  diseases  it  collects  in  great  excess 
in  them. 

Lymphoid  or  Adenoid  Tissue  is  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain aggregations  of  slightly  differentiated  cells  (leucocytes) 
supported  by  a  peculiar  form  of  tissue  and  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  lymphatic  system  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 
The  cells  much  resemble  white  blood -corpuscles,  though  their 
nuclei  usually  have  a  more  distinct  network,  and  they  are 
capable  of  executing  amceboid  movements.  Many  of  them 
ultimately  are  carried  by  the  lymph  into  the  blood  to  be- 
come pale  corpuscles,  and  from  the  blood  some  again  pass 
back  into  the  lymph  by  migrating  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood -capillaries.  By  amoeboid  movement  these  lymph- 
corpuscles  can  take  up  foreign  particles  into  themselves 
and  creep  with  the  absorbed  material  along  lymph-canaliculi 
and  lymph-capillaries.  Lymphoid  tissue  is  extensively  devel- 
oped in  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  great  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

The  deepest  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  stomach 
and  intestines,  lying  next  to  the  submucous  coat  is  the  wuf^- 
cularis  mucoscB,  a  thin  layer  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  quite 
distinct  from  the  proper  muscular  coats  of  those  viscera.  Above 
it  and  forming  the  main  bulk  of  the  mucous  membrane  lying 
"between  the  glands  (o,  Fig.  112)  and,  in  the  small  intestine, 
the  main  mass  of  the  villi,  is  a  delicate  connective  tissue  con- 
msting  of  very  fine  fibres  which  originated  by  the  branch- 
ing of  cells;  in  many  places  the  nuclei  of  these  cells  have  quite 
disappeared,  and  the  original  central  part  of  the  cell  is  only 
recognizable  as  the  place  from  which  the  branches  spread :  such 
tissue  is  reticular  connective  tissue.  Its  meshes  contain  many 
leucocytes,  and  the  mixture  of  reticular  tissue  with  these  cells 
constitutes  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue.     At  numerous  spots. 
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especially  in  the  small  intestine,  the  cells  are  peculiarly  abun- 
dant, forming  local  aggregations  of  about  the  size  of  the  head 
of  a  small  pin:  these  are  named  closed  or  solitary  follicles. 
A  minute  artery  enters  each  and  gives  rise  to  a  capillary  net- 
work in  it«  from  which  the  blood  is  carried  off  by  a  small  yein. 
The  follicle  lies  in,  or  rather  projects  into,  a  lymph-lacunae^ 
which  closely  invests  it,  and  is  in  direct  communication  with 
other  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  neighborhood.  The  central 
leucocytes  of  the  follicle  are  smaller  than  the  outer,  and  their 
nuclei  are  often  found  in  various  stages  of  karyokinesis. 
Each  follicle  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  seat  of  forma- 
tion of  new  leucocytes,  new-made  ones  being  pushed  to  the 
outside,  growing,  and  finally  being  cast  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding lymph-lacuna,  to  be  carried  away  in  the  lymph- 
current. 

Near  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  large  numbers  of  solitary 
follicles  are  closely  collected  side  by  side  at  intervals  along^ 
the  part  of  the  bowel  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  mesentery 
joins  it:  these  aggregations  are  known  as  Peyer^s patches;  and 
are  easily  recognizable  by  the  unaided  eye,  as  villi  are  absent 
from  the  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  opposite  them,  and 
they  also  cause  a  bulging,  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  intes- 
tine.    They  disappear  after  middle  life. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  are  essentially  Peyer's  patches 
more  complicated  in  structure  by  the  fact  that  the  constitn- 
ent  follicles  are  more  closely  united  and  are  gathered  into 
roundish  masses  instead  of  being  spread  out  in  a  single  layer. 
They  are  found  in  various  regions  on  the  course  of  lymphatic 
vessels;  especially  in  the  mesentery,  groin  and  neck.  In  the 
latter  position  they  often  inflame  and  give  rise  to  abscesses, 
especially  in  tuberculous  persons;  and  still  more  often  enlarge,, 
harden  and  become  more  or  less  tender,  so  as  to  attract  at- 
tention to  them.  In  common  parlance  it  is  then  frequently 
said  that  the  person's  "  kernels  have  come  down,''  or  that  he 
has  "  waxing  kernels."  Each  lymphatic  gland  is  enveloped 
in  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  partitions  of  which  incomplete- 
ly divide  it  into  chambers  in  which  the  lymphoid  tissue  lies. 
"Che  partitions  are  more  complete  in  the  outer  parts  of  the 
gland  (cortical  portio7i)y  which  accordingly  looks  different 
from  the  central  portion  (medulla)  in  sections.  In  the  lym- 
phoid tissue  are  contained  many  leucocytes  in  process  of 
division.     **  Afferent "  lymphatic  vessels  open  into  the   pe- 
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riphery  of  the  gland,  and  efferent  vessels  arise  in  its  ceDtre. 
Hence  the  Ijmph  in  its  flow  traverses  the  cellular  gland  aub- 
stance,  and  in  its  coarse  picks  up  extra  corpuBclee  which  it 
earriea  on  to  the  blood.  In  the  lymphoid  tissue  there  is  a 
close  network  of  blood-capillaries.  It  is  clear  that  these 
organs  are  not  true  glands,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word; 
they  are  sometimea  called  lymphatic  ganglia,  but  that  sug- 
gestB  a  connection  with  nerve-centres;  a  good  name  for  them 
is  lymphatic  nodes.  In  Fig,  120  is  given  a  diagrammatic  rep- 
resentation of  a  lymphatic  node. 


no.  191.— najrnun  nr  crom-siv'ioTi  offt  lymnhntlc  eUnd;  of.atFerent  Irmphatla 
vmboIm;  el.  effHrent  IvmphBilc  yesgel ;  (r,  inenrihcconnecdyB-tlBKUB  bunili  ntb. 
dliiillnff  thBitlund;  a  corttcal  porllnn;  M.  niHdiill«rv  portion.  Thp  IpiieocylMarn 
repi¥wntnl  orlv  In  a  ran  of  the  riaht  half  or  thp  Urnre,  where  they  ikv  netn,  Ih. 
bo  He  nlrmcly  pack»'i  tn  thn  ceni™  of  «  Bland-chamber,  while  towardi.  tie  ihIIb  o( 
the  chamher.  Jjr.  wherp  lliev  are  naturAlly  ]e»i  cIobpIj  packed,  ther  have  bfien 
WBKheit  away,  as  often  happens  in  prpparlne  a  specimen,  leavlrie  the  reticular  mip- 
portjng  tissue  conspicuoUB. 

The  Movement  of  the  Lymph.  This  is  no  doubt  some- 
what irregnlar  in  the  commencing  vesaela,  but,  on  the  whole, 
sets  on  to  the  larger  trunks  and  through  them  to  the  veins. 
In  many  animals  (aa  the  frog)  ut  points  where  the  lymphatics 
oommumcate  with  the  veins,  there  are  found  regularly  con- 
tractile "lymph-hearta"  which  beat  with  a  rhythm  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  blood-heart,  and  pump  the  lymph  into  a 
Tein.  In  the  human  Body,  however,  there  are  no  such  hearts, 
and  the  flow  of  the  lymph  is  dependent  on  less  definite 
arrangements.  It  seems  to  be  maintained  mainly  by  three 
thinfiB.  (I)  The  preaaure  on  the  blood-plasma  in  the  capil- 
lariea  is  greater  than  that  in  the  great  veiua  of  the  neck; 
hence  any  plasma  filtered  through  the  capillary- walls  will  be 
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under  a  pressure  which  will  tend  to  make  it  flow  to  the  ve- 
nous termination  of  the  thoracic  or  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 
\)t)  On  account  of  the  numerous  valves  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  (which  all  only  allow  tlie  lymph  to  flow  past  them  to 
larger  trunks)  any  movement  compressing  a  lymph-vessel  will 
cause  an  onward  flow  of  its  contents.  The  influence  thus 
exerted  is  very  important.  If  a  tube  be  put  in  a  large  lym- 
phatic, say  at  the  top  of  the  leg  of  an  animal,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lymph  only  flows  out  very  slowly  while  the  animal 
is  quiet;  but  as  soon  as  it  moves  the  leg  the  flow  is  greatly 
accelerated.  (!])  During  each  inspiration  the  pressure  on  the 
thoracic  duct  is  less  than  that  in  the  lymphatics  in  jmrts  of 
the  Body  outside  the  thorax  (see  Chap.  XXV).  Accord- 
ingly, at  that  time,  I3  mph  is  pressed,  or,  in  common  phrase, 
is  "sucked,"  into  the  thoracic  duct.  During  the  succeeding 
expiration  the  pressure  on  the  thoi-acic  duct  becomes  greater 
again,  and  some  of  its  contents  are  pressed  out;  but  on 
account  of  the  valves  of  the  vessels  which  unite  to  form  the 
duct,  they  can  only  go  towarJs  the  veins  of  the  nock. 

During  digestion,  moreover,  contractions  of  the  villi  press 
on  the  lymph  or  chyle  within  them  and  force  it  on ;  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Body  g?*avity,  of  course,  aids  the  flow, 
though  it  will  impede  it  in  others. 

The  Buotless  Glands— Spleen,  Thyroid,  Thymus,  Pit- 
uitary Body,  Suprarenals. — There  are  in  the  Body  several 
organs  of  such  considerable  size  and  so  constantly  present 
in  vertebrate  animals  that  a  priori  they  would  seem  to  be  of 
functional  importance.  Until  quite  recently,  however,  the 
functions  of  nearly  all  of  them  were  quite  problematical,  al- 
though it  has  long  been  known  that  patliological  changes  in 
some  of  them  were  associated  with  grave  conditions  of  general 
disease.  Even  yet  their  physiology  is  very  incompletely  known. 

When  we  speak  of  a  true  gland  we  mean  an  organ  that 
forms  some  definite  secn^tion  which  it  pours  out  in  a  separate 
form,  but  the  organs  we  are  about  to  consider  have  no  secret- 
ing recesses  and  no  ducts:  nevertheless  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly make,  and  pass  into  the  lymph  and  blood,  substances 
of  great  importance  to  the  healthy  working  of  the  Body. 
Some  true  glands  indeed  do  this,  quite  apart  from  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  their  secretion.  Why 
so  large  an  organ  as  the  liver  should  be  set  apart  for  the  for- 
mation of  so  comparatively  unimportant  a  digestive  fluid  as 
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the  bile  was  long  a  puzzle.  We  now  know  that  the  chief  use 
of  the  liver  is  connected  with  the  storage  and  formation  of  car- 
bohydrate materials  (see  Chap.  XXIX),  and  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  use  of  bile  in  digestion  or  the  elimination  of  part  of 
the  bile  as  waste,  the  liver  exerts  an  essential  influence  on  the 
whole  normal  nutritional  processes  of  the  Body.  Again,  in 
the  pancreas  we  have  an  organ  which  forms  a  very  important 
digestive  secretion,  and  it  might  well  be  that  this  was  its  sole 
use  in  the  economy.  But  when  the  pancreas  is  carefully  re- 
moved from  an  animal  great  nutritional  disturbances  follow, 
as  shown,  among  other  things,  by  diabetes,  i.e.,  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Since  the  pancreatic  secretion  poured 
into  the  intestine  by  the  gland  duct  has  much  to  do  with  the 
digestion  of  starch  and  its  conversion  into  sugar,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  mere  digestive  disturbances  due  to  its  absence 
led  to  the  diabetic  and  general  changes.  But  this  is  not  so. 
If  a  piece  of  living  pancreas  be  transplanted  from  one  animal 
to  beneath  the  skin  of  another,  and  left  until  it  has  grown 
there,  the  pancreas  of  the  second  animal  may  be  removed 
without  causing  diabetes.  Moreover  it  is  possible  by  inject- 
ing melted  paraffin  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  an  animal  not 
only  to  prevent  the  gland  secretion  from  reaching  the  intes- 
tine, but  to  cause  atrophy  of  the  true  gland-cells.  Yet 
animals  so  treated  do  not  become  diabetic.  It  is  then  clear 
that  there  is  some  material  necessary  to  health  and  quite 
distinct  from  pancreatic  juice  formed  by  pancreatic  tissue  and 
taken  up  from  it  by  the  circulating  liquids.  Scattered  through 
the  pancreas,  and  quite  distiuct  from  its  proper  gland  tissue, 
are  peculiar  patches  of  cells  very  richly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. Probably  these  cells  are  concerned  in  the  antidiabetic 
function  of  the  gland;  but  whether  through  special  cells 
or  not,  the  organ  has  an  important  internal  secretion  to 
blood  and  lymph,  in  addition  to  its  external  secretion  to  its 
duct.  This  fact  may  have  a  very  wide  bearing:  it  may  be 
that  all  organs,  or  many  organs,  in  addition  to  their  more  ob- 
vious functions,  do,  as  the  result  of  the  chemical  processes 
taking  place  in  them,  manufacture  substances  a  supply  of 
which,  to  lymph  or  blood,  is  required  for  the  life  or  health  of 
distant  parts  of  the  Body.  The  waste  of  one  organ  before  its 
final  conversion  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  or  urea,  for  elimi- 
nation from  the  system,  may  be  a  necessary  food  of  another. 
It  is,  for  example,  quite  possible  that  tho  kreatin  formed  in 
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muscles  and  passed  from  them  to  the  circulating  fluid  is 
essential  to  the  general  health  of  the  Body.  There  are,  how- 
ever, so  many  muscles  that  the  removal  of  some  of  them,  as 
when  a  limb  is  amputated,  does  not  cut  off  the  kreatin  supply^ 
and  so  disease  does  not  result.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
organ  is  unique,  as  the  thyroid,  or  exists  only  in  a  single  pair, 
as  the  suprarenals,  then  removal  or  extensive  disease,  by  de- 
priving the  system  of  the  peculiar  internal  secretion  of  the 
organ  concerned  or,  possibly,  from  the  accumulation  within 
the  blood  of  substances  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  missing 
part  to  absorb  and  destroy,  may,  often  in  fact  does.,  lead  to 
widespread  nutritional  changes,  resulting  in  death. 

The  Spleen.  This  is  an  organ  situated  at  the  left  end  of 
the  stomach  (L,  Fig.  110)  and  is  about  170  grams  (6  oz.)  iu 
weight.  Its  size  is,  however,  very  variable;  it  enlarges  dur- 
ing digestion  and  shrinks  after  it  until  the  next  meal.  In 
many  fevers,  especially  in  those  of  malarial  nature,  it  also 
becomes  enlarged,  frequently  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  this 
enlargement  may  become  permanent,  constituting  the  so- 
called  "  ague-cake.**  In  color  the  spleen  is  dark  red,  but  if 
cut  across  numerous  white  spots  of  about  1  mm.  (^  inch) 
diameter  are  seen  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  section:  it 
is  very  richly  supplied  with  blood  which  is  carried  away  by 
the  splenic  vein  (7,  Fig.  119)  and  poured  into  the  portal  vein. 
The  spleen  possesses  on  its  exterior  a  connective-tissue  capsule 
very  rich  in  elastic  fibres  and  giving  off  numerous  bands 
{trabeculm)  which  branch  and  interlace  throughout  the  organ 
forming  a  spongy  mass,  in  the  spaces  of  which  is  contained  a 
soft  red  pulp  of  peculiar  structure.  The  arteries  of  the  organ 
by  frequent  branching  are  reduced  to  almost  capillary  size, 
and  these  terminal  twigs  enter  into  the  pulp,  and  there,  los- 
ing all  coats  but  the  lining  epithelium,  assume  the  structure 
of  capillaries.  The  cells  forming  the  walls  of  these  ca- 
pillaries next  separate  from  one  another  so  as  to  leave 
clefts  between  them,  and  at  the  same  time  become  irregu- 
larly branched  and,  joining  by  their  branches,  form  a  sup- 
porting framework  or  reticulum  through  the  pulp,  into 
which  latter  the  blood  is  poured  freely  through  the  spaces 
between  the  cells.  The  main  mass  of  the  splenic  pulp  con- 
sists of  red  blood-corpuscles,  some  normal  in  appearance, 
some  appearing  partly  broken  down;  mixed  with  these  are 
some  white  corpuscles,  and  some  larger  colorless  aniopbojfl 
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cells  in  which  are  often  found  one  or  more  red  corpuscles 
which  have  apparently  been  swallowed  by  them.  There  are 
also  many  pigmented  granules^  some  free  and  some  within 
amoeboid  cells;  they  are  apparently  the  debris  of  red  corpus- 
cles which  have  been  broken  down.  In  early  life  the  splenic 
pulp  also  contains  granular  colorless  cells  within  which  red 
corpuscles  are  seen  in  the  process  of  development.  The  whole 
histological  structure  of  the  adult  pulp  suggests  that  in  it 
many  red  blood-corpuscles  are  finally  destroyed,  setting  free 
haemoglobin  and  other  coloring  matters  derived  from  it.  This 
breaking  down  of  haemoglobin  must  also  give  rise  to  proteids 
and  substances  derived  from  the  chemical  degradation  of 
proteids,  and  the  spleen  is  extremely  rich  in  nitrogenous 
crystalline  substances.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  spleen 
during  digestion,  when  the  veins  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
pouring  great  quantities  of  blood  laden  with  absorbed  mat- 
ters into  the  portal  system,  suggests  that  the  spleen  supplies 
things  to  the  liver  at  that  time  which  are  of  importance  to  it. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile  {bilirubin)  is  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  of  red 
corpuscles  which  have  completed  their  life-period  and  been 
destroyed,  and  it  may  be  that  the  spleen  takes  the  first  steps  in 
the  preparation  of  bilirubin  for  its  elimination  from  the  Body 
as  a  waste  product.  There  still  is,  however,  much  doubt  as 
to  the  real  function  of  the  spleen;  it  almost  certainly  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  proteid  metabolisms  of  the  Body. 
Though  so  large  an  organ  it  is  not  essential;  animals  from 
whom  it  has  been  completely  removed  can  live  a  long  time 
in  good  health.  The  red  marrow  of  spongy  bone  greatly  re- 
sembles the  splenic  pulp  in  histological  characters  and  may 
have  similar  functions  and  be  able  to  entirely  take  the  place  of 
the  spleen  when  the  organ  has  been  excised.  The  white  spots 
seen  on  the  cut  surface  of  a  spleen  are  sections  of  masses  of 
adenoid  tissue  attached  to  the  smaller  splenic  arteries  and 
named  Malpighian  corpuscles;  they  resemble  the  elosed  fol- 
licles of  the  intestine  in  structure. 

The  Thyroid  Body  or  Gland.  This  organ  lies  in  the 
neck  on  the  sides  of  the  windpipe  and  consists  usually  of  a 
right  and  a  left  lobe  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  across  the 
front  of  the  air-tube.  It  is  about  thirty  grams  (two  ounces) 
in  weight;  in  the  disease  known  as  goitre  it  is  greatly  en- 
larged and  its  structure  altered.     The  thyroid  is  dark  red  in 
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color  and  very  vascular,  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  and  is 
subdivided  by  connective  tissue  into  cavities  or  alveoli^  the 
largest  of  which  are  just  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Each 
alveolus  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  cuboidal  cells,  and  filled 
by  a  glairy  fluid  which  appears  to  contain  mucin. 

The  very  abundant  blood-supply  of  the  thyroid  suggests 
that  it  is  the  seat  of  important  metabolic  or  chemical  changes, 
and  observation  and  experiment  confirm  this.  Extensive 
disease  of  the  thyroid  leads  to  great  changes  in  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  Body,  ending  in  the  condition  named 
myxodmrna;  muciginous  liquid  collects  in  the  connective  tis- 
sues, nervous  and  muscular  activity  are  much  impaired, 
tremors  and  convulsions  occur,  and  finally  a  semi  idiotic  con- 
dition (cretinism)  comes  on  and  is  followed  by  death  if  all  the 
gland  be  diseased.  Quite  similar  symptoms  follow  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  thyroid  body  from  animals,  or  from  man 
for  tumors;  but  if  even  a  small  part  of  healthy  gland-tissue 
be  left  behind  the  symptoms  do  not  occur.  Moreover,  if  a 
portion  of  living  thyroid  from  one  animal  be  grafted  beneath 
the  skin  of  another,  the  thyroid  of  the  latter  can  be  com- 
pletely removed  without  influencing  the  general  health.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  gland  is  the  place  of  formation  of 
some  substance  essential  to  the  healthy  working  of  the  Body, 
but  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  life  the  whole  organ 
is  not  required  to  produce  the  necessary  minimum  of  this 
substance.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in 
patients  with  thyroid  disease  and  in  animals  deprived  of  the 
organ  the  symptoms  of  myxodcema  may  be  relieved  or  removed 
by  adding  raw  thyroid  tissue  to  the  food,  or  by  subcutaneous 
injection  of  the  expressed  juice  of  afresh  gland.  When  in- 
jected into  a  healthy  animal  extract  of  thyroid  causes  arterial 
dilatation,  and  a  lowering  of  blood  pressure. 

The  Thymus.  This  is  a  temporary  organ  of  unknown 
function.  It  has  its  greatest  size  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Body  a  short  time  before  birth.  After  birth 
it  grows  in  absolute  weight  for  some  time,  but  then  begins 
to  dwindle  away  and  has  usually  completely  disappeared  by 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  wind- 
pipe in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  is  the  "neck  "  sweetbread  of  the  butcher  as  dis- 
tinguished  from   the   true    sweetbread    or  pancreas.      The 
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thymus  essentially  consists  of  adenoid  tissue,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

The  Pituitary  Body  (Fig.  75)  is  in  part  an  offshoot  of  the 
brain,  and  probably  that  portion  of  it  is,  like  the  pineal  body, 
a  remnant  of  a  once  functionally  important  ancestral  organ. 
The  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body,  however,  is  derived 
in  development  from  the  pharynx,  of  which  it  is  an  embryonic 
outgrowth.  This  part  of  it  somewhat  resembles  the  thyroid 
in  structure.  Complete  removal  of  the  pituitary  body  in  the 
case  of  cats  and  dogs  causes  a  lowering  of  temperature,  mus- 
cular twitchings  and  spasms,  difficulty  in  breathing,  general 
lassitude,  and  death  within  a  fortnight.  These  symptoms 
improve  when  extract  of  the  gland  is  injected.  The  organ 
has  therefore  been  supposed  to  form  an  internal  secretion  use- 
ful in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems.  Disease  of  the  pituitary  body  in  man  has  been  found 
to  be  associated  with  the  curious  condition  named  acromegaly y 
in  which  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and 
face,  and  of  parts  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  In- 
jection of  the  extract  of  the  gland  causes,  in  a  normal  animal, 
a  more  powerful  but  not  quicker  heart-beat,  and  constriction 
of  the  arteries. 

The  Suprarenal  Capsules  or  Adrenals  are  a  pair  of 
small  organs,  weighing  together  about  12  grams  (}oz.)  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  each  kidney.  They  have,  however,  no  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  kidneys,  and  in  many  animals  are 
placed  at  some  distance  from  them.  Each  consists  of  a  denser 
less  colored  external  cortex,  and  a  central  deep  yellow-brown 
softer  medulla.  The  cortex  is  subdivided  into  chambers  by 
connective  tissue,  and  the  chambers  are  filled  by  closely 
packed,  polysronal  nucleated  cells.  Similar  cells  are  found 
in  the  medulla,  which  is,  moreover,  closely  connected  with 
the  sympathetic  system  and  is  richly  supplied  with  nerves. 

It  was  noticed  some  fifty  years  ago  by  a  physician  named 
Addison  that  certain  obscure  diseased  conditions  characterized 
by  great  debility  and  by  the  appearance  of  bronzed  patches 
on  the  skin,  and  leading  to  death,  were  found  on  post-mortem 
examination  to  be  accompanied  by  disease  of  the  adrenals. 
The  disease  has  hence  been  named  Addison's  disease.  When 
the  suprarenal  capsules  are  completely  removed  from  animals 
a  similar  fatal  diseased  condition  results,  death  taking  place 
in  warm-blooded  animals  within  two  or  three  days,  and  be- 
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ing  preceded  by  muscular  weakness^  dilatation  of  the  arteries, 
mental  feebleness  and  general  prostration.  The  exact  r61e 
played  in  the  organism  by  these  small  but  essential  organs  is 
still  unknown^  but  they  form  substances  which  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
A  very  minute  portion  of  the  watery  or  alcoholic  extract  of  a 
suprarenal  capsule  when  injected  into  avein  of  an  animal  causes 
a  very  slow  heart-beat,  or  even  complete  inhibition  of  the 
auricles.  If  the  cardio-inhibitory  nerves  have  first  been  cut, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  injection  causes  a  great  increase  in 
the  rate  of  heart-beat  and  a  great  increase  of  its  force,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  auricles.  The  small  arteries  become  greatly 
contracted,  and  this  combined  with  the  powerful  heart-beats 
leads  to  a  very  great  increase  of  arterial  pressure.  The  arterial 
constriction  is  not  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
centre,  but  to  a  direct  action  on  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arteries :  it  is  very  transient.  The  skeletal  muscles  are  also 
affected,  the  period  of  a  simple  muscular  contraction  being 
greatly  prolonged,  and  this  effect  lasts  much  longer  than  the 
changes  produced  in  the  organs  of  circulation.  The  active 
material  exists  only  in  the  medulla  of  the  adrenal,  is  efficient 
in  extremely  minute  doses,  is  dialyzable,  and  its  efficacy  is  not 
impaired  by  short  boiling. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  suprarenals  are  constantly 
forming  and  passing  into  the  blood  minute  quantities  of  a 
substance  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  "tone"  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  cardiac  and 
arterial  muscles.  Whether  in  addition  they  also  remove 
noxious  substances  from  the  blood,  the  accumulation  of  which 
after  their  removal  is  one  cause  of  the  death  which  results,  is 
still  undecided.  The  blood  of  such  animals  acts  as  a  poison 
to  other  animals,  and  tliis  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  specific  poison  which  the  adrenals  normally 
pick  up  and  destroy:  but  it  is  clear  that  the  blood  of  an  ani- 
mal dying  from  extensive  malnutrition  produced  in  any  way 
would  be  quite  abnormal,  and  might  well  be  poisonous  to  other 
animals.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  poisonous 
character  of  the  blood  of  animals  dying  as  a  result  of  removal 
of  the  thyroid :  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  any  one  special  toxic  substance  which 
it  is  a  function  of  the  thyroid  to  remove:  still,  it  may  be. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  its  injection  are  quite  different 
from  those  produced  by  injection  of  thyroid  extract 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DIGESTION. 

The  Objeot  of  I>ige8tion.  Of  the  various  foodstuffs  swal- 
lowed, some  are  already  in  solution  and  ready  to  dialyze  at 
once  into  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels  of  the  alimentary 
<^nal;  others,  such  as  a  lump  of  sugar,  though  not  dissolved 
when  put  into  the  mouth,  are  readily  soluble  in  the  liquids 
found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  need  no  further  digestion. 
In  the  case  of  many  most  important  foodstuffs,  however, 
special  chemical  changes  have  to  be  wrought,  either  with  the 
object  of  converting  insoluble  bodies  into  soluble,  or  non- 
dialyzable  into  dialyzable,  or  both.  The  different  secretions 
poured  into  the  alimentary  tube  act  in  various  ways  upon 
different  foodstuffs,  and  at  last  get  them  into  a  state  in  which 
they  can  pass  into  the  circulating  medium  and  be  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  Body. 

The  Saliva.  The  first  solvent  that  the  food  meets  with 
is  the  saliva,  which,  as  found  in  the  mouth,  is  a  mixture  of 
pure  saliva,  formed  in  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual 
glands,  with  the  mucus  secreted  by  small  glands  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane.  This  mixed  saliva  is  a  colorless,  cloudy, 
feebly  alkaline  liquid,  "ropy"  from  the  mucin  present  in  it, 
and  usually  containing  air-bubbles.  Pure  saliva,  as  obtained 
by  putting  a  fine  tube  in  the  duct  of  one  of  the  salivary 
glands,  is  more  fluid  and  contains  no  imprisoned  air. 

Usually  but  little  saliva  is  secreted  ;  the  presence  of  food 
in  the  mouth,  especially  highly  flavored  or  acid  food,  leads 
to  a  more  abundant  flow  :  the  mere  chewing  of  a  tasteless 
inert  substance  will,  however,  excite  some  secretion.  The  secre- 
tion thus  brought  about  is  reflex :  the  afferent  fibres  running 
to  the  brain  in  the  glossopharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves,  and 
exciting  there  the  centre  from  which  the  efferent  secretory 
nerve-fibres  for  the  glands  arise.  The  centre  may  be  excited 
in  other  ways:  as  by  nausea,  or  through  the  nerves  of  eye  or 
nose  when  the  sight  or  smell  of  desirable  food  makes  ''  the 

mouth  water/' 

861 
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The  uses  of  the  saliva  are  for  the  most  part  physical  and 
mechanical.  It  keeps  the  mouth  moist  and  allows  us  to  speak 
with  comfort;  most  young  orators  know  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  suppression  of  the  salivary  secretion  through 
nervousness,  and  the  imperfect  efficacy  under  such  circum- 
stances of  the  traditional  glass  of  water  placed  beside  public 
speakers.  The  saliva,  also,  enables  us  to  swallow  dry  food ; 
such  a  thing  as  a  cracker  when  chewed  would  give  rise  merely 
to  a  heap  of  dust,  impossible  to  swallow,  were  not  the  mouth 
cavity  kept  moist.  This  fact  used  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  East  Indian  rice  ordeal  for  the  detection  of  criminals. 
The  guilty  person,  believing  firmly  that  he  cannot  swallow 
the  parched  rice  given  him,  and  fearful  of  detection,  is  apt  to 
have  the  nerve-centres  of  his  salivary  glands  inhibited  or 
paralyzed  by  terror,  and  does  actually  become  unable  to  3wal* 
low  the  rice;  while  in  those  with  clear  consciences  the  nerv- 
ous system  excites  the  usual  reflex  secretion,  and  the  dry 
food  gives  rise  to  no  difficulty  in  its  deglutition.  The  saliva^ 
also,  dissolves  such  bodies  as  salt  and  sugar,  when  they  are 
taken  into  the  mouth  in  solid  form,  and  enables  us  to  taste 
them;  undissolved  substances  are  not  tasted,  a  fact  which  any 
one  can  verify  for  himself  by  wiping  his  tongue  dry  and 
placing  a  fragment  of  sugar  upon  it.  No  sweetness  will  be 
felt  until  a  little  moisture  has  exuded  and  dissolved  part  of 
the  sugar. 

In  addition  to  such  actions  the  saliva,  however,  exerts  a 
chemical  one  on  an  important  foodstuff.  Starch  (although 
it  swells  up  greatly  in  hot  water)  is  insoluble,  and  could  not 
be  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  saliva  contains 
an  enzyme,  ptyalin,  which  has  the  power  of  turning  starch 
into  soluble  substances.  Until  recently  the  chief  product  was 
believed  to  be  grape  sugar  (glucose);  but  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  it  is  maltose,  belonging  to  the  cane-sugar  chemical  series. 
In  the  small  intestine  the  maltose  is  changed  into  glucose  and 
absorbed ;  so  the  chemical  action  of  ptyalin  upon  starch  is  at 
most  but  a  preparatory  one.  In  effecting  the  change  the  ptyalin 
is  not  altered;  a  very  small  amount  of  it  can  convert  a  vast 
amount  of  starch,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  its  activity  im- 
paired in  the  process.  The  starch  is  made  to  combine  with 
the  elements  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water^  and  the 
ptyalin  is  unchanged. 

This  faculty  of  ptyalin  is  known  as  amylolytic:  and  since 
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it  is  associated  with  the  taking  up  of  a  molecule  of  water  is 
a  hydrolytic  action.  Ptyalin  is  a  typical  enzyme  ;  it  differs 
from  the  true  ferments^  such  as  yeast,  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  living  organism,  and  does  not  multiply  during  the  oc- 
currence of  the  change  which  it  sets  up;  its  activity  belongs 
to  the  obscure  chemical  category  of  contact  actions. 

In  order  that  the  ptyalin  may  act  upon  starch  certain 
conditions  are  essential.  Water  must  be  present,  and  the 
liquid  must  be  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline;  acids  retard,  or  if 
stronger,  entirely  stop  the  process.  The  change  takes  place^ 
most  quickly  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  human  Body, 
and  is  greatly  checked  by  cold.  Boiling  the  saliva  destroys 
its  ptyalin  and  renders  it  quite  incapable  of  converting  starch. 
Cooked  starch  is  changed  more  rapidly  and  completely  thaa 
raw. 

Saliva  has  another  important  but  indirect  influence  in 
promoting  digestion.  Weak  alkalies  stimulate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  cause  it  to  pour  forth  more 
gastric  juice.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda^ 
taken  before  meals,  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The  saliva 
by  its  alkalinity  exerts  such  an  action;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  food  should  be  well  chewed  before  being  swallowed;  for 
then  its  taste,  and  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  cause  the 
secretion  of  more  saliva. 

Deglutition.  A  mouthful  of  solid  food  is  broken  up  by 
the  teeth,  and  rolled  about  the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  until  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva  and  made  into  a  soft  pasty 
mass.  The  muscles  of  the  cheeks  keep  this  from  getting 
between  them  and  the  gums;  persons  with  facial  paralysis 
have,  from  time  to  time,  to  press  out  with  the  finger  food 
which  has  collected  outside  the  gums,  where  it  can  neither  be 
chewed  nor  swallowed.  The  mass  is  finallv  sent  on  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach  by  the  process  of  deglutition,  which  is 
described  as  occurring  in  three  stages.  The  first  stage  in- 
cludes the  passage  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx.  The 
food  being  collected  into  a  heap  on  the  tongue,  the  tip  of 
that  organ  is  placed  against  the  front  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  tongue  is  raised  from  before  back,  so  as 
to  press  the  food  mass  between  it  and  the  palate,  and  drive  it 
back  through  the  fauces.  This  portion  of  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing is  voluntary,  or  at  least  is  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
although  it  commonly  takes  place  unconsciously.    The  second 
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stage  of  deglutition  is  that  in  which  the  food  passes  through 
the  pharynx;  it  is  the  most  rapid  part  of  its  progress^  since 
the  pharynx  has  to  be  emptied  quickly  so  as  to  clear  the 
opening  of  the  air-passages  for  breathing  purposes.  The 
food  mass^  passing  back  over  the  root  of  the  tongue,  pushes 
down  the  epiglottis;  at  the  same  time  the  larynx  (or  voice- 
box  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe)  is  raised,  so  as  to  meet  it, 
and  thus  the  passage  to  the  lungs  is  closed  ;  muscles  around 
the  aperture  probably  also  contract  and  narrow  the  opening. 
The  raising  of  the  larynx  can  be  readily  felt  by  placing  the 
finger  on  the  large  cartilage  forming  "Adam's  apple"  in  the 
neck,  and  then  swallowing  something.  The  soft  palate  is  at 
the  same  time  raised  and  stretched  horizontally  across  the 
pharynx,  thus  cutting  oil  communication  with  its  upper,  or 
respiratory  portion,  leading  to  the  nostrils  and  Eustachian 
tubes.  Finally,  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  closed  as  soon  as 
the  food  has  passed  through,  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles on  its  sides  and  the  elevation  of  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
All  passages  out  of  the  pharynx  except  the  gullet  are  thus 
blocked,  arid  when  the  pharyngeal  muscles  contract  the  food 
can  be  squeezed  only  into  the  oesophagus.  The  muscular 
movements  concerned  in  this  part  of  deglutition  are  all  re- 
flexly  excited ;  food  coming  in  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  stimulates  afferent  nerve-fibres  in  it; 
these  excite  the  centre  of  deglutition  which  is  placed  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  from  it  efferent  nerve-fibres  proceed 
to  the  muscles  concerned  and  (under  the  co-ordinating  infia- 
ence  of  the  centre)  cause  them  to  contract  in  proper  sequence. 
The  pharyngeal  muscles,  although  of  the  striped  variety,  are 
but  little  under  the  control  of  the  will;  it  is  extremely  diflS- 
cult  to  go  through  the  movements  of  swallowing  without 
something  (if  only  a  little  saliva)  to  swallow  and  thus  excite 
the  movements  reflexly.  Many  persons,  after  having  got  the 
mouth  completely  empty  cannot  perform  the  movements  of 
the  second  stage  of  deglutition  at  all.  On  account  of  the  re- 
flex nature  of  the  contractions  of  tlie  pharynx,  any  food  which 
has  once  entered  it  must  be  swallowed:  the  isthmus  of  the 
fauces  is  a  sort  of  Rubicon;  food  that  has  passed  it  must 
continue  its  course  to  the  stomach,  although  the  swallower 
learnt  immediately  that  he  was  taking  poison.  The  third 
stage  of  deglutition  is  that  in  which  the  food  is  passing  along 
the  gullet,  and  is  comparatively  slow.     Even  liquid  substances 
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do  not  fall  or  flow  down  this  tube,  but  have  their  passage 
controlled  by  its  muscular  coats^  which  grip  the  successiye 
portions  swallowed  and  pass  them  on.  Hence  the  possibility 
of  performing  the  apparently  wonderful  feafc  of  drinking  a 
glass  of  water  while  standing  upon  the  head^  often  exhibited 
by  jugglers;  the  onlookers  forget  that  the  same  thing  is  done 
every  day  by  horses^  and  other  animals^  which  drink  with  the 
pharyngeal  end  of  the  gullet  lower  than  the  stomach.  The 
movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  of  the  kind  known  as  ver- 
micular  or  peristaltic.  Its  circular  muscular  fibres  contract 
behind  the  morsel  and  narrow  the  passage  there;  and  the  con- 
striction then  travels  along  to  the  stomach,  pushing  the  food 
in  front  of  it.  Simultaneously  the  longitudinal  fibres,  at  the 
point  where  the  food-mass  is  at  any  moment  and  immediately 
in  front  of  that,  contracting,  shorten  and  widen  the  passage. 
The  Gkkstric  Juioe. — The  food  having  entered  the  stom- 
ach is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  a 
thin,  colorless  or  pale  yellow  liquid,  of  a  strongly  acid  reac- 
tion. It  contains  as  specific  elements  free  hydrochloric  acid 
(about  .2  per  cent),  and  an  enzyme  called  pepsin  which>  in 
acid  liquids,  has  the  power  of  converting  the  ordinary  non- 
dialyzable  proteids  which  we  eat,  into  closely  allied  bodies, 
some  of  which  are  dialyzable  and  named  peptones.  It  also 
dissolves  solid  proteids,  changing  them  similarly.  Dilute 
acids  will  by  themselves  produce  the  same  changes  in  the 
course  of  several  days,  but  in  the  presence  of  pepsin  and  at 
the  temperature  of  the  Body  the  conversion  is  far  more 
rapid.  In  neutral  or  alkaline  media  the  pepsin  is  inactive; 
and  cold  checks  its  activity.  Boiling  destroys  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  pepsin,  gastric  juice  contains  another  enzyme  (rennm) 
vehich  coagulates  the  caseinogen  of  milk,  as  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  "rennet,'*  prepared  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  calf's  digestive  stomach,  in  cheese-making.  The  acid 
of  the  natural  gastric  juice  would,  it  is  true,  precipitate  the 
casein,  but  such  precipitate  is  quite  different  from  the  true 
tyrein,  and  neutralized  gastric  juice  still  possesses  this  power; 
moreover,  boiled  gastric  juice  loses  the  milk-clotting  property, 
and  a  very  little  normal  jnioe  can  coagulate  a  great  quantity 
of  milk.  The  curdled  condition  of  the  milk  regurgitated  by 
infants  is,  therefore,  not  any  sign  of  a  disordered  state  of  the 
Btomach,  as  nurses  commonly  suppose.     It  is  proper  for  milk 
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to  undergo  this  change,  before  the  pepsin  and  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  digest  it. 

The  most  important  change  effected  by  the  gastric  juice 
is  that  of  the  proteids.  This  may  be  studied  either  on  natu- 
ral juice  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  an  animal  through  an 
opening  (gastric  fistula)  or  on  an  artificial  juice  prepared  by 
extracting  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  fresh  stomach  with 
glycerine,  and  adding  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  (0.2j^)  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  blood-fibrin  or  boiled  white  of  e^g  be  placed 
in  such  a  mixture  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  SS"*  C, 
(100°  P.)  these  bodies  swell,  become  transparent,  and  soon 
dissolve;  and  all  other  solid  proteids  undergo  similar  changes. 
If  the  solution  be  now  neutralized  a  small  white  precipitate 
of  parapeptone  (which  is  probably  only  ordinary  acid  albu- 
min) is  obtained.  The  filtrate  from  this  gives  no  precipitate 
on  boiling,  but  an  abundant  one  of  albumose  on  the  addition 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  filtrate  fi*om  this  precipitate 
yields  an  abundant  precipitate  of  peptone  when  alcohol  is 
added.  Peptone  is  dialyzable,  though  not  so  easily  as  saline 
bodies,  and  in  this  differs  from  albumose  and  parapeptone 
and  all  other  proteids.  The  parapeptone  is  probably  a  bye- 
product  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  juice  alone:  the 
albumose  and  peptone  are  true  products  of  peptic  digestion  of 
proteids,  due  to  their  breaking  up  with  concomitant  hy- 
dration, the  peptone  being  the  more  finished  or  complete 
digestive  product.  If  instead  of  solid  proteids  we  use  solu- 
tion of  white  of  egg  or  of  serum  albumin,  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  process  cannot  be  followed  by  the  eye,  but  the  final  prod- 
ucts are  the  same:  the  original  proteid  disappears,  giving 
origin  to  some  parapeptone,  to  albumose,  and  to  peptone;  and 
prolonged  artificial  peptic  digestion  causes  no  further  breaking 
up  of  the  albumose  or  peptone.  Peptone  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  boiling.  A 
very  small  amount  of  pepsin  can,  if  some  acid  bo  added  from 
time  to  time,  convert  a  very  large  amount  of  proteid :  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  boiling. 

Gastric  Digestion.  The  process  of  swallowing  is  contin- 
uous, but  in  the  stomach  the  onward  progress  of  the  food  is 
stayed  for  some  time.  The  pyloric  sphincter,  remaining  con- 
tracted, closes  the  aperture  leading  into  the  intestine,  and  the 
irregularly  disposed  muscular  layers  of  the  stomach  keep  its 
semi-liquid  contents  in  constant  movement,  maintaining  a 
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sort  of  churning  by  which  all  portions  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  secretion  of  its  glands.  The  gelatin-yielding  connective 
tissue  of  meats  is  dissolved  away,  and  the  proteid-containing 
fibres,  left  loose,  are  dissolved  and  changed.  The  albuminous 
walls  of  the  fat-cells  are  dissolved  and  their  oily  contents  set 
free;  but  the  gastric  juice  does  not  act  upon  the  latter.  Cer- 
tain  mineral  salts  (21s  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  there  is 
always  some  in  bread)  which  are  insoluble  in  water  but  solu- 
ble in  dilute  acids,  are  also  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gastric  juice  has  itself  no  action  upon 
starch,  and  since  ptyalin  does  not  act  at  all,  or  only  imper- 
fectly, in  an  acid  medium,  the  activity  of  the  saliva  in  con- 
verting starch  is  stayed  in  the  stomach.  By  the  solution  of 
the  white  fibrous  connective  tissue,  that  disintegration  of  ani- 
mal foods  commenced  by  the  teeth,  is  carried  much  farther 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  food-mass,  mixed  with  much  gastric 
secretion,  becomes  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  soup, 
usually  of  a  grayish  color.  In  this  state  it  is  called  chyme. 
Chyme  contains,  after  an  ordinary  meal,  much  peptone,  though 
some  of  this  has  been  already  dialyzed  into  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  and  carried  off  along  with  other  dissolved  dialyz- 
able  bodies,  such  as  salts  and  sugar.  The  albumose,  fats,  and 
starch  still  remain  in  the  chyme.  After  the  food  has  re- 
mained in  the  stomach  some  time  (one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours)  the  chyme  begins  to  be  passed  on  into  the  intestine 
in  successive  portions.  The  pyloric  sphincter  relaxes  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  rest  of  the  stomach,  contracting  at  the  same 
moment,  injects  a  quantity  of  chyme  into  the  duodenum; 
this  is  repeated  frequently,  the  larger  undigested  fragments 
being  at  first  unable  to  pass  the  orifice.  At  the  end  of  about 
three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal  the  stomach  is  again  quite 
emptied,  the  pyloric  sphincter  finally  relaxing  to  a  greater 
extent  and  allowing  any  larger  indigestible  masses,  which  the 
gastric  juice  cannot  break  down,  to  be  driven  into  the  in- 
testine. 

The  Chyle.  When  the  chyme  passes  into  the  duodenum 
it  finds  preparation  made  for  it.  The  pancreas  is  in  reflex 
connection  with  the  stomach,  and  its  nerves  cause  it  to  com- 
mence secreting  as  soon  as  food  enters  the  latter;  hence  a 
quantity  of  its  secretion  is  already  accumulated  in  the  intes- 
tine when  food  enters.    The  gall-bladder  is  distended  with 
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bile,  secreted  since  the  last  meal;  this  passing  down  the 
hepatic  duct  has  been  turned  back  up  the  cystic  duct  {Dcj 
Fig.  115)  on  account  of  the  closure  of  the  common  bile-duct. 
The  acid  chyme,  stimulating  nerve-endings  in  the  duodenal 
mucous  membrane,  causes  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  orifice  of  the 
common  bile-duct;  and  so  a  gush  of  bile  is  poured  out  on  the 
chyme.  From  this  time  on,  both  liver  and  pancreas  continue 
secreting  actively  for  some  hours,  and  pour  their  products 
into  the  intestine.  The  glands  of  Brunuer  and  the  crypts 
of  Lieberkiilin  are  also  set  at  work,  but  concerning  their 
physiology  we  know  very  little.  All  of  these  secretions  are 
alkaline,  and  they  suffice  very  soon  to  more  than  neutralize 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  to  convert  the  acid  chyme 
into  alkaline  chyle y  which,  after  an  ordinary  meal,  will  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  things:  mucus  derived  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal;  ptyalin  from  the  saliva;  pepsin  from  the 
stomach;  water,  partly  swallowed  and  partly  derived  from 
the  salivary  and  other  secretions;  the  peculiar  constituents  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  and  of  the  intestinal  secretions; 
some  undigested  proteids;  unchanged  starch;  oils  from  the 
fats  eaten;  peptones  formed  in  the  stomach  but  not  yet  ab- 
sorbed; albumose;  parapeptoue;  possibly  salines  and  sugar 
which  have  also  escaped  absorption  in  the  stomach;  and  in- 
digestible substances  taken  with  the  food. 

The  Pancreatic  Seoretion  is  clear,  watery,  alkaline,  and 
much  like  saliva  in  appearance.  The  Germans  call  the  pan- 
creas the  "abdominal  salivary  gland/'  In  digestive  prop- 
erties, however,  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  saliva,  or  even  the  gastric  juice.  Starch 
it  changes  as  the  saliva  does,  but  converts  it  into  maltose 
more  quickly :  and  it  acts  also  on  proteids  and  fats.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  digestive  secretions. 
All  proteids  not  already  converted  into  peptone  or  albumose 
are  acted  upon  by  the.  pancreatic  juice  even  more  ener- 
getically than  in  the  stomach,  being  not  only  converted  into 
peptone,  but  in  part  further  broken  up,  if  the  digestion  (arti- 
ficial) be  prolonged,  and  converted  into  crystallizable  nitrog- 
enous bodies  which,  unlike  peptone,  retain  no  proteid-Iike 
characters:  the  chief  of  these  are  leucin  and  tyrosin^  the 
former  allied  chemically  to  the  fatty  acids,  the  other  to  bodies 
of  the  aromatic  series.    In  normal  digestion,  however,  it  is 
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probable  that  but  little  of  the  proteid  is  broken  np  beyond 
the  peptone  stage,  and  all  of  it  never  is;  an  albumpse  is 
formed  as  an  intermediate  product.  The  enzyme  concerned  is 
trypsin  ;  it  is  active  only  in  an  alkaline  or  neutral  medium, 
and  before  dissolving  solid  proteids  does  not  cause  them  to 
swell  and  become  transparent  as  pepsin  does.  Like  the  other 
digestive  fermeuts,  it  is  most  active  at  about  the  temperature 
of  the  Body,  and  is  destroyed  by  boiling.  On  fats  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  has  a  double  action.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
breaks  them  up,  with  hydration,  into  free  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin;  for  exam  pie — 

^^■^y ).  }  0.  +  3H,0  =  3(O..H..O  ^  o)  +  O.H.  |  ^^ 

1  Stearin      +       8  Water  =        8  Stearic  acid    +        1  Qlycerine. 

The  fatty  acid  then  combines  with  some  of  the  alkali  present 
to  make  a  soap,  which  being  soluble  in  water  is  capable  of 
absorption.  Glycerin,  also,  is  soluble  in  water  and  dialyz- 
able.  The  greater  part  of  the  fats  are  not,  however,  so  broken 
up,  but  are  simply  mechanically  separated  into  droplets, 
which  remain  suspended  in  the  chyle  and  give  it  a  whitish 
color,  just  as  the  cream-drops  are  suspended  in  milk,  or  the 
olive-oil  in  mayonnaise  sauce.  This  is  effected  by  the  help  of 
a  quantity  of  albumin  which  exists  dissolved  in  the  pancreatic 
secretion.  In  the  stomach,  the  animal  fats  eaten  have  lost 
their  cell-walls,  and  have  become  melted  by  the  temperature 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Hence  their  oily  part  floats  free 
in  the  chyme  when  it  enters  the  duodenum.  If  oil  be  shaken 
up  with  water,  the  two  cannot  be  got  to  mix;  immediately 
the  shaking  ceases,  the  oil  floats  up  to  the  top;  but  if  some 
raw  egg  be  added,  a  creamy  mixture  is  readily  formed,  in 
which  the  oil  remains  for  a  long  time  evenly  suspended  in 
the  watery  menstruem.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  each  oil- 
droplet  becomes  surrounded  by  a  delicate  pellicle  of  albumin, 
and  is  thus  prevented  from  fusing  with  its  neighbors  to  make 
large  drops,  which  would  soon  float  to  the  top.  Such  a  mix- 
ture is  called  an  emulsion,  and  the  albumin  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion  emulsifles  the  oils  in  the  chyle,  which  becomes 
white  (for  the  same  reason  as  milk  is  that  color)  because  the 
innumerable  tiny  oil-drops  floating  in  it  reflect  all  the  light 
which  falls  on  its  surface. 

In  brief,  the  pancreatic  secretion  converts  starch  into 
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maltose  ;  dissolves  proteids  (if  necessary)  and  converts  them 
into  peptones;  emulsifies  fats,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  breaks 
them  np  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids;  the  latter  are  then 
saponified  by  the  alkalies  present. 

The  Bile. — Human  bile  when  quite  fresh  is  a  golden 
brown  liquid;  it  becomes  green  when  kept.  As  formed  in 
the  liver  it  contains  hardly  any  mucin,  but  if  it  make  any 
stay  in  the  gall-bladder  it  acquires  much  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  that  bag,  and  becomes  slimy  and  "  ropy."  It  is 
alkaline  in  reaction  and,  besides  coloring  matters  (the  more 
important  of  which,  bilirubin,  is  probably  a  waste  product 
derived  from  hsBmoglobin),  contains  mineral  salts  and  water, 
and  the  sodium  salts  of  two  uitrogenized  acids,  taurocJiolic 
and  glychocJiolic,  the  former  predominating  in  human  bile. 

PettenJcofer'a  Bile  Test,  If  a  small  fragment  of  cane 
sugar  be  added  to  some  bile,  and  then  a  large  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  brilliant  purple  color  is  developed,  by  cer- 
tain products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bile  acids;  the 
physician  can  by  this  test,  in  disease,  detect  their  presence  in 
the  urine  or  other  secretions  of  the  Body.  Gmelin's  Bile 
Teat,  The  bile-coloring  matters,  treated  with. yellow  nitric 
acid,  go  through  a  series  of  oxidations,  accompanied  with 
changes  of  color  from  yellow-brown  to  green,  then  to  blue, 
violet,  purple,  red,  and  dirty  yellow. 

Bile  has  no  digestive  action  upon  starch  or  proteids.  It 
does  not  break  up  fats,  but  to  a  limited  extent  emulsifies 
them,  though  far  less  perfectly  than  the  pancreatic  secretion. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  this  action  is  exerted  in  the  in- 
testines at  all.  In  many  animals,  as  in  man,  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  ducts  open  together  into  the  duodenum,  so  that, 
on  killing  a  dog  during  digestion  and  finding  emulsified  fats 
in  the  chyle,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  no  the  bile 
had  a  share  in  the  process.  In  the  rabbit,  however,  the  pan- 
creatic duct  opens  into  the  intestine  about  a  foot  farther 
from  the  stomach  than  the  bile-duct,  and  it  is  found  that  if  a 
rabbit  be  killed  after  being  fed  with  oil,  no  milky  chyle  is 
found  down  to  the  point  where  the  pancreatic  duct  opens. 
In  this  animal,  therefore,  the  bile  alone  does  not  emulsify 
fats,  and,  since  the  bile  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  it  and 
other  mammals,  it  probably  does  not  emulsify  fats  in  them 
either.  From  the  inertness  of  bile  with  respect  to  most  food- 
stuffs it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  be  of  any  digestive  use  at 
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all,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an  excre- 
tion, poured  into  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  got  rid  of.  But 
there  are  many  reasons  against  such  a  view.  In  the  first  place, 
the  entry  of  the  bile  into  the  upper  end  of  the  small  intestine 
where  it  has  to  traverse  a  course  of  more  than  twenty  feet 
before  getting  out  of  the  Body,  instead  of  its  being  sent  into 
the  rectum,  close  to  the  final  opening  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
makes  it  probable  that  it  has  some  function  to  fulfil  in  the 
intestine.  Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the  bile,  including  prac- 
tically all  the  bile  salts,  poured  into  the  intestines  is  again 
absorbed  from  them  ;  this  seems  to  show  that  part  of  the  bile 
is  secreted  for  some  other  purpose  than  mere  elimination 
from  the  Body.  One  subsidiary  use  is  to  assist,  by  its  alka- 
linity, in  overcoming  the  acidity  of  the  chyme,  and  so  to 
allow  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  to  act  upon  pro- 
teids.  Constipation  is,  also,  apt  to  occur  in  cases  where  the 
bile-duct  is  temporarily  stopped,  so  that  bile  probably  helps  to 
excite  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine; 
nnder  similar  circumstances  putrefactive  decompositions  are 
apt  to  occur  in  the  intestinal  contents.  Apart  from  such  sec- 
ondary influences,however,  the  bile  probably  has  some  influence 
in  promoting  the  absorption  of  fats.  If  one  end  of  a  capillary 
glass  tube,  moistened  with  water,  be  dipped  in  oil,  the  latter  will 
not  ascend  in  it,  or  but  a  short  way;  but  if  the  tube  be  moist- 
ened with  bile,  instead  of  water,  the  oil  will  ascend  higher  in 
it.  So,  too,  oil  passes  through  a  plug  of  porous  clay  kept  moist 
with  bile,  under  a  much  lower  pressure  than  through  one  wet 
with  water.  Hence  bile,  by  soaking  the  epithelial  cells  lining 
the  intestine,  may  facilitate  the  passage  into  the  villi  of  oily 
sabstances.  At  any  rate,  experiment  shows  that  if  the  bile 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  intestine  of  a  dog,  the  animal 
eats  an  enormous  amount  of  food  compared  with  that 
amount  which  it  needed  previously;  and  that  of  this  food  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fatty  parts  passes  out  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  unabsorbed.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  bile  somehow  aids  in  the  absorption  of  fats,  but  exactly 
how  is  uncertain.  Its  possible  action  in  exciting  the  muscles 
of  the  villi  to  contract  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

The  Intestinal  Seoretions  or  Sucous  Enterious.  These 
consist  of  the  secretions  of  the  glands  of  Brunner  and  the 
crypts  of  Lieberkiihn.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  pure;  in- 
deed the  product  of  Brunner's  glands  has  never  been  obtained 
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unmixed.  That  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  is  watery  and 
alkaline,  and  poured  out  more  abundantly  during  digestion 
than  at  other  times.  It  has  no  special  action  on  starches, 
most  proteidSy  or  on  fats;  but  is  said  to  dissolve  blood  fibrin 
and  convert  it  into  peptone,  and  it  changes  maltose  into 
grape  sugar;  so  that  this  cane  sugar  is  turned  into  a  grape 
sugar  before  being  absorbed.  Mucus  is  also  formed  and 
poured  out  abundantly  by  the  epithelium  cells  of  the  intes- 
tinal lining  membrane.  It  is  more  especially  secreted  during 
fasting,  and  by  its  stickiness  collects  debris  and  keeps  the 
mucous  membrane  clean. 

Intestinal  Digestion.  Having  considered  separately  the 
actions  of  the  secretions  which  the  food  meets  with  in  the 
small  intestine  we  may  now  consider  their  combined  effect. 

The  neutralization  of  the  chyme,  followed  by  its  conver- 
sion into  alkaline  chyle,  will  prevent  any  further  action  of 
the  pepsin  on  proteids,  but  will  allow  the  ptyalin  of  the 
saliva  (the  activity  of  which  was  stopped  by  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice)  to  recommence  its  action  upon  starch.  More- 
over, in  the  stomach  there  is  produced,  alongside  of  the  albu- 
mose  and  true  peptone,  the  parapeptone,  which  agrees  very 
closely  with  syntonin  in  its  properties,  and  this  passes  into 
the  duodenum  in  the  chyme.  As  soon  as  the  bile  meets 
the  chyme  it  precipitates  the  parapeptone,  and  this  carries 
down  with  it  any  peptones  which,  having  escaped  absorption 
in  the  stomach,  may  be  present;  it  also  precipitates  the  pep- 
sin. In  consequence,  one  finds  in  an  animal  killed  during 
digestion,  a  granular  precipitate  over  the  villi,  and  in  the 
folds  between  the  valvulae  conniventes  of  the  duodenum. 
This  is  redissolved  by  the  pancreatic  secretion,  which  also 
changes  into  peptone  the  proteids  (usually  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  eaten  at  a  meal)  which  have  passed  through 
the  stomach  unchanged,  or  as  albumose  or  parapeptone.  The 
conversion  of  starch  into  maltose  will  go  on  very  rapidly  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Fats  will  be  split 
up  and  saponified  to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion will  be  emulsified  and  give  the  chyle  a  whitish  appear- 
ance. Later  cane  sugar,  which  may  have  escaped  absorption  in 
the  stomach,  and  maltose  will  be  converted  into  grape  sugar 
and  absorbed,  along  with  such  s^ilines  as  may,  also,  have  hith- 
erto escaped.    Elastic  tissue  from  animal  substanoes  eaten. 
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oellnlose  from  plants,  and  mucin  from  the  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  will  all  remain  unchanged. 

Absorption  firom  the  Small  Intestine.  The  chyme  leav- 
ing the  stomach  is  a  semi-liquid  mass  which,  mixed  in  the 
duodenum  with  considerable  quantities  of  pancreatic  secre- 
tion and  bile,  is  further  diluted.  Thenceforth  it  gets  the 
intestinal  secretion  added  to  it,  but  the  absorption  more 
than  counterbalancing  the  addition  of  liquid,  the  food- 
mass  becomes  more  and  more  solid  as  it  approaches  the  ileo- 
colic valve.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  poorer  in  nutritive 
constituents,  these  being  gradually  removed  from  it  in  its 
progress;  most  dialyze  through  the  epithelium  into  the  sub- 
jacent blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  are  carried  off. 
Those  passing  into  the  blood  capillaries  are  taken  by  the  por- 
tal vein  to  the  liver;  while  those  entering  the  lacteals  are 
carried  into  the  left  jugular  vein  by  the  thoracic  duct.  As 
to  which  foodstuffs  go  one  road  and  which  the  other,  there  is 
still  much  doubt;  sugars  probably  go  by  the  portal  system, 
while  the  fats,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  go  through  the  lacteals. 
How  the  fats  are  absorbed  is  not  clear,  since  oils  will  not  dia- 
lyze through  membranes,  such  as  that  lining  the  intestine^ 
moistened  with  watery  liquids.  Most  of  them,  nevertheless, 
get  into  the  lacteals  as  oils  and  not  as  soluble  soaps;  for  one 
finds  these  vessels,  in  a  digesting  animal,  filled  with  white 
milky  chyle;  while  at  other  periods  their  contents  are  watery 
and  colorless  like  the  lymph  elsewhere  in  the  Body.  The 
little  fat-drops  of  the  emulsion  formed  in  the  intestine,  go 
through  the  epithelial  cells  and  not  between  them,  for  during 
digestion  these  cells  are  loaded  with  oil-droplets;  as  their 
free  ends  are  striated  and  probably  devoid  of  any  definite 
cell-wall,  it  is  possible  that  the  intestinal  movements  squeeze 
oil-drops  into  them,  but  the  cells  may  play  a  more  active  part. 
The  striation  of  the  border  is  due  to  closely-set  rods  which 
are  known  to  be  able  to  change  their  form,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  actively  seize  oil-droplets  and  other  minute  solid 
food  particles.  The  cell  passes  the  fat  to  its  deeper  end 
and,  thence,  out  into  the  subjacent  lymphoid  tissue.  It  is 
probable  that  here  certain  amoeboid  cells  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  pick  it  up,  and  carry  it  into  the  central  lacteal  of  a  villus, 
where  they  break  up  and  set  it  free.  In  the  villus  there  are 
all  the  anatomical  arrangements  for  a  mechanism  which  shall 
actively   suck   substances  into  it.      Each  is  more   or  less 
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elastic,  and  moreover,  its  capillary  network  when  filled  with 
blood  will  distend  it.  If  its  plain  muscular  lajrer  contracts 
and  compresses  it,  causing  its  central  lacteal  to  empty  into 
vessels  lying  deeper  in  the  intestinal  wall,  the  villus  will 
actively  expand  again  so  soon  as  its  muscles  relax.  In  so 
doing  it  cannot  fill  its  lacteals  from  the  deeper  vessels  on 
account  of  the  valves  in  the  latter,  and,  accordingly,  must 
tend  to  draw  into  itself  materials  from  the  intestines;  much 
like  a  sponge  re-expanding  in  water,  after  having  been 
squeezed  dry.  The  liquid  thus  sucked  up  may  draw  oil-drops 
with  it,  into  the  free  ends  of  the  cells  and  between  them ;  and 
by  repetitions  of  the  process  it  is  possible  that  considerable 
quantities  of  liquid,  with  suspended  oil-drops,  might  be  car- 
ried into  the  epithelial  cells  covering  a  villus.  The  bile 
moistening  the  surface  of  the  villus  may  facilitate  the  passage 
of  oil,  and  it  is  also  said  to  stimulate  the  contractions  of  the 
villi;  if  so,  its  efficacy  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  fats 
will  be  explained,  in  spite  of  its  chemical  inertness  with  re- 
spect to  those  bodies.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  emulsified  fat  is  also  directly  picked  up  by 
amoeboid  corpuscles,  which  push  their  way  between  the 
epithelial  cells  and  thrusting  processes  into  the  intestine,  pick 
up  oil-droplets,  and  then  travel  back  and  convey  their  load 
to  the  lacteal. 

The  path  taken  by  peptones  is  uncertain.  They  seem  to 
be  very  rapidly  converted  into  proteids  (?  serum  albumin)  after 
absorption  as  they  cannot  be  found,  or  only  traces  of  them, 
in  the  thoracic  duct  or  the  portal  vein  blood  of  a  digesting 
animal.  Moreover,  peptones  directly  injected  into  the  blood 
are  poisonous.  Probably  they  are  seized  upon  and  trans- 
formed by  the  cells  of  the  lymphoid  tissue. 

Digestion  in  the  Large  Intestine.  The  contractions  of 
the  small  intestine  drive  on  its  continually  diminishing  con- 
tents until  they  reach  the  ileo-colic  valve,  through  which 
they  are  ultimately  pressed.  As  a  rule,  when  the  mass  enters 
the  large  intestine  its  nutritive  portions  have  been  almost 
entirely  absorbed,  and  it  consists  merely  of  some  water,  with 
the  indigestible  portion  of  the  food  and  of  the  secretions  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  contains  cellulose,  elastic  tissue, 
mucin,  and  somewhat-altered  bile  pigments;  some  fat  if  a 
large  quantity  has  been  eaten ;  and  some  starch,  if  raw  vege- 
tables have  formed  part  of  the  diet.     In  its  progress  through 
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the  large  intestine  it  loses  more  water,  and  the  digestion  of 
starch  and  the  absorption  of  fats  is  continued.  Finally  the 
residue,  with  some  excretory  matters  added  to  it  in  the  large 
intestine,  collects  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  in 
the  rectum,  and  is  sent  out  of  the  Body  from  the  latter. 

The  Digestion  of  an  Ordinary  Meal.  We  may  best  sum 
up  the  facts  stated  in  this  chapter  by  considering  the  diges- 
tion of  a  common  meal;  say  a  breakfast  consisting  of  bread 
and  butter,  beefsteak,  potatoes  and  milk.  Many  of  these 
substances  contain  several  alimentary  principles,  and,  since 
these  are  digested  in  different  ways  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  alimentary  tract,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  consider 
what  are  the  proximate  constituents  of  each.  We  thus  sepa- 
rate the  materials  of  the  breakfast  as  in  table  on  next  page. 

From  such  a  meal  we  may  first  separate  the  elastin,  cellu- 
lose, and  calcium  sulphate,  as  indigestible  and  passed  out  of 
the  Body  in  the  same  state  and  in  the  same  quantity  as  they 
entered  it.  Then  come  the  salines  which  need  no  special 
digestion,  and,  taken  either  in  solution  or  dissolved  in  the 
saliva  or  gastric  juice,  are  absorbed  from  the  mouth,  stomach, 
and  intestines  without  further  change.  Cane  and  grape 
sugars  experience  the  same  lot,  except  that  any  cane  sugar 
or  maltose  reaching  the  intestines  before  absoi*ption  is 
changed  into  grape  sugar  by  the  succus  entericus.  Calcium 
phosphate  will  be  dissolved  by  the  free  acid  in  the  stomach, 
yielding  calcium  chloride,  which  will  be  absorbed  there  or  in 
the  intestine.  Starch  will  be  partially  converted  into  maltose 
during  mastication  and  deglutition,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  this  sugar  may  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach. 
A  great  part  of  the  starch  will,  however,  be  passed  on 
into  the  intestine  unchanged,  since  the  action  of  saliva  is 
snspended  in  the  stomach ;  and  its  conversion  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  pancreatic  secretion,  and  perhaps  by  the  ptyalin, 
though  this  is  probably  destroyed  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric 
juice;  but  in  any  case  the  starch  will  only  have  been  changed 
to  maltose,  and  will  need  further  digestive  treatment.  The 
various  proteids  will  be  partially  dissolved  in  the  stomach 
and  converted  into  peptone,  which  will  in  part  be  absorbed 
there;  the  residue,  with  the  undigested  proteids,  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  intestines.  There  the  bile  will  precipitate 
the  peptones  and  parapep tones  and,  with  the  pancreatic 
gecretion^  render  the  chyme  alkaline,  and  so  stop  the  activity 
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of  the  gastric  pepsin.  The  pancreatic  secretion  will,  how- 
eTer^  redissolve  the  precipitated  peptone,  and  the  unchanged 
proteids  and  parapeptone  and  the  albumose,  and  turn  the 
three  last  into  peptone,  breaking  up  part  of  this  into  leucin 
and  tyrosin;  these  will  be  absorbed  as  they  pass  along  the 
small  intestine;  a  small  quantity  perhaps  passing  into  the 
large  intestine,  to  be  taken  up  there.  The  fats  will  remain 
anchanged  until  they  enter  the  small  intestine,  except  that 
the  proteid  cell-walls  of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  beefsteak 
will  be  dissolved  away.  In  the  small  intestine  some  of  these 
little  oil  masses  will  be  in  part  saponified,  but  most  will  be 
emulsified  and  taken  up  into  the  lacteals  in  that  condition. 
Gelatin,  from  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of  the  beefsteak,  will 
undergo  changes  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  be  dis- 
fiolved  and  absorbed. 

The  substances  leaving  the  alimentary  canal  after  such  a 
meal  would  be,  primarily,  the  indigestible  cellulose  and 
elastin,  and  some  water.  But  there  might  also  be  some  unab- 
sorbed  fats,  starch,  and  salts.  To  these  would  be  added,  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  mucin,  some  of  the  ferments  of  the  di- 
gestive secretions,  some  slightly  altered  bile  pigments,  and 
other  bodies  excreted  by  the  large  intestine. 

Dyspepsia  is  the  common  name  of  a  number  of  diseased 
conditions  attended  with  loss  of  appetite  or  troublesome 
digestion.  Being  often  unattended  with  acute  pain,  and  if 
it  kills  at  all  doing  so  very  slowly,  it  is  pre-eminently  suited 
for  treatment  by  domestic  quackery.  In  reality,  however, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  treatment 
called  for,  may  vary  widely;  and  their  detection  and  the 
choice  of  the  proper  remedial  agents  often  call  for  more  than 
ordinary  medical  skill.  A  few  of  the  more  common  forms 
of  dyspepsia  may  be  mentioned  here,  with  their  proximate 
causes,  not  in  order  to  enable  people  to  undertake  the  rash 
experiment  of  dosing  thfemselves,  but  to  show  how  wide  a 
chance  there  is  for  any  unskilled  treatment  to  miss  its  end, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Appetite  is  primarily  due  to  a  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  which,  in  health,  comes  on  after  a 
short  fast,  and  stimulates  its  sensory  nerves;  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite may  be  due  to  either  of  several  causes.  The  stomach 
may  be  apathetic  and  lack  its  normal  sensibility,  so  that  the 
empty  condition  does  not  act,  as  it  normally  does,  as  a  suffi- 
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cient  excitant.  When  food  is  taken  it  is  a  further  stimulus 
and  may  be  enough;  in  such  cases  '^appetite  comes  with  eat- 
ing/' A  bitter  before  a  meal  is  useful  as  an  appetizer  to 
patients  of  this  sort.  On  the  other  hand^  the  stomach  may 
be  too  sensitive,  and  a  voracious  appetite  be  felt  before  a 
meal,  which  is  replaced  by  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  as  soon 
as  a  few  mouthfuls  have  been  swallowed;  the  extra  stimulus 
of  the  food  then  overstimulates  the  too  irritable  stomach, 
just  as  a  draught  of  mustard  and  warm  water  will  a  healthy 
one.  The  proper  treatment  in  such  cases  is  a  sootliing  one. 
When  food  is  taken  it  ought  to  stimulate  the  sensory  gastric 
nerves,  so  as  to  excite  the  reflex  centres  for  the  secretory 
nerves,  and  for  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  tlie 
organ;  if  it  does  not,  the  gastric  juice  will  be  imperfectly 
secreted.  In  such  cases  one  may  stimulate  the  secretory 
nerves  by  weak  alkalies,  as  certain  mineral  waters  or  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda,  before  meals;  or  give  drugs,  as  strychnine, 
which  increase  the  irritability  of  reflex  nerve-centres.  The 
vascular  dilatation  may  be  helped  by  warm  drinks,  and  this  is 
probably  the  rationale  of  the  glass  of  hot  water  after  eating 
which  has  often  been  found  useful;  the  usual  small  cup  of 
hot  coffee  after  dinner  is  a  more  agreeable  form  of  the  same 
aid  to  digestion.  In  states  of  general  debility,  when  the 
stomach  is  too  feeble  to  secrete  under  any  stimulation,  the 
administration  of  weak  acids  and  artificially  prepared  pepsin 
is  needed,  to  supply  gastric  juice  from  outside,  until  the  im- 
proved digestion  strengthens  the  stomach  up  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  do  its  own  work. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  show  that  dyspepsia  is 
not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom  accompanying  many  pathologi- 
cal conditions,  requiring  special  knowledge  for  their  treat- 
ment. From  its  nature — depriving  the  Body  of  its  proper 
nourishment — it  tends  to  intensify  itself,  and  so  should  never 
be  neglected;  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

The  Movements  of  the  Intestines.  When  the  abdomen 
of  a  living  anaesthetized  animal  is  opened,  especially  during 
digestion,  contractions  are  seen  slowly  travelling  along  the 
bowels,  which  have  in  consequence  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  writhing  mass  of  worms,  hence  the  name  vermicular 
often  given  to  these  movements:  they  are  also  called  peri- 
staltic. On  observing  a  portion  of  the  gut  a  narrowing  due 
to  contraction  of  its  circular  muscular  coat  will  be  seen  to 
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pass  slowly  along  it,  normally  in  a  direction  towards  the 
reotam;  these  contractions  push  before  them  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine.  The  simultaneous  contractions  of  the 
outer  longitudinal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  are  not  so 
marked  or  so  easily  directly  observable.  If  the  bowels  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  body  of  the  animal  the  movements 
go  on  for  some  time,  so  they  are  obviously  not  directly  de- 
pendent on  extrinsic  nerves.  They  are  probably  primarily 
due  to  a  slight  automaticity  of  the  muscle  itself,  which  as  in 
the  case  of  the  heart  (Chap.  XVII)  is  favored  by  distension,  but 
they  may  be  due  to  nerve  impulses  arising  in  the  cells  of  the 
plexus  of  Auorbach.  As  in  the  case  of  the  heart  these  move- 
ments are  under  control  of  extrinsic  nerve-fibres,  originating 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  these  fibres  are  exciter  and 
depressor.  Exactly  contrary  to  that  which  we  find  in  the 
case  of  the  heart,  the  fibres  reaching  the  intestines  through 
the  pneumogastrics  are  exciter,  causing  more  powerful  con- 
tractions, and  the  fibres  coming  from  the  sympathetic  through 
the  splanchnics  (where  they  are  mixed  with  but  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres)  are  inhibitory.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  splanchnic  nerves  will  bring  actively  contract- 
ing intestines  to  rest.  The  influence  of  the  central  nervous 
system  on  the  motions  of  the  bowel  is  shown  by  the  contrac- 
tions caused  by  fright  or  other  strong  emotions,  illustrated 
by  the  Hebrew  phrase  "bowels  moved  with  compassion.^' 
Deficiency  of  arterial  blood  excites  powerful  intestinal  con- 
tractions. The  varioas  purgative  medicines  act  in  very  differ- 
ent ways  ;  some  directly  on  the  intestinal  neuro-muscular 
apparatus;  some  on  the  extrinsic  nerve  centres  concerned; 
some  (as  Epsom  salts)  mainly  by  causing  a  great  secretion  of 
liquid  into  the  bowel  and  so  distending  it. 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 
THE  RESPIRATORY  MECHANISM. 

Deflnitioiis.  The  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  right  yentri- 
cle  of  the  heart,  throagh  the  Inngs,  to  the  left  auricle^  loses 
carbon  dioxide  and  gains  oxygen.  In  the  systemic  circula- 
tion exactly  the  reverse  changes  take  place,  oxygen  leaving 
the  blood  to  supply  the  living  tissues;  and  carbon  dioxide,  gen- 
erated in  them,  passing  back  into  the  blood  capillaries.  The 
oxygen  loss  and  carbon  dioxide  gain  are  associated  with  a 
change  in  the  color  of  the  blood  from  bright  scarlet  to  purple 
red,  or  from  arterial  to  venous;  and  the  opposite  changes  in 
the  lungs  restore  to  the  dark  blood  its  bright  tint.  The  whole 
set  of  processes  through  which  blood  becomes  venous  in  the 
systemic  circulation  and  arterial  in  the  pulmonary — ^in 
other  words  the  processes  concerned  in  the  gaseous  reception, 
distribution  and  elimination  of  the  Body — constitute  the 
function  of  respiration  ;  so  much  of  this  as  is  concerned  in 
the  interchanges  between  the  blood  and  air  being  known  as 
sxternal  respiration;  while  the  interchanges  occurring  in 
the  systemic  capillaries,  and  the  processes  in  general  by 
which  oxygen  is  fixed  and  carbon  dioxide  formed  by  the  liv- 
ing tissues,  are  known  as  internal  respiration.  When  the 
term  respiration  is  used  alone,  without  any  limiting  adjective, 
the  external  respiration  only,  is  commonly  meant. 

Respiratory  Organs.  The  blood  being  kept  poor  in  oxy- 
gen and  rich  in  carbon  dioxide  by  the  action  of  the  living 
tissues,  a  certain  amount  of  gaseous  interchange  will  nearly 
always  take  place  when  it  comes  into  close  proximity  to  the 
surrounding  medium:  whether  this  be  the  atmosphere  itself 
or  water  containing  air  in  solution.  When  an  animal  is 
fimall  there  are  often  no  special  organs  for  its  external  res- 
piration, its  general  surface  being  sufficient  (especially  in 
aquatic  animals  with  a  moist  skin)  to  permit  of  all  the  gas- 
eous exchange  that  is  necessary.  In  the  simplest  creatures, 
indeed,  there  is  even  no  blood,  the  cell  or  cells  composing 
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them  taking  up  for  themselyes  from  their  enyironment  the 
oxygen  which  they  need,  and  passing  out  into  it  their  car- 
bon dioxide  waste;    in  other  words,  there  is  no  differen- 
tiation of  the  external  and  internal  respirations.     When, 
however,  an  animal  is  larger  many  of  its  cells  are  so  far  from 
a  free  sarface  that  they  cannot  transact  this  give-and-take 
with  the  surrounding  medium  directly,  and  the  blood,  or 
some  liquid  representing  it  in  this  respect,  serves  as  a  mid- 
dleman between  the  living  tissues  and  the  external  oxygen; 
»nd  then  one  usually  finds  special  respiratory  organs  devel- 
oped, to  which  the  blood  is  brought  to  make  good  its  oxygen 
loss  and  get  rid  of  its  excess  of  carbon  dioxide.     In  aquatic 
animals  such  organs  take  commonly  the  form  of  gills;  these 
are  protrusions  of  the  body  over  which  a  constant  current  of 
water,  containing  oxygen  in  solution,  is  kept  up;   and  in 
which  blood  capillaries  form  a  close  network  immediately  be- 
neath the  surface.    In  air-breathing  animals  a  different  ar- 
rangement is  usually  found.    In  some,  as  frogs,  it  is  true,  the 
skin  is  always  moist  and  serves  as  an  important  respiratory 
organ,  large  quantities  of  venous  blood  being  sent  to  it  for 
aeration.     But  for  the  occurrence  of  the  necessary  gaseous 
diffusion,  the  skin  must  be  kept  very  moist,  and  this,  in  a 
terrestrial  animal,  necessitates  a  great  amount  of  secretion  by 
the  cutaneous  glands  to  compensate  for  evaporation;  accord- 
ingly in  most  land  animals  the  air  is  carried  into  the  body 
through  tubes  with  narrow  external  orifices  and  so  the  drying 
up  of  the  breathing  surfaces  is  greatly  diminished ;  just  as 
water  in  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck  will  evaporate  much  more 
slowly  than  the  same  amount  exposed  in  an  open  dish.     In 
insects  (as  bees,  butterfiies,  and  beetles)  the  air  is  carried  by 
tubes  which  split  up  into  extremely  fine  branches  and  ramify 
all  through  the  body,  even  down  to  the  individual  tissue  ele- 
ments, which  thus  carry  on  their  gaseous  exchanges  without 
the  intervention  of  blood.     But  in  the  great  majority  of 
air-breathing  animals  the  arrangement  is  different;  the  air- 
tubes  leading  from  the  exterior  of  the  body  do  not  subdivide 
into  branches  which  ramify  all  through  it,  but  open  into  one 
or  more  large  sacs  to  which  the  venous  blood  is  brought,  and 
in  whose  walls  it  fiows  through  a  close  capillary  network. 
Such  respiratory  sacs  are  called  lungs,  and  it  is  a  highly  de- 
Teloped  form  of  them  which  is  employed  in  the  Human 
Body. 

The  Air-Paasages  and  Iiungs.    In  our  own  Bodies  some 
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imall  amonnt  of  respiration  is  carried  on  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  air  awalloved  with  food 
or  saliva  ondergoing  gaeeoae  ex- 
changes with  the  blood  in  the  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  mucons  mem- 
branes. The  amount  of  oxjgen 
thns  obtained  by  the  blood  ia 
however  very  trivial,  as  is  that 
absorbed  through  the  skin,  cov- 
ered as  it  is  by  its  dry  homy  non- 
vascular epidermis.  All  the  realty 
essential  gaseous  interchanges  be- 
tween the  Body  and  the  atmos- 
phere take  place  in  the  Inngs,  two 
large  sacs  {lu.  Fig.  1)  lying  in  tbe 
thoracic  cavity,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  heart.  To  these  sacs  the 
Fro  lis -The  iiinn  ud  Bir-    *ir  is  conveycd  through  a  Series  of 

iiiuMBBssoen  from  the  front.  On     pagsBges.     Entering  the  pharvnx 

the  lafc  of  Ihe  flgture  tliB  pulmo-      f  °  '^  ^         J 

nsry  iiwue  iian  been  diBsreu-d     through  the   nostnls  or   mouth, 

»w»y 'o»lioi.tti6ramtfloalli>ii»o(       .,  *  i.     *   ^i.'      l      xl 

the  bronchial  lubes,    o.  larjix  ;       it  paSSeS  OUt  01   thlS   bv  tbe   OpeU- 

b.    lr»tlie«;   d,   riKlit    bronclius.       .  ,       ..  .    ,       ,.        , 

The  left  bionciiun  is  Men  eateriDg     mg  leading   into  the  larynx,  or 
tho  root  of  Its  lung.  Toic6-box  {(I,  Fig.  122),  lying  in 

the  upper  part  of  the  neck  (the  communication  of  the  two 
is  seen  in  Fig.  107) ;  from  the  larynx  passes  back  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  h,  which,  after  entering  the  chest  cavity,  divides 
into  the  rigM  and  left  bronchi,  d,  e.    Each  bronchus  divides 
np  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  called  bronchial  tubes, 
within  the  lung  on  its  own  side ;  and  the  smallest  bronchial 
tubes  end  in  sacculated  dilatations,  the  infundibula  of  the 
lungs,  the  sacculations  (Fig.  1S4)  being  the  alveoli:  the  word 
"cell"  being  here  used  in  its  prim- 
itive sense  of  a  small  cavity,  and 
not  in  its  later  technical  significa- 
tion of  a  morphological  unit  of 
the  Body.     On  the  walls  of  the 
ur-cella  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
ramify,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the 

interchanges  of  the  external  res-     ,^„.,53._^™^,bronchWtab-. 
piration  take  place.  ^  di,idinRj,^o^»  «.™i«^^ 

Stracture  of  the  Traohea  and  m,.^  „m»  t.a«  end  in  the  »n-.i- 
Bronohl.      The     windpipe    may  !«««' i-f'«»i">"'-.  ^ 
readily  he  felt  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  a  little  below 
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Adam's  apple,  as  a  rigid  cylindrical  mass.  It  consiste  fnoda- 
mentallj  of  a  flbroiiB  tube  in  which  cartilages  are  imbedded, 
80  as  to  keep  it  from  collapsing;  and  is  lined  internally  by  a 
Dincoiis  membrane  coTered  by  several  layers  of  epithelium 
cells,  of  which  the  superficial  is  ciliated.  The  elastic  car- 
tilages imbedded  in  its  walls  are  imperfect  rings,  each  some- 
what the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  the  deficient  part  of 
each  ring  being  turned  backwards,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
deeper  or  dorsal  side  of  the  windpipe  has  no  hard  parts  in  it. 
Against  this  side  the  gullet  lies,  and  the  absence  there  of  the 
cartilages  no  doubt  facilitates  swallowing.  The  bronchi  re- 
semble the  windpipe  in  structure. 

The  Strnotnre  of  the  Iiungs.     These  consist  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  their  terminal  dilatations;  numerous  blood- 
Tessels,  nerves  and  lymphatics;  and  an  abundance  of  connec- 
tive tissne,  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  binding  all  together.     The 
bronchial  tubes  ramify  in  a  tree-like  manner  (Fig.  132).     In 
stractnre  the  larger  ones  resemble  the  trachea,  except  that 
the  cartilage  rings  are  not  regularly  arranged  so  as  to  have 
their  open  parts  all  turned  one  way.     As  the  tubes  become 
amaller  their  constituents  thin  away;  the  cartilages  become 
less  frequent  and  finally  disappear;  the  epithelium  is  re- 
duced to  a  single  layer  of  cells  which,  though  still  ciliated, 
are  much  shorter  than  the  columnar  superficial  cell-layer  of 
the  larger  tubes.    The  terminal 
alveoli  (a,  a.  Fig.  134),  and  the 
air-cells,  b,  which  open  into  them, 
hare  walls  composed  mainly  of 
elastic  tissue    and    lined    by    a 
single  layer  of  flat,  non-ciliated 
epithelium,  immediately  beneath 
which  is   a   very  close  network 
of  capillary  blood-vessels.     The 
air  entering  by  the  bronchial  tube 
is  thus  only  separated  from  the 
blood  by  the  thin  capillary  wall 
and  the  thin  epithelium,  both  of 

which  are  moist,  and  well  adapted 

.  .,  ,._     .         "^  Fro.  IM.— Tno  iiifundlbala  of  the 

to  permit  gaseous  diffusion.  hov  mucb  maKnia-d     &,».  themr. 

The  Pleura.  Each  lung  is  ^i'^\Z  ^^^Z^ZTS2'^«i^ 
covered,  except  at  one  point,  by  KJlJ.ViJ-.u'br"""  *'™"''"  °'  ' 
an  elastic  serous  membrane  which  adheres  tightly  to  it  and 
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is  called  the  pleura ;  that  point  at  which  the  pleura  is 
wanting  is  called  the  root  of  the  lung  and  is  on  its 
median  side;  it  is  there  that  its  bronchus^  hlood-vessels  aiid 
nerves  enter  it.  At  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pleura  turns 
back  and  lines  the  inside  of  the  chest  cavity^  as  represented 
by  the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram  Fig.  3.  The  part  of  the 
pleura  attached  to  each  lung  is  its  visceral,  and  that  attached 
to  the  chest-wall  its  parietal  layer.  Each  pleura  thus  forms 
a  closed  sac  surrounding  a  pleural  cavity,  in  which,  daring 
health,  there  are  found  a  few  drops  of  lymph,  keeping  its 
surfaces  moist.  This  lessens  friction  between  the  two  layers 
during  the  movements  of  the  chest- walls  and  the  lungs;  for 
although,  to  insure  distinctness,  the  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  of  the  pleura  are  represented  in  the  diagram  as  not  in 
contact,  that  is  not  the  natural  condition  of  things;  the  lungs 
are  in  life  distended  so  that  the  visceral  pleura  rubs  against 
the  parietal,  and  the  pleural  cavity  is  practically  obliterated. 
This  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exerted  through 
the  air-passages  on  the  interior  of  the  lungs.  The  lungs  are 
extremely  elastic  and  distensible,  and  when  the  chest  cavity 
is  perforated  each  shrivels  up  just  as  an  indian-rubber  blad- 
der does  when  its  neck  is  opened ;  the  reason  being  that  then 
the  air  presses  on  the  outside  of  each  with  as  much  force  as 
it  does  on  the  inside.  These  two  pressures  neutralizing  one 
another,  there  is  nothing  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
lungs  to  collapse.  So  long  as  the  chest-walls  are  whole,  how- 
ever, the  lungs  remain  distended.  The  pleural  sac  is  air-tight 
and  contains  no  air,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  around  the 
Body  is  borne  by  the  rigid  walls  of  the  chest  and  prevented 
from  reaching  the  lungs;  consequently  no  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  exerted  on  their  outside.    On  their  interior,  however, 

the  atmosphere  presses  with  its  full  weight, 
equal  to  about  90  centigrams  on  a  squfire 
centimeter  (14.5  lbs.  on  the  square  inch),  and 
this  is  far  more  than  suf&cient  to  dis- 
tend the  lungs  so  as  to  make  them  com- 
pletely  fill  all  the  parts  of  the  thoracic  cav. 
ity  not  occupied  by  other  organs.  Suppose 
fliuI^SLtinllJS'^P^.  ^  (Fig.  125)  to  be  a  bottle  closed  air-tight 

■ure   relHtionshipB    of  jjy    ^  ^^^J^   thrOUffh    which    tWO   tubcS   paSS, 
the  lungs  in  the  tho-     J         .,.,,,,..  ii.«i. 

rax.  one  of  which,  b,  leads  into  an  elastic  bag, 

d,  and  the  other,  c,  provided  with  a  BtopK50ck,  opens  freely 
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below  into  the  bottle.  When  the  stop-cock^  c,  is  open 
the  air  will  enter  the  bottle  and  press  there  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bag,  as  well  as  on  its  inside  through  b.  The  bag 
will  therefore  collapse,  as  the  Inngs  do  when  the  chest  cavity 
is  opened.  But  if  some  air  be  sucked  out  through  c  the  pres- 
sure of  that  remaining  in  the  bottle  will  diminish,  and  of  that 
inside  the  bag  will  be  unchanged,  and  the  bag  will  thus  be  blown 
up,  because  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  its  interior  will  not  be 
balanced  by  that  on  its  exterior.  At  last,  when  all  the  air  is 
sucked  out  of  the  bottle  and  the  stop-cock  on  c  closed,  the 
bag,  if  sufficiently  distensible,  will  be  expanded  so  as  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  bottle  and  press  against  its  inside,  and  the 
state  of  things  will  then  answer  to  that  naturally  found  in 
the  chest.  If  the  bottle  were  now  increased  in  size  without 
letting  air  into  it,  the  bag  would  expand  still  more,  so  as  to 
fill  it,  and  in  so  doing  would  receive  air  from  outside  through 
bi  and  if  the  bottle  then  returned  to  its  original  size,  its 
walls  would  press  on  the  bag  and  cause  it  to  shrink  and 
expel  some  of  its  air  through  b.  Exactly  the  same  must  of 
course  happen,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  chest,  the 
windpipe  answering  to  the  tube  b  through  which  air  enters 
or  leaves  the  elastic  sac. 

The  ReBpiratoiy  Moyementa.  The  air  taken  into  the 
lungs  soon  becomes  laden  in  them  with  carbon  dioxide,  and 
at  the  same  time  loses  much  of  its  oxygen;  these  interchanges 
take  place  mainly  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  alveoli,  far  from 
the  exterior  and  only  communicating  with  it  through  a  long 
tract  of  narrow  tubes.  The  alveolar  air,  thus  become  unfit 
to  any  longer  convert  venous  blood  into  arterial,  could  only 
very  slowly  be  renewed  by  gaseous  diffusion  with  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  long  air-passages — not  nearly  fast  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Body,  as  one  learns  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  suffocation  which  follows  holding  the  breath  for  a 
short  time  with  mouth  and  larynx  open.  Consequently  co- 
operating with  the  lungs  is  a  respiratory  mechanism,  by 
which  the  air  within  them  is  periodically  mixed  with  fresh 
air  taken  from  the  outside,  and  also  the  air  in  the  alveoli  is 
stirred  np  so  as  to  bring  fresh  layers  of  it  in  contact  with  the 
walls  of  the  air-cells.  This  mixing  is  brought  about  by  the 
breathing  movements,  consisting  of  regularly  alternating  in- 
9p%rationSy  during  which  the  chest  cavity  is  enlarged  and 
fresh  air  enters  the  lungs,  and  expirations,  in  which  the  cav- 
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ity  is  diminished  and  air  expelled  from  the  Inngs.  When  the 
chest  is  enlarged  the  air  the  lungs  contain  immediately  dis- 
tends them  so  as  to  fill  the  larger  space ;  in  so  doing  it  be- 
comes rarefied  and  less  dense  than  the  external  air;  and  since 
gases  flow  from  points  of  greater  to  those  of  less  pressure, 
some  outside  air  at  once  flows  in  by  the  air-passages  and 
enters  the  lungs.  In  expiration  the  reverse  takes  place.  The 
chest  cavity,  diminishing,  presses  on  the  lungs  and  makes  the 
air  inside  them  denser  than  the  external  air,  and  so  some 
passes  out  until  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  restored.  The 
chest,  in  fact,  acts  very  much  like  a  bellows.  When  the  bel- 
lows are  opened  air  enters  in 
consequence  of  the  rarefaction 
of  that  in  the  interior,  which 
is  expanding  to  fill  the  larger 
space;  and  when  the  bellows 

P,o.  ll».-Dlmrramto  lllurtntte  the  en-  ^^^  <^l08«d  ^ff'^^  ^^  ^^  expelled, 
try  of  air  to  thelutigs  when  the  thoracic  To  make  the  bclIoWS  QUite 
cayity  enlarges.  1-1x1.1  i.    -l 

like  the  lungs  we  must,  how- 
ever, as  in  Fig.  126,  have  only  one  opening  in  them,  that  of 
the  nozzle,  for  both  the  entry  and  exit  of  the  air;  and  this 
opening  should  lead,  not  directly  into  the  bellows  cavity,  but 
into  an  elastic  bag  lying  in  it,  and  tied  to  the  inner  end  of 
the  nozzle-pipe.  This  sac  would  represent  the  lungs  and  the 
space  between  its  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  bellows,  the 
pleural  cavities. 

We  have  next  to  see  how  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  chest  cavity  are  brought  about. 

The  Structure  of  the  Thorax.  The  thoracic  cavity  has 
a  conical  form  determined  by  the  shape  of  its  skeleton  (Fig. 
127),  its  narrower  end  being  turned  upwards.  Dorsally,  ven- 
trally,  and  on  the  sides,  it  is  supported  by  the  rigid  frame- 
work afforded  by  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  the  breast-bone,  and 
the  ribs.  Between  and  over  these  lie  muscles,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  in,  air-tight,  by  the  skin  externally,  and  the 
parietal  layers  of  the  pleurae  inside.  Above,  its  aperture  is 
closed  by  muscles  and  by  various  organs  passing  between  the 
thorax  and  the  neck;  and  below  it  is  bounded  by  the  dia^ 
phragm,  which  forms  a  movable  bottom  to  the,  otherwise, 
tolerably  rigid  box.  In  inspiration  this  box  is  increased  in 
all  its  diameters — dorso-ventrally,  laterally,  and  from  above 
down. 
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The  Tertioal  Enlargemsnt  of  the  Thorax.  This  is 
brought  about  b;  the  contractioa  of  the  diaphragm  which 
(FigB.  1  aod  128)  is  a  thiii  muscular  sheet,  with  a  fibrous 
membrane,  serving  aa  a  tendon,  iu  its  centre.  In  rest,  the 
diaphragm  is  dome-shaped,  ite  concavity  being  turned  towards 
the  abdomen.  From  the  tendon  on  the  crown  of  the  dome 
striped  muBOuIar  fibres  radiate,  downwards  and  outwards,  to 
all  sides;  and  are  fixed  by  their  inferior  endB  to  the  lower 
ribs,  the  breast-bone,  and  the  vertebral  column.  In  expiration 
the  lower  lateral  portions  of  the  diaphragm  lie  close  against 
the  chest-walls,  no  lung  intervening  between  them.  In  in- 
spiration the  muscular  fibres,  shortening,  fiatten  the  dome 


and  enlarge  the  fnoracic  cavity  at  the  expense  of  the  ab- 
dominal; and  at  the  same  time  its  lateral  portions  are  pnlled 
away  from  the  chest-walls,  leaving  a  space  into  which  the 
lower  ends  of  the  lungs  expand.  The  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  thns  increases  greatly  the  size  of  the  thorax  cham- 
ber by  adding  to  its  lowest  and  widest  part. 

The  Dorao-Veatral  Enlargement  of  the  Thorax.  The 
ribs  on  the  whole  slope  downwards  from  the  vertebral 
column  to  the  breaet-bone,  the  slope  being  most  marked 
in    the    lower   ones.      During   inspiration   the    breast -bone 
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and  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs  attached  to  it  are  raiaed, 
and  30  the  diBtauce  between  ibe  sternum  and  the  vertebral 


columu  is  increased.     That  thm  muat  be  so  will  readily  be 
seen  on  coneideriug  the  diagram  Fig.  1^9,  where  ab  repre- 
sents the  vertebral  column,  c  and  d  two 
bs,  and  si  the  eteruum.     The  continn- 
Igf  oils  lines  represent  the  natural  position 
uf  the  ribs  at  rest  in  expiration,  and  the 
dotted  lines  the  position  in  inspiration. 
It  is  clear  that  when  their  lower  ends 
are  raised,  so  as  to  make  the  bars  lie  iu 
a  more  horizontal  plane,  the  sternum  is 
pushed  away  from  the  spine,  and  so  the 
chest  cavity  is  increased  dorso-ventrally. 
The  inspiratory  elevation  of  the  ribs  is 

—  - '1  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  scalene 

thr  ihorai  when  ihe  ribs  and  er.lemal  iiitercoslal  muscles.  The 
lire  niiM  .  sciilene  miiscles,  three  on  each  side,  arise 

from  the  cervical  vertebrfe,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
ribs.-  The  external  intercostals  (Fig.  113,  J)  lie  between  the 
ribs  and  extend  from  the  vertebral  column  to  the  costal  carti- 
lages; their  fibres  slope  downwards  and  forwards.  During 
an  ins])ii'ation  the  scalenos  contract  and  fix  the  upper  ribs 
firmly;  then  the  external  intercostals  shorten  and  each  raisea 
the  rib  below  it.  The  muscle,  in  fact,  tends  to  pull  together 
the  pair  of  ribs  between  which  it  lies,  but  as  the  upper  one  of 
the^e  is  held  tight  by  the  scalenes  and  other  muacles  above. 
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the  result  is  that  the  lower  rib  is  pulled  up,  and  not  the  upper 
down.  Id  this  way  the  lower  ribe  are  raised  much  more  than 
the  upper,  for  the  whole  external  intercostul  muscles  on  each 
side  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  muscle  with  many  bellies, 
each  belly  separated  from  the  next  by  a  tendon,  represented 
by  the  rib.  When  the  whole  muscular  sheet  is  fixed  above 
and  contracts,  it  is  clear  that  its  lower  end  will  be  raised  more 
than  any  intermediate  point,  since  there  is  a  greater  length 
of  contracting  muscle  above  it.  The  elevation  of  the  ribs 
tends  to  diminish  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  cheat;  this  ia 


dispUr  the  liiiernKl  which  was  covered  by  It 

more  than  compensated  for  by  the  simiiltaneous  descent  of 
the  diaphragm. 

The  Iiateral  BnlargemeDt  of  the  Cheat  is  mainly  dne  to 
the  diaphragm,  which,  when  it  contracts,  adds  to  the  lowest 
and  widest  part  of  the  conical  chest  cavity.  Some  small 
widening  is,  however,  brought  about  by  a  rotation  of  some  of 
the  middle  ribs  which,  as  they  are  raised,  roll  round  a  little 
at  their  vertebral  articulations  and  twist  their  cartilages. 
Each  rib  is  curved  and.  if  the  bones  be  examined  in  their 
natural  position  in  a  skeleton,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most 
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curved  part  lies  below  the  level  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  vertebral  to  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  bone.  By  the 
rotation  of  the  rib^  during  inspiration,  this  curved  part  ia 
raised  and  turned  out,  and  the  chest  widened.  The  mech- 
anism can  be  understood  by  clasping  the  hands  opposite  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  a  few  inches  in  front  of  it^ 
with  the  elbows  bent  and  pointing  downwards.  Each  arm 
will  then  answer,  in  an  exaggerated  way,  to  a  curved  rib,  and 
the  clasped  hands  to  the  breast-bone.  If  the  hands  be  sim- 
ply raised  a  few  inches  by  movement  at  the  shoulder-jointa 
only,  they  will  be  separated  farther  from  the  front  of  the 
Body,  and  rib  elevation  and  the  consequent  dorso-ventral  en- 
largement of  the  cavity  surrounded  will  be  represented.  But 
if,  simultaneously,  the  arms  be  rotated  at  the  shoulder- joints 
80  as  to  raise  the  elbows  and  turn  them  out  a  little,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  space  surrounded  by  the  two  arms  is  consider- 
ably increased  from  side  to  side,  as  the  chest  cavity  is  in  in- 
spiration by  the  similar  elevation  of  the  most  curved  part  or 
*^  angle  '^  of  the  middle  ribs. 

Expiration.  To  produce  an  inspiration  requires  consid- 
erable muscular  effort.  The  ribs  and  sternum  have  to  be 
raised;  the  elastic  rib  cartilages  bent  and  somewhat  twisted; 
the  abdominal  viscera  pushed  down ;  and  the  abdominal  wall 
pushed  out  to  make  room  for  them.  In  expiration,  on  the 
contrary,  but  little,  if  any,  muscular  effort  is  needed.  As 
soon  as  the  muscles  which  have  raised  the  ribs  and  sternum 
relax,  these  tend  to  return  to  their  natural  unconstrained 
position,  and  the  rib  cartilages,  also,  to  untwist  themselves 
and  bring  the  ribs  back  to  their  position  of  rest;  the  elastic 
abdominal  wall  presses  the  contained  viscera  against  the 
under  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  pushes  that  up  again  as 
soon  as  its  muscula:  fibres  cease  contracting.  By  these  means 
the  chest  cavity  is  restored  to  its  original  capacity  and  the 
air  sent  out  of  the  lungs,  rather  by  the  elasticity  of  the  parts 
which  were  stretched  or  twisted  in  inspiration,  than  by  any 
special  expiratory  muscles. 

Forced  Respiration.  When  a  very  deep  breath  is  drawn 
or  expelled,  or  when  there  is  some  impediment  to  the  entry 
or  exit  of  the  air,  a  great  many  muscles  take  part  in  produc- 
ing the  respiratory  movements;  and  expiration  then  becomes, 
in  part,  an  actively  muscular  act.  The  main  expiratory  mus- 
cles are  the  internal  intercoatah  which  lie  beneath  the  exter- 
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nal  between  each  pair  of  ribs  (Fig.  130  B)^  and  have  an  oppo- 
site direction^  their  fibres  running  upwards  and  forwards.  In 
forced  expiration  the  lower  ribs  are  fixed  or  pulled  down  by 
muscles  running  in  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  pelvis  to 
them  and  to  the  breast-bone.  The  internal  intercostals^  con- 
tracting^  pull  down  the  upper  ribs  and  the  sternum^  and  so 
diminish  the  thoracic  cavity  dorso-ventrally.  At  the  same 
time,  the  contracted  abdominal  muscles  press  the  walls  of 
that  cavity  against  the  viscera  within  it,  and  pushing  these 
up  forcibly  against  the  diaphragm  make  it  very  convex 
towards  the  chest,  and  so  diminish  the  latter  in  its  vertical 
diameter.  In  very  violent  expiration  many  other  muscles 
may  co-operate,  tending  to  fix  points  on  which  those  muscles 
which  can  directly  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity,  pull.  In 
violent  inspiration,  also,  many  extra  muscles  are  cidled  into 
play.  The  neck  is  held  rigid  to  give  the  scalenes  a  firm  at- 
tachment; the  shoulder-joint  is  held  fixed  and  muscles  going 
from  it  to  the  chest-wall,  and  commonly  serving  to  move  the 
arm,  are  then  used  to  elevate  the  ribs;  the  head  is  held  firm 
on  the  vertebral  column  by  the  muscles  going  between  the 
two,  and  then  other  muscles,  which  pass  from  the  collar-bone 
and  sternum  to  the  skull,  are  used  to  pull  up  the  former. 
The  muscles  which  are  thus  called  into  play  in  labored  but 
not  in  quiet  breathing  are  called  extraordinary  muscles  of 
respiration. 

The  Respiratory  Sounds.  The  entry  and  exit  of  air 
are  accompanied  by  respiratory  sounds  or  murmurs^  which 
can  be  heard  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  wall.  The 
character  of  these  sounds  is  different  and  characteristic  over 
the  trachea,  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  portions  of  lung 
from  which  large  bronchial  tubes  are  absent.  They  are  vari- 
ously modified  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  hence  the  value 
of  auscultation  of  the  lungs  in  assisting  the  physician  to 
form  a  diagnosis. 

The  Capacity  of  the  Lungs.  Since  the  chest  cavity 
never  even  approximately  collapses,  the  lungs  are  never  com- 
pletely emptied  of  air:  the  space  they  have  to  occupy  is 
larger  in  inspiration  than  during  expiration,  but  is  always 
considerable,  so  that  after  a  forced  expiration  they  still  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  air  which  can  only  be  expelled  from 
them  by  opening  the  pleural  cavities;  then  they  entirely  col- 
lapse, just  as  the  bag  in  Fig.  125  would  if  the  bottle  inclosing 
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it  were  broken.  The  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  therefore  of 
the  lungs,  varies  much  in  different  individuals,  but  in  a  man 
of  medium  height  there  remain  in  the  lungs  after  the  most 
violent  possible  expiration,  about  1640  cub.  cent.  (100  cub. 
inches)  of  air,  called  the  residual  air.  After  an  ordinary 
expiration  there  will  be  in  addition  to  this  about  as  much 
more  supplemental  air ;  the  residual  and  supplemental  to- 
gether forming  the  stationary  air,  which  remains  in  the 
chest  during  quiet  breathing.  In  an  ordinary  inspiration  500 
cub.  cent.  (30  cub.  inches)  of  tidal  air  are  taken  in,  and 
about  the  same  amount  is  expelled  in  natural  expiration. 
By  a  forced  inspiration  about  1600  cub.  cent.  (98  cub.  inches) 
of  complementat  air  can  be  added  to  the  tidal  air.  After  a 
forced  inspiration  therefore  the  chest  will  contain  1640 -f 
1640  +  500  +  1600  =  5380  cubic  centimeters  (328  cubic 
inches)  of  air.  The  amount  which  can  be  taken  in  by  the 
most  violent  possible  inspiration  after  the  strongest  possible 
expiration,  that  is,  the  supplemental,  tidal,  and  complemental 
air  together,  is  known  as  the  vital  capacity.  For  a  healthy 
man  1.7  meters  (5  feet  8  inches)  high  it  is  about  3700  cub. 
cent.  (225  cub.  inches)  and  increases  60  cub.  cent,  for  each 
additional  centimeter  of  stature;  or  about  9  cubic  inches  for 
each  inch  of  height. 

The  Quantity  of  Air  Breathed  Daily.  Knowing  the 
quantity  of  air  taken  in  at  each  breath  and  expelled  again 
(after  more  or  less  thorough  admixture  with  the  stationary  air) 
we  have  only  to  know,  in  addition,  the  rate  at  which  the 
breathing  movements  occur,  to  be  able  to  calculate  how 
much  air  passes  through  the  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  average  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute  is  found  by 
counting  on  persons  sitting  quietly,  and  not  knowing  that 
their  breathing  rate  is  under  observation,  to  be  fifteen  in  a 
minute.  In  each  respiration  half  a  liter  (30  cubic  inches)  of 
air  is  concerned;  therefore  0.5  X  15  X  60  x  24  =  10,800 
liters  (375  cubic  feet)  is  the  quantity  of  air  breathed  under 
ordinary  circumstances  by  each  person  in  a  day. 

Hygienic  Bemarks.  Since  the  diaphragm  when  it  con- 
tracts pushes  down  the  abdominal  viscera  beneath  it,  these 
have  to  make  room  for  themselves  by  pushing  out  the  soft 
front  of  the  abdomen  which,  accordingly,  protrudes  when  the 
diaphragm  descends.  Hence  breathing  by  the  diaphragm, 
being  indicated  on  the  exterior  by  movements  of  the  abdo- 
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men,  is  often  called  *^  abdominal  respiration/'  as  distinguished 
from  breathing  by  the  ribs,  called  "  costal "  or  "  chest  breath- 
ing/^ In  both  sexes  the  diaphragmatic  breathing  is  the 
most  important,  but,  as  a  rule,  men  and  children  use  the  ribs 
less  than  adult  women.  Since  both  abdomen  and  chest  alter- 
nately expand  and  contract  in  healthy  breathing,  anything 
which  impedes  their  free  movement  is  to  be  avoided;  and  the 
tight  lacing  which  used  to  be  thought  elegant  a  few  years 
back,  and  is  still  indulged  in  by  some  who  think  a  distorted 
form  beautiful,  seriously  impedes  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  Body,  leading,  if  nothing  worse,  to  shortness 
of  breath  and  an  incapacity  for  muscular  exertion.  In  ex- 
treme cases  of  tight  lacing  some  organs  are  often  directly 
injured,  weals  of  fibrous  tissue  being,  for  example,  not  unfre- 
quently  found  developed  on  the  liver,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  lower  ribs  forced  against  it  by  a  tight  corset. 

The  A8{>iration  of  the  Thorax.  As  already  pointed  out, 
the  external  air  cannot  press  directly  upon  the  contents  of 
the  thoracic  cavity,  on  account  of  the  rigid  framework  which 
supports  its  walls;  it  still,  however,  presses  on  them  indi- 
rectly through  the  lungs.  Pushing  on  the  interior  of  these 
with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  exerted  on  the  same  area  by  a 
column  of  mercury  760  mm.  (30  inches)  high,  it  distends 
them  and  forces  them  against  the  inside  of  the  chest-walls, 
the  heart,  the  great  thoracic  blood-vessels,  the  thoracic-dnct, 
and  the  other  contents  of  the  chest-cavity.  This  pressure  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  external  air,  since  some  of  the  total 
air-pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  lungs  is  used  up  in  overcom- 
ing their  elasticity,  and  it  is  only  the  residue  which  pushes 
them  against  the  things  outside  them.  In  expiration  this 
residue  is  equal  to  that  exerted  by  a  column  of  mercury  754 
mm.  (29.8  inches)  high.  On  most  parts  of  the  Body  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  acts,  however,  with  full  force.  Pressing 
on  a  limb  it  pushes  the  skin  against  the  soft  parts  beneath, 
and  these  compress  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  among  them; 
and  the  yielding  abdominal  walls  do  not,  like  the  rigid  tho- 
racic walls,  carry  the  atmospheric  pressure  themselves,  but 
transmit  it  to  the  contents  of  the  cavity.  It  thus  comes  to 
pass  that  the  blood  and  lymph  in  most  parts  of  the  Body  are 
under  a  higher  atmospheric  pressure  than  they  are  exposed 
to  in  the  chest,  and  consequently  these  liquids  tend  to  flow 
Into  the  thorax,  until  the  extra  distention  of  the  vessels  in 
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which  they  there  accnmalate  compensates  for  the  less  exter- 
nal pressure  to  which  those  vessels  are  exposed.  An  equilib- 
rium would  thus  very  soon  be  brought  about  were  it  not  for 
the  respiratory  movements,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
intra-thoracic  pressure  is  alternately  increased  and  dimin- 
ished, and  the  thorax  comes  to  act  as  a  sort  of  suction-pump 
on  the  contents  of  the  vessels  of  the  Body  outside  it;  thus 
the  respiratory  movements  influence  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  flow  of  the  lymph. 

Influenoe  of  the  Bespiratory  Moyements  upon  the  Cir- 
culation. Suppose  the  chest  in  a  condition  of  normal  expira- 
tion and  the  external  pressure  on  the  blood  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels within  it  and  in  the  heart,  to  have  come,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  the  last  paragraph,  into  equilibrium  with  the 
atmospheric  pressure  exerted  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck 
and  abdomen.  If  an  inspiration  now  occurs,  the  chest  cavity 
being  enlarged  the  pressure  on  all  of  its  contents  will  be  di- 
minished. In  consequence,  air  enters  the  lungs  from  the 
windpipe,  and  blood  enters  the  vena^  cavaB  and  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart.  Thus  not  only  the  lungs,  but  the  right 
aide  of  the  heart,  and  the  intra-thoracic  portions  of  the  sys- 
temic veins  leading  to  it,  are  expanded  during  an  inspiration; 
but  the  lungs  being  much  the  most  distensible  take  far  the 
greatest  part  in  filling  up  the  increased  space.  The  left  side 
of  the  heart  is  not  much  influenced  as  it  is  filled  from  the 
pulmonary  veins;  and  the  whole  vessels  of  the  lesser  circnla- 
tion  lying  within  the  chest,  and  being  all  affected  in  the 
same  way  at  the  same  time,  the  blood-flow  in  them  is  not  di- 
rectly influenced  by  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax.  Distention 
of  the  lungs  seems,  however,  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  their 
vessels,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  the  flow  is  influenced;  as 
the  lungs  expand  blood  is  forced  out  of  their  vessels  into  the 
left  auricle,  and  when  they  again  contract  their  vessels  fill 
up  from  the  right  ventricle.  The  pressure  on  the  thoracic 
aorta  being  diminished  in  inspiration,  blood  tends  to  flow  back 
into  it  from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  vessel,  but  cannot 
enter  the  heart  on  account  of  the  semilunar  valves;  and  the 
back-flow  does  not  in  any  case  equal  the  onflow  due  to  the 
beat  of  the  heart;  so  what  happens  in  the  aorta  is  but  a 
slight  slowing  of  the  current.  The  general  result  of  all  this 
is  that  the  circulation  is  considerably  assisted.  When  the 
next  expiration  occurs,  and  the  pressure  in  the  thorax  again 
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rises,  air  and  blood  both  tend  to  be  expelled  from  the  cayity. 
The  aorta  thus  regains  what  it  loft  during  inspiration;  the 
pressure  on  it  is  increased  and  it  empties  itself  faster  into  its 
abdominal  portion.  The  semilunar  yalyes  haying  preyented 
any  regurgitation  into  the  heart,  there  is  neither  gain  nor 
loss  so  far  as  it  is  concerned.  With  the  systemic  intra-tho- 
racic  yeins,  boweyer,  this  is  not  the  case;  the  extra  blood  en- 
tering them  has  already  in  great  part  gone  on  beyond  the 
tricuspid  yalye,  and  cannot  flow  back  during  expiration ;  and 
the  pressure  in  the  auricle  being  constantly  kept  low  by  its 
emptying  into  the  yentricle,  the  increased  pressure  on  the 
yensd  cayae  tends  rather  to  send  blood  on  into  the  heart,  than 
back  into  the  extra-thoracic  veins.  Moreoyer,  whatever 
blood  tends  to  take  the  latter  course  cannot  do  it  effectually 
4Bince,  although  the  yensd  cavse  themselves  contain  no  valves, 
the  more  distant  veins  which  open  into  them  do.  Conse- 
quently, whatever  extra  blood  has,  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
been  ^'  sucked  "  into  the  intra-thoracic  vensd  cavas  in  inspira- 
tion and  has  not  been  sent  already  on  into  the  right  ventricle 
before  expiration  occurs,  is,  on  account  of  the  venous  valves, 
imprisoned  in  the  cavaB  under  an  increased  pressure  during 
expiration;  and  this  tends  to  make  it  flow  faster  into  the  au- 
ricle during  the  diastole  of  the  latter.  How  much  the  alter- 
nating respiratory  movements  assist  the  venous  flow  is  shown 
by  the  dilation  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  which  oc- 
•ours  when  a  person  is  holding  his  breath;  and  the  blackness 
for  the  face,  from  distention  of  the  veins  and  stagnation  of 
the  capillary  flow,  which  occurs  during  a  prolonged  fit  of 
•coughing,  which  is  a  series  of  expiratory  efforts  without  any 
inspirations. 

On  the  whole  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements 
on  the  blood-flow  is  such  as  to  favor  it  in  inspiration  and  to 
impede  it  during  expiration.  This  influence  very  often  shows 
itself  on  tracings  of  arterial  pressure  taken  as  described  in 
Ohap.  XYIII.  Such  tracings  usually  show  in  addition  to  the 
pulse  waves,  slower  and  greater  rises  and  falls  of  pressure 
which  have  the  same  rhythm  as  the  respiration.  In  general, 
the  rise  of  pressure  in  these  respiratory  waves  of  blood-pres- 
STire  is  synchronous  with  inspiration  and  the  fall  with  expira- 
tion, but  not  exactly.  The  changes  manifest  themselves  on 
the  blood-pressure  curve  a  little  later  than  the  commencement 
«of  the  thoracic  movement  which  leads  to  them;  the  rise  be- 
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ginning  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  inspiration,  the  fail  a 
little  later  than  the  commencement  of  expiration. 

In  still  another  way  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax  assists 
the  heart.  The  heart  and  lungs  are  both  distensible,  though 
in  different  degrees,  and  each  is  stretched  in  the  chest  some- 
what beyond  its  natural  size;  the  one  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure  directly,  the  other  by  that  pressure  indirectly  ex- 
erted through  the  blood  exposed  to  it  in  the  extra-thoracic 
veins.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  heart  suddenly  to  shrink,  it 
would  leave  more  space  in  the  chest  to  be  filled  by  the  lungs; 
these  must  accordingly,  at  each  cardiac  systole,  expand  a  lit- 
tle to  fill  the  extra  room,  just  as  they  do  when  the  space 
around  them  is  otherwise  enlarged,  as  during  an  inspiration. 
The  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  however,  causes  them  to  resist 
this  distention  and  oppose  the  cardiac  systole.  The  matter 
may  be  made  clear  by  an  arrangement  like  that  in  Fig.  131. 
A  is  an  air-tight  vessel  with  a  tube,  e,  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, leading  from  it;  d  is  a  highly  distensible  elastic  bag  in 

free  communication  through  d  with  the 
exterior;  and  Cy  representing  the  heart, 
is  a  less  extensible  sac,  from  which  a 
tube  leads  and  dips  under  water  in  the 
vessel  B.    If  air  be  pumped  out  through 
e  both  bags  will  dilate,  b  filling  with  air, 
and  c  with  water  driven  up  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure.      Ultimately,  if  suffi- 
ciently extensible,  they  would  fill  the 
whole  space,  the  thinner- walled,  h,  occu- 
pying most  of  it.     If  then  the  stop-cock 
Fig.  i8i.-Dia^m  11-   ^®  ^loscd,  things  wiU  remain  in  equilib- 
ai"'iritJon\^f  ufe"lhor«   rium,  cach  bag  striving  to  collapse  and 
on  tje  circulation  of  the   go  exerting  a  pull  ou  the  other,  for  if  h 

shrinks  c  must  expand  and  vice  versa. 
If  c  suddenly  shrink,  as  the  heart  does  in  its  systole,  b  will 
dilate;  but  as  soon  as  the  systole  of  c  ceases,  b  will  shrink 
again  and  pull  c  out  to  its  previous  size.  In  the  same  way, 
after  the  cardiac  systole,  when  the  heart-walk  relax,  the  lungs 
pull  them  out  again  and  dilate  the  organ.  The  contracting 
heart  thus  expends  some  of  its  work  in  overcoming  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  lungs,  which  opposes  their  expansion  to  fill  the 
space  left  by  the  smaller  heart;  but  during  the  diastole  of 
the  heart  this  work  is  utilized  to  pull  out  its  walls  again,  and 
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draw  blood  into  it.  Since  the  normal  heart  has  mnscnlar 
power^  and  to  spare,  for  its  systole,  this  arrangement,  bj 
which  some  of  the  work  then  spent  is  stored  away  to  assist 
the  diastole,  which  cannot  be  directly  performed  by  cardiac 
mascles,  is  of  service  to  it  on  the  whole.  It  is  a  physiological 
though  not  a  mechanical  advantage;  no  work  power  is 
gained,  but  what  there  is,  is  better  distributed. 

Influence  of  the  Bespiration  on  the  Lymph-Flow. 
During  inspiration,  when  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  lowered, 
lymph  is  pressed  into  the  thoracic  duct  from  the  abdominal 
lymphatics.  In  expiration,  when  thoracic  pressure  rises 
again,  the  extra  lymph  cannot  flow  back  on  account  of  the 
valves  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  it  is  consequently  driven 
on  to  the  cervical  ending  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  breath- 
ing movements  thus  pump  the  lymph  on* 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  RESPIRATION. 

Kature  of  the  Problems.    The  study  of  the  respiratory 
process  from  a  chemical  standpoint  has  for  its  object  to  dis- 
cover what  are,  in  kind  and  extent,  the  interchanges  between 
the  air  in  the  lungs  and  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries; and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  corresponding  gaseous 
changes  between  the  living  tissues,  and  the  blood  in  the  sys- 
temic capillaries.    Neglecting  some  oxygen  used  up  otherwise 
than  in  forming  carbon  dioxide,  and  some  carbon  dioxide  elim- 
inated by  other  organs  than  the  lungs,  these  processes  in  the 
long-run  balance,  the  blood  losing  as  much  carbon  dioxide  gas 
in  the  lungs  as  it  gains  elsewhere,  and  gaining  as  much  oxygen 
in  the  lungs  as  it  loses  in  the  systemic  capillaries.   To  compre- 
hend the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  physical  and  chemical 
conditions  of  these  gases  in  the  lungs,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the 
tissues  generally;  for  only  so  can  we  understand  how  it  is  that 
in  different  localities  of  the  Body  such  exactly  contrary  pro- 
cesses occur.     So  far  as  the  problems  connected  with  the 
external  respiration  are  concerned  our  knowledge  is  tolerably 
complete;   but  as  regards  the   internal   respiration,   taking 
place  all   through  the   Body,  much  has  yet  to   bo  learnt; 
we  know  that  a  muscle  at  work  gives  more  carbon  dioxide 
to  the  blood  than  one  at  rest  and  takes  more  oxygen  from 
it,  but  how  much  of  the  one  it  gives  and  of  the  other  it 
takes  is  only  known  approximately;    as  are  the  conditions 
under  which  this  greater   interchange  during  the  activity 
of  the  muscular  tissue  is  effected:    and  concerning  nearly 
all  the  other  issues  we  know  even  less  than  about  muscle. 
In  fact,  as   regards  the   Body  as  a  whole,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  find  how  great  its  gaseous  interchanges  with 
the  air  are    during  work  and  rest,  waking  and  sleeping^ 

898 
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while  fasting  or  digesting^  and  so  on  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
be  decided  what  organs  are  concerned  in  each  case  in  pro- 
ducing the  greater  or  less  exchange,  and  how  much  of  the 
whole  is  due  to  each  of  them,  the  question  is  one  far  more 
difficult  to  settle  and  still  Yerj  far  from  completely  answered. 

The  Changes  Produced  in  Air  by  being  once  Breathed. 
These  are  fourfold — changes  in  its  temperature,  in  its  mois- 
ture, in  its  chemical  composition,  and  its  volume. 

The  air  taken  into  the  lungs  is  nearly  always  cooler  than 
that  expired,  which  has  a  temperature  of  about  36"  G.  (97° 
F.).  The  temperature  of  a  room  is  usually  less  than  21'^  C. 
(70°  F.).  The  warmer  the  inspired  air  the  less,  of  course,  the 
heat  which  is  lost  to  the  Body  in  the  breathing  process;  its 
average  amount  is  calculated  as  about  equal  to  50  calories  in 
twenty-four  hours;  a  calorie  being  as  much  heat  as  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.)  of  water  one  degree 
centigrade  (1.8°  F.). 

The  inspired  air  always  contains  more  or  less  water  vapor^ 
but  is  rarely  saturated;  that  is,  rarely  contains  so  much  but  it 
can  take  up  more  without  showing  it  as  mist ;  the  warmer  air  is^ 
the  more  water  vapor  it  requires  to  saturate  it.  The  expired 
air  is  nearly  saturated  for  the  temperature  at  which  it  leaves 
the  Body,  as  is  readily  shown  by  the  water  deposited  when  it 
is  slightly  cooled,  as  when  a  mirror  is  breathed  upon;  or  by 
the  clouds  seen  issuing  from  the  nostrils  on  a  frosty  day, 
these  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled, 
cannot  hold  all  the  water  vapor  which  it  took  up  when 
warmed  in  the  Body.  Air,  therefore,  when  breathed  once, 
gains  water  vapor  and  carries  it  off  from  the  lungs;  the 
actual  amount  being  subject  to  variation  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  saturation  of  the  inspired  air:  the  cooler  and  drier 
that  is,  the  more  water  will  it  gain  when  breathed.  On  an 
average  the  amount  thus  carried  off  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
about  255  grams  (9  ounces).  To  evaporate  this  water  in  the 
Inngs  an  amount  of  heat  is  required,  which  disappears  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Body,  to  reappear  again  outside  it  when 
the  water  vapor  condenses.  The  amount  of  heat  taken  off  in 
this  way  during  the  day  is  about  148  calories.  The  total  daily 
Ipss  of  heat  from  the  Body  through  the  lungs  is  therefore 
1^8  calories,  50  in  warming  the  inspired  air  and  148  in  the 
evaporation  of  water. 
.    The    most    important   changes   brought   about   in    the 
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breathed  air  are  those  in  its  chemical  composition.    Pare 
air  when  completely  dried  consists  in  each  100  parts  of — 

By  Volume.  By  Weight. 

Oxygen 20.8  23 

Nitrogen 79.2  77 

Ordinary  atmospheric  air  contains  in  addition  4  volnmes 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  10^000^  or  0.04  in  100,  a  quantity  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  may  be  neglected.  When  breathed 
once>  such  air  gains  rather  more  than  4  volumes  in  100  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  loses  rather  more  than  5  of  oxygen. 
More  accurately,  100  volumes  of  expired  air  after  drying  give 
98.9  volumes,  which  consist  of — 

Oxygen 15.4 

Nitrogen 7».8 

Carbon  dioxide. 4.8 

The  expired  air  also  contains  volatile  organic  snbBtatioea 
in  quantities  too  minute  for  chemical  analysis,  but  readily 
detected  by  the  nose  upon  coming  into  a  close  room  in  whicb 
a  nnmber  of  persons  have  been  collected. 

Since  10,800  litres  (375  cubic  feet)  of  air  are  breathed  Ia 
twenty-four  hours  and  lose  5.4  per  cent  of  oxygen,  the  total 
quantity  of  this  gas  taken  up  in  the  lungs  daily  is  10,800  x 
6.4  -^  100  =  583.2  litres  (20.4  cubic  feet).  One  litre  of 
oxygen  measured  at  0""  G.  (32°  F.)  and  under  a  pressure  eqnal 
to  one  atmosphere,  weighs  1.43  grams,  so  the  total  weight  of 
oxygen  taken  up  by  the  lungs  daily  is  583.2  X  1.43  =  833.9 
grams.  Or,  using  inches  and  grains  as  standards,  44.5  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  at  the  above  temperature  and  pressure 
weigh  almost  exactly  16  grains,  so  the  20.4  cubic  feet  ab- 
sorbed in  the  lungs  daily  weigh  20.4  X  1728  -4-  44.5  X  16  = 
12,818  grains. 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  excreted  from  the  lungs 
being  4.3  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  air  breathed  daily,  is 
10,800  X  4  3  -7- 100  =  464.4  litres  (16.25  cubic  feet)  measured 
at  the  normal  temperature  and  pressure.  This  volume 
weiglis  910  grams,  or  14,105  grains. 

If  the  expired  air  be  measured  as  it  leaves  the  Body  its 
bulk  will  be  found  greater  than  that  of  the  inspired  air,  since 
it  not  only  has  water  vapor  added  to  it,  but  is  expanded  in 
consequence  of  its  higher  temperature.  If,  however,  it  be 
dried  and  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  inspired 
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air  its  volume  will  be  fonnd  diminished,  since  it  has  lost  5.4 
volumes  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  gained  only  4.3  of  carbon 
dioxide.  In  round  numbers,  100  volumes  of  dry  inspired  air 
at  zero,  give  99  volumes  of  dry  expired  air  measured  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure. 

Ventilation.  Since  at  every  breath  some  oxygen  is  taken 
from  the  air  and  some  carbon  dioxide  given  to  it,  were  the 
atmosphere  around  a  living  man  not  renewed  he  would,  at 
last,  be  unable  to  get  from  the  air  the  oxygen  he  required;  he 
would  die  of  oxygen  starvation  or  be  suffocated,  as  such  a 
mode  of  death  is  called,  as  surely,  though  not  quite  so  fast,  as 
if  he  were  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  all  the 
air  around  him  removed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ventilation 
to  supply  fresh  air  in  place  of  that  breathed,  and  clearly  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  requisite  must  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  persons  collected  in  a  room;  the  supply  which 
would  be  ample  for  one  peraon  would  be  insufficient  for  two. 
Moreover  fires,  gas,  and  oil  lamps,  all  use  up  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  giv«  carbon  dioxide  to  it,  and  hence  calculation 
must  be  made  for  them  in  arranging  for  the  ventilation  of  a 
building  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 

In  order  that  air  be  unwholesome  to  breathe,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  it  have  lost  so  much  of  its  oxygen  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Body  to  get  what  it  wants  of  that 
gas.  Tiie  evil  results  of  insufficient  air-supply  are  rarely,  if 
€ver,  due  to  that  cause  even  in  the  worst-ventilated  room  for, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  blood  is  able  to  take  what 
oxygen  it  wants  from  air  containing  comparatively  little  of 
that  gas.  The  headache  and  drowsiness  which  come  on  from 
sitting  in  a  badly  ventilated  room,  and  the  want  of  energy 
and  general  ill-health  which  result  from  permanently  living  in 
such,  are  dependent  on  a  slow  poisoning  of  the  Body  by  the 
reabsorption  of  the  things  eliminated  from  the  lungs  in 
previous  expirations.  What  these  are  is  not  accurately 
known;  they  doubtless  belong  to  those  volatile  bodies  men- 
tioned above,  as  carried  off  in  minute  quantities  in  each 
breath;  since  observation  shows  that  the  air  becomes  injuri- 
ous Jong  before  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  any  harm.  Breathing  air  containing  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  that  gas  produced  by  ordinary  chemical  methods 
does  no  particular  injury,  but  breathing  air  containing  one 
per  cent  of  it  produced  by  respiration  is  decidedly  injurious, 
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becanse  of  the  other  things  sent  out  of  the  lungs  at  the  same 
time.  Carbon  dioxide  itself^  at  least  in  any  such  percentage 
as  is  commonly  found  in  a  room^  is  not  poisonous^  as  used  to 
be  believed,  but,  since  it  is  tolerably  easily  estimated  in  air, 
while  the  actually  injurious  substances  evolved  in  breathing 
are  not,  the  purity  or  foulness  of  the  air  in  a  room  is  usually 
determined  by  finding  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  it:  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  mean  much  this 
carbon  dioxide  must  have  been  produced  by  breathing;  the 
amount  of  it  found  is  in  itself  no  guide  to  the  quantity 
of  really  important  injurious  substances  present.  Of  course 
when  a  great  deal  of  carbon  dioxide  is  present  the  air  is 
irrespirable:  as  for  example  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
wells  or  brewing-vats. 

In  one  minute  .5  X  15  =  7.5  liters  (0.254  cubic  feet)  of 
air  are  breathed  and  this  is  vitiated  with  carbon  dioxide 
to  the  extent  of  rather  more  than  four  per  cent;  mixed 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  external  air,  it  would  give 
thirty  liters  (a  little  over  one  cubic*  foot)  vitiated  to  the 
extent  of  one  per  cent,  and  such  air  is  not  respirable  for 
any  length  of  time  with  safety.  The  result  of  breathing  it 
for  an  evening  is  headache  and  general  malaise;  of  breath- 
ing it  for  weeks  or  months  a  lowered  tone  of  the  whole  Body 
— less  power  of  work,  physical  or  mental,  and  less  power  of 
resisting  disease;  the  ill  effects  may  not  show  themselves  at 
once,  and  may  accordingly  be  overlooked,  or  considered  scien- 
tific fancies,  by  the  careless;  but  they  are  nevertheless  there 
ready  to  manifest  themselves.  In  order  to  have  air  to  breathe 
in  a  fairly  pure  state  every  man  should  get  for  his  own 
allowance  at  least  23,000  liters  of  space  to  begin  with 
(about  800  cubic  feet)  and  the  arrangements  for  ventilation 
should,  at  the  very  least,  renew  this  at  the  rate  of  30  litres 
(one  cubic  foot)  per  minute.  The  nose  is,  however,  the  best 
guide,  and  it  is  found  that  at  least  five  times  this  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  necessary  to  keep  free  from  odor  a  small  room 
inhabited  by  one  adult.  In  the  more  recently  constructed 
hospitals,  as  a  result  of  experience,  twice  the  above  minimum 
cubic  space  is  allowed  for  each  bed  in  a  ward,  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  old  air  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  is  also 
provided  for. 

Ventilation  does  not  necessarily  imply  draughts  of  cold 
air,  as  is  too  often  supposed.     In  warming  by  indirect  radia- 
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tion  it  may  readily  be  secured  by  arranging,  in  addition  to 
the  registers  from  which  the  warmed  air  reaches  the  room, 
proper  openings  at  the  opposite  side,  by  which  the  old  air 
may  pass  off  to  make  room  for  the  fresh.  An  open  fire  in  a 
room  will  always  keep  up  a  current  of  air  through  it^  and  is 
the  healthiest,  though  not  the  most  economical,  method  of 
warming  an  apartment. 

Stoves  in  a  room,  unless  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
air  from  without,  dry  its  air  to  an  unwholesome  extent.  If 
no  appliance  for  providing  this  supply  exists  in  a  room,  it 
can  usually  begot,  without  a  draught,  by  fixing  a  board  about 
four  inches  wide  under  the  lower  sash  and  shutting  the  win- 
dow down  on  it.  Fresh  air  then  comes  in  by  the  opening 
between  the  two  sashes  and  in  a  current  directed,  upwards, 
which  gradually  diffuses  itself  over  the  room  without  being 
felt  as  a  draught  at  any  one  point.  In  the  method  of  heating 
by  direct  radiation,  the  apparatus  employed  provides  of  itself 
no  means  of  drawing  fresh  air  into  a  room,  as  the  draught  up 
the  chimney  of  an  open  fireplace  or  of  a  stove  does;  and 
therefore  special  inlet  and  outlet  openings  are  very  necessary. 
Since  few  doors  and  windows,  fortunately,  fit  quite  tight, 
fresh  air  gets  even  into  closed  rooms,  in  tolerable  abundance 
for  one  or  two  inhabitants,  if  there  be  outlets  for  the  air 
already  in  them. 

Changes  imdergone  by  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs.  These 
are  the  exact  reverse  of  those  undergone  by  the  breathed  air 
— what  the  air  gains  the  blood  loses,  and  vice  versa.  Con- 
sequently, the  blood  loses  heat,  and  water,  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  pulmonary  capillaries;  and  gains  oxygen.  These 
gains  and  losses  are  accompanied  by  a  change  of  color  from 
the  dark  purple  which  the  blood  exhibits  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  to  the  bright  scarlet  it  possesses  in  the  pulmonary 
veins. 

The  dependence  of  this  color  change  upon  the  access  of 
fresh  air  to  the  lungs  while  the  blood  is  flowing  through 
them,  can  be  readily  demonstrated.  If  a  rabbit  be  rendered 
unconscious  by  chloroform,  and  its  chest  be  opened,  after  a 
pair  of  bellows  has  been  connected  with  its  windpipe,  it  is 
seen  that,  so  long  as  the  bellows  are  worked  to  keep  up  arti- 
ficial respiration,  the  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  (as 
seen  through  the  thin  auricle)  and  that  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  is  dark  colored,  while  that  in  the  pulmonary  veins 
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and  the  left  auricle  is  bright  red.  Let,  however^  the  artificial 
respiration  be  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  and,  consequently, 
the  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  (since  an  animal  cannot 
breathe  for  itself  when  its  chest  is  opened),  and  very  soon  the 
blood  returns  to  the  left  auricle  as  dark  as  it  left  the  right 
In  a  very  short  time  symptoms  of  suffocation  show  them- 
selves and  the  animal  dies,  unless  the  bellows  be  again  set  at 
work. 

The  Blood  Gases.  If  fresh  blood  be  rapidly  exposed  to 
as  complete  a  vacuum  as  can  be  obtained,  it  gives  off  certain 
gases,  known  as  the  gases  of  the  blood.  These  are  the  same 
in  kind,  but  differ  in  proportion,  in  venous  and  arterial 
blood;  there  being  more  carbon  dioxide  and  less  oxygen  ob- 
tainable from  the  venous  blood  going  to  the  lungs  by  the 
pulmonary  artery,  than  from  the  arterial  blood  coming  back 
to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  gases  given,  off  by 
venous  and  arterial  blood,  measured  under  the  normal  pres- 
sure and  at  the  normal  temperature,  amount  to  from  58  to  62 
Tolumes  for  every  100  volumes  of  blood,  and  in  the  two  cases 
are  about  as  follows — 

Veoous  Blood.  Arterial  Blood. 

Oxygen 10  30 

Carbon  dioxide 46  40 

Nitrogen 2  2 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  arterial  blood 
contains  some  carbon  dioxide  that  can  be  removed  by  the 
air-pump,  venous  blood  also  contains  some  oxygen  removable 
in  the  same  way;  so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
only  one  of  degree.  When  an  animal  is  killed  by  suffocation, 
however,  the  last  trace  of  oxygen  which  can  be  yielded  up  in 
a  vacuum  disappears  from  the  blood  before  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat.  All  the  blood  of  such  an  animal  is  what  might  be 
called  suffocation  blood,  and  has  a  far  darker  color  than 
ordinary  venous  blood. 

The  Cause  of  the  Bright  Color  of  Arterial  Blood.  The 
color  of  the  blood  depends  on  its  red  corpuscles,  since  pure 
blood  plasma  or  blood  serum  is  colorless,  or  at  most  a  very 
faint  straw  yellow.  Hence  the  color  change  which  the  blood 
experiences  in  circulating  through  the  lungs  must  be  due  to 
some  change  in  its  red  corpuscles.  Now,  minute  solid  bodies 
suspended  in  a  liquid  reflect  more  light  when  they  are  more 
dense,  other  things  being  equal;  and  the  first  thing  tliat  sug- 
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gests  itself  as  the  cause  of  the  change  in  color  of  the  blood  is 
that  its  red  corpuscles  have  shrunk  in  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, and  so  reflect  more  light  and  give  the  blood  a  brighter 
look.  This  idea  gains  some  support  from  the  fact  that^  as 
seen  under  the  microscope,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  some 
animals,  as  the  frog,  do  expand  somewhat  when  exposed  to 
carbon  dioxide  gas  and  shrink  up  a  little  in  oxygen.  But 
that  this  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  color  change  is  readily 
proved.  By  diluting  blood  with  water  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  red  corpuscles  can  be  made  to  pass  out  of  them  and  go 
into  solution  in  the  plasma,  and  it  is  found  that  such  a 
solution,  in  which  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reflect- 
ing powers  of  colored  solid  bodies  suspended  in  it,  is  brighter 
red  when  supplied  with  oxygen  than  when  deprived  of  that 
gas.  This  suggests  that  the  coloring  matter  or  hcBmoglohin 
of  the  red  corpuscles  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  a  scarlet 
compound,  and  when  deprived  of  that  gas  has  a  darker  and 
more  purple  color;  and  other  experiments  confirm  this. 
Haemoglobin  combined  with  oxygen  is  known  as  oxyhmmO' 
glohin^  and  it  is  on  its  predominance  that  the  color  of  arterial 
blood  depends.  Haemoglobin  nncombined  with  oxygen, 
sometimes  named  reduced  hcBtnoglobifi,  predominates  in 
venous  blood,  and  is  the  only  kind  found  in  the  blood  of  a 
suffocated  mammal. 

The  Laws  Gtoyeming  the  Absorption  of  Oases  by  a 
Idquid.  In  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  gases 
in  the  blood  liquid  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  general  laws 
in  accordance  with  which  liquids  absorb  gases.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  A  given  volume  of  a  liquid  at  a  definite  temperature  if 
it  absorbs  any  of  a  gas  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  yet  does 
not  combine  chemically  with  it,  takes  up  a  definite  volume 
of  the  gas.  If  the  gas  be  compressed  the  liquid  will  still,  at 
the  same  temperature,  take  up  the  same  volume  as  before, 
but  now  it  takes  up  a  greater  weight;  and  a  weight  exactly 
as  much  greater  as  the  pressure  is  greater,  since  one  volume 
of  a  gas  under  any  pressure  contains  exactly  twice  as  much 
of  the  gas  by  weight  as  the  same  volume  under  half  the  pres- 
sure; and  so  on.  A  liter  or  a  quart  of  water,  for  example, 
exi)(>8ed  to  the  air  will  dissolve  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen. 
If  the  air  (and  therefore  the  oxygen  in  it)  be  compressed  to 
one  fourth  its  bulk  then  the  water  will  dissolve  exactly  the 
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same  volume  of  oxygen  as  before,  but  this  volume  of  the 
compressed  gas  will  contaiu  exactly  four  times  as  much 
oxygen  as  did  the  same  volume  of  the  gas  under  the  original 
pressure;  and  if,  now,  the  pressure  be  again  diminished  the 
oxygen  will  be  given  ofiE  exactly  in  proportion  as  its  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  decreases.  Finally,  w^hen  a  com- 
plete vacuum  is  formed  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  wiU 
be  found  that  the  latter  has  given  off  all  its  dissolved  oxygen. 
This  law,  that  the  quantity  of  a  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid 
varies  directly  as  the  pressure  of  that  gas  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  is  known  as  Dalton's  law. 

2.  The  amount  of  a  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid  depends,  not 
on  the  total  pressure  exerted  by  all  the  gases  pressing  on  its 
surface,  but  on  the  fraction  of  the  total  pressure  which  is 
exerted  by  the  particular  gas  in  question.  For  example,  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  a  column 
of  mercury  760  mm.  (30  inches)  high.  But  100  volumes  of 
air  contain  approximately  80  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  3U  of 
oxygen:  therefore  \  of  the  total  pressure  is  due  to  oxygen 
and  \  to  nitrogen  :  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by 
water  is  just  the  same  as  if  all  the  nitrogen  were  removed 
from  the  air  and  its  total  pressure  therefore  reduced  to  \  of 
760  mm.  (30  inches)  of  mercury;  that  is,  to  152  mm.  (6  inches) 
of  mercury  pressure.  It  is  only  the  fraction  of  the  total 
pressure  exerted  by  the  oxygen  itself  which  affects  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  water  at  any  given  temperature.  So, 
too,  of  all  the  atmospheric  pressure  ^  is  due  to  nitrogen,  and 
all  the  oxygen  might  be  removed  from  the  air  without  affect- 
ing the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  would  be  absorbed  from 
it  by  a  given  volume  of  water.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
would  then  be  \  of  760  mm.  of  mercury,  or  608  mm.  (24 
iuches),  but  it  would  all  be  due  to  nitrogen  gas — and  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  fraction  of  the  total  pressure  due  to  that 
gas  before  the  oxygen  was  removed  from  the  air.  When 
several  gases  are  mixed  together  the  fraction  of  the  total  pres- 
sure exerted  by  each  one  is  known  as  the  partial  pressure  of 
that  gas;  and  it  is  this  partial  pressure  which  determines  the 
amount  of  each  individual  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid.  If  a 
liquid  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  had  taken  up  all  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  it  could  at  the  partial  pressures  of 
those  gases  in  the  air,  and  were  then  put  in  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  oxygen  had  all  been  replaced  by  nitrogen,  it 
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would  now  give  off  all  its  oxygen^  since^  althongh  the  total 
gaseons  pressure  on  it  was  the  same^  no  part  of  it  was  any 
longer  due  to  oxygen;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  take 
up  one  fifth  more  nitrogen,  since  the  whole  gaseous  pressure 
on  its  surface  was  now  due  to  that  gas,  while  before  only  four 
fifths  of  the  total  was  exerted  by  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
liquid  were  exposed  to  pure  hydrogen  under  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere  it  would  give  off  all  its  previously  dissolved  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  since  none  of  the  pressure  on  its  surface  would 
now  be  due  to  those  gases;  and  would  take  up  as  much 
hydrogen  as  corresponded  to  a  pressure  of  that  gas  equal  to 
760  mm.  of  mercury  (30  inches). 

3.  A  liquid  may  be  such  as  to  combine  chemically  with  a 
gas.  Then  the  amount  of  the  gas  absorbed  is  independent 
of  the  partial  pressare  of  the  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  quantity  absorbed  will  depend  upon  how  much  the 
liquid  can  combine  with.  Or,  a  liquid  may  partly  be  com- 
posed of  things  which  simply  dissolve  a  gas  and  partly  of 
things  which  chemically  combine  with  it.  Then  the  amount 
of  the  gas  taken  up  under  a  given  partial  pressure  will  de* 
pend  on  two  things;  a  certain  portion,  that  merely  dissolved, 
will  vary  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  question;  but  an- 
other portion,  that  chemically  combined,  will  remain  the 
same  under  different  pressures.  The  amount  of  this  second 
portion  depends  only  on  the  amount  of  the  substance  in  the 
liquid  which  can  chemically  combine  with  it,  and  is  totally 
independent  of  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas. 

4.  Bodies  are  known  which  chemically  combine  with 
certain  gases  when  the  partial  pressure  of  these  is  consider- 
able,  forming  compounds  which  break  up,  or  dissociate, 
liberating  the  gas,  when  its  partial  pressure  falls  below  a 
certain  limit.  Oxygen  forms  such  a  compound  with  hsemo- 
globin. 

5.  A  membrane,  moistened  by  a  liquid  in  which  a  gas  is 
soluble,  does  not  essentially  alter  the  laws  of  absorption,  by 
a  liquid  on  one  side  of  it  of  a  gas  present  on  its  other  side, 
whether  the  absorption  be  due  to  mere  solution  or  to  chem* 
ical  combinations  or  to  both. 

The  Absorption  of  Oxygen  by  the  Blood.  Applying 
the  physical  and  chemical  facts  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  to  the  blood,  we  find  that  the  blood  contains  (1) 
plasma,  which  simply  dissolves  oxygen,  and  (2)  hcBmoglobin, 
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which  combines  with  it  under  some  partial  pressures  of  that 
gas^  but  gives  it  up  under  lower. 

Blood  plasma  or^  what  comes  to  the  same  things  fresh 
serum^  exposed  to  the  air,  takes  up  no  more  oxygen  than  so 
much  water:  about  0.56  volumes  of  the  gas  for  every  100  of 
the  liquid,  at  a  temperature  of  20°  G.  At  the  temperature 
of  the  Body  the  volume  absorbed  would  be  still  less.  This 
quantity  obeys  Dalton's  law. 

If  fresh  whipped  blood  be  employed,  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen taken  up  is  much  greater;  this  extra  quantity  must  be 
taken  up  by  the  red  corpuscles  (in  possessing  which  whipped 
blood  alone  differs  from  blood  serum)  and  it  does  not  obey 
Dalton's  law.  If  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  whipped  blood  be  doubled,  only  as  much  more 
oxygen  will  be  taken  up  as  corresponds  to  that  dissolved  in 
the  serum ;  and  if  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  on  its  sur- 
face be  reduced  to  one  half,  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
oxygen  (one  half  of  that  dissolved  by  the  serum)  will  be  given 
off.  All  the  much  larger  quantity  taken  up  by  the  red  corpus- 
cles will  be  unaffected  and  must  therefore  be  chemically  com- 
bined with  something  in  them.  Since  90  per  cent  of  their 
dry  weight  is  hsemoglobin,  and  this  body  when  prepared 
pure  is  found  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  haomoglobin  in  the  circulating  blood 
which  carries  around  most  of  its  oxygen.  The  red  corpuscles 
are  so  many  little  packages  in  which  oxygen  is  stowed  away. 

The  compound  formed  between  oxygen  and  hsdmoglobin 
is,  however,  a  very  feeble  one;  the  two  easily  separate,  and 
always  do  so  when  the  oxygen  pressure  in  the  liquid  or  gas 
to  which  the  oxyhsBmoglobin  is  exposed  falls  below  25  mil- 
limeters of  mercury.  Hence,  in  an  air-pump,  the  blood  only 
gives  off  some  of  its  small  portion  of  merely  dissolved  oxygen, 
until  the  pressure  falls  to  about  \  of  an  atmosphere,  that  is 
to  J^A  =  125  mm.  (5  inches)  of  mercury,  of  which  total 
pressure  one  fifth  (25  millimeters  or  1  inch)  is  due  to  the 
oxygen  present.  As  soon  as  this  limit  is  passed  the  haemo- 
globin gives  up  its  oxygon  with  a  rush. 

Consequences  of  the  Peculiar  Way  in  which  the  Oxy- 
gen of  the  Blood  is  Held.  The  first,  and  most  important, 
is  that  the  blood  can  take  up  far  more  oxygen  in  the  lungs 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Since  blood  serum  ex- 
posed to  pure  oxygen  takes  np  only  3  volumes  for  100,  blood 
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exposed  to  the  air  would  take  up  one  fifth  only  of  that  amount 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  still  less  at  the  temperature  of 
the  Body,  were  it  not  for  its  haemoglobin.  In  the  lungs  even 
less  would  be  taken  up,  since  the  air  in  the  air-cells  of  those 
organs  is  poorer  in  oxygen  than  the  external  air;  and  conse- 
quently the  partial  pressure  of  that  gas  in  it  is  lower.  The 
tidal  air  taken  in  at  each  breath  serves  merely  to  renew 
directly  the  air  in  the  big  bronchi ;  the  deeper  we  examine 
the  pulmonary  air  the  less  oxygen  and  more  carbon  dioxide 
would  be  found;  in  the  layers  farthest  from  the  exterior  and 
only  renewed  by  diffusion  with  the  air  of  the  large  bronchi, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  oxygen  only  exists  in  such  quantity 
that  its  partial  pressure  is  equal  to  130  millimeters  of  mer- 
cury, instead  of  152  as  in  ordinary  air.  In  the  second  place, 
on  account  of  the  way  in  which  hssmoglobin  combines  with 
oxygen,  the  quantity  of  that  gas  taken  up  by  the  blood  is 
independent  of  such  yariations  of  its  partial  pressure  in  the 
atmosphere  as  we  are  subjected  to  in  daily  life.  At  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain,  for  example,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  greatly  diminished,  but  still  mountaineers  can  breath 
freely  and  get  all  the  oxygen  they  want;  the  distress  felt  for 
a  time  by  persons  unused  to  living  in  high  altitudes  is  due 
mainly  to  circulatory  disturbances  resulting  from  the  low 
atmospheric  pressure.  So  long  as  the  partial  pressure  of  that 
gas  in  the  lung  air-cells  is  above  25  millimeters  of  mercury, 
the  amount  of  it  taken  up  by  the  blood  depends  on  how  much 
bsBmoglobin  there  is  in  that  liquid  and  not  on  how  much 
oxysren  there  is  in  the  air.  So,  too,  breathing  pure  oxygen 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  air  compressed  to 
one  half  or  a  fourth  its  normal  bulk,  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood,  apart  from  the  small 
extra  quantity  dissolved  by  the  plasma.  The  widespread  state- 
ments as  to  the  exhilaration  caused  by  breathing  pure  oxygen 
are  erroneous,  being  founded  on  experiments  made  with  im- 
pure gtis. 

The  Q^neral  Oxygen  Interchanges  in  the  Blood.  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  quantity  of  arterial  blood  in  the  aorta.  This, 
fresh  from  the  lungs,  will  have  its  haemoglobin  almost  fully 
combined  with  oxygen  and  in  the  state  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 
In  the  blood  plasma  some  more  oxygen  will  be  dissolved,  viz., 
so  mnch  as  answers  to  a  pressure  of  that  gas  equal  to  130 
mm.  (5.2  inches)  of  mercury,  which  is  the  partial  pressure  of 
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oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  air-cells.  This  tension  of  the  gas 
in  the  plasma  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  haemo- 
globin from  giving  off  its  oxygen.  Suppose  the  blood  now 
enters  the  capillaries  of  a  muscle.  In  the  liquid  moistening 
this  organ  the  oxygen  tension  is  almost  nil,  since  the  tissue 
elements  are  steadily  taking  the  gas  up  from  the  lymph 
around  them.  Consequently^  through  the  capillary  walls, 
the  plasma  will  give  off  oxygen  until  the  tension  of  that  gas 
in  it  falls  below  25  millimeters  of  mercury.  Immediately 
some  of  the  oxyhsemoglobin  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen 
liberated  is  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  and  from  there  next 
passed  on  to  the  lymph  outside;  and  so  the  tension  in  the 
plasma  is  once  more  lowered  and  more  oxyhaemoglobin  decom- 
posed. This  goes  on  so  long  as  the  blood  is  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  muscle,  or  at  any  rate  so  long  as  the  muscular  fibres 
keep  on  taking  oxygen  from  the  lymph  bathing  them;  if 
they  cease  to  do  so  of  course  the  tension  of  that  gas  in  the 
lymph  will  soon  come  to  equal  that  in  the  plasma:  the  latter 
will  therefore  cease  to  yield  oxygen  to  the  former;  and  so 
maintain  its  tension  (by  the  oxygen  received  from  the  last 
decomposed  oxyhsemoglobin)  at  a  point  which  will  prevent 
the  liberation  of  any  more  oxygen  from  such  red  corpuscles 
as  have  not  yet  given  all  of  theirs  up.  The  blood  will  now  go 
on  as  ordinary  venous  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  muscle 
and  so  back  to  the  lungs.  It  will  consist  of  (1)  plasma  with 
oxygen  dissolved  in  it  at  a  tension  of  about  25  millimeters 
(1  inch)  of  mercury.  (2)  A  number  of  red  corpuscles  con- 
taining reduced  haemoglobin.  (3)  A  number  of  red  corpus- 
cles containing  oxyhaemoglobin.  Or  perhaps  all  of  the  red 
corpuscles  will  contain  some  reduced  and  some  oxidized 
haemoglobin.  The  relative  proportion  of  reduced  and  un- 
reduced haemoglobin  will  depend  on  how  active  the  muscle 
had  been;  if  it  worked  while  the  blood  flowed  through  it,  it  will 
have  used  up  more  oxygen,  and  the  blood  leaving  it  will  con- 
sequently be  more  venous,  than  if  it  rested.  This  venous 
blood,  returning  to  the  heart,  is  sent  on  to  the  pulmonary 
capillaries.  Here,  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  air- 
cells  being  130  mm.  (5.2  inches)  and  that  in  the  blood 
plasma  much  less,  oxygen  will  be  taken  up  by  the  latter,  and 
the  tension  of  that  gas  in  the  plasma  tend  to  be  raised  above 
the  limit  at  which  haemoglobin  combines  with  it.  Hence,  as 
fast  as  the  plasma  gets  oxygen  those  red  corpuscles  which 
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contain  any  reduced  hsBmoglobin  rob  it,  and  so  its  oxygen 
tension  is  kept  down  below  that  in  the  air-cells  until  all  the 
hffimoglobin  is  satisfied.  Then  the  oxygen  tension  of  the 
plasma  rises  to  that  of  the  gas  in  the  air-cells;  no  more 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  blood  returns  to  the  left  auricle 
of  the  heart  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  oxygen  is  con- 
cerned, as  when  we  commenced  to  follow  it. 

The  Carbon  Dioxide  of  the  Blood.  The  same  general 
laws  apply  to  this  as  to  the  blood  oxygen.  The  gas  is  partly 
merely  dissolved  and  partly  in  a  loose  chemical  combination 
much  like  that  of  oxygen  with  hsBmoglobin,  but  the  body 
with  which  it  combines  probably  exists  in  the  plasma  more 
than  in  the  red  corpuscles;  what  it  may  be  is  not  certainly 
known.  Besides  this,  some  more  carbon  dioxide  is  stably 
combined  and  is  only  given  off  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid.  The  partial  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  pulmo* 
nary  air-cells  is  about  40  mm.  (1.6  inches)  of  mercury.  There- 
fore the  tension  of  that  gas  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
must  be  more  than  this.  On  the  other  hand  its  tension  in 
arterial  blood  must  be  less  than  that  in  the  lymph  around 
the  tissues;  otherwise  it  could  not  enter  the  blood  in  the 
systemic  circulation,  which  it  does,  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  100  vols,  of  venous  blood  give  ofF  46  of  this  gas,  and  100 
vols,  of  arterial  only  40. 

The  nitrogen  dissolved  in  the  blood  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
quite  unimportaut. 

Internal  Bespiration.  As  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  used 
by  each  tissue  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  produced 
by  it  we  know  but  little;  the  following  points  seem,  however, 
tolerably  certain: 

1.  The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  in  an  organ 
in  a  given  time  bears  no  constant  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  up  by  it  simultaneously.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  muscle,  for  experiment  shows  that  muscular  work 
if  really  severe  leads  to  an  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide 
containing  more  oxygen  than  the  total  oxygen  taken  up  from 
the  lunsrs  at  the  same  time.  The  balance  is  of  course  made 
up  in  subsequent  periods  of  rest,  when  more  free  oxygen  is 
taken  up  than  is  eliminated  in  combination  during  the  same 
time.  Moreover,  a  frog's  muscle  excised  from  the  body  and 
put  in  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen  and  made  there 
to  contract,  will  evolve  with  each  contraction  considerable 
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quantities  of  carbon  dioxide — although  from  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  it  can  receive  from  outside  no  uncombined 
oxygen^  and  other  experiments  show  that  it  contains  none. 
Hence  the  living  muscular  fibre  must  contain  a  substance 
which  is  decomposed  during  activity  and  yields  carbon 
dioxide  as  one  product  of  decomposition;  and  this  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  simultaneous  direct  oxidation. 

3.  What  is  true  of  muscle  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the 
tissues.  During  rest  they  take  up  oxygen  and  fix  it  in  the 
form  of  complex  compounds^  bodies  which,  like  nitro-glycer- 
ine,  are  readily  decomposed  into  simpler,  and  in  such  decom- 
positions liberate  energy  which  is  used  by  the  working  tissue. 
One  product  of  the  decomposition  is  the  highly  oxidized 
carbon  dioxide,  and  this  is  eliminated;  other  products  are 
less  oxidized,  and  possibly  are  not  eliminated  but  built  up 
again,  with  fresh  oxygen  taken  from  the  blood  and  fresh 
carbon  from  the  food,  iuto  the  decomposable  substance. 

3.  During  the  day  a  man  gives  off  from  his  lungs  more 
oxygen  in  carbon  dioxide,  than  he  takes  up  by  the  same 
organs  from  the  air.  During  the  night  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  alternating 
periods  of  light  and  darkness,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  a  green 
plant,  which  in  the  light  evolves  more  oxygen  than  it  con- 
sumes, and  in  the  dark  the  contrary.  It  depends,  rather,  on 
the  fact  that  during  the  day  more  muscular  effort  is  exerted 
than  at  night,  and  the  meals  are  then  taken  and  digested. 
The  activity  of  the  muscles  and  the  digestive  glands  is  de- 
pendent on  processes  which  give  rise  to  a  large  production  of 
carbon  dioxide  and,  during  the  night,  when  both  are  at  rest» 
more  oxygen  is  taken  up  than  is  contained  in  the  carbon 
dioxide  eliminated.  If  a  man  works  and  takes  his  meals  at 
night,  and  sleeps  in  the  day,  the  usual  ratios  of  his  gaseous 
exchanges  with  the  exterior  are  entirely  reversed. 

4.  The  amount  of  work  that  a  man's  organs  do,  is  not 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  oxygen  supplied  to  them,  but 
the  amount  of  oxygen  used  by  him  depends  on  how  much  he 
uses  his  organs.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  supplied  must  of 
course  always  be,  at  least,  that  required  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion; but  an  excess  above  this  limit  will  not  make  the  tissues 
work.  Just  as  a  man  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  food 
to  keep  him  alive,  so  he  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen;  but  as  extra  food  will  not  make  his  tissues  or  him 
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(who  is  physiologically  the  sum  of  all  his  tissues)  work, 
apart  from  some  stimulus  to  exertion,  so  it  is  with  oxygen. 
Highly  arterialized  blood,  or  an  abnormal  amount  of  blood, 
flowing  through  an  organ  will  not  arouse  it  to  activity;  the 
working  organ,  muscle,  or  gland,  for  example,  usually  gets 
enough  more  blood  to  supply  its  exfcra  needs — just  as  a  healthy 
man  who  works  will  have  a  better  appetite  than  an  idle  one; 
but  as  taking  more  food  by  an  idle  man  will  not  of  itself 
make  him  more  energetic,  so  neither  will  sending  more  arterial 
blood  through  an  organ  excite  it  to  activity. 

5.  The  preceding  statement  is  confirmed  by  experiments 
which  show  that  an  animal  uses  no  more  oxygen  in  an  hour 
when  made  to  breathe  that  gas  in  a  pure  state,  than  when 
allowed  to  breathe  ordinary  air.  In  other  words,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  an  animal  uses  (provided  it  gets  the  minimum 
necessary  for  health)  is  dependent  only  on  how  much  it  uses 
its  tissues.  These  (the  rest  in  most  cases  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  control  from  the  nervous)  determine  their  own 
activity,  and  this,  in  turn,  how  much  oxygen  shall  be  used  in 
the  systemic  circulation  and  restored  in  the  pulmonary.  In 
other  words,  the  physiological  work  of  an  animal,  which  of 
course  is  largely  dependent  upon  how  external  forces  act  upon 
it,  determines  how  much  oxygen  it  uses  daily;  and  not  the 
supply  of  oxygen  how  much  its  tissue  activity  shall  be,  unless 
the  supply  shiks  below  the  starvation  limit. 


OHAPTES  XXVIL 

THE  NERVOUS  FACTORS   OF    THE    RESPIRATORY 

MECHANISM.    ASPHYXIA. 


The  Beapiratory  Centre.  The  respiratory  movements 
are  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will;  we  can 
breathe  faster  or  slower,  shallower  or  more  deeply,  as  we 
wish,  and  can  also  "  hold  the  breath  "  for  some  time — but  the 
voluntary  control  thus  exerted  is  limited  in  extent;  no  one 
can  commit  suicide  by  holding  his  breath.  In  ordinary  quiet 
breathing  the  movements  are  quite  involuntary;  they  go  on 
perfectly  without  the  least  attention  on  our  part,  and,  not 
only  in  sleep,  but  during  the  unconsciousness  of  fainting  or 
of  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  natural  breathing  movements  are 
therefore  either  reflex  or  automatic. 

The  muscles  concerned  in  producing  the  changes  in  the 
chest  which  lead  to  the  entry  or  exit  of  air  are  of  the  ordinary 
striped  kind ;  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  only  contract  in  the 
Body  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves  going  to  them ;  the 
nerves  of  the  diaphragm  are  the  two  phrenic  nerves,  one  for 
•each  side  of  it;  the  external  intercostal  muscles  are  supplied 
by  certain  branches  of  the  thoracic  spinal  nerves,  called  the 
intercostal  nerves.  If  the  phrenic  nerves  be  cut  the  diaphragm 
ceases  its  contractions,  and  a  similar  paralysis  of  the  external 
intercostals  follows  section  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

Since  the  inspiratory  muscles  only  act  when  stimulated 
by  nervous  impulses  reaching  them,  we  have  next  to  seek 
where  these  impulses  originate;  and  experiment  shows  that 
it  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  All  the  brain  of  a  cat  or  a 
rabbit  in  front  of  the  medulla  can  be  removed,  and  it  will 
etill  go  on  breathing;  and  children  are  sometimes  bom  with 
the  medulla  oblongata  only,  the  rest  of  the  brain  being  un- 
developed, and  yet  they  breathe  for  a  time.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  immediately  below 
the  medulla  of  an  animal,  all  breathing  movements  of  the 
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chest  cease  at  once.  We  conclude^  therefore,  that  the  nerv- 
ous impulses  calling  forth  contractions  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  arise  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  travel  down  the 
spinal  cord  and  thence  out  along  the  phrenic  and  intercostal 
nerves.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  if  the  spinal  cord 
be  cut  across  below  the  origin  of  the  fourth  pair  of  cervical 
spinal  nerves  (from  which  the  phrenics  mainly  arise)  but 
above  the  first  thoracic  spinal  nerves,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  continue,  but  those  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  cease;  this  phenomenon  has  sometimes  been  observed 
on  men  so  stabbed  in  the  back  as  to  divide  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  region  indicated.  Finally,  that  the  nervous  impulses  ex- 
citing the  inspiratory  muscles  originate  in  the  medulla,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  if  a  small  portion  of  that  organ,  the 
■so-called  vita^l  point,  be  destroyed,  all  the  respiratory  move- 
ments cease  at  once  and  forever,  although  all  the  rest  of  the 
hrain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  left  uninjured.  This  part  of 
the  medulla  is  known  as  the  respiratory  centre.  The  im- 
pulses proceeding  from  it  probably  do  not  pass  directly  to 
the  motor  nerve-fibres  concerned,  but  first  to  subsidiary 
<»ntres  in  the  cord,  from  which  properly  co-ordinated  impulses 
are  sent  to  the  muscles  concerned.  Occasionally  in  young 
animals,  especially  after  a  small  dose  of  strychnia  has  been 
administered,  a  few  respiratory  movements  are  seen  after 
section  of  the  cord  high  up  in  the  neck.  But  the  broad 
general  fact  remains,  that  in  the  normal  working  of  the  Body 
the  spinal  respiratory  centres  only  send  out  respiration-caus- 
ing impulses  when  excited  by  impulses  descending  to  them 
from  the  main  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla. 

In  the  above  statements,  attention  has  been  chiefly  con- 
:fined  to  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostal  muscles;  but 
what  is  said  of  them  ia  true  of  the  respiratory  innervation  of 
all  other  breathing  muscles,  whether  expiratory  or  inspira- 
tory, normal  or  extraordinary. 

I8  the  Bdspiratory  Centre  BeflexP  Since  this  centre 
^oes  on  working  independently  of  the  will,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  is  it  a  reflex  centre  or  not  ?  are  the  efferent  discharges 
it  sends  along  the  respiratory  nerves  due  to  afferent  impulses 
reaching  it  by  centripetal  nerve-fibres?  or  does  it  originate 
-efferent  nervous  impulses  independently  of  excitation  through 
afferent  nerves? 

We  know>  in  the  first  place,  that  the  respiratory  centre  is 
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largely  under  reflex  cdntrol;  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the 
skin^  the  irritation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  by  snuff, 
or  of  the  larynx  by  a  foreign  body^  will  each  cause  a  roodifi^ 
cation  in  the  respiratory  movements — ^a  long  indrawn  breathy 
a  sneeze,  or  a  cough.  But,  although  thus  very  subject  to 
influences  reaching  it  by  afferent  nerves,  the  respiratory 
centre  seems  essentially  independent  of  such.  In  many  ani- 
mals, as  rabbits  (and  in  some  men),  marked  breathing  move- 
ments take  place  in  the  nostrils,  which  dilate  during  inspira- 
tion; and  when  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  is  cut  close  to  the 
medulla,  thus  cutting  off  all  afferent  nervous  impulses  to  the 
respiratory  centre  except  such  as  may  reach  it  through  cranial 
nerves,  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  nostrils  still  con- 
tinue until  death.  The  movements  of  the  ribs  and  dia- 
phragm of  course  cease,  and  so  the  animal  dies  very  soob 
unless  artificial  respiration  be  maintained.  Moreover,  if 
after  cutting  the  spinal  cord  as  above  described,  the  chief 
sensory  cranial  nerves  be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  respira- 
tory centre  from  almost  all  possible  afferent  nervous  im- 
pulses, the  regular  breathing  movements  of  the  nostrils  con- 
tinue. It  is,  therefore,  nearly  certain  that  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  centre,  however  much  it  may  be  capable  of  modi- 
fication through  sensory  nerves,  is  essentially  independent  of 
them;  in  other  words  the  normal  respiratory  movements  are 
not  reflex. 

What  it  is  that  Excites  the  Bespiratory  Centre.  The 
thing  that,  above  all  others,  influences  the  respiratory  centre 
is  the  greater  or  less  venosity  of  the  blood  flowing  through  it. 
If  this  blood  be  very  rich  in  oxygen  and  comparatively  poor 
in  carbon  dioxide  the  respiratory  centre  acts  but  feebly,  and 
the  respirations  are  shallow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
blood  be  highly  venous  the  respiratory  movements  are  more 
rapid  than  normal,  and  are  forced,  the  extraordinary  muscles 
of  respiration  being  called  into  play;  this  state  of  violent 
labored  respiration,  due  to  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  is 
<)alled  dyspncBa,  Normal  quiet  breathing  is  eupnma.  If 
active  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up  on  an  animal  for  a 
'short  time,  it  is  found,  on  its  cessation,  that  the  creature 
(dog  or  rabbit)  makes  no  attempt  to  breathe  for  a  period 
^hich  may  extend  to  one  and  a  half  minutes.  This  breath- 
less condition,  in  which  an  animal  with  no  hindrance  opposed 
■to  iis  b)-eathing  makes  no  respiratory  movement,  is  apnma^ 
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Apnoea  used  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  an  overloading  of  the 
blood  with  oxygen^  but  the  hsBmoglobin  of  the  blood  leaving 
the  lungs  is  normally  so  nearly  saturated  with  that  gas  that 
this  explanation  is  not  sufficient.  The  apnoeic  state  is  in 
part  due  no  doubt  to  the  high  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs^  brought  about  by  the  active  artificial 
ventilation.  The  bloody  as  it  flows  through  the  lungs^  is  thus 
able  to  supply  itself  with  oxygen  for  some  time  without  any 
renewal  of  the  air  within  them.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
whole  matter,  for  an  animal  made  apnoeic  will  often  continue 
80  after  its  arterial  blood  has  become  distinctly  venous  in 
color;  and  an  animal  may,  if  its  pneumogastric  nerves  be 
intact,  be  rendered  apnoeic  for  a  short  time  by  rapid  insuffla- 
tion of  its  lungs  with  an  indifferent  gas.  In  fact,  there  is 
evidence  that  distention  of  the  lungs  tends  to  inhibit  the 
sending  out  of  impulses  to  the  inspiratory  muscles,  the 
afferent  fibres  exerting  this  inhibitory  action  on  the  centre 
taking  their  course  in  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric; and  this  inhibition  plays  a  part  in  the  production 
of  apnoea.  It  should  be  noted  that  by  apnma  physicians 
usually  mean  only  extreme  dyspnoea. 

How  venous  blood  causes  great  excitation  of  the  respira- 
tory centre  is  not  certainly  known.  We  may  make  the 
following  provisional  hypothesis:  the  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  the  respiratory  centre  produce  a  substance 
which  stimulates  its  nerve-cells;  when  the  blood  is  richly 
oxygenated  this  substance  is  oxidized  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
and  the  centre  is  not  excited ;  but  when  the  blood  is  poor  in 
oxygen,  the  stimulating  body  accumulates  and  the  respiratory 
discharges  become  powerful.  Under  normal  circumstances 
the  oxygen  is  not  kept  up  to  the  point  of  entirely  removing 
this  exciting  substance,  and  the  centre  is  stimulated  so  as  to 
produce  the  natural  breathing  movements.  That  the  stimu- 
lant acts  upon  the  respiratory  centre  itself,  and  not  upon 
other  organs  of  the  Body  and  through  their  sensory  nerves 
upon  the  medulla,  is  proved  by  experiments  which  show  that 
the  circulation  of  venous  blood  through  the  trunk  and  limbs 
of  an  animal,  while  its  respiratory  centre  is  supplied  with 
arterial  blood,  does  not  produce  dyspnoea. 

Why  are  the  Respiratory  DischargeB  Bhythmio  P  Every 
complete  respiratory  act  consists  of  an  inspiration,  an  expira- 
tion and  a  pause;  and  then  follows  the  inspiration  of  the 
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next  act.  In  natural  quiet  breathing  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  expiration  and  the  pause.  The  in- 
spiration is  the  only  active  part;  the  expiration  and  the 
pause  are  dependent  on  muscular  inactivity  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  of  nervous  impulses 
from  the  respiratory  centre.  But  then,  we  may  ask,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  hypothesis  made  in  the  last  paragraph, 
the  respiratory  centre  is  constantly  being  excited,  why  is  it 
not  always  discharging  ?  why  does  it  only  send  out  nervous 
impulses  at  intervals?  This  question,  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  why  the  heart  beats  rhythmically,  belongs 
to  the  higher  regions  of  Physiology  and  can  only  at  present 
be  hypothetically  answered.  Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment, 
ordinary  mechanical  circumstances  under  which  a  steady 
supply  is  turned  into  an  intermittent  discharge.  Suppose  a 
tube  closed  water-tight  below  by  a  hinged  bottom,  which  is 
kept  shut  by  a  spring.  If  a  steady  stream  of  water  is  poured 
into  the  tube  from  above,  the  water  will  rise  until  its  weight 
is  able  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  and  the  bottom 
will  then  be  forced  down  and  some  water  flow  out.  The 
spring  will  then  press  the  bottom  up  again,  and  the  water 
accumulate  until  its  weight  again  forces  open  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  and  there  is  another  outrush;  and  so  on.  By 
opposing  a  certain  resistance  to  the  exit  we  could  thus  turn 
a  steady  inflow  into  a  rhythmic  outflow.  Or,  take  the  case 
of  a  tube  with  one  end  immersed  in  water  and  a  steady 
stream  of  air  blown  into  its  other  end.  The  air  will  emerge 
from  the  immersed  end,  not  in  a  steady  current,  but  in  a 
series  of  bubbles.  Its  pressure  in  the  tube  must  rise  until 
it  is  able  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  of  the  water,  and 
then  a  bubble  bursts  forth;  after  this  the  air  has  again  to 
get  up  the  requisite  pressure  in  the  tube  before  another 
bubble  is  ejected;  and  so  the  continuous  supply  is  trans- 
formed into  an  intermittent  delivery.  Physiologists  sup- 
pose something  of  the  same  kind  to  occur  in  the  respiratory 
centre.  Its  nerve-cells  are  always,  under  usual  circum- 
tances,  being  excited;  but,  to  discharge  a  nervous  impulse 
along  the  efferent  respiratory  nerves,  they  have  to  overcome 
a  certain  resistance.  The  nervous  impulses  have  to  accumu- 
late, or  "  gain  a  head,"  before  they  travel  out  from  the 
centre,  and,  after  their  discharge,  time  is  required  to  attain 
once  more  the  necessary  level  of  irruption  before  a  fresh  in- 
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nerration  is  sent  to  the  muscles.  This  method  of  account- 
ing for  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  known  as  the  '^  resistance 
theory*^  If  not  altogether  satisfactory  it  is  at  least  far 
preferable  to  the  older  mode  of  considering  the  question 
solved  by  assuming  a  rhythmic  character  or  property  of  the 
respiratory  centre.  It  gives  a  definite  hypothesis,  which 
accords  with  what  is  known  of  general  natural  laws  outside 
of  the  Body,  and  the  validity  of  which  can  be  subjected  to 
experiment:  and  so  serves  very  well  to  show  how  scientific 
differs  from  pre-scientific,  or  medisBval,  physiology.  The 
latter  was  content  with  observing  things  in  the  Body  and 
considered  it  explained  a  phenomenon  when  it  gave  it  a 
name.  Now  we  call  a  phenomenon  explained,  when  we  have 
found  to  what  general  category  of  natural  laws  it  can  be 
reduced  as  a  special  example;  and  this  reducing  a  special 
case  to  a  particular  manifestation  of  some  one  or  more 
general  properties  of  matter  already  known  is,  of  course,  all 
that  we  ever  mean  when  we  say  we  explain  anything.  We 
explain  the  fall  of  an  apple  and  the  rise  of  the  tides  by 
referring  them  to  the  class  of  general  results  of  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  but  the  why  of  the  law  of  gravitation  we  do  not 
know  at  all;  it  is  merely  a  fact  which  we  have  found  out. 
So  with  regard  to  Physiology;  we  are  working  scientifically 
when  we  try  to  reduce  the  activities  of  the  living  Body  to 
8i)ecial  instances  of  mechanical,  physical,  or  chemical  law» 
otherwise  known  to  us,  and  unscientifically  when  we  lose 
sight  of  that  aim.  Certain  vital  phenomena,  as  those  of 
blood-pressure,  we  can  thus  explain,  as  much  as  we  can  ex- 
plain  anything;  others,  as  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  we  can  provisionally  explain,  although  not  yet 
certain  that  our  explanation  is  the  right  one;  and  still 
others,  as  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  we  cannot  explain 
at  all,  and  possibly  never  shall,  by  referring  them  to  general 
properties  of  matter,  since  they  may  be  associated  only  with 
that  particular  kind  of  matter  called  protoplasm,  and  per- 
haps only  with  some  varieties  of  it. 

The  Belation  of  the  Fneumogastrio  Nerves  to  the  Be- 
Bpiratoiy  Centre.  We  have  next  to  consider  if  any  phenom- 
ena presented  by  the  living  Body  give  support  to  the  resist- 
ance theory  of  the  respiratory  rhythm.  A  very  important 
collateral  prop  to  it  is  given  by  the  relation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  to  the  rate  and  force  of  the  respiratory  move- 
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ments.  These  nerves  give  branches  to  the  larynx,  the  vrind- 
pipe,  and  the  lungs,  and  might  therefore  be  saspected  to 
have  something  to  do  with  breathing.  Indeed  at  one  time  it 
viras  maintained  that  the  breathing  movements  vrere  purely 
reflex,  the  afferent  fibres  running  in  the  pneumogastrics 
from  the  lungs  to  the  respiratory  centre.  That  the  vagi  are 
not  concerned  in  influencing  the  respiratory  muscles  directly 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  of  these  muscles  (except  certain 
small  ones  in  the  larynx)  contract  as  usual  in  breathing  after 
both  pneumogastric  nerves  have  been  divided.  Still,  the 
section  of  both  nerves  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
respiratory  movements;  they  become  slower  and  deeper. 
We  may  understand  this  by  supposing  that  the  resistance  to 
the  discharges  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  liable  to  variation. 
It  may  be  increased,  and  then  the  discharges  will  be  fewer 
and  larger;  or  diminished,  and  then  they  will  be  more  fre- 
quent but  each  one  less  powerful.  If  the  spring,  in  the 
illustration  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  be  made  stronger, 
while  the  inflow  of  water  to  the  tube  remains  the  same,  the 
outflows  will  be  less  frequent  but  each  one  greater;  and  vice 
versa.  The  effect  of  section  of  the  pneumogastric  trunk 
may,  therefore,  be  explained  if  we  suppose  that,  normally,  it 
carries  up,  from  its  lung  branches,  nervous  impulses  which 
diminish  the  resistance  to  the  discharges  of  the  respiratory 
centre;  when  the  nerves  are  cut  these  helping  impulses  are 
lost  to  the  centre,  and  its  impulses  must  gather  more  head 
before  they  break  out,  but  will  be  greater  when  they  do. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  stimulation  of  the 
central  ends  of  the  divided  pneumogastrics,  if  weak,  brings 
back  the  respirations  to  their  normal  rate  and  force;  if 
stronger  makes  them  more  rapid  and  shallower;  and  when 
stronger  still,  abolishes  the  respiratory  rhythm  altogether, 
with  the  inspiratory  muscles  in  a  steady  state  of  feeble  con- 
traction. That  is  to  say,  the  resistance  to  the  discharges  of 
the  centre  being  entirely  taken  away  (which  is  equivalent  to 
the  total  removal  of  the  spring  in  our  example),  the  centre 
sends  out  uninterrupted  and  non-rhythmic  stimuli  to  the 
inspiratory  muscles. 

The  pneumogastric  nerve  gives  two  branches  to  the 
larynx;  known  respectively  as  the  superior  and  inferior  (r«- 
current)  laryngeal  nerves;  the  action  of  these  on  the  respira- 
tory centre  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  fibres  from  the  lungs 
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coming  np  in  the  main  pnenmogastric  trunk.  If  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  branch  be  divided  and  its  central  end  stimu- 
lated, the  respirations  become  less  frequent  but  each  one 
more  powerful;  hence  this  nerve  appears  to  contain  fibres 
which  increase  the  resistance  to  inspiratory  discharges  from 
the  respiratory  centre.  The  same,  but  to  a  less  degree,  is  true 
of  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch.  Both  are  inhibitory  fibres 
so  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned;  whereas  the  main  vagus 
stem  when  its  central  end  is  electrically  stimulated  is  acceler- 
ator or  augmentor. 

The  Expiratory  Centre.  Hitherto  we  haye  considered 
breathing  as  due  to  the  rhythmically  alternating  activity  and 
rest  of  an  inspiratory  centre — and  such  is  the  case  in  normal 
quiet  breathing,  in  which  the  expirations  are  passive.  But 
in  dyspnoea  expiration  is  a  muscular  act,  and  so  there  must 
be  a  section  of  the  respiratory  centre  controlling  the  ezpira^ 
tory  muscles,  and  we  may  regard  the  whole  centre  as  consist- 
ing really  of  two;  an  inspiratory  and  expiratory.  The  latter 
part  of  the  respiratory  centre,  however,  is  less  irritable  than 
the  inspiratory  part,  and  hence  when  the  blood  is  in  a  normal 
state  of  aeration  never  gets  stimulated  up  to  the  discharging 
point.  In  dyspnoea  the  stimulus  becomes  sufficient  to  cause 
it  also  to  discharge,  but  only  after  the  more  irritable  inspira- 
tory centre;  hence  the  expiration  follows  the  inspiration. 
This  alternation  of  activity  is,  moreover,  promoted  by  the  fact 
that  the  pnenmogastric  nerve-fibres  coming  up  from  the 
lungs  are  of  two  kinds.  The  predominant  sort  are  the 
accelerator  set  already  referred  to,  which  favor  discharge  of 
the  inspiratory  centre,  and  perhaps  also  increase  the  resist- 
ance to  the  expiratory  discharge.  This  set  is  excited  when 
the  lungs  diminish  in  bulk,  as  in  expiration;  and  when  the 
whole  nerve  is  stimulated  electrically  they  usually  get  the 
better  of  the  other  set,  which  carry  up  to  the  medulla  im- 
pulses which  inhibit  inspiratory  discharges.  This  set  is 
stimulated  by  expansion  of  the  lungs,  even  in  quiet  breath- 
ing: and  they  play  a  part  in  producing  the  phenomenon 
of  apnma.  When  the  distention  of  the  lungs  is  con- 
siderable these  fibres  not  only  check  inspiration  but  favor 
expiratory  movements.  Hence,  every  expansion  of  the  lungs 
(inspiration)  tends  to  promote  an  expiration^  and  every  col- 
lapse of  the  lungs  (expiration)  tends  to  produce  an  inspira- 
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tion;  and  so^  through  the  pneumogastric  nerres,  the  respiniF 
tory  mechanism  is  largely  self -regulating. 

Asphyxia.  Asphyxia  is  death  from  suffocation,  or  want 
of  oxygen  by  the  tissues.  It  may  be  brought  about  in 
various  ways;  as  by  strangulation,  which  prevents  the  entry 
of  air  into  the  lungs;  or  !jy  exposure  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining no  oxygen;  or  by  putting  an  animal  in  a  vacuum; 
or  by  making  it  breathe  air  containing  a  gas  which  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  haemoglobin  than  oxygen  has,  and  which^ 
therefore,  turns  the  oxygen  out  of  the  red  corpuscles  and 
takes  its  place.  The  gases  which  do  the  latter  are  very  in- 
teresting since  they  serve  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  Body 
can  only  live  by  the  oxygen  carried  round  by  the  haemoglobin 
of  the  red  corpuscles;  that  amount  dissolved  in  the  blood 
plasma  being  insufficient  for  its  needs.  Of  such  gases  carbon 
monoxide  is  the  most  important  and  best  studied;  in  the  fre- 
quent French  mode  of  committing  suicide  by  stopping  up  all 
the  ventilation  holes  of  a  room  and  burning  charcoal  in  it,  it 
is  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  which  causes  death. 

The  Belations  of  Carbon  Monoxide  to  Hsenioglobin. 
If  aerated  whipped  blood,  or  a  solution  of  oxyhysBmoglobin^ 
be  exposed  to  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  carbon  monoxide, 
the  liquid  will  absorb  the  latter  gas  and  give  off  oxygen* 
The  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  taken  up  will  (apart  from 
a  small  amount  dissolved  in  the  plasma)  be  independent  of 
the  partial  pressure  of  that  gas  in  the  gaseous  mixture  to 
which  the  blood  is  exposed ;  the  quantity  absorbed  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  haBmoglobin  in  the  liquid,  and  is  replaced 
by  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  liberated.  This  equivalence  of 
volume,  of  itself,  proves  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
chemical  replacement  of  oxygen  in  some  compound,  by  the 
carbon  monoxide;  for  if  the  carbon  monoxide  were  merely 
dissolved  in  the  liquid  in  proportion  to  its  partial  pressure  on 
the  surface,  it  would  turn  out  no  oxygen;  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  gases  held  by  a  liquid  being  dependent  only  on  the 
partial  pressure  of  each  individual  gas  on  its  surface,  and 
unaffected  by  that  of  all  others.  During  the  taking  up  of 
carbon  monoxide  the  blood  changes  color  in  a  way  that  can 
be  recognized  by  a  practised  eye;  it  becomes  cherry-red  in- 
stead of  scarlet.  This  shows  that  some  new  chemical  oomr- 
pound  has  been  formed  in  it;  examination  with  the  spectro- 
scope confirms  this,  and  shows  the  color  change  to  be  due  to 
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the  formation  of  oarbon-monoxido  hsmoglobin  which  has  a 
different  colox  from  oxyhsmoglobin.  A  dilute  solution  of 
reduced  hsmoglobin  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light  in  one 
region  about  the  green  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  so  pro- 
duces there  a  dark  band;  a  thin  layer  of  the  blood  of  an 
asphyxiated  animal  does  the  same.  Dilute  solution  of  oxy- 
hsemoglobin  absorbs  the  rays  in  two  narrow  regions  of  the 
solar  spectrum  at  the  confines  of  the  yellow  and  green,  and 
arterial  blood  does  the  same.  Dilute  solution  of  carbon- 
monoxide  haBmoglobin,  or  blood  which  has  been  exposed  to 
thid  gas,  also  absorbs  the  light  in  two  narrow  bands  of  the 
oolar  spectrum;  but  these  are  a  little  nearer  the  blue  end  of 
the  spectrum  than  the  absorption  bands  of  oxyhsBmoglobin. 
Pure  blood  serum  saturated  with  oxygen  gas  or  with  carbon 
monoxide  does  not  specially  absorb  any  part  of  the  spectrum; 
therefore  the  absorptions  when  hsBmoglobin  is  present  must 
be  due  to  chemical  compounds  of  those  gases  with  that  body. 

Since  carbon-monoxide  hsBmoglobin  has  a  bright-red  color, 
we  find,  in  the  Bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by  that  gae,  the 
blood  idl  through  the  Body  cherry-red;  the  tissues  being 
nnable  to  take  carbon  monoxide  from  haBmoglobin  in  the 
systemic  circulation.  Hence  the  curious  fact  that,  while 
death  is  really  due  to  asphyxia,  the  blood  is  almost  iiie  color 
of  arterial  blood,  instead  of  very  dark  purple,  as  in  ordinary 
cases  of  death  by  suffocation.  Experiments  with  animals 
show  that  in  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  persistent  ex- 
posure of  the  blood  to  oxygen,  by  means  of  artificial  respirar 
tion,  will  cause  the  poisonous  gas  to  be  slowly  replaced  again 
by  oxygen.;  hence  if  the  heart  has  not  yet  quite  stopped 
beating,  artificial  respiration,  kept  up  patiently,  should  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  unless 
transfusion  of  blood  be  possible. 

The  Phenomena  of  Asphyxia.  As  soon  as  the  oxygen 
in  the  blood  falls  below  the  normal  amount  the  breathing 
becomes  hurried  and  deeper,  and  the  extraordinary  muscles 
of  respiration  are  called  into  activity.  The  dyspnoea  be- 
comes more  and  more  marked,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  expirations  which,  almost  or  quite  passively  per- 
formed in  natural  breathing,  become  violently  muscular.  At 
last  nearly  all  the  muscles  in  the  Body  are  set  at  work;  the 
rhythmic  character  of  the  respiratory  acts  is  lost,  and  general 
convulsions  occur,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  contractions  of  the 
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expiratory  muscles  are  more  violent  than  those  of  the  inspira- 
tory. Thus  undue  want  of  oxygen  at  first  merely  brings 
about  an  increased  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and 
especially  of  its  expiratory  division  which  is  not  excited  in 
normal  breathing.  Then  it  stimulates  other  portions  (the 
convulsive  centre)  of  the  medulla  oblongata  also,  and  gives 
rise  to  violent  and  irregular  muscular  spasms.  That  the 
convulsions  are  due  to  excitation  of  nerve-centres  in  the 
medulla  (and  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  poisoning  of  the 
muscles  or  of  the  fore  parts  of  the  brain  by  the  extremely 
venous  blood)  is  showu  of  the  facts  (1)  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  trunk  of  an  animal  when  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  divided  in  the  neck  so  as  to  cut  off  the  muscles  from 
the  medulla;  and  (2)  that  they  still  occur  if  (the  spinal  cord 
remaining  undivided)  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  front  of 
the  medulla  have  been  removed. 

The  violent  excitation  of  the  nerve-centres  soon  exhausts 
them,  and  all  the  more  readily  since  their  oxygen  supply 
(which  they  like  all  other  tissues  need  in  order  to  continue 
their  activity)  is  cut  off.  The  convulsions  therefore  gradu- 
ally cease,  and  the  animal  becomes  calm  again,  save  for  an 
occasional  act  of  breathing  when  the  oxygen  want  becomeb 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  efficient  stimulation  even  of  the  dying 
respiratory  centre:  these  final  movements  are  inspirations 
and,  becoming  less  and  less  frequent,  at  last  cease,  and  the 
animal  appears  dead.  Its  heart,  however,  though  gorged 
with  extremely  dark  venous  blood  still  makes  some  slow 
feeble  pulsations.  So  long  as  it  beats  artificial  respiration  can 
restore  the  animal,  but  once  the  heart  has  finally  stopped 
restoration  is  impossible.  There  are  thus  three  distinguish* 
able  stages  in  death  from  asphyxia.  (1)  The  stage  of 
dyspnoea.  (2)  The  stage  of  convulsions.  (3)  The  stage  of 
exhaustion;  the  convulsions  having  ceased  but  there  being 
from  time  to  time  an  inspiration.  The  end  of  the  third 
stage  occurs  in  a  mammal  about  five  minutes  after  the 
oxygen  supply  has  been  totally  cut  off.  If  the  asphyxia  be 
due  to  deficiency,  and  not  absolute  want  of  oxygen,  of  course 
all  the  stages  take  longer. 

Circulatory  Changes  in  Asphyxia.  During  death  by 
suffocation  characteristic  changes  occur  in  the  working  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  The  heart  at  first  beats  quicker, 
but  very  soon,  before  the  end  of  the  dyspnoeic  stage*  more 
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dowly,  though^  at  first,  more  powerfully.  This  slowing  is 
dne  to  the  fact  that  the  unusual  want  of  oxygen  leads  to 
stimulation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla 
and  this,  through  the  pneumogastric  neryes,  slows  the 
heart's  beat.  Soon,  however,  the  want  of  oxygen  affects 
the  heart  itself  and  it  begins  to  beat  more  feebly,  and  also 
more  slowly,  from  exhaustion,  until  its  final  stoppage.  Dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  stages  the  heart  and  the  vense  cavaB 
become  greatly  overfilled  with  blood,  because  the  violent 
muscular  contractions  facilitate  the  fiow  of  blood  to  the 
heart,  whiJe  its  beats  become  too  feeble  to  send  it  out  again. 
The  overfilling  is  most  marked  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
which  receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  Body  generally. 

During  the  first  and  second  stages  of  asphyxia  arterial 
pressure  rises  in  a  marked  degree.  This  is  due  to  excita- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  centre  by  the  venous  blood,  and 
the  consequent  constriction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arteries  and  increase  of  the  peripheral  resistance.  In  the 
third  stage  the  blood-pressure  falls  very  rapidly,  because  the 
feebly  acting  heart  then  fails  to  keep  the  arteries  tense,  even 
although  their  diminished  calibre  greatly  slows  the  rate  at 
which  they  empty  themselves  into  the  capillaries. 

Another  medullary  centre  unduly  excited  during  asphyxia 
is  that  from  which  proceed  the  nerve-fibres  governing  those 
muscular  fibres  of  the  eye  which  enlarge  the  pupil.  During 
suffocation,  therefore,  the  pupils  become  widely  dilated. 
At  the  same  time  all  reflex  irritability  is  lost,  and  touching 
the  eyeball  causes  no  wink;  the  reflex  centres  all  over  the 
Body  being  rendered,  through  want  of  oxygen,  incapable  of 
activity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  higher  nerve-centres;  un- 
consciousness comes  on  during  the  convulsive  stage,  which, 
horrible  as  it  looks,  is  unattended  with  suffering. 

Modified  Respiratory  Movements.  Sighing  is  a  deep 
long-drawn  inspiration  followed  by  a  shorter  but  correspond- 
ingly large  expiration.  Yawning  is  similar,  but  the  air  is 
mainly  taken  in  by  the  mouth  instead  of  the  nose,  and  the 
lower  jaw  is  drawn  down  in  a  characteristic  manner.  ITic- 
coufjh  depends  upon  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
while  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  closes;  the  entering  air, 
drawn  through  the  narrowing  opening,  causes  the  peculiar 
sound.  Coughing  consists  of  a  full  inspiration  followed  by  a 
violent  and  rapid  expiration,  during  the  first  part  of  which 
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the  laryngeal  opening  is  kept  closed ;  being  afterwards  sud- 
denly opened,  the  air  issues  forth  with  a  rush,  tending  to 
carry  out  with  it  anything  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  larynx. 
Sneezijig  is  much  like  coughing,  except  that,  while  in  a 
cough  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  held  open  and  the  air 
mainly  passes  out  through  the  mouth,  in  sneezing  the  fauces 
are  closed  and  the  blast  is  driven  through  the  nostrils.  It  is 
commonly  excited  by  irritation  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  in  many  persons  a  sudden  bright  light  falling  into 
the  eye  will  produce  a  sneeze.  Laughing  consists  of  a  series 
of  short  expirations  following  a  single  inspiration;  the 
larynx  is  open  all  the  time,  and  the  vocal  cords  (Chap. 
XXXVII.)  are  set  in  vibration.  Crying  is,  physiologically, 
much  like  laughing  and,  as  we  all  know,  one  often  passes 
into  the  other.  The  accompanying  contractions  of  the  face 
muscles  giving  expression  to  the  countenance  are,  however, 
different  in  the  two. 

All  these  modified  respiratory  acts  are  essentially  reflex 
and  they  serve  to  show  to  what  a  great  extent  the  discharges 
of  the  respiratory  centre  can  be  modified  by  afferent  nerve 
impulses;  but,  with  the  exception  of  hiccough,  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent,  like  natural  breathing,  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  Most  of  them,  too,  can  be  imitated  more  or  less 
perfectly  by  voluntary  muscular  movements;  though  a  good 
stage  sneeze  or  cough  is  rare. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  KIDNEYS  AND  SKIN. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  These 
consist  of  (I)  the  kidnei/s,  the  glands  which  secrete  the 
nrine;  (2)  the  ureters  or  ducts  of  the  kidneys,  which  carry 
their  secretion  to  (3)  the  urinary  bladder,  a  reservoir  in 
which  it  accumulates  and  from  which  it  is  expelled  from 
time  to  time  through  (4)  an  exit  tube,  the  urethra.  The 
general  arrangement  of  these  parts,  as  seen  from  behind,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  132.  The  two  kidneys,  E,  lie  in  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  Each  is  a  solid  mass, 
with  a  convex  outer  and  a  concave  inner  border,  and  its 
upper  end  a  little  larger  than  the  lower.  From  the  ab- 
dominal aorta.  A,  a  renal  artery,  Ar,  enters  the  inner  border 
of  each  kidney,  to  break  up  within  it  into  finer  branches, 
ultimately  ending  in  capillaries.  The  blood  is  collected  from 
these  into  the  renal  veins,  Vr,  one  of  which  leaves  each  kid- 
ney and  opens  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  Vc.  From  the 
concave  border  of  each  kidney  proceeds  also  the  ureter,  U,  a 
slender  tube  from  28  to  34  cm.  (11  to  13.5  inches)  long, 
opening  below  into  the  bladder,  Vu,  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  and 
near  its  lower  end.  From  the  bladder  proceeds  the  urethra, 
at  Ua.  The  channel  of  each  ureter  passes  very  obliquely 
through  the  wall  of  the  bladder  to  open  into  it;  accordingly 
if  the  pressure  inside  the  latter  organ  rises  above  that  of  the 
liquid  in  the  ureter,  the  walls  of  the  oblique  passage  are 
pressed  together  and  it  is  closed.  Usually  the  bladder, 
which  has  a  thick  coat  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  is  relaxed,  and  the  urine  flows  readily 
into  it  from  the  ureters.  While  urine  is  collecting,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  urethra  is  kept  closed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
bands  of  elastic  tissue  around  it:  some  of  the  muscles  which 
surround  the  commencement  of  the  urethra  assist,  being  kept 
in  reflex  oontraotion  ;  it  is  found  that  in  a  dog  the  urinary 
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bladder  can  retain  liquid  under  considerably  higher  preeenre 
when  the  spinal  cord  is  intact  than  after  deatmctlon  of  it< 


PIO.  TKt  — The  re 
hfftit  Ttaa-i  urtsrj': 
Fu,  bladder;  t(i,c 


lumbar  portion.  The  contraction  of  these  urethra-con- 
etncting  mascles  can  be  reinforced  Tolantaril;.  When  some 
smouDt  of  arine  has  accamnlated  in  the  bladder,  it  contracts 
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and  presses  on  its  contents;  the  ureters  being  closed  in  the 
way  above  indicated^  the  elastic  fibres  closing  the  urethral 
exit  are  overcome,  and  the  urethral  muscles  simultaneously 
relaxing,  the  liquid  is  forced  out. 

Naked  Eye  Structure  of  the  Kidneys.  These  organs 
have  externally  a  red-brown  color,  which  can  be  seen  through 
the  transparent  capsule  of  peritoneum  which  envelops  them. 
When  a  section  is  carried  through  a  kidney  from  its  outer  to 
its  inner  border  (Fig.  133)  it  is  seen  that  a  deep  fissure,  the 
hilitSy  leads  into  the  latter.  In  the  hilus  the  ureter  widens 
out  to  form  the  pelvis^  D,  which  breaks  up  again  into  a 
number  of  smaller  divisions,  the  cups  or  caltces.  The  cut 
surface  of  the  kidney  proper  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
parts;  an  outer  or  cortical  portion,  and  an  inner  or  medul- 
lary. The  medullary  portion  is  less  red  and  more  glistening 
to  the  eye,  is  finely  striated  in  a  radial  direction,  and  does  not 
consist  of  one  continuous  mass  but  of  a  number  of  conical 
portions,  the  pyramids  of  Malpiyhi,  2',  each  of  which  is 
separated  from  its  neighbors  by  an  inward  prolongation,  *,  of 
the  cortical  substance :  this,  however,  does  not  reach  to  the 
inner  end  of  the  pyramid,  which  projects,  as  the  papilla,  into 
a  calyx  of  the  ureter.  At  its  outer  end  each  pyramid  sepa- 
rates into  smaller  portions,  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein,  2", 
separated  by  thin  layers  of  cortex  and  gradually  spreading 
everywhere  into  the  latter.  The  cortical  substance  is  redder 
and  more  granular  looking  and  less  shiny  than  the  medullary, 
and  forms  everywhere  the  outer  layer  of  the  organ  next  its 
capsule,  besides  dipping  in  between  the  pyramids  in  the  way 
described. 

The  renal  artery  divides  in  the  hilus  into  branches  (5) 
which  run  into  the  kidney  between  the  pyramids,  giving  off 
a  few  twigs  to  the  latter  and  ending  finally  in  a  much  richer 
vascular  network  in  the  cortex.  The  branches  of  the  renal 
vein  have  a  similar  course. 

The  Minute  Structtire  of  the  Kidney.  The  kidneys 
are  compound  tubular  glands,  composed  essentially  of 
branched  microscopic  uriniferous  tubules,  lined  by  epithcr 
linm.  Each  tubule  commences  at  a  small  opening  on  a 
papilla  and  from  thence  has  a  very  complex  course  to  its 
other  extremity:  usually  about  twenty  open,  side  by  side, 
on  one  papilla,  where  they  have  a  diameter  of  about  0.12p 
mm.  (f^  inch)..    Running  from  this  place  into  the  pyramid 
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each  tnbale  divides  eeTeral  times.  At  first  ths  branches  an 
smaller  tiiao  the  main  tube;  bat  as  soon  as  they  have  come 
down  to  abont  0.04  mm.  (^^  inch)  this  diminution  in  size 
ceases,  and  division  continuing  while  the  tubules  retain  the 
same  diameter,  the  pyramid  thus  gets,  in  part,  its  conical  form. 
Ultimately  each  brauch  ninfl  out  of  tbe  pyramid  somewhere, 
either  from  its  base  or  side,  into  the  cortex  and  there  dilates 


na.  IStL— Section  throueb  the  riichc  Kidnpr  trnm  ils  outer  to  Its  loner  bordir. 
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bmncliiH  ot  tbennal  artery  enter ine  iietwoeii  tbe  prramlilH:  ^,  ■'bmueh  <tf  Vm 
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and  is  twisted.  It  then  narrows  and  doubles  bacic  into  one  of 
the  pyramids  of  Ferrein  and  runs  as  a  straight  tube  towards 
the  papilla,  but  before  reaching  it  makes  a  loop  (loop  of  Henlt), 
and  turns  back  again  as  a  straight  tube  towards  the  base  of 
the  pyramid,  where  it  once  more  enters  the  cortex,  diktes 
and  becomes  contorted,  and  then  ends  in  a  spherical  capsule. 
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containing  a  tuft  of  small  blood-vessels.  Or,  followed  the 
other  way,  each  tubule  commences  in  the  cortex  with  a 
globular  dilatation,  the  Malpighian  capsule.  From  this  it 
continues  as  a  convoluted  tubule  in  the  cortex;  this  passes 
into  a  pyramid  of  Ferrein,  becomes  straight,  and  runs  to  near 
^  pyramid  of  Malpighi  as  the  descending  limb  of  a  loop  of 
Henle,  Turning  at  the  loop,  it  continues  as  its  ascendijig 
limbi  and  this  passes  out  again  into  the  cortex  and  becomes 
the  convoluted  junctional  tubule^  which  passes  as  a  straight 
collecting  tubule  into  a  pyramid  of  Ferrein,  where  it  joins 
others  to  form  an  excretory  tiibulej  the  excretory  tubules 
run  into  the  main  pyramid  and  unite  to  form  the  discharging 
tubules  which  open  on  the  papilla.  Throughout  its  course 
the  tubule  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  cells  differ- 
ing in  character  in  its  different  sections:  they  are  flat  and 
clear  in*  the  capsules,  and  very  granular  in  both  the  convo- 
luted parts,  where  their  appearance  suggests  that  they  are 
not  mere  lining  cells  but  cells  with  active  work  to  do;  they 
are  non-granular  and  flat  in  the  descending  limb  of  the  loop 
of  Henle,  clear  and  columnar  in  most  of  the  ascending,  and 
in  both  are  probably  only  protective;  in  the  collecting  and 
discharging  tubules  they  are  somewhat  cuboidal  in  form  and 
have  no  active  secretory  function.  All  the  tubes  are  bound 
together  by  a  sparse  amount  of  connective  tissue  and  by 
blood-vessels  to  form  the  gland.  The  lymph  spaces  are  large 
and  numerous,  especially  about  the  convoluted  portions  of  the 
tubules. 

The  Blood-flow  through  the  Kidney.  The  amount  of 
blood  brought  to  the  kidney  is  large  relatively  to  the  size  of 
the  organ  and  enters  under  a  very  high  pressure  almost  direct 
from  the  aorta,  and  leaves  under  a  very  low,  into  the  inferior 
cava  (Fig.  132).  The  final  twigs  of  the  renal  artery  in  the 
cortex,  giving  ofif  a  few  branches  which  end  in  a  capillary 
network  around  the  convoluted  tubules  and  in  the  pyramids, 
are  continued  as  the  afferent  vessels  of  Malpighian  capsules, 
the  walls  of  which  are  doubled  in  before  them  (Fig.  134); 
there  each  breaks  up  into  a  little  knot  of  capillary  vessels 
called  the  glomerulus^  from  which  ultimately  an  efferent  vessel 
proceeds.  Where  the  wall  of  the  glomerulus,  w.  Fig.  134,  is 
doubled  in  before  the  blood-vessels,  its  lining  cells  continue 
as  a  covering,  c,  to  the  latter,  closely  adhering  to  the  vascular 
-walls.    A  space,  A^  is  left  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
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oataide  of  the  capsule  and  those  involuted  on  the  vessels,  as 
there  would  be  in  the  Interior  of  a  rubber  ball  one  side  of 
vhicb  was  pushed  in  ao  as  to  nearly  meet  the  other;   this 
cleft,  into  which  an;  liquid  transuded  from  the  reBsels  must 
enter,  opens  by  a  narrow  neck,  d,  into  the  commeacement  of 
the  first  contorted  part  of  an  uriniferons  tubule.     The  effer- 
ent vein,  carrying  blood  away  from   the  glomerulus,  breaks 
up  into  a  close  capillary  network   around  the  neighboring 
tubules  of  the  cortex.     From  these 
capillaries  the  blood   is   collected 
into  the  renal  vein.     Most  of  the 
blood  flowing  through  the  kidney 
thus  goes  through  two  sets  of  capil- 
laries; one  found  in  the  capsules, 
and   the    second    formed    by   the 
breaking  up  of  their  efferent  veins. 
The  capillary  network  in  the  pyra- 
mids is  much  leas  close  than  that 
in  the  cortex,  which  gives  reason  to 
suspect  that  moat  of  the  secretory 
work  of  the  kidneys  is  done  in  the 
Fro.  iM.-D[acnni  shnnLnK  >  cspsulcs   and  Convoluted  tnbnles. 

inBncemei'i't'   nf      an    urinlferoue  The     pyramidal     blood    flowS     Ouly 
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which  hquid  irnndUiUxi  troni  Eiderable  Variation,  being  especially 
M^'^oect'orMpsSk'S^iDg  diminished  by  anything  which  pro- 
^^"iw.'f'pSrt"^!'//.' of « "iirinrt-  motes  perspiration,  and  increased 
r!li'^]?^''6.'''t^ZDt"  'mS^-  ^J  conditions,  as  cold  to  the  sur- 
*»*°*-  face,  which  diminish  the  skin  ex- 

cretion. Its  average  daily  quantity  varies  from  1200  to  1750 
cub.  cent.  (40  to  60  fluid  onnces).  The  urine  is  a  clear 
amber-colored  liquid,  of  a  slightly  acid  reaction;  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1022,  being  higher  when  the  total  quantity 
excreted  is  small  than  when  it  ie  greater,  since  the  amount  of 
solids  difBoIved  in  it  remains  nearly  the  same  in  health;  the 
changes  in  its  bulk  being  dependent  mainly  on  changes  in 
the  amount  of  water  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys. 
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Normal  urine  consiste,  in  1000  partfi,  of  about  960  water 
and  40  solids.  The  latter  are  mainly  crystalline  nitrogenous 
bodies  {urea  and  uric  acid),  but  small  quantities  of  pigments 
and  of  non-nitrogenous  organic  bodies  are  also  present^  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mineral  salts.  The  following  table 
gives  approximately,  in  the  first  column,  the  average  compo- 
sition of  the  urine  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  expressed  in 
grams;  in  the  second  column  the  same  expressed  in  grains. 
The  third  column  gives  the  composition   of  1000  parts  of 


nrine. 


Urine  in  M  hours. 


Water 

SoUds  

The  soUds  consist  of — 

Urea 

Uric  acid 

Hipparic  acid 

Kreatinin 

Piraients  and  fats. . 

Saiphuric  acid , 

Phoephoric  acid . . . . 

CHlIoriue 

Ammonia 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 


1500  grams. 


1428.00 
72.00 


88.00 
0.50 
0.40 
1.00 

10.00 
2.00 
8.00 
7.00 
0.75 
2.60 

11.00 
0.25 
0.20 


71.60 


28,260  grains. 


22,184.00 
1116.00 


611.50 

7.75 

6.20 

15.50 

156.00 

81.00 

46.50 

108  50 

12.00 

38.75 

170.50 

8.80 

8.00 


1110.00 


In  1000  parts. 


952.00 
48.00 


22.00 
0.38 
0.27 
067 
6  66 
1.33 
2  0o 
4  67 
0.50 
1.07 
7.83 
0.17 
0.13 


47.73 


The  urine,  howeyer,  even  in  health  is  subject  to  consid- 
erable variation  in  composition;  not  only  as  regards  the 
amount  of  water  in  it,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  solid  con- 
stitaents;  the  latter  are  especially  modified  by  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  the  food  taken. 

The  Crystalline  Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  the  Urine 
are  of  great  interest  as  they  represent  the  final  result  of  the 
breaking  down  in  the  Body  of  albuminous  and  gelatinaginous 
substances,  whether  due  to  tissue  waste  or  to  the  destruction 
in  the  bodily  liquids  of  proteids  and  albuminoids  existing  in 
them  in  solution.  Their  chemical  relationships  tend  to  cast 
some  light  on  the  structure  of  an  albumen  molecule  and  on 
the  metabolisms  it  undergoes  in  the  living  organism. 
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Urea  (N.H^CO)  is  the  chief  nitrogenous  waste  product 
of  the  human  Body  and  is  related  to  the  ammonia  group, 
being  readily  converted  into  ammonium  carbonate  by  hydra- 
tion,  a  change  which  occurs  under  the  influence  of  some 
living  ferments  when  stale  urine  becomes  alkaline  and  ac- 
quires its  well-known  offensiTe  ammoniacal  odor — 

N,H,CO  +  2H,0  =  (NH  J.CO,. 

On  another  side  urea  is  allied  to  the  cyanogen  group  of  sub- 
stances, being  isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate,  which  is 
converted  into  it  by  simple  heating. 

Uric  acid  (C.H^N^O,)  is  present  in  but  small  quantity  in 
normal  human  urine,  but  is  the  chief  nitrogenous  excretion 
of  birds  and  reptiles.  Its  molecular  structure  is  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  urea,  and  when  it  is  decomposed  by  various 
methods  urea  is  very  frequently  one  of  the  products.  It  is  a 
less  complete  product  of  proteid  degradation  than  urea. 
Some  of  its  decompositions  indicate  relations  to  oxalic  acid 
and  to  amido-acetic  acid  (glycin)^  and  through  this  latter  to 
the  ammonias  and  the  fatty  acids  series.  In  human  urine 
uric  acid  exists  chiefly  in  the  form  of  salts  of  potassium  and 
sodium;  these  are  less  soluble  in  cold  than  in  warm  water, 
and  are  sometimes  deposited  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  when 
originally  clear  urine  is  left  to  cool.  The  precipitate  dis- 
appears on  reheating  the  liquid. 

Hippuric  acid  (C,H,0,)  is  scanty  in  normal  human  urine 
but  abundant  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  Chemically  it  is 
related  to  the  aromatic  series,  being  formed  when  benzoic 
Hcid  and  glycin  are  made  to  unite  with  dehydration;  and  it 
is  broken  up  into  those  substances  when  boiled  with  mineral 
acids.  Certain  aromatic  bodies  allied  to  benzoic  acid  are 
found  in  hay  and  similar  foods  and  account  for  the  large 
amount  of  hippurates  in  herbivorous  urine.  But  proteids 
when  broken  up  by  putrefaction  also  yield  bodies  of  the  ben- 
zoic group,  and  the  hippuric  acid  of  human  urine  probably 
has  its  origin  in  the  liberation  of  benzoic  residues  in  metabolic 
activities  of  some  of  the  living  cells  of  the  Body;  these 
residues  being  then  combined  with  glycin  to  form  hippuric 
acid.  That  glycin  is  formed  in  the  Body  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  benzoic  acid  given  in  food  reappears  in  human  urine 
as  hippuric  acid,  having  been  somewhere  united  to  a  glycin 
residue. 
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itimn  (C,H,N,0)  is  closely  allied  tokreatin  (C.H.N.OJ, 
of  which  ib  is  a  simple  dehydration  product.  Kreatin  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  muscle  (0.2-0.3^),  being,  indeed,  most 
conveniently  prepared  from  Liebig^s  extract;  it  is  also  known 
that  kreatin  introduced  into  the  Body  is  converted  into 
kreatinin;  for  if  given  in  the  food  it  causes  an  equivalent 
increase  of  the  kreatinin  excreted  in  the  urine.  Kreatin 
formed  in  the  muscles  has  accordingly  been  supposed  to  be  a 
source  of  the  kreatinin  of  the  urine,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  as  all  kreatinin  disappears  from  the  urine 
during  starvation.  The  kreatinin  of  normal  urine  probably 
has  its  source  in  the  kreatin  of  flesh  eaten  as  food. 

TJie  Urinary  Pigrnsnts  are  still  very  imperfectly  known, 
but  appear  in  part  to  be  derived  from  uro-bilin,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  (Chap.  XXIV),  is  itself  probably  a  derivative  of 
haemoglobin. 

Of  the  inorganic  salts  sodium  chloride  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant,  but  the  phosphates  deserve  notice  because  the 
acidity  of  normal  fresh  urine  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
acid  sodium  phosphate. 

In  various  diseases  abnormal  substances  are  found  in  the 
urine:  the  more  important  are  albumens  in  albvminuria  or 
Bright^s  disease;  grape  sugar  or  glucose  in  diabetes;  bile 
salts  ;  bile  pigments. 

The  Secretory  Actions  of  Different  Parts  of  an  Urinif- 
eroxLs  Tubule. — The  microscopic  structure  of  the  kidneys  is 
such  as  to  suggest  that  in  those  organs  we  have  to  do  with 
two  essentially  distinct  secretory  apparatuses :  one  represented 
by  the  glomeruli,  with  their  capillaries  separated  only  by  a 
single  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells  from  the  cavity  of  the 
capsule  and  especially  adapted  for  filtration  and  dialysis;  the 
other  represented  by  the  contorted  portions  of  the  tubules, 
with  their  large  granular  cells,  which  clearly  have  some  more 
active  part  to  play  than  that  of  a  mere  passive  transudation 
membrane.  And  we  find  in  the  urine  substances  which  like 
the  water  and  mineral  salts  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
mere  physical  processes,  and  others,  urea  especially,  whicl)  are 
present  in  such  proportion  as  must  be  due  to  some  active 
physiological  work  of  the  kidney,  whether  a  merely  selective 
activity  of  its  cells  or  a  constructive  one.  More  direct  evi- 
dence does,  in  fact,  justify  us  in  saying  that  in  general  the 
glomeruli  are  transudation  organs,  the  contorted  portions  of 
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the  tubuli  secretory  organs^  while  the  loops  of  Henle  and  the 
collecting  and  discharging  tabules  are  merely  passive  channels 
for  the  gathering  and  transmission  of  liquid.  Even  in  the 
glomeruli,  however,  the  renal  cells  provide  something  more 
than  a  merely  passive  physical  membrane  for  dialysis  and 
filtration:  to  a  certain  extent  they  control  the  passage  of 
substances  through  them;  while  they  are  in  health  no  serum 
albumen  or  paraglobulin  passes  through  them  into  the  urine, 
though  Ggg  albumen  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  living 
mammal  does.  But  when  they  are  altered  in  disease  or  even 
by  a  temporary  stoppage  of  their  blood-supply,  then  they 
allow  the  normal  blood  proteids  to  transude:  if  the  blood- 
supply  of  a  kidney  be  cut  off  for  some  minutes  by  clamping 
the  renal  artery,  then  the  urine  secreted  for  some  time  after 
the  clamp  is  removed  is  albuminous. 

The  structure  of  the  glomerular  epithelium  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  blood-vessels  are  such  as  to  make  it  almost  certain 
that  when  albumen  appears  in  the  urine  it  enters  through 
them  and  not  through  other  parts  of  the  tubule;  but  in  some 
amphibia  we  get  direct  evidence  of  the  entry  of  substances  other 
than  salts  and  water  into  the  renal  secretion  by  the  path  of 
the  Malpighiftn  capsules.  In  amphibia  the  blood  carried  to 
the  kidney,  like  that  supplying  the  mammalian  liver,  has  two 
sources,  one  venous  and  one  arterial ;  the  arterial  supply 
comes  from  the  renal  arteries,  the  venous  from  the  veins  of 
the  leg  by  the  reniportal  vein.  Both  bloods  leave  the  organ 
by  the  renal  veins,  but  their  distribution  in  it  is  in  great  part 
distinct;  the  arteries  supply  the  glomeruli,  the  reniportal 
vein  the  tubules  of  the  cortex,  though  mixed  there  with  blood 
from  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  glomeruli.  In  some  small 
amphibia  it  is,  in  fact,  possible  to  observe  the  circulation  in 
the  living  kidney  and  to  see  that  all  blood-flow  in  the  glomer- 
uli ceases  when  the  renal  arteries  are  tied,  though  it  con- 
tinues elsewhere  throughout  the  organ.  When  sugar  or 
peptone  is  injected  into  the  blood  of  such  an  animal  those 
substances  appear  in  the  urine ;  but  if  the  renal  arteries  be  pre- 
viously tied  they  do  not.  It  is  true  that  under  those  circum- 
stances all  secretion  of  urine  usually  ceases,  but  it  may  be 
excited  by  administering  certain  drugs,  and  then  is  found  to 
be  free  from  sugar  and  peptone.  Grape-sugar  when  present 
in  the  blood  of  mammals  beyond  a  certain  small  percentage 
X)asses  out  in  the  urine;  and   the  same  is  true  of  peptone: 
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indeed,  the  absence  of  peptone  (or  of  all  bnt  the  merest  traces 
of  it)  from  healthy  human  urine  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  believing  that  peptone  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
is  converted  at  once  by  the  lymphoid  tissues  of  the  mucous 
membrane  into  the  proper  proteids  of  the  blood  plasma. 
When  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  either  in  disease  or,  as  some- 
times happens  temporarily,  in  health,  after  a  meal  rich  in 
starchy  substances  we  have  from  the  results  of  experiment 
on  amphibia  reason  to  believe  that  its  path  of  excretion  is 
through  the  glomeruli.  In  h(Bmoglobi7iuria,  a  condition  in 
which  hsemoglobin  is  found  in  solution  in  urine  (not  in  blood- 
corpuscles,  for  in  that  case  it  may  have  come  from  ruptured 
vessels  anywhere  in  the  renal  apparatus),  the  haemoglobin  also 
passes  out  through  the  Malpighian  bodies:  for  when  some 
laky  blood  (Chap.  IV)  is  injected  into  the  vessels  of  an  animal 
and  the  secretion  of  urine  at  the  same  time  made  slow,  col* 
lections  of  haemoglobin  may  be  found  in  the  cavities  of  the 
capsules.  While,  however,  we  have  evidence  that  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  capsule  has  a  certain  selective  power  and  is  the 
special  seat  of  transmission  of  particular,  especially  abnormal, 
urinary  constituents,  yet  on  the  whole  the  glomeruli  provide 
a  merely  physical  apparatus.  Through  them  most  of  the 
bulk  of  the  urine  passes  out,  and,  flushing  the  more  active 
portions  of  the  tubules  on  its  course  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, picks  up  from  them  the  more  specific  urinary  con- 
stituents. 

Urea  is  the  most  important  and  most  abundant  of  the 
characteristic  ingredients  of  urine,  and  it  has  a  very  marked 
influence  on  kidney  activity,  the  injection  of  some  of  it  into 
blood  causing  a  greatly  increased  secretion  of  urine,  in  which 
the  injected  urea  is  quickly  passed  out.  Judging  from  ex- 
periments on  amphibia,  urea  is  not  excreted  or  at  any  rate  not 
chiefly  excreted  by  the  glomeruli.  On  tying  the  renal  arte- 
ries of  one  of  these  animals  urinary  secretion  ceases,  there 
being  then  no  blood -pressure  in  the  glomeruli  to  cause  the 
transudation  of  liquid;  but  if  some  urea  be  now  injected 
into  the  blood  the  ephithelial  cells  of  other  parts  of  the 
tubules  are  stimulated  to  secrete,  and  urine  rich  in  urea  is 
formed;  but  in  these  circumstances  it  cannot  come  from  the 
Malpighian  bodies.  It  would  seem  then  that  urea  is  a  special 
stimulant  to  some  cells  of  the  tubules,  and  that  an  excess 
of  it  in  the  blood  can  stir  them  up  to  its  elimination  along 
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with  some  water,  quite  independently  of  any  formation  of 
transudation  urine.  In  mammalia  we  cannot  separate  the 
glomerular  secretion  from  the  tubular  as  in  amphibia;  and 
the  diuresis  which  administration  of  urea  causes  in  them  is 
in  part  due  to  increased  glomerular  activity,  as  urea  dilates 
the  kidney  vessels  and  causes  more  blood  flow  through  the 
glomeruli,  which  causes  the  transudation  of  more  water 
through  them;  but  the  simultaneous  increase  of  urea  is 
almost  certainly  due  to  special  activity  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  tubules. 

The  proteids  and  albuminoids  of  food  may  while  within 
the  organism  have  been  built  up  into  tissue  or  may  have 
remained  in  solution  in  the  liquids;  but  in  either  case  they 
are  sooner  or  later  broken  up  and  oxidized,  the  main  final 
products  being  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  urea.  But  this 
breaking  down  may  and  does  occur  in  many  stages  and  by 
different  modes  in  the  various  tissues;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  intermediate  processes  in  the  chemical 
degradation  of  albuminous  compounds  take  place  outside 
the  kidneys.  It  was,  however,  at  one  time  believed  that  the 
urea  itself  was  a  kidney  product  :  that  the  penultimate  ni- 
trogenous products  of  proteid  degradation  were  brought  to 
the  kidneys,  and  that  there  the  final  formation  of  urea  took 
place.  But  if  this  were  so  there  could  not  be  less  urea  in  the 
blood  leaving  the  kidneys  by  their  veins  than  in  that  brought 
to  them  by  the  renal  arteries;  yet  such  is  the  case.  And 
further,  if  urea  be  made  in  the  kidneys  it  ought  not  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood  of  animals  from  whom  both  kidneys 
have  been  removed,  as  it  is  now  known  to  do,  though  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  so-called  uroBmic 
poisoning  seen  in  persons  with  extensive  kidney  disease. 
So  far,  then,  as  urea  is  concerned  the  cells  of  the  kidney 
tubules  are  not  its  producers;  they  have  a  special  affinity  for 
it  and  pick  it  up  from  the  lymph  of  the  kidney,  which  in 
turn  gets  it  from  the  blood.  The  cells  then  pass  it  on  with 
some  water,  and  no  doubt  other  things,  into  the  tubules 
which  they  line.  That  it  is  the  epithelial  colls  of  the 
contorted  portions  of  the  tubules  which  especially  exer- 
cise this  selective  power  is,  so  far  as  urea  is  concerned, 
a  presumption  based  on  their  histological  characters,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  these  cells  have  a  special  selective 
power  for  some  other  substances  circulating  in  the  blood. 
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A  bine  substance  known  as  sodium  sulphindogate^after  in- 
jection, in  solution,  into  a  vein  of  an  animal  is  excreted  in 
the  bile  and  urine.  If  the  animal  be  killed  during  the 
excretion  no  traces  of  this  body  can  under  normal  circum- 
stances be  detected  in  any  special  part  of  the  kidney;  it  is 
in  fact  washed  away  by  the  urine  as  fast  as  the  cells  pick  it 
up  and  pass  it  into  the  tubuli.  But  if  the  blood-pressure  of 
the  animal  be  made  so  low  (as  by  cutting  the  main  yaso- 
constrictor  nerves)  as  to  bring  the  renal  secretion  to  a  stand, 
and  the  animal  be  killed  some  time  after  injection  of  the 
indigotate,  the  glomeruli  and  most  of  the  tubules  are  found 
free  of  the  blue,  which  lies  only  in  the  contorted  portions, 
just  where  the  cells  which  gathered  it  from  the  circulating 
liquid  had  passed  it  out. 

Though  the  renal  epithelium  does  not  make  urea  it 
has  constructive  powers  as  regards  some  other  urinary  constit- 
uents. As  already  stated,  benzoic  acid  taken  with  the  food 
leaves  the  Body  as  hippuric  acid,  having  been  combined 
with  glycin.  If  blood  containing  benzoic  acid  and  glycin  be 
artificially  circulated  through  a  perfectly  fresh  still  living 
kidney,  the  renal  vein  blood  will  contain  hippuric  acid. 
Even  if  no  glycin  be  provided  in  the  blood  injected  through 
the  renal  artery  the  returning  blood  will  still  yield  hippuric 
acid.  So  living  kidney  cells  can  not  only  perform  the 
synthesis,  with  dehydration,  necessary  to  form  hippuric  acid, 
but  can  also  form  and  supply  the  required  glycin.  The 
process  is  closely  dependent  on  the  vitality  of  the  cells;  the 
experiment  fails  if  the  organ  be  not  perfectly  fresh  and  unin- 
jured, and  if  the  blood  supplied  be  not  properly  arterialized. 

The  Influence  of  Benal  Blood-flow  on  the  Amount  of 
Urine  Secreted.  From  the  structure  of  the  glomeruli  and 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  water  of  the  urine  is  derived 
from  them  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  anything  tending  to 
increase  the  pressure  of  blood  in  them  will  increase  the  bulk 
of  urine  secreted,  and  anything  diminishing  that  pressure 
decrease  the  urine.  This  is  confirmed  by  experiment.  The 
kidney  is  supplied  with  both  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator 
nerves  which  reach  it  mainly  through  the  solar  plexus, 
though  both  sets  come  ultimately  from  the  spinal  cord. 
When  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  in  the  neck  region  of  a  dog  the 
kidney  vessels  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  its  body  dilate 
and  blood-pressure  everywhere  is  very  low.    Under  these 
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circnmstitoces  the  secretion  of  urine  is  suppressed.  If  the 
lower  end  of  the  cut  cord  be  stimulated  the  vessels  all  over 
the  body  of  the  animal  contract^  and  blood-pressure  every- 
where becomes  very  high.  But  the  kidney  vessels  being 
constricted  with  the  rest  allow  very  little  blood  to  enter 
tlie  glomeruli  in  spite  of  the  high  aortic  pressure,  and  little 
or  no  urine  is  secreted.  If,  however,  the  vasoconstrictor 
nerves  of  the  kidney  be  cut  before  the  stimulation  of  the 
cord,  we  get  a  dilatation  of  the  kidney  vessels  with  a  con- 
striction of  vessels  elsewhere,  and  abundant  blood  flows 
through  the  glomeruli  under  high  pressure  :  the  whole 
kidney  swells  and  abundant  urine  is  formed.  When  the 
skin  vessels  contract  on  exposure  to  cold,  more  blood  flows 
through  internal  organs,  the  kidneys  included,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  in  these  is  if  anything  increased,  the  expansion  of 
internal  arteries  not  at  the  most  more  than  counterbalancing 
the  constriction  of  the  cutaneous.  Hence  the  greater  secre- 
tion of  urine  in  cold  weather.  Injection  of  a  little  water 
into  a  vein  of  an  animal  causes  a  very  transient  constriction 
of  the  kidney  vessels  followed  by  a  dilatation;  and  general 
blood-pressure  not  being  at  the  same  time  lowered,  pressure 
in  the  renal  glomeruli  is  high  and  the  secretion  of  urine 
increased.  Urea  introduced  into  the  blood  acts  in  a  similar 
way,  but  more  markedly ,  so  that  this  substance  causes 
diuresis  not  merely,  as  we  have  seen,  by  stimulating  the  cells 
of  the  tubuli,  but  also  by  exciting  the  vasodilator  nerves  of 
the  glomerular  arteries.  Solution  of  sodium  acetate  or  even 
of  common  salt  injected  into  the  veins  causes  very  marked 
local  vascular  dilatation  in  the  kidney,  and  hence  great  flow 
through  the  organ  under  high  pressure  and  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted.  Even  if  the  nerves 
going  to  the  kidney  be  first  cut,  the  above  results  follow, 
these  salts  appearing  to  act  directly  on  a  local  renal  vaso- 
dilator mechanism.  They  may  of  course  also,  like  urea, 
directly  stimulate  the  cells  of  the  contorted  tubules,  but  this 
is  not  proved.  The  increased  secretion  of  urine  after  drink- 
ing much  water  is  probably  produced  by  the  dilution  of  the 
blood  by  the  liquid  absorbed  by  the  alimentary  canal,  essen- 
tially in  the  same  manner  as  the  extra  secretion  caused  by 
direct  injection  of  water  into  the  blood-vessels.  That  the 
central  nervous  system  may  influence  the  renal  secretion  is 
well   known,  fear,  for  example,  stimulating    it.     Probably 
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such  influence  is  mainly  due  to  yaso-motor  changes — either 
paralysis  of  the  renal  vaso-constrictor  nerves  or  simulation 
of  the  vaso-dilator.  Such  changes  would  account  for  the 
phenomenon,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
true  secretory  nerves  acting  directly  on  the  cells  of  the 
organ  as  certain  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  (Chap.  XIX) 
do  on  the  cells  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  Skin,  which  covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Body, 
consists  everywhere  of  two  distinct  layers  ;  an  outer,  the  cuti- 
cle or  epidermis y  and  a  deeper,  the  dermis,  cutis  vera,  or 
corium.  A  blister  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be- 
tween these  two  layers.  The  Jiairs  and  nails  are  excessively 
developed  parts  of  the  epidermis. 

The  Epidermis,  Fig.  135,  consists  of  cells,  arranged  in 
many  layers,  and  united  by  a  small  amount  of  cementing 
substance.  The  deepest  layer,  d,  is  composed  of  elongated 
or  columnar  cells,  set  on  with  their  long  axes  perpendicular 
to  the  corium  beneath.  To  it  succeed  several  layers  of  round- 
ish cells,  b,  the  deepest  of  which,  prickle  cells,  are  covered  by 
minute  processes  (not  indicated  in  the  figure)  which  do  not 
interlock  but  join  end  to  end  so  as  to  leave  narrow  spaces 
between  the  cells ;  in  more  external  layers  the  cells  become 
more  and  more  flattened  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  surface. 
The  outermost  epidermic  stratum  is  composed  of  many  layers 
of  extremely  flattened  cells  from  which  the  nuclei  (conspicu- 
ous in  the  deeper  layers)  have  disappeared.  These  super- 
ficial cells  are  dead  and  are  constantly  being  shed  from  the 
surface  of  the  Body,  while  their  place  is  taken  by  new  cells, 
formed  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  pushed  up  to  the  surface 
and  flattened  in  their  progress.  The  change  in  the  form  of 
the  cells  as  they  travel  outwards  is  accompanied  by  chemical 
changes,  and  they  finally  constitute  a  semitransparent  dry 
horny  stratum,  a,  distinct  from  the  deeper,  more  opaque  and 
softer  Mnlpighian  or  mucous  layer,  b  and  d,  of  the  epider- 
mis. The  cells  of  this  latter,  m  spite  of  their  name,  are  not 
muceginous;  they  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid;  those  of  the 
homy  stratum  not. 

The  rolls  of  material  which  are  peeled  off  the  skin  in  the 
"  shampooing  '^  of  the  Turkish  bath,  or  by  rubbing  with  a 
rough  towel  after  an  ordinary  warm  bath,  are  the  dead  outer 
scales  of  the  horny  stratum  of  the  epidermis. 
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In  dark  races  the  color  of  the  ekin  depends  mainly  on 
minute  pigment  granules  lying  in  the  cells  of  the  deeper  part 
of  the  Malpigbian  layer. 

Ko  blood  or  lymphatic  veBBels  enter  the  epidermis,  which 
is  entirely  nourished  by  matters  derived  from  the  subjacent 


Fia,  136.— A  notln  Uumvh  Ot  apldennli,  •ome 
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tliB  layer  ot  cwrumn v  epldermto  osUi  IB  in 
duel  ot  ■  aweat/^laiid. 

corium.     Fine  nerre-fibrea  mn  into  it  and  end  there  among 
the  c«ll8. 

The  Corium,  Cutis  Vera,  or  True  Skin,  Fig.  136,  consistt 
fundamentally  of  a  close  feltwork  of  elastic  and  white  Hbrons 
tissue,  which,  becoming  wider  meshed  below,  passes  frradually 
mto  the  svbcutaneoua  areolar  iixsue  (Chap.  VIII)  which 
attaches  the  skin  loosely  to  parts  beneath.    In  tanning  it  ie  the 
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eutia  vera  which  is  tnrned  into  leather,  its  white  fibrous  tissae 
forming  an  insoluble  and  tough  compound  with  the  tannin 
flf  the  oak-bark  emgilojed.  Wherever  there  are  hairs,  bun- 
dles of  plain  muscular  tissue  are  found  in  the  corium  ;  it 
contains  also  a  close  CHpillary  netwoik  and  numerous  lym- 
phatics and  nerves.  lu  shaving,  so  long  as  the  razor  keeps 
in  the  epidermis  there  is  no  bleeding;  but  a  deeper  cut  shows 
at  once  the  vascularity  of  the  trne  skin. 

The  onter  surface  of  the  coritim  is  almost  everywhere 
raised  into  minute  elevations,  called  the  papilla,  on  which 


the  epidermis  is  mottlded,  so  that  its  deep  side  presents  pits 
corresponding  to  the  projections  of  the  dermis.  In  Fjg.  135 
ia  shown  a  papilla  of  the  corium  containing  a  knot  of  blood- 
Tessels,  supplied  by  the  small  artery.  /,  and  having  the  blood 
carried  ofi  from  them  by  the  two  little  veins,  g  g.  Other 
papillie  contain  no  capillary  loops  but  special  organs  connected 
with  nerve-fibres,  and  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  sense 
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of  touch  (Chap.  XXXV).  On  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand 
the  dermic  papillae  are  especially  well  developed  (as  they  are 
in  most  parts  where  the  sense  of  touch  is  acute)  and  are  fre- 
quently compound^  or  branched  at  the  tip.  On  the  front  of 
the  hand^  they  are  arranged  in  rows;  the  epidermis  fills  up  the 
hollows  between  the  papillas  of  the  same  row,  but  dips  down 
between  adjacent  rows,  and  thus  are  produced  the  finer  ridges 
seen  on  the  palms.  In  many  places  the  corium  is  also  fur- 
rowed, as  opposite  the  finger-joints  and  on  the  palm.  Else- 
where such  furrows  are  less  marked,  but  they  exist  over  the 
whole  skin.  The  epidermis  closely  follows  all  the  hollows, 
and  thus  they  are  made  visible  from  the  surface.  The 
wrinkles  of  old  persons  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  subcu- 
taneous fat  and  of  other  soft  parts  beneath  the  skin,  which, 
not  shrinking  itself  at  the  same  rate,  is  thrown  into  folds. 

Hairs.  Each  hair  is  a  long  filament  of  epidermis  devel- 
oped on  the  top  of  a  special  dermic  papilla,  seated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  depression  reaching  down  from  the  skin  into  the 
tissue  beneath,  and  called  the  hair-follicle.  The  portion  of 
a  hair  buried  in  the  skin  is  called  its  root ;  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  stem  which,  in  an  uncut  hair,  tapers  off  to  dk  point.  The 
stem  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  overlapping  scales  form- 
ing the  hair-cuticle;  the  projecting  edges  of  these  scales  are 
directed  towards  the  top  of  the  hair.  Beneath  the  hair-cuti- 
cle comes  the  cortex,  made  up  of  greatly  elongated  cells 
united  to  form  fibres;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  there 
is  found,  in  many  hairs,  a  medulla,  made  up  /)f  more  or  less 
rounded  cells.  The  color  of  hair  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
pigment  granules  lying  between  the  fibres  of  the  cortex. 
All  hairs  contain  some  air  cavities,  especially  in  the  medulla. 
They  are  very  abundant  in  white  hairs  and  cause  the  white- 
ness by  reflecting  all  the  incident  light,  just  as  a  liquid  beaten 
into  fine  foam  looks  white  because  of  the  light  reflected  from 
the  walls  of  all  the  little  air  cavities  in  it.  In  dark  hairs  the 
air  cavities  are  few. 

The  hair-foUicle  (Pig.  137)  is  a  narrow  pit  of  the  dermis, 
projecting  down  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and 
lined  by  an  involution  of  the  epidermis.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  follicle  is  a  papilla,  and  the  epidermis,  turning  up  over 
this,  becomes  continuous  with  the  hair.  On  the  papilla  epi- 
dermic cells  multiply  rapidly  so  long  as  the  hair  is  growing, 
and  the  whole  hair  is  there  made  up  of  roundish  cells.    As 
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these  get  pnehed  ap  by  freefa  ooes  formed  beneath  them,  the 
ontermoet  layer  become  flat-  ^  fi 

tened   and   form    the    hair 

cuticle;  several   succeeding  \ 

layers    elongate    and    form 

the  cortex;   while,  in  hdrs  ' 

with  a  medulla,  the  middle 
cells  retain  pretty  much 
their  original  form  and  size. 
Pulled  apart  by  the  elongat-  . 
iug  covtiual  cells,  these  cen- 
tral ones  then  form  the 
meduUii  with  its  air  cavities.      fiq.  n«7.-PaTia  or  two  bain  imbedded 

„.i  .    1  ...        IntbflrrolUaln.    a,  ibeakli..  which  fs  BMn 

I  he  iiinermost  layer  of  the  fxuptiownnKniiueLbcfoiiicie:  b.iheaiib- 
epidermis  lining  the  follicle,  fS^Til™''!,;- 'ihe™ "o^r^tSS "^ 
has  its  cells  projecting,  with  »i'««"iiB''air;  o,sebww)UBgi»Dd. 
overlapping  edges  turned  downwards.  Accordingly  these  inter- 
lock with  the  upward  directed  edges  of  the  ceils  of  the  hair- 
cuticle;  consequently  when  a  hair  is  pulled  out  the  epidermic 
lining  of  the  follicle  is  usually  brought  with  it.  So  long  as  the 
dermic  papilla  is  left  intact  a  new  hair  will  be  formed,  but  not 
otherwise.  Slender  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle  (c,  Fig.  137) 
run  from  thedermiato  the  side  of  the  hair-follicles.  Thelatter 
are  in  most  regions  obliquely  implanted  in  the  skin  so  that 
the  hairs  lie  down  on  the  surface  of  the  Body,  and  the  mus- 
cles aro  so  fixed  that  wheu  they  shorten,  they  erect  the  hair 
and  cause  it  to  bristle,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  angry  cat,  or 
sometimes  in  a  greatly  terriSed  man.  Opening  into  each  hair- 
follicle  lire  usually  a  couple  of  sebaceous  or  oil  gltinds.  Hairs  are 
found  all  over  the  skin  except  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet;  the  backof  the  last  phnlanxof  the  fingers 
and  toes,  the  npper  eyelids,  and  one  or  two  other  regions. 

Ifails.  Each  nail  is  a  part  of  the  epidermis,  with  its 
horny  stratum  greatly  developed.  The  buck  part  of  the  nail 
fits  behind  into  a  fnrrow  of  the  dermis  and  is  called  its  root. 
The  visible  part  consists  of  a  body,  fixed  to  the  dermis  be- 
neath (which  forms  the  bed  of  the  nail),  and  of  a  free  edge. 
Nenr  the  root  is  a  little  area  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  nail 
and  called  the  lunula.  The  whiteness  is  dne  in  part  to  the 
nail  being  really  more  opaque  there,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  its  bed.  which  seen  through  the  nail  causes  its  pink 
color,  is  in  this  region  less  vascular. 
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The  portion  of  the  corium  on  which  the  nail  is  formed 
is  called  its  matrix.  Posteriorly  this  forms  a  furrow  lodging 
the  root^  and  it  is  by  new  cells  added  on  there  that  the  nail 
grows  in  length.  The  part  of  the  matrix  lying  beneath  the 
body  of  the  nail,  and  called  its  bed,  is  highly  vascular  and 
raised  up  into  papillae  which,  except  in  the  region  of  the 
lunula^  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  slightly  diverging 
as  they  run  towards  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  toe.  It  is  by 
new  cells  formed  on  its  bed  and  added  to  its  under  surface 
that  the  nail  grows  in  thickness,  as  it  is  pushed  forward  by 
the  new  growth  in  length  at  it^  root.  The  free  end  of  a 
nail  is  therefore  its  thickest  part.  If  a  nail  is  '^casf  in 
consequence  of  an  injury,  or  torn  off,  a  new  one  is  produced, 
provided  the  matrix  is  left. 

The  Glands  of  the  Skin  are  of  two  kinds,  the  sudo- 
riparous or  stoeat  glands,  and  the  sebaceous  or  oil  glands. 
The  former  belong  to  the  tubular,  the  latter  to  the  race- 
mose type.  The  sweat-glands y  Fig.  138,  lie  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  where  they  form  little  globular  masses  com- 
posed of  a  coiled  tube.  From  the  coil  a  duct  (sometimes 
double)  leads  to  the  surface,  being  usually 
spirally  twisted  as  it  passes  through  the  epi- 
dermis. The  secreting  part  of  the  gland 
consists  of  a  connective-tissue  tube,  continu- 
ous along  the  duct  with  the  dermis;  within 
this  is  a  basement  membrane;  and  the  final 
secretory  lining  consists  of  several  layers  of 
gland- cells.  A  close  capillary  network  inter- 
twines with  the  coils  of  the  gland.  Sweat- 
glands  are  found  on  all  regions  of  the  skin, 
but  more  closely  set  in  some  places,  as  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  on  the  brow,  than 
elsewhere:  there  are  altogether  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  them  opening  on  the 
surface  of  the  Body. 

The  sebaceous  glands  nearly  always  open 
into  hair-follicles,  and  are  lound  wherever  layer  "of  cuticle  ° J 
there  are  hairs.  Each  consists  of  a  duct  ?e^S*"**Thf^ 
opening  near  the  mouth  of  a  hair-follicle  ?mb^d*2dJn  ffi^SS 
and  branching  at  its  other  end:  the  final  SSJll°Stow IK; d^ 
branches  lead  into  globular  secreting  saccules,  ""'"• 
wbir.h,  like  the  ducts,  are  lined  with  epithelium.     In  the 
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saccules  the  snbstance  of  the  cells  becomes  charged  with  oil- 
drops^  the  protoplasm  disappearing;  and  finally  the  whole 
oell  falls  to  pieces,  its  detritus  constituting  the  secretion. 
New  cells  are,  meanwhile,  formed  to  take  the  place  of  those 
destroyed.  Usually  two  glands  are  connected  with  each  hair- 
follicle,  but  there  may  be  three  or  only  one.  A  pair  of  seba- 
ceous glands  are  represented  on  the  sides  of  each  of  the  hair- 
follicles  in  Fig.  137. 

The  Skin  Secretions.  The  skin  besides  forming  a  pro- 
tective covering  and  serving  as  a  sense-organ  (Chap.  XXXV) 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  Body,  and,  as  an  excretory  organ,  in  carrying  off  certain 
waste  products. 

The  sweat  poured  out  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  is  a 
transparent  colorless  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  varying  in 
different  races  and,  in  the  same  individual,  in  different  regions 
of  the  Body.  Its  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  is  subject  to 
great  variations,  but  usually  lies  between  700  and  2000  grams 
(10,850  and  31,000  grains).  The  amount  is  influenced  mainly 
by  the  surrounding  temperature,  being  greater  when  this  is 
high;  but  it  is  also  increased  by  other  things  tending  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  Body,  as  muscular  exercise. 
The  sweat  may  or  may  not  evaporate  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted; 
in  the  former  case  it  is  known  as  insensihUy  in  the  latter  as 
sensible  perspiration.  By  far  the  most  passes  off  in  the  in- 
sensible form,  drops  of  sweat  only  accumulating  when  the 
secretion  is  very  profuse,  or  the  surrounding  atmosphere  so 
humid  that  it  does  not  readily  take  up  more  moisture.  The 
perspiration  is  acid,  and  in  1000  parts  contains  990  of  water 
to  10  of  solids.  Among  the  latter  are  found  urea  (1.5  in 
1000),  fatty  acids,  sodium  chloride,  and  other  salts.  In  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  kidneys  the  urea  may  be  greatly 
increased,  the  skin  supplementing  to  a  certain  extent  defi- 
ciencies of  those  organs. 

The  Nervous  and  Circulatory  Factors  in  the  Sweat 
Secretion.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  through  the  skin  would  suffice  of  itself  to  cause  in- 
creased perspiration;  but  against  this  view  are  the  facts  that, 
in  terror  for  example,  there  may  be  profuse  sweating  with  a 
cold  pallid  skin;  and  that  in  many  febrile  states  the  skin  may 
be  hot  and  its  vessels  full  of  blood,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
sweating. 
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Direct  experiment  shows  that  the  secretory  activity  ot 
the  sweat-glands  is  under  immediate  control  of  nerve-fibres, 
and  is  only  indirectly  dependent  on  the  blood-supply  in  their 
neighborhood.  Stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  freshly 
amputated  leg  of  a  cat  will  cause  the  balls  of  its  feet  to 
sweat,  although  there  is  no  blood  flowing  through  the  limb. 
On  the  other  hand^  if  the  sciatic  nerve  be  cut  so  as  to  para> 
lyze  it^  in  a  living  animal,  the  skin  arteries  dilate  and  the 
foot  gets  more  blood  and  becomes  warmer;  but  it  does  not 
sweat.  The  sweai-fibres  originate  in  certain  sweat-centres  in 
the  spinal  cord,  which  may  either  be  directly  excited  by 
blood  of  a  higher  temperature  than  usual  flowing  through 
them  or,  reflexly,  by  warmth  acting  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Body  and  stimulating  the  sensory  nerves  there.  Both  of 
these  agencies  commonly  also  excite  the  vaso-dilator  neiTes 
of  the  sweating  part,  and  so  the  increased  blood-supply  goes 
along  with  the  secretion;  but  the  two  phenomena  are  funda- 
mentally independent. 

The  Sebaceous  Secretion.  This  is  oily,  semifluid,  and 
of  a  special  odor.  It  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  fats  (olein 
and  palmatin).  It  lubricates  the  hairs  and  usually  renders 
them  glossy,  even  in  persons  who  use  none  of  the  various 
compounds  sold  as  "  hair-oil,^'  No  doubt,  too,  it  gets  spread 
more  or  less  over  the  skin  and  makes  the  cuticle  less  permea- 
ble by  water.  Water  poured  on  a  healthy  skin  does  not  wet 
it  readily  but  runs  oQ.  it,  as  "  off  a  duck's  back ''  though  to  a 
less  marked  degree. 

Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  The  sebaceous  secretion,  and  the 
solid  residue  left  by  evaporating,  sweat,  constantly  form  a 
solid  film  over  the  skin,  which  must  tend  to  choke  the 
mouths  of  the  sweat-glands  (the  so-called  "pores"  of  the 
skin)  and  impede  their  activity.  Hence  the  value  to  health 
of  keeping  the  skin  clean:  a  daily  bath  should  be  taken  by 
every  one.  Women  cannot  well  wash  their  hair  daily  as  it 
takes  so  long  to  dry,  but  a  man  should  immerse  his  head 
when  he  takes  his  bath.  As  a  general  rule,  soap  should  only 
be  used  occasionally;  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  cleanlin ess, 
except  on  exposed  parts  of  the  Body,  if  frequent  bathing  be  a 
habit  and  the  skin  be  well  rubbed  afterwards  until  dry. 
Soap  nearly  always  contains  an  excess  of  alkali  which  in  itself 
injures  some  skins,  and,  besides,  is  apt  to  combine  chemically 
with  the  sebaceous  secretion  and  carry  it  too  freely  away. 
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Persons  whose  skin  will  not  stand  soap  can  find  a  good  sub- 
stitute,  for  washing  the  hands  and  face^  in  a  little  cornmeal. 
No  doubt  many  folk  go  about  in  very  good  health  with  very 
little  washing;  contact  with  the  clothes  and  other  external 
objects  keeps  its  excretions  from  accumulating  on  the  skin 
to  any  very  great  extent.  But  apart  from  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  imposed  on  man  as  a  social  animal  in  daily 
intercourse  with  others,  the  mere  fact  that  the  healthy  Body 
can  manage  to  get  along  under  unfavorable  conditions  is  no 
reason  for  exposing  it  to  them.  A  clogged  skin  throws  more 
work  than  their  fair  share  on  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  and  the 
evil  consequences  may  be  experienced  any  day  when  some- 
thing else  puts  another  extra  strain  on  them. 

Animals,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  skin  has  been 
varnished,  die  within  a  few  hours.  This  used  to  be  thought 
due  to  poisoning  by  retained  ingredients  of  the  sweat.  But 
the  main  cause  of  death  seems  to  be  an  excessive  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  dependent  mainly  on 
dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  caused  by  the  varnish^ 
though  possibly  the  retention  of  some  poisonous  substance 
usually  excreted  by  the  skin  may  have  an  influence.  The 
bodily  temperature  falls  in  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of 
heat  until  it  reaches  the  fatal  point,  about  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  for 
rabbits.  If  the  animal  be  packed  in  raw  cotton  or  kept  in 
an  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  (86°  P.)  it  does  not 
die  as  a  consequence  of  the  varnishing,  or  at  least  not  nearly 
so  soon  as  it  would  otherwise  die. 

Bathing.  The  general  subject  of  bathing  may  be  consid- 
ered here.  One  object  of  it  is  that  above  mentioned — to 
cleanse  the  skin;  but  it  is  also  useful  to  strengthen  and  in- 
vigorate the  whole  frame.  For  strong  healthy  persons  a  cold 
bath  is  the  best,  except  in  extremely  severe  weather,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  raised  to  15°  C.  (about 
60°  F.),  at  which  it  still  feels  quite  cold  to  the  surface.  The 
first  effect  of  a  cold  bath  is  to  contract  all  the  skin-vessels 
and  make  the  surface  pallid.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a 
reaction,  in  which  the  skin  becomes  red  and  congested,  and  a 
glow  of  warmth  is  felt  in  it.  The  proper  time  to  come  out  is 
while  this  reaction  lasts,  and  after  emersion  it  should  be  pro- 
moted by  a  good  rub.  If  the  stay  in  the  cold  water  be  too 
prolonged  the  state  of  reaction  passes  off,  the  skin  becomes 
cold    and    pale    and    the  person  feels  chilly,  uncomforta- 
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ble,  and  depressed  all  day.  Then  bathing  is  injurious  instead 
of  beneficial;  it  lowers  instead  of  stimulating  the  activities 
of  the  Body.  How  long  a  stay  in  the  cold  water  may  be 
made  with  benefit  depends  greatly  on  the  individual:  a  vigor- 
ous man  can  bear  and  set  up  a  healthy  reaction  after  much 
longer  immersion  than  a  feeble  one;  moreover^  being  used  to 
cold  bathing  renders  a  longer  stay  safe,  and,  of  course,  tbe 
temperature  of  the  water  has  a  great  influence:  water  called 
"  cold  "  may  vary  within  very  wide  limits  of  temperature,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer;  and  the  colder  it  is  the  shorter 
is  the  time  which  it  is  wise  to  remain  in  it.  Persons  who  in 
the  comparatively  warm  water  of  Narragansett  during  the 
summer  months  stay  with  benefit  and  pleasure  in  the  sea, 
have  to  content  themselves  with  a  single  plunge  on  parts  of 
the  coast  where  the  water  is  colder.  The  nature  of  the  water 
has  some  influence;  the  salts  contained  in  sea- water  stimu- 
late the  skin-nerves  and  promote  the  afterglow.  Many  per- 
sons who  cannot  stand  a  simple  cold  fresh-water  bath  take 
one  with  benefit  when  some  salines  are  previously  dissolved 
in  the  water.  The  best  for  this  purpose  are  probably  those 
sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  "  sea-salts." 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  bathe  when  warm,  provided  the  skin 
is  not  perspiring  profusely,  the  notion  commonly  prevalent  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
should  enter  a  cold  bath  when  feeling  chilly,  or  in  a  depressed 
vital  condition.  It  is  not  wise  to  take  a  bath  immediatelv 
after  a  meal,  since  the  afterglow  tends  to  draw  away  too 
much  blood  from  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  then  ac- 
tively at  work.  The  best  time  for  a  long  bath  is  about  three 
hours  after  breakfast;  but  for  an  ordinary  daily  dip,  lasting 
but  a  short  time,  there  is  no  better  period  than  on  rising  and 
while  still  warm  from  bed. 

The  shower-bath  abstracts  less  heat  from  the  skin  than  an 
ordinary  cold  bath  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  it  a  greater 
stimulus:  hence  it  has  certain  advantages. 

Persons  in  feeble  health  may  diminish  the  shock  to  the 
system  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  they  bathe  in 
up  to  any  point  at  which  it  still  feels  cool  to  the  skin.  Bath- 
ing in  water  which  feels  hot  is  not  advisable :  it  tends  gen- 
erally to  diminish  the  vital  activity  of  the  Body.  Hence  warm 
baths  should  only  be  taken  occasionally  and  for  special  pur- 
poses, other  than  mere  luxury. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

NUTRITION. 

The  Problems  of  ATiima.!  Nutrition.  We  have  in  pre- 
ceding chapters  traced  certain  materials^  consisting  of  foods 
more  or  less  changed  by  digestion,  into  the  Body  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  oxygen  into  it  from  the  lungs.  We 
have  also  detected  the  elements  thus  taken  into  the  Body  in 
their  passage  out  of  it  again  by  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin;  and 
found  that  for  the  most  part  their  chemical  state  was  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  they  entered;  the  difference  being 
expressible  in  general  terms  by  saying  that  more  oxidized 
forms  of  matter  leave  the  Body  than  go  into  it.  We  have  now 
to  consider  what  happens  to  each  food  during  the  journey 
through  the  Body :  is  it  changed  at  all  ?  is  it  oxidized  ?  if  so 
where  ?  what  products  does  its  oxidation  give  rise  to  ?  Is 
the  oxidation  direct  and  complete  at  once,  or  does  it  occur  in 
successive  steps  ?  Has  the  food  been  used  first  to  make  part 
of  a  living  tissue  and  is  that  then  oxidized;  or  has  it  been 
oxidized  without  forming  part  of  a  living  tissue  ?  if  so, 
where?  in  the  blood  stream,  or  outside  of  it?  Finally,  if 
the  chemical  changes  undergone  in  the  Body  are  such  as 
to  liberate  energy,  how  has  this  energy  been  utilized  ?  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  the  Body  or  to  give  rise  to  mus- 
cular work,  or  for  other  purposes  ?  This  is  a  long  string  of 
questions,  the  answers  to  many  of  which  Physiology  has  still 
to  seek. 

The  Seat  of  the  Oxidations  of  the  Body.  According 
to  elder  views  oxidation  mainly  took  place  in  the  blood  while 
flowing  through  the  lungs.  Those  organs  were  considered  a 
sort  of  furnace  in  which  heat  was  liberated  by  blood  oxidation, 
and  then  distributed  by  the  circulation.  But  if  this  were  so 
the  lungs  ought  to  be  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Body,  and  the 
blood  leaving  them  by  the  pulmonary  veins  much  hotter  than 
that  brought  to  them  by  the  pulmonary  artery  after  it  had 
been  cooled  by  warming  all  the  tissues;  and  neither  of  these 
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things  is  true.     A  small  amount  of  heat  is  liberated  when 
haemoglobin  combines  with  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, but  the  affinities  thus  satisfied  are  so  feeble  that  the 
energy  liberated  is  trivial    in  amount  when  compared  with 
that  set  free  when  this  oxygen  subsequently  forms  stabler  com- 
pounds  elsewhere.      There  is   good  reason    to   believe  that 
hardly  any  of  this  latter  class  of  oxidations  occurs  in   the 
living  circulating  blood  at  all;  its  cells  do,  no  doubt,  use  up 
some  oxygen   and   set  free   some  carbon   dioxide;  but   not 
enough  to  be  detected  by  ordinary  methods  of  analysis.     The 
percentage  of  oxygen  liberated  in  a  vacuum  by  two  specimens 
of  the  blood  of  an  animal,  taken  one  from  an  artery  near  the 
heart,  and  the  other  from  a  distant  one,  are  practically  the 
same;  showing  that  during  the  time  occupied  in  flowing  two 
or  three  feet  through  an  artery  the  blood  uses  up  no  appreci- 
able quantity  of  its  own  oxygen;  while  in  its  brief  capillary 
transit  it  almost  suddenly  loses  so  much  oxygen  as  to  become 
venous.     The  difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
blood  gives  off  oxygen  gas  through  the  thin  capillary  walls 
to  the  surrounding  tissues;  and  in  the  latter  the  oxidation 
takes  place.      As   we   have  already  seen,  a  freshly  excised 
muscle  deprived  of  blood  can  still  be  made  to  contract;  and  for 
some  considerable  time  if  it  be  the  muscle  of  &  cold-blooded 
animal.     During  its  contraction   it  evolves  large   amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide,  although  the  resting  fresh  muscle  contains 
hardly  any  of  that  gas.      Here  we  have  direct  evidence  of 
oxidation  taking  place  in  a  living  tissue  and  in  connection 
'/ith  its  functional  activity;   and  what  is  true  of  a  muscle 
is  probably  true  of  all  tissues:  the  oxidations  which  supply 
them  with  energy  take  place  within  the  living  cells  themselves. 
The  statement  frequently  made  that  the  oxygen  in  the  cir- 
culating blood  exists  as  ozone,  rests  on  no  sufficient  basis; 
decomposing  hsBmoglobin   does  ozonize  some  oxygen  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  there  is  no  ozone  in  fresh  blood.    Ex- 
periments made  by  adding  various  combustible  substances,  as 
flugar,  to  newly  drawn  blood,  also  fail  to  prove  the  occurrence 
of  any  oxidation  of  such  bodies  in  that  liquid. 

Tissue-Building  and  Energy- Yieldiiig  Foods.  The 
Human  Body,  like  that  of  other  animals,  is,  on  the  whole, 
chemically  destructive;  it  takes  in  highly  complex  substances 
as  food,  and  eliminates  their  elements  in  much  simpler 
compounds,  which  can  again  be  bnilt   up  to  their  original 
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condition  by  plants.  Nevertheless  the  Body  has  certain  con- 
structive powers:  it,  at  least,  builds  up  protoplasm  from 
proteids  and  other  substances  received  from  the  exterior; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  does  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  work,  though  never  an  amount  equalling  its 
chemical  destructions.  Given  one  single  proteid  in  its  food, 
say  Qgg  albumen,  the  Body  can  do  very  well;  making  serum 
albumen  and  paraglobulin  out  of  it  for  the  blood,  myosinogen 
for  the  muscles,  and  so  on :  in  such  cases  the  original  proteid 
must  have  been  taken  more  or  less  to  pieces,  remodelled,  and 
built  up  again  by  the  living  tissues;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  anything  different  occurs  in  other  cases,  when 
the  proteid  eaten  happens  to  be  one  found  in  the  Body.  In 
fact,  during  digestion  the  proteids  arc  broken  down  some- 
what and  turned  into  peptones;  in  this  state  they  are  absorbed 
and  must  somewhere  again  be  built  up  into  the  proteids  of 
the  tissues. 

The  constructive  powers  of  the  Body  used  to  be  rather 
too  much  ignored.  Foods  were  divided  into  assimilable  and 
combustible,  the  former  serving  directly  to  renew  the  organs 
or  tissues  as  they  were  used  up,  or  to  supply  materials  for 
growth;  these  were  mainly  proteids  and  fats;  no  special 
chemical  synthesis  was  thus  supposed  to  take  place,  the  living 
cells  being  nourished  by  the  reception  from  outside  of  mole- 
cules similar  to  those  they  had  lost.  Fat-cells,  it  was  sup- 
posed, grew  by  picking  up  fatty  molecules  like  their  contents, 
received  from  the  food;  and  albumen-rich  tissues  by  the  re- 
ception of  ready-made  proteid  molecules,  needing  no  further 
manufacture  in  the  cell.  The  combustible  foods,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  carbohydrates  and  some  fat:  the  carbohy- 
drates, according  to  the  hypothesis,  were  incapable  of  being 
made  into  parts  of  a  living  tissue,  and  were  merely  oxidized 
in  order  to  maintain  the  bodily  warmth.  It  having  been 
proved,  however,  that  more  fat  might  accumulate  in  the  body 
of  an  animal  than  was  taken  in  its  food,  this  excess  was  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  it  was  due  to  excess  of  com- 
bustible foods,  converted  into  fats  and  stored  away  as  oil- 
droplets  in  various  cells;  but  not  actually  built  up  into  true 
living  adipose  tissue.  Liebig,  somewhat  similarly,  classed  all 
foods  into  plastic,  concerned  in  making  new  tissue,  and 
respiratory,  directly  oxidized  before  they  ever  constituted 
part  of  a  tissue.     The  plastic  foods  were  the  proteids,  but 
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these  also  indirectly  gave  rise  to  the  energy  expended  in 
muscular  work,  and  to  some  heat:  the  proteid  muscular  fibre 
being  broken  first  into  a  highly  nitrogenous  part  (urea,  or 
some  body  well  on  the  road  to  become  urea)  and  a  non-nitro- 
genized  richly  hydrocarbonous  part;  and  this  latter  was  then 
oxidized  and  gave  rise  to  heat.  Several  facts  may  be  urged 
against  this  view:  (1)  Men  in  tropical  climates  live  mainly 
on  non-proteid  foods,  yet  their  chief  needs  are  not  heat  pro* 
duction,  but  tissue  formation  and  muscular  work :  according 
to  Liebig's  view  their  diet  should  be  mainly  nitrogenous. 
(2)  Carnivorous  animals  live  on  a  diet  very  rich  in  proteids, 
nevertheless  develop  plenty  of  animal  heat^  and  that  without 
doing  the  excessive  muscular  work  which,  on  Liebig's  theory, 
must  first  be  gone  through  in  order  to  break  up  the  proteids, 
with  the  production  of  a  non-azotized  part  which  could  then 
be  oxidized  for  heat-production.  (3)  Great  muscular  work 
can  be  done  on  a  diet  poor  in  proteids;  beasts  of  burden  are 
for  the  most  part  herbivorous.  (4)  Further,  we  know  exactly 
how  much  energy  can  be  liberated  by  the  oxidation  of  pro- 
teids to  that  stage  which  occurs  in  the  Body;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy  the  amount  of 
urea  and  uric  acid  excreted  in  a  given  time;  from  their  sum 
the  amount  of  proteid  oxidized  and  the  amount  of  energy 
liberated  in  that  oxidation  can  be  calculated;  if  this  be  done 
it  is  found  that,  nearly  always,  the  muscular  work  done  dur- 
ing the  same  period  represents  far  more  energy  expended 
than  could  be  yielded  by  the  proteids  broken  down. 

The  Source  of  the  Energy  Expended  in  Muscular  Work. 
This  important  question,  which  was  postponed  in  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  physiology  of  the  muscular  tissues^ 
needs  now  consideration.  It  may  be  put  thus  :  Does  a 
muscle-fibre  work  by  the  oxidation  of  its  proteids^  i.e.  by 
breaking  them  down  into  compounds  which  are  then  re- 
moved from  it  and  conveyed  out  of  the  Body?  or  does  it 
work  by  the  energy  liberated  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  compounds  only  ?  The  problem  may  be  attacked 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  examining  the  excretions  of  a  man,  or 
other  animal,  during  work  and  rest;  second,  by  examining 
directly  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  a  muscle  when  it 
contracts.  Both  methods  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz., 
that  proteid  oxidation  is  not  the  source  of  the  mechanical 
energy  expended  by  the  Body. 
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One  gram  (15.5  grains)  of  pure  albamen  when  completely 
burnt  liberates,  as  heat,  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  2117 
kilogrammeters  (15,270  foot-pounds).  But  in  the  Body  pro- 
teids  are  not  fully  oxidized  ;  part  of  their  carbon  is,  to  form 
carbon  dioxide,  and  part  of  the  hydrogen,  to  form  water; 
but  some  carbon  and  hydrogen  pass  out,  combined  with  ni- 
trogen and  oxygen,  in  the  incompletely  oxidized  state  of  urea. 
Therefore  all  of  the  energy  theoretically  obtainable  is  not  de- 
rived from  proteids  in  the  Body:  from  the  above  full  amount 
for  each  gram  of  proteid  we  must  take  the  quantity  carried 
ofi  in  the  urea,  which  will  be  the  amount  liberated  when  that 
urea  is  completely  oxidized.  Each  gram  (15.6  grains)  of 
proteid  oxidized  in  the  Body  gives  ^  of  a  gram  (5.14  grains) 
of  urea ;  since  one  gram  of  urea  liberates,  on  oxidation, 
energy  amounting  to  934  kilogrammeters  (6740  foot-pounds), 
each  gram  of  proteid  oxidized,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the 
Body,  will  yield  during  the  process  2117  -  ^^  =  1805.7  kilo- 
grammeters (13,037  foot-pounds)  of  energy.  Knowing  that 
urea  carries  off  practically  all  the  nitrogen  of  proteids  broken 
up  in  the  Body,  and  contains  46.6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while 
proteids  contain  16  per  cent,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  each  gram 
of  urea  represents  the  decomposition  of  about  2.80  grams  of 
proteid  and,  therefore,  the  liberation  of  5060.00  kilogram- 
meters (36,533.0  foot-pounds)  of  energy.  If,  therefore,  we 
know  how  much  urea  a  man  excretes  during  a  given  time, 
and  how  much  mechanical  work  he  does  during  the  same 
time,  we  can  readily  discover  if  the  latter  could  possibly  have 
been  done  by  the  energy  set  free  by  proteid  decomposition. 
Let  us  take  a  special  case.  Fick  and  Wislecenus,  two  Ger- 
man observers,  climbed  the  Faulhorn  mountain,  which  is 
1956  meters  (about  6415  feet)  high.  Fick  weighed  66  kilo- 
grams and,  therefore,  in  lifting  his  Body  alone,  did  during 
the  ascent  129,09d  kilogrammeters  (932,073  foot-pounds)  of 
work.  Wislecenus,  who  weighed  76  kilograms,  did  similarly 
148,656  kilogrammeters  (1,073,296  foot-pounds)  of  work. 
But  during  the  ascent,  and  for  five  hours  afterwards,  Fick 
secreted  urine  containing  urea  answering  only  to  37.17  grams 
of  proteid,  and  Wislecenus  urea  answering  to  37  grams. 
Since  each  gi*am  of  proteid  broken  up  in  the  Body  liberates 
1805.7  kilogrammeters  (13,037  foot-pounds)  of  energy,  the 
amount  that  Fick  could  possibly  have  obtained  from  such  a 
source  is  1805.7  X  37.17  =  67,117  kilogrammeters  (484,584 
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foot-pounds),  and  Wislecenus  1805.7  X  37  =  66,810  kilo- 
grain  meters.  If  to  the  muscular  work  done  in  actually  rais- 
ing their  bodies,  we  add  that  done  simultaneously  by  the 
heart  and  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  in  such  movements 
of  the  limbs  as  were  not  actually  concerned  in  lifting  the 
weight,  we  should  have,  at  least,  to  double  the  above  total 
muscular  work  done ;  and  the  amount  of  energy  liberated 
meanwhile  by  proteid  oxidation,  becomes  utterly  inadequate 
for  its  execution.  It  is  thus  clear  that  muscular  work  is  not 
wholly  done  at  the  expense  of  the  oxidation  of  muscle  pro- 
teid; and  it  is  very  probable  that  none  is  so  done  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  for  the  urea  excretion  during  rest  is 
about  as  great  as  that  during  work,  if  the  diet  remain  the 
same:  if  the  work  be  very  severe,  as  in  long-distance  walking- 
matches,  the  urea  quantity  is  sometimes  temporarily  raised, 
but  this  increase,  which  no  doubt  represents  an  abnormal 
wear  and  tear  of  muscle-fibre,  is  probably  independent  of  the 
liberation  of  energy  in  the  form  in  which  a  muscle  can  use  it, 
more  likely  taking  the  form  of  heat ;  and  is,  moreover,  com- 
pensated for  afterwards  by  a  diminished  urea  excretion. 
Thus,  hourly,  before  the  ascent  Fick  and  Wislecenus  each 
excreted  on  the  average  about  4  grams  (62  grains)  of  urea ; 
during  the  ascent  between  7  and  8  grams  (i08-124  grains); 
but  during  the  subsequent  16  hours,  when  any  urea  formed 
in  the  work  would  certainly  have  reached  the  urine,  only  an 
average  of  about  3  grams  (46.5  grains)  per  hour. 

It  may  still  be  objected,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
muscle  work  may  be  done  by  the  energy  of  oxidized  muscle 
proteid;  that  the  amount  of  this  oxidation  occurring  in  a 
muscle  during  rest  or  ordinary  work  is  pretty  constant  and 
simply  takes  different  forms  in  the  two  cases,  much  as  a 
steam-engine  with  its  furnace  in  full  blast  will  burn  as  much 
coal  when  resting  as  when  working,  but  in  the  former  case 
lose  all  the  generated  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  in  the 
latter  partly  as  mechanical  work.  Thus  the  smallness  of  in- 
crease in  urea  excretion  as  a  consequence  of  muscular  activity 
could  be  explained,  while  still  a  good  deal  of  utilizable  energy 
might  come  from  proteid  degradation.  But  if  this  were  so, 
then  the  working  Body  should  eliminate  no  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  the  resting;  the  amount  of  chemical  changes  in 
its  muscles  being  by  hypothesis  the  same,  the  carbon  dioxide 
eliminated  should  not  be  increased.    Experiment,  however. 
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shows  that  it  is,  and  that  to  a  very  large  extent,  even  when 
the  work  done  is  quite  moderate  and  falls  within  the  limits 
which  could  be  performed  by  the  normal  proteid  degradation 
of  the  body.  Quite  easy  muscular  work  doubles  the  carbon 
dioxide  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  short  period 
of  very  hard  work  it  may  rise  to  five  times  the  amount  elimi- 
nated during  rest.  Since  the  urea  is  not  increased,  or  but 
slightly  increased,  at  the  same  time,  this  carbon  dioxide  can- 
not be  due  to  increased  proteid  metamorphosis;  and  it  there- 
fore indicates  that  a  muscle  works  by  the  oxidation  of  car- 
bonaceous non-nitrogenous  compounds.  Since  all  the  carbon 
compounds  oxidized  in  the  Body  contain  hydrogen  this 
element  is  also  no  doubt  oxidized  during  muscular  work;  but 
the  estimation  of  the  amount  so  used  is  difficult  and  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  made,  because  the  Body  contains  so 
much  water  ready  formed  that  a  large  quantity  is  always 
ready  for  increased  evaporation  from  the  lungs  and  skin, 
whenever  the  respirations  are  quickened,  as  they  are  by 
exercise.  It,  thus,  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
extra  water  eliminated  from  the  J^ody  during  work  is  due 
merely  to  this  cause  and  how  much  to  increased  hydrogen 
oxidation. 

'The  conclusion  we  are  led  to  is,  then,  that  a  muscle 
works  by  the  oxidation  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen:  and  that  the  proteid  constituents  of  the  living 
muscle  substance  are  essentially  the  machinery  determining 
in  what  way  the  energy  shall  be  spent:  they  may  and  do 
suffer  some  wear  and  te:ir,  but  this  bears  no  direct  proportion 
to  the  work  done;  as  a  steam-engine  may  rust,  so  muscle 
proteid  may  and  does  oxidize,  but  not  to  supply  the  organ 
with  energy  for  use.  This  conclusion,  arrived  at  by  a  study 
of  the  excretions  of  the  whole  Body,  is  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults ot)tained  by  the  chemical  study  of  a  single  muscle. 
A  fresh  frog's  muscle  (which  aorrees  in  all  essential  points 
with  a  man's)  contains  practically  no  carbon  dioxide,  yet 
made  to  work  in  a  vacuum  gives  off  that  gas,  and  more  the 
more  it  works  Some  carbon  dioxide  is  therefore  formed  in 
the  working  muscle.  If  the  muscle,  after  contracting  as  long 
as  it  can  be  made  to  do  so,  be  thrown  into  death  rigor  it 
gives  off  more  carbon  dioxide:  and  if  taken  perfectly  fresh 
and  sent  into  rigor  mortis  without  contracting,  it  gives  off 
carbon  dioxide  also,  in  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  that 
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which  it  would  have  given  off  in  two  stages,  if  first  worked 
and  then  sent  into  rigor.    The  muscle  must,  therefore,  con- 
tain a  certain  store  of  a  carbon-dioxide-yielding  bo(]j,  and 
the  decomposition  of  this  is  associated  with  the  occurrence 
both  of  muscular  activity  and   death  stiffening.     Similar 
things  are  true  of  the  acid  simultaneously  developed;   the 
muscle  when  it  works  produces  some  sarcolactic  acid,  and 
when  thrown  into  rigor  mortis  still  more.     No  increase  of 
urea  or  kreatin  or  any  similar  product  of  nitrogenous  de- 
composition is  found  in  a  worked  muscle  when  compared 
with  a  rested  one,  but  the  total  carbohydrates  are  rather  less 
in  the  former.     These  facts  make  it  clear  that  muscular  work 
is  not  done  at  the  expense  of  proteid  oxidation ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  (Chap.  XXVI)  that  the  oxygen  a  muscle  uses  in 
contracting  is  not  taken  up  by  it  at  the  time  it  is  used,  since 
a  muscle  containing  no  oxygen  will  still  contract  in  a  vacuum 
and  form  carbon  dioxide.     It  is  probable  that  the  chemical 
phenomena  occurring  in  contraction  and  rigor  are  essentially 
the  same;  the  death  stiffening  results  when  they  occur  to  an 
extreme  degree.     Provisionally  one  may  explain  the  facts  as 
follows:   A  muscle  in  the  Body  takes  up  from   the  blood, 
oxygen,  proteids,  and  non-nitrogenous  (carbohydrate  or  fatty) 
substances.     These  it  builds  up  into  a  highly  complex  and 
very  unstable  compound,  comparable,  for  example,  to  nitro- 
glycerine.    When  the  muscle  is  stimulated  this  falls  down 
into  simpler  substances  in  which  stronger  affinities  are  satis- 
fied ;  among  these  are  carbon  dioxide  and  sarcolactic  acid  and 
a  proteid   (myosinogen).     The  energy  liberated  is  thus  in- 
dependent of  any  simultaneous  taking  up  of   oxygen;   the 
amount  possible  depends  only  on  how  much  of  the  decom- 
posable body  existed  in  the  muscle.     Under  natural  condi- 
tions the  carbon  dioxide  is  carried  off  in  the  blood  and  per- 
ha})s   the   sarcolactic  acid  also,  the  latter  to  be  elsewhere 
oxidized  further  to  form  water  and   more  carbon  dioxide. 
The  myosinogen  remains  in  the  muscle-fibre  and  is  combined 
Avith  more  oxygen, and  with  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
taken  from  the  blood,  and  built  up  into  the  unstable  energy- 
yielding  body  again;   no  increased  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
material,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  leaves  the  working 
muscle.     If,  however,  the  blood -supply  be  deficient,  myosin 
forms  from   myosinogen   and  clots  (Chap.  IX)    before  this 
restitution  takes  place,  and   cannot  be  directly  rebuilt  into 
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living  muscle  material;  in  excessive  work  the  same  thing 
partially  occurs^  decomposition  occurring  faster  than  recom- 
position;  clotted  myosin  is  then  hroken  up  into  simpler 
bodies  as  kreatin,  and  these  are  somewhere  turned  into  urea 
and  excreted.  In  rigor  mortis  all  the  myosinogen  passes  into 
olotted  myosin  and  causes  the  rigidity.  A  working  muscle 
takes  up  more  oxygen  from  the  blood  than  a  resting  one^  as 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  gases  of  the  venous  blood 
of  the  two;  this  oxygen  assumption  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
portionate to  the  carbon-dioxide  elimination  at  the  same 
time;  for  the  latter  depends  on  the  breaking  down  of  a 
material  already  accumulated  in  the  muscle  during  rest,  and 
this  breaking  down  may  occur  faster  than  the  reconstruction. 
We  are  thus  enabled,  also,  to  understand  how,  during  exercise, 
the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  from  the  lungs  may  contain  more 
oxygen  than  that  taken  up  at  the  same  time;  for  it  is  largely 
oxygen  previously  stored  during  rest  which  then  appears  in 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  expired  air.  The  kreatin  which 
can  always  be  found  even  in  muscles  suddenly  killed  after 
long  rest,  represents  the  breaking  down  of  proteid  in  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  living  fibres,  in  their  vital  meta- 
bolisms, which  are  not  necessarily  similar  to  the  special 
chemical  changes  associated  with  a  contraction. 

Are  any  Foods  Bespiratory  in  Liebig's  Sense  of  the 
Term  P  We  find,  then,  that  Liebig's  classification  of  foods 
cannot  be  accepted  in  an  absolute  sense.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  substance  broken  down  in  muscular  contraction  is 
proper  living  muscular  tissue;  and  if  this  (its  proteid  con- 
stituent being  retained)  be  reconstructed  from  foods  con- 
taining no  nitrogen  (whether  carbohydrates  or  fats)  then 
the  term  plastic  or  tissue-forming  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
proteids  of  the  diet.  AVe  must  rather  conclude  that  any 
alimentary  principle  containing  carbon  may  be  used  to  re- 
l)lace  the  oxidized  carbon,  and  any  containing  hydrogen  to 
replace  the  oxidized  hydrogen,  of  a  tissue;  and  so  even  non- 
proteid  foods  may  be  plastic.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
foods  digested  may  perhaps  be  oxidized  to  yield  energy, 
before  they  ever  form  part  of  a  tissue;  and  so  correspond 
pretty  much  to  Liebig's  respiratory  foods;  but  no  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn,  making  all  proteid  foods  plastic  and 
all  oxidizable  non-proteid  foods  respiratory. 

Lnxns  Consumption.     Not  only,  as  above  pointed  out, 
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may  non-nitrogenous  foods  be  plastic  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  if  any  foods  are  oicidized  at  once  before 
being  organized  into  a  tissue,  proteids  are  under  certain 
circumstances;  namely,  when  they  are  contained  in  excess  in 
a  diet-  If  an  animal  be  starved  it  is  found  that  its  non- 
nitrogenous  tissues  go  first;  an  insufficiently  fed  animal  loses 
its  fat  first,  and  if  it  ultimately  dies  of  starvation  is  found  to 
have  lost  97  per  cent  of  its  adipose  tissue  and  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  its  proteid-rich  muscular  tissue,  and  almost  none 
of  its  brain  and  spinal  cord;  all  of  course  reckoned  by  their 
dry  weight.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  proteids  of  the  tissues 
resist  oxidation  much  better  than  fat  does.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  well-fed  animal  be  given  a  very  rich  proteid 
diet  all  the  nitrogen  of  its  food  reappears  in  its  urine,  and 
that  when  it  is  laying  up  fat;  so  that  then  we  get  a  state  of 
things  in  which  proteids  are  broken  up  more  easily  than 
fats.  This  indicates  that  proteid  in  the  Body  may  exist 
under  two  conditions  ;  one,  when  it  forms  part  of  a  living 
tissue  and  is  protected  to  a  great  extent  from  oxidation, 
and  another,  in  which  it  is  oxidized  with  readiness  and  is 
presumably  in  a  different  condition  from  the  first,  being  not 
yet  built  up  into  part  of  a  living  cell.  The  use  of  proteids 
for  direct  oxidation  is  known  as  luxus  cufisumption  ;  how 
far  it  occurs  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  be  considered 
presently.  The  main  point  now  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
while  all  organic  non-nitrogenous  foods  cannot  be  called 
respiraforyy  neither  can  proteids  under  all  circumstances  be 
called  plasHcy  in  Liebig's  sense. 

The  Antecedents  of  Urea.  In  the  long-run  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  urea  excreted  from  the  Body  are  the  proteids 
taken  in  the  food;  but  it  remains  still  to  be  considered  what 
intermediate  steps  these  take  before  the  excretion  of  their 
nitrogen  in  the  urine. 

In  seeking  antecedents  of  urea  one  naturally  turns  first 
to  the  muscles,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  mass  of  pro- 
teid tissues  in  the  Body.  Analysis  shows  that  they  always 
yield  kreatin,  the  quantity  of  tliis  in  muscles  being  practically 
unaffected  by  work,  and  from  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent  of  the  dry 
weight  of  the  muscle.  Since  it  is  readily  soluble  and  dialyz- 
able,  and  therefore  fitted  to  pass  rapidly  out  of  the  muscles 
into  the  blood  stream,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  formed  in  the  muscles  daily  and  carried  off  from  them. 
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Kreatin,  too^  exists  in  the  brain,  and  probably  there  and  else- 
where in  the  neryous  system  is  produced  by  chemical  degra- 
dation of  protoplasm;  the  spleen  also  contains  a  good  deal 
of  kreatin,  and  so  do  many  glands.  This  substance  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  constantly  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  protoplasmic  tissues  generally;  and  since 
it  belongs  to  a  group  of  nitrogenous  compounds  which  the 
Body  is  unable  to  utilize  for  reconstruction  into  proteids,  it 
must  be  carried  off  somehow.  The  urine,  however,  contains 
no  kreatin  and  but  little  of  its  immediate  deriyatiye,  krea- 
tinin,  and  what  kreatinin  it  does  contain  depends  mainly  on 
the  feeding,  since  its  amount  varies  with  the  diet  and  it 
disappears  during  starvation.  Kreatin  can  readily  be  chem- 
ically broken  up  with  hydration,  yielding  urea  and  sarkosin; 
and  sarkosin  in  turn  can  be  decomposed  so  as  to  yield  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  urea.  Hence  there  are  no  great 
chemical  difficulties  in  regarding  kreatin  as  the  main  im- 
mediate source  of  the  urea  of  normal  urine.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  kreatin  is  not  the  form  of  the 
actual  nitrogen  waste  in  living  muscle  but  a  post-mortem 
product  from  that  waste;  but  that  is  not  of  importance  in 
the  present  connection.  Whatever  the  original  form  of  the 
waste  substance  be,  if  it  be  not  kreatin  it  is  certainly  very 
easily  converted  into  it.  The  formation  of  the  final  product, 
urea,  does  not  occur  in  the  muscles.  They  never  contain 
urea;  and  very  little  of  it,  if  any>  can  be  extracted  from  the 
brain. 

Where  the  kreatin  is  finally  changed  into  urea  *is  doubt- 
ful. We  have  seen  (Chap.  XXVIII)  that  it  is  not  formed  in 
the  kidneys  but  merely  separated  by  them  from  the  blood. 
A  good  deal  of  urea  is  found  in  the  liver,  which  suggests  some 
part  played  by  that  organ  in  urea  formation.  Further,  in 
certain  cases  of  hepatic  disease  (acute  yellow  atrophy)  in 
which  the  liver  cells  are  profoundly  changed,  the  urea  of  the 
urine  is  greatly  diminished  and  a  quite  different  substance^ 
leticiuy  takes  its  place;  and  this  favors  the  view  that  the  liver 
has  much  to  do  with  the  final  elaboration  of  urea.  It  may 
also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that,  quite  apart  from  kreatin 
as  a  source  of  urea,  there  may  be  another  in  leucin,  for  leucin 
is  very  widely  distributed  through  the  Body,  and  when  proteids 
are  decomposed  by  various  chemical  methods  leucin  is  very 
constant  among  the  products.    It  is  therefore  a  possible  form 
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for  the  primary  nitrogen  waste  of  many  tissues.  Chemically 
leucin  is  an  ammonium  deriyative^  being  the  amide  of  caproic 
(a  fatty)  acid. 

IfVhile  the  urea  resulting  from  further  changes  in  the 
kreatin,  leucin,  or  similar  substances  formed  in  the  tissues,  is 
a  measure  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  protoplasm,  part  of 
the  urea  excreted  has  probably  a  different  source;  being  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  proteids  as  energy  liberators  or  respira- 
tory foods,  before  they  have  ever  formed  a  tissue.     When 
abundant  proteid  food  is  taken  the  urea  excretion  is  largely 
increased  and  that  very  rapidly,  within  a  couple  of  hours  for 
example,  and  before  we  can  well  suppose  the  proteids  eaten 
to  have  been  built  up  into  tissues,  and  these  in  turn  broken 
down;  in  fact  there  need  be,  and  usually  is,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances no  sign  of  any  special  activity  of  any  group  of 
tissues,  such  as  one  would  expect  to  see  if  the  urea  always 
came  from  the  breaking  down   of  formed  histological  ele- 
ments.    This  urea  is  thus  indicative  of  a  utilization  of  pro- 
teids for  other  than  plastic  purposes;  and  the  same  fact  is 
indicated  by  the  storage  of  carbon  and  elimination  of  all 
the  nitrogen  of  the  food  when  a  diet  very  rich  in  proteid 
alimentary  principles  is  taken.     This  luxu%  cojismnption  may 
be  compared  to  the  paying  out  of  gold  by  a  merchant  instead 
of  greenbacks  when  he  has  an  abundance  of  both.     Only  the 
gold  can  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  as  settling  foreign 
debts,  but  any  quantity  above  that  needed  for  such  a  purpose 
is  harder  to  store  than  the  paper  money,  and  not  so  con- 
venient tf)  handle;   so  it  is  paid  out  in  preference  to  the 
paper  money,  which   is  really   somewhat  less  valuable,  as 
available  at  par  only  for  tlie  settlement  of  domestic  debts. 
Similarly,  only  proteids  can  be  used  for  certain  final  stages  of 
tissue  building,  but  an  excess  of  them  is  more  diflScult  to 
store  than  fats  or  carbohydrates,  and  so  is  eliminated  in  pref- 
erence to  them. 

In  artificial  pancreatic  digestions,  when  long  carried  on, 
two  bodies,  called  leucin  and  tyrosin,  are  produced  from 
proteids.  It  is  found  that  when  leucin  is  given  to  an  ani- 
mal in  its  food,  it  reappears  in  the  urine  as  urea;  so  the  Body 
can  turn  leucin  into  that  substance.  Hence  a  possible  source 
of  some  of  the  lnx%is-consum])tio7i  urea  is  leucin  produced  dur- 
ing intestinal  digestion;  and  this  is  very  likely  turned  into 
urea  in  the  liver.     Mammalia  rapidly  die  when   the  liver  is 
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removed,  bat  some  birds  survive  for  a  time.  In  them  it  has 
been  found  that  the  uric  acid  (which  in  avian  urine  has  the 
predominance  which  urea  takes  in  mammalian)  excreted  is 
diminished  after  extirpation  of  the  liver;  and  also  that  leucin 
which  when  given  to  the  normal  bird  reappears  in  the  urine 
as  uric  acid,  in  the  bird  from  which  the  liver  has  been  removed 
is  excreted  unaltered. 

Circulating  and  Fixed  Froteid.  When  an  animal  is 
fed  on  food  deficient  in  proteids,  or  containing  none  of  them 
sX  all,  its  urea  excretion  falls  very  rapidly  during  the  first  day 
or  two,  but  then  much  more  slowly  until  death:  there  is  thus 
indicated  a  double  source  of  urea,  a  part  resulting  from  tissue 
wear  and  tear,  and  always  present;  and  a  part  resulting  from 
the  breaking  down  of  proteids  not  built  up  into  tissue,  and 
ceasing  when  the  amount  of  this  proteid  in  the  Body  (in  the 
blood  for  example)  falls  below  a  certain  limit  as  a  result  of 
the  starvation.  As  the  nitrogen-starved  Body  wastes,  its 
bulk  of  proteid  tissues  is  slowly  reduced  and  the  urea  result- 
ing from  their  degradation  diminishes  also.  How  well  pro- 
teid built  up  into  a  tissue  resists  removal  is  shown  by  the 
lacts  already  mentioned  as  to  the  relative  losses  of  the  pro- 
teid-rich  and  proteid-poor  tissues  during  starvation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  animal  be  taken  while  starving 
and  losing  weight  and  have  a  small  amount  of  flesh  given  it, 
it  will  continue  to  lose  weight,  and  more  urea  than  before 
will  appear  in  the  urine;  increased  proteid  diet  increases  the 
proteid  metamorphosis,  and  the  animal  still  loses,  though 
less  rapidly  than  it  did.  A  little  more  proteid  still  increases 
proteid  metamorphosis  in  its  body  and  its  urea  elimination, 
und  so  on  for  some  time;  but  each  increment  of  proteid  in 
the  food  increases  the  nitrogenous  metamorphosis  in  propor- 
tion to  itself  somewhat  less  than  the  preceding  one  did,  until, 
finally,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  nitrogen  egesta  and 
ingefita  balance:  in  a  dog  this  occurs  when  the  animal  gets 
daily  -^  its  weight  of  lean  meat,  along  with  the  necessary 
water.  More  flesh  if  then  given  is  at  first  stored  up  and  the 
animal  increases  in  weight;  but  very  soon  the  greater  wear 
And  tear  of  the  larger  mass  of  tissues  shows  itself  as  increased 
urea  excretion,  and  again  the  egesta  and  ingesta  balance,  and 
the  animal  comes  to  a  new  weight  equilibrium  at  the  higher 
level.  More  meat  now  causes  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenon: 
At  first  increase  of  tissue,  and  nitrogen  storage;  and  then  a 
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cessation  of  the  gain  in  weight,  and  an  excretion  in  twenty- 
four  hours  of  all  the  nitrogen  taken.  And  so  on,  until  the 
animal  refuses  to  eat  a  larger  quantity. 

These  facts  seem,  very  clearly,  to  show  that  proteids  can- 
not be  built  up  quickly  into  tissues.  Meat  given  to  the 
starving  animal  has  its  proteids,  at  first,  used  up  mainly  in 
luxus  consumption — while  a  little  is  stored  as  tissue,  though 
at  first  not  enough  to  counterbalance  the  daily  tissue  waste. 
When  a  good  deal  more  proteid  is  given  than  answera  to  the 
nitrogen  excretion  during  starvation,  the  animal  builds  up 
as  much  into  living  tissue  as  it  breaks  down  in  the  vital 
processes  of  these,  the  rest  going  in  luxus  consumption ;  it 
thus  neither  gains  nor  loses.  Still  more  proteid  if  now  giveu 
does  not  all  appear  in  the  urine  at  once;  some  is  used  to 
build  up  new  tissue,  but  only  slowly;  then,  after  some  days, 
the  increased  metabolism  of  the  increased  mass  of  living 
tissues  balances  the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  diet,  and  equi- 
librium is  again  attained.  But,  all  through,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  tissue  formation  is  slow  and  gradual;  and  so  it  be- 
comes additionally  probable  that  the  increased  urea  excretion 
soon  after  a  meal  is  not  due  to  rapidly  increased  tissue  forma- 
tion and  degradation,  but  to  a  more  direct  proteid  destruction. 
The  more  stable  proteid,  that  which  breaks  down  slowly  in 
starvation  and  is  rebuilt  slowly  when  food  is  given,  has  been 
distinguished  as  fixed  or  tissue  albumen  from  the  less  stable 
portion,  which  from  the  belief  that  it  mainly  exists  in  the 
liquids  of  the  Body  has  been  named  circulating  albumen 
Feeding  experiments  further  show  the  important  fact  that 
the  gelatinous  or  albuminoid  foods  cannot  be  converted 
into  fixed  proteid;  for  its  formation  true  albumens  are 
required.  The  tissues  of  an  animal  deprived  of  all  proteid 
food-stuffs  waste,  no  matter  how  much  albuminoids  be  given: 
but  given  some  of  the  latter  the  Body  can  build  tissues  and 
maintain  their  integrity  with  less  true  proteid  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary,  so  the  gelatin-yielding  foods  are  by 
no  means  without  nutritive  value. 

The  Storage  Tissues.  Every  healthy  cell  of  the  Body 
contains  at  any  moment  some  little  excess  of  material  laid 
by  in  itself,  above  what  is  required  for  its  immediate  neces- 
sities. The  capacity  of  contracting,  and  the  concomitant 
evolutiQU  of  carbon  dioxide,  exhibited  by  an  excised  muscle 
in  a  vacuum,  seem  to  show   that  even  oxygen,  of  which 
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warm-blooded  animals  have  but  a  small  reserve,  may  be 
stored  up  in  the  living  tissues  in  such  forms  that  they  can 
utilize  it,  even  when  the  air-pump  fails  to  extract  any  from 
them.  But  in  addition  to  the  supplies  for  immediate  spend- 
ing, contained  in  all  the  cells,  we  find  special  food  reserves 
in  the  Body,  on  which  any  of  the  tissues  can  call  at  need. 
These,  especially  the  oxygen  and  proteid  reserves,  are  found 
for  most  part  in  the  blood.  Special  oxygen  storage  is,  however, 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  the  Body  can,  except 
under  very  unusual  circumstances,  get  more  from  the  air  at 
any  time,  so  the  quantity  of  this  substance  laid  by  is  only 
small;  hence  death  from  asphyxia  follows  very  rapidly  when 
the  air-passages  are  stopped;  while,  on  account  of  the  re- 
serves laid  up,  death  from  other  forms  of  starvation  is  a 
much  slower  occurrence.  Protcids,  also,  we  have  learnt  from 
the  study  of  muscle,  are  probably  but  little  concerned  in 
energy-production  in  the  tissues.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
work  of  the  Body  is  carried  on  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  we  find  in  the  Body,  in  correspondence 
with  this  fact,  t>?6  great  storehouses  of  fatty  and  carbo- 
hydrate foods,  which  serve  to  supply  the  materials  for  the 
performance  of  work  and  the  maintenance  of  the  bodily 
temperature  in  the  intervals  between  meals,  and  during 
longer  periods  of  starvation.  One  such  store,  that  of  car- 
bohydrate material,  is  found  in  the  liver-cells;  the  other, 
or  fatty  reserve,  is  laid  by  in  the  adipose  tissue  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  oil  droplets  found  in  other  cells,  and  sometimes 
in  blood  and  lymph.  That  such  substances  are  true  reserves, 
not  for  any  special  local  purpose  but  for  the  use  of  the  Body 
generally,  is  shown  by  the  way  they  disappear  in  starvation; 
the  liver  reserve  in  a  few  days,  and  the  fat  somewhat  later 
and  more  slowly,  but  very  largely  before  any  of  the  other 
tissues  has  been  seriously  affected.  By  using  these  accumu- 
lated matters  the  Body  can  work  and  keep  warm  during 
several  days  of  more  or  less  deficient  feeding;  and  the  fatter 
an  animal  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  starvation  period  the 
longer  will  it  live;  which  would  not  be  the  case  could  not  its 
fat  be  utilized  by  the  working  tissues.  Hibernating  animals 
prove  the  same  thing;  bears,  before  their  winter  sle  p,  are 
very  fat,  and  at  the  end  of  it  commonly  very  tnin;  while 
their  muscular  and  nervous  systems  are  not  noticeably 
diminished  in   mass.    During  the  whole  winter,  then,  the 
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energy  needed  to  keep  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles  at 
work,  and  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body,  must 
have  been  obtained  from  the  oxidation  of  the  fat  reserre 
with  which  the  animal  started. 

Glycogen.  The  size  of  the  liver  was  long  a  stumbling- 
block  to  physiologists:  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
large  an  organ  should  be  developed  for  the  mere  secretion  o£ 
some  bile,  a  not  very  important  digestive  liquid.  But  even 
centuries  ago  some  glimmering  of  the  truth  was  guessed,^ 
and  the  liver  was  believed  to  be  concerned  in  the  elaboration 
of  nutritive  bloody  which  was  distinguished  from  the  blood, 
charged  with  vital  spirits,  which  came  from  the  lungs  and 
the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  real 
course  of  the  circulation,  and  Lavoisier's  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  respiration,  upset  these  crude  doctrines;  and 
for  long  the  germ  of  truth  which  they  contained  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  glare  of  the  new  light.  We  have  now  learned, 
on  a  new  basis  of  actual  experiment,  that  the  liver  is  very 
largely  concerned  in  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  Body:  its 
relation  to  proteid  metabolism  and  urea  formation  has 
already  been  considered,  and  we  have  now  to  study  its 
activity  in  regard  to  the  formation,  and  storage,  and  trans- 
mission of  a  carbohydrate  substance,  glycogen. 

If  a  liver  be  cut  up  two  or  three  hours  after  removal  from 
the  body  of  a  healthy  well-fed  animal,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted with  water,  it  will  yield  much  grape-sugar.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  perfectly  fresh  liver  be  heated  rapidly  to  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  and  be  then  pounded  up  and  ex- 
tracted, it  will  yield  a  milky  solution,  containing  little  grape- 
sugar,  but  much  glycogen;  a  substance  which  chemically 
has  the  same  empirical  formula  as  starch  (C,H,^Og),  and  in 
other  ways  is  closely  allied  to  that  body.  The  salivary  and 
pancreatic  secretions  rapidly  convert  it  into  the  sugar  ma//056, 
as  they  do  starch.  The  transformation  of  glycogen  into  glucose 
(grape  sugar)  which  occurs  in  the  liver  after  death  and  prob- 
ably also  during  life  is  then  quite  different  from  that  brought 
about  by  the  digestive  enzymes;  and  in  fact  no  enzyme  has 
been  extracted  from  fresh  liver.  The  change  is  apparently 
not  a  fermentative  one,  but  one  dependent  on  some  vital 
metabolic  activity  of  the  liver-cells,  which  activity  is  greatly 
accelerated  during  their  period  of  dying:  hence  the  need  of 
killing  them  rapidly  by  boiling,  if  any  considerable  amount  of 
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glycogen  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  organ.  Pnre  glycogen 
is  a  white  amorphous  inodorous  powder,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  forming  an  opalescent  milky  solution;  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  giving  with  iodine  a  red  coloration  which  dis- 
appears on  heating  and  reappears  on  cooling  again. 

About  four  per  cent  of  glycogen  can  be  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  a  well-nourished  animal  (dog  or  rabbit).  This 
for  the  human  liver,  which  weighs  about  1500  grams  (53 
oz.),  would  give  about  60  grams  (2.1  oz.)  of  glycogen  at  any 
one  moment.  The  quantity  actually  formed  daily  is,  how- 
ever, much  in  excess  of  that,  since  glycogen  is  constantly 
being  removed  from  the  liver  and  carried  elsewhere,  while  a 
fresh  supply  is  formed  in  the  organ.  Its  quantity  is  subject, 
also,  to  considerable  fluctuations;  being  greatest  about  two 
hours  after  a  good  meal,  and  falling  from  that  time  until  the 
next  digestion  period  commences,  when  it  begins  to  rise 
until  it  again  attains  its  maximum.  If  a  warm-blooded 
animal  be  starved  glycogen  disappears  from  its  liver  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  days.  We  are,  thus,  led  to  believe  that 
glycogen  is  being  constantly  used  up,  and  that  its  mainte- 
nance in  normal  quantity  depends  on  food  supply. 

The  accumulation  and  disappearance  of  glycogen  can  be 
demonstrated  histologically.  The  liver  is  essentially  a  com- 
pound tubular  gland,  but  its  structure  is  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  the  hepatic  cells  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
tubules  which  they  surround,  so  that  these  are  reduced  to 
mere  ductules,  formed  by  the  apposition  of  grooves  on  the 
adjacent  sides  of  two  cells;  and  by  the  fact  that  cells  and 
ductules  form  an  irregular  network  interlaced  with  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lobule  (Chap.  XXII),  which  capillaries  are  far 
larger  than  the  interlobular  bile-ducts.  When  properly  pre- 
pared hepatic  cells,  taken  from  a  healthy  well-fed  animal, 
are  examined,  the  side  of  the  cell  nearest  the  bile-ductule  is 
seen  to  be  granular,  and  it  also  picks  up  readily  most  of  the 
ordinary  protoplasmic  stains.  The  rest  of  the  cell  contains 
few  granules  and  does  not  stain  with  carmine,  but  it  does 
stain  red  with  iodine.  It  is  in  fact  mainly  filled  with  glyco- 
gen, and  if  this  be  dissolved  out  by  digestion  with  saliva  there 
is  left  a  loose  protoplasmic  network.  If  sections  from  the 
liver  of  a  starved  animal  be  compared  with  those  from  a 
well-fed,  the  liver-cells  are  seen  to  be  considerably  smaller,  to 
be  granular  throughout,  and  to  stain  everywhere  with  carmine 
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and  not  at  all  with  iodine :  they  contain  no  glj^cogen  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  in  a  late  stage  of 
digestion  (Chap.  XIX). 

In  the  liver  we  huve  to  deal  with  cells  of  twofold  function; 
the  granular  portion  of  each  especially  concerned  with  bile 
secretion^  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  cell  with  the  making 
of  glycogen.  In  a  salivary  gland  we  have  cells  whose  sole 
apparent  function  is  the  formation  of  secretion  to  be  poured 
into  the  gland  ducts;  in  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal  bodies 
we  find  cells  forming  special  materials  which  are  passed  into 
blood  or  lymph.  The  hepatic  cells  do  both,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  th^it  possibly  all  gland-cells  do.  In  fact  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  pancreas  has  still  an- 
other function  than  the  formation  of  pancreatic  juice.  As 
regards  the  liver-cells,  we  naturally  ask  whether  the  two 
processes,  bile-making  and  glycogen- making,  are  distinct  and 
independent  activities,  or  whether  bile  and  glycogen  are 
simultaneous  products  of  a  single  metabolic  activity,  as  soap 
and  glycerine  are  of  the  chemical  process  of  soap-making: 
but  to  this  question  it  is  not  possible  yet  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

The  Souroe  and  Destination  of  Liver  Glycogen.    All 

foods  are  not  equally  efficacious  in  keeping  up  the  stock  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver;  fats  by  themselves  are  useless;  proteids 
by  themselves  give  a  little;  by  far  the  most  is  formed  on 
a  diet  rich  in  starch  and  sugar  ;  so  it  would  seem  that  glyco- 
gen is  mainly  formed  from  carbohydrate  materials  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal  and  carried  to  the  hepatic  cells  by 
the  portal  vein.  The  chief  of  these  materials  is  probably 
glucose,  since,  although  saliva  and  the  amylolytic  ferment  of 
the  pancreas  convert  starch  into  maltose  (C„H„0,,  +  H,0), 
of  the  cane-sugar  group,  the  intestinal  secretion  rapidly  con- 
verts this  into  grape-su^ar  or  glucose.  This  is  taken  up  by 
the  liver-cells,  modified  by  them  and  stored  as  glycogen;  and 
by  their  further  activity  from  time  to  time  reconverted  into 
glucose  and  passed  into  the  blood  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  Body  in  general.  The  cells  then  do  distinctly  chemical 
work  on  the  carbohydrate  material:  possibly,  indeed  even 
probably,  they  build  that  supplied  into  their  own  living  sub- 
stance and  then  by  partial  breaking:  down  of  this,  deposit  some 
of  it  for  a  time  as  glycogen :  and  by  further  living  activity 
turn  this  into  glucose  and  send  it  on  to  the  blood,  when  the 
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sugar  in  that  liquid  falls  below  a  certain  percentage.  That 
the  chief  part  of  the  glycogen  found  in  the  normal  liver  has 
its  ultimate  source  in  carbohydrate  foods  is  shown  by  several 
facts.  (1)  Sugar  if  it  exist  in  the  blood  in  above  a  certain 
small  percentage,  passes  out  by  the  kidneys  and  appears  in  the 
urine,  constituting  the  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease 
called  diabetes.  In  health,  however,  even  after  a  meal  very 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  sugar  rarely  appears  in  the  urine,  and 
then  but  temporarily;  so  that  the  large  quantity  of  it  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal  within  a  brief  time  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  stopped  somewhere  before  it  reaches  the 
general  blood-current.  (2)  Glucose  injected  into  one  of  the 
general  veins  of  an  animal,  if  in  any  quantity,  soon  appears 
in  the  urine;  but  the  same  amount  injected  into  the  portal 
vein,  or  one  of  its  radicles,  causes  no  diabetes,  but  an  accumu- 
lation of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  is  taken 
by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  and  there  converted  into 
glycogen  and  stayed  for  a  time;  and  later  slowly  passed  on 
into  the  hepatic  veins  during  the  intervals  between  meals. 
Thus  in  spite  of  the  intervals  which  elapse  between  meals  the 
carbohydrate  content  of  the  blood  is  kept  pretty  constant: 
during  digestion  it  is  not  suffered  to  rise  very  high,  nor  dur- 
ing ordinary  periods  of  fasting  to  fall  very  much  below  the 
average. 

In  what  form  glycogen  leaves  the  liver  is  not  certain  ;  it 
might  be  dissolved  out  and  carried  off  as  such,  or  previously 
turned  again  into  glucose  and  sent  on  in  that  form;  since  the 
fresh  liver-cells  are  capable  of  changing  glycogen  into  glucose 
the  latter  view  is  the  more  probable.  Analyses  of  portal  anil 
hepatic  bloods,  made  with  the  view  of  determining  whether 
more  sugar  was  carried  out  of  the  liver  during  fasting  than 
into  it,  are  conflicting;  and  considering  the  great  amount  of 
blood  which  flows  through  the  liver  in  twenty-four  houi*s,  a 
very  slight  increase  of  sugar  (falling  within  the  limits  of 
error  of  the  difficult  quantitative  determination  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  blood)  in  the  hepatic  vein  would  represent  a 
large  total  amount  during  the  whole  day.  The  main  fact, 
however,  remains  that  somehow  this  carbohydrate  reserve  in 
the  liver  is  steadily  carried  off  to  be  used  elsewhere:  and 
animal  glycogen  thus  answers  pretty  much  to  vegetable  starch, 
which,  made  in  the  green  leaves,  is  dissolved  and  carried  away 
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by  the  sap  currents  to  distant  and  not  green  parts  (as  the 
grains  of  corn  or  tubers  of  a  potato,  which  cannot  make  starch 
for  themselves)  and  in  them  is  again  laid  down  in  the  form  of 
solid  starch  grains,  which  are  subsequently  dissolved  and  used 
for  the  growth  of  the  germinating  seed  or  potato.  Reasons 
have  been  given  in  an  early  part  of  this  chapter  for  believing 
that  the  carbohydrate  leaving  the  liver  is  not  oxidized  in  the 
blood,  but  only  after  it  has  passed  out  of  that  into  the  organ- 
ized tissue.  Among  these  the  muscles  at  least  seem  to  get 
some,  since  a  fresh  muscle  always  contains  glycogen,  and  even 
to  retain  it  in  normal  amount  after  an  animal  has  been  starved 
for  some  time;  the  muscle-fibres  then,  so  to  speak,  drawing  on 
the  balance  with  their  banker  (the  liver)  so  long  as  there  is 
any.  When  a  muscle  contracts,  this  glycogen  disappears  and 
some  glucose  appears,  but  not  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
glycogen  used  up;  so  that  the  working  muscle,  it  is  probable, 
uses  this  substance,  among  others,  for  its  repair  after  each 
contraction. 

How  it  is  that  the  glycogen,  which  is  so  rapidly  converted 
into  grape-sugar  by  the  dying  liver,  escapes  such  rapid  con- 
version during  life  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  It 
may  be  that  the  metabolisms  of  the  dying  hepatic  cell  include 
processes  which  are  an  exaggeration  of  those  occurring  dur- 
ing normal  life;  in  some  such  way  as  the  production  of  myo- 
sin in  dying  muscle  is  apparently  an  exaggeration  of  chemical 
changes  occurring  in  normal  contracting  muscle:  or  the  gly- 
cogen in  the  living  cell  may  not  exist  free,  but  combined 
with  other  portions  of  the  cell  substance  so  as  to  be  pro- 
tected; while,  after  desith,  post-mortem  changes  may  rapidly 
liberate  it  in  a  condition  to  be  acted  upon. 

Diabetes.  The  study  of  this  disease  throws  some  light 
upon  the  history  of  glycogen.  Two  distinct  varieties  of  it 
are  known;  one  in  which  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  only 
when  the  patient  takes  carbohydrate  foods;  the  other  in 
which  it  is  still  excreted  when  he  takes  no  such  foods,  and 
must  therefore  form  sugar  in  his  Body  from  substances  not  at 
all  chemically  allied  to  it.  The  more  probable  source  of  the 
sugar  in  the  latter  case  is  proteids;  since  some  glycogen  is 
found  in  the  livers  of  animals  fed  on  proteids  only,  while  fats 
by  themselves  give  none  of  it.  It  seems  that  the  proteid 
molecule,  in  some  complex  way,  is  split  up  in  the  liver  into  a 
hiirhly  nitrogenized  part  (urea  or  an  antecedent  of  urea)  and 
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a  nonazotized  part,  glycogen.  On  this  Tiew  the  more  severe 
form  of  diabetes  would  be  due  to  an  increased  activity  of  a 
normal  proteid-decomposing  function  of  the  hepatic  cells;  and 
sometimes  the  urea  and  sugar  in  the  urine  of  diabetics  rise 
and  fall  together,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  community  of 
origin.  Diabetes  dependent  on  carbohydrate  food  might  be 
produced  in  several  ways.  The  liver-cells  might  cease  to 
stop  the  sugar  and,  letting  it  all  pass  on  into  the  general  cir- 
culation, suffer  it  to  rise  to  such  a  percentage  in  the  blood 
after  a  meal,  that  it  attained  the  proportion  in  which  the 
kidneys  pass  it  out;  or  the  tissues  might  cease  to  use  their 
natural  amount  of  sugar,  and  this,  sent  on  steadily  out  of  the 
liver,  at  last  rise  in  the  blood  to  the  point  of  excretion.  Or 
the  liver  might  transform  (into  glucose)  and  pass  on  its  gly- 
cogen faster  than  the  other  tissues  used  it,  and  so  diabetes 
might  arise;  but  this  would  only  be  temporary,  lasting  until 
the  liver  stock  was  used  up  by  the  rapid  conversion.  Arti- 
ficially we  can,  in  fact,  produce  diabetes  in  several  of  these 
ways;  curari  poisoning,  for  example,  paralyzing  the  motor 
nerves,  makes  the  skeletal  muscles  lie  completely  at  rest,  and 
so  diminishes  the  glycogen  consumption  of  the  Body  and  pro- 
duces diabetes.  Carbon-monoxide  poisoning  produces  dia- 
betes also,  presumably  by  checking  bodily  oxidation.  Fi- 
nally, pricking  a  certain  spot  in  the  medulla  obloyigata  causes 
a  temporary  diabetes.  This  might  conceivably  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  operation  injures  that  part  of  the  vasomotor 
centre  which  controls  the  muscular  coat  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  this  artery,  then  dilating,  carries  so  much  blood  through 
the  liver  that  an  excess  of  glycogen  is  carried  off  by  the 
hepatic  veins;  and  in  favor  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  splanchnic  nerves  be  cut  the  whole  arteries  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  dilate  no  diabetes  follows.  This  has  been 
explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  vessels  are  dilated 
that  a  great  part  of  the  blood  of  the  Body  accumulates  in 
them,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no  noticeably  increased 
flow  through  the  liver.  Others,  however,  maintain  that  the 
"piqUre "  diabetes  (as  that  due  to  pricking  the  medulla  is 
called)  is  due  to  irritation  of  trophic  nerve-fibres  originating 
there,  and  governing  the  rate  at  which  the  liver-cells  produce 
glycogen  or  convert  it  into  glucose.  This  latter  view, 
though  perhaps  the  less  commonly  accepted,  is  probably  the 
more  correct.    The  hepatic  cells  do  not  merely  hold  back 
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glucose  carried  through  the  liver  80  that  it  is  there  to  be 
Wwished  out  by  a  greater  blood-flow,  but  they  feed  on  sugar 
Hud  proteids  and  make  glycogen ;  and  this  is  later  converted 
into  glucose  and  carried  off.  Glycogen,  except  for  its  dis- 
charge into  the  blood  iustead  of  a  gland  duct,  would  then  be 
comparable  to  the  materials  stored  in  the  cells  of  the  salivary 
and  some  other  glands  (Chap.  XIX);  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  such  bodies  into  the  specific  element  of  a  secretion 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  almost  entirely  or  quite  independent  of 
the  simultaneous  blood-flow. 

The  History  of  Fats.  While  glycogen  forms  a  reserve 
store  of  material  which  is  subject  to  rapid  alterations^  deter- 
mined by  meal-times,  the  fats  are  much  more  stable;  their 
periods  of  fluctuation  are  regulated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months 
of  good  or  bad  nutrition,  and  during  starvation  they  are  not 
so  readily,  or  at  least  so  rapidly,  called  upon  as  the  hepatic 
glycogen.  If  we  carry  on  the  simile  by  which  we  compared 
the  reserve  in  each  cell  to  pocket-money,  the  glycogen 
would  answer  somewhat  to  a  balance  on  the  right  side 
with  a  man^s  banker;  while  the  fat  would  represent  assets  or 
securities  not  so  rapidly  realizable;  as  capital  in  business,  or 
the  cargoes  afloat  in  the  argosies  of  Antonio,  the  **  Merchant 
of  Venice."  Fat,  in  fact,  is  slowly  laid  down  in  fat-cells  and 
surrounded  in  these  by  a  cell-wall,  and,  being  itself  insoluble 
in  blood  plasma  or  lymph,  it  must  undergo  chemical  changes, 
which  no  doubt  require  some  time,  before  it  can  be  taken 
into  the  blood  and  carried  off  to  other  parts. 

When  adipose  tissue  is  developing  it  is  seen  that  undif- 
ferentiated cells  in  the  connective  tissues  (especially  areolar) 
show  minute  oil-drops  in  their  protoplasm;  these  increase 
in  size  and  ultimately  fuse  together  and  form  one  larger 
oil-droplet,  while  most  of  the  original  protoplasm  disappears. 

The  oily  matter  would  thus  seem  due  to  a  chemical  meta- 
morphosis of  the  cell  protoplasm,  during  which  it  gives  rise 
to  a  non-azotized  fatty  residue  which  remains  behind,  and  a 
highly  nitrogenous  part  which  is  carried  off.  In  many  parts 
of  the  Body  protoplasmic  masses  are  subject  to  a  similar  but 
less  complete  metamorphosis ;  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
for  example,  is  a  more  or  less  extensive  replacement  of  the 
proper  substance  of  its  mnscular  fibres  by  fat-droplets;  and 
the  cream  of  milk  and  the  oily  matter  of  the  sebaceous  secre 
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lion  are  due  to  a  similar  fatty  degeneration  in  gland-cells. 
Moreover,  careful  feeding  experiments  undoubtedly  show  that 
fat  can  come  from  proteids;  when  an  animal  is  very  richly 
supplied  with  these  all  the  nitrogen  taken  in  them  reappears 
in  its  ezcrotionsy  but  all  the  carbon  does  not;  it  is  in  part 
stored  in  the  Body:  and,  since  such  feeding  produces  but 
little  glycogen,  this  carbon  can  only  be  stored  as  fat. 

While  there  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  some  fat  may  have  a 
proteid  origin,  it  is  not  certain  that  all  has  such.  During 
digestion  a  great  deal  of  fat  is  ordinarily  absorbed,  in  a 
chemically  unchanged  state,  from  the  alimentary  canal;  it  is 
merely  emulsified  and  carried  off  in  minute  drops  by  the  chyle 
to  be  poured  into  the  blood;  and  this  fat  might  conceiveably 
be  directly  deposited,  as  such,  in  adipose  tissue.  There  are, 
however,  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  all  the  fat  in  the 
Body  is  manufactured.  The  fat  of  a  man,  of  a  dog,  and  of  a 
cat  varies  in  the  proportions  of  palmatin,  stearin,  margarin, 
and  olein  in  it;  and  varies  in  just  the  same  way  if  all  be  fed 
on  the  same  kind  of  food,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the 
fat  eaten  were  simply  deposited  unchanged.  Moreover,  if 
an  animal  be  fed  on  a  diet  containing  one  kind  of  fat  only, 
say  olein,  but  a  very  slightly  increased  percentage  of  that 
particular  fatty  substance  is  found  in  its  adipose  tissue, 
which  goes  to  show  that  if  fats  come  from  fats  eaten,  these 
latter  are  first  pulled  to  bits  by  the  living  cells  and  built  up 
again  into  the  forms  normal  to  the  animal;  so  that,  even  with 
fatty  food,  the  fats  stored  up  seem  to  be  in  most  part  mann* 
factured  in  the  Body. 

In  still  another  way  it  is  proved  that  fats  can  be  con- 
structed in  the  Body.  In  animals  fed  for  slaughter,  the  total 
fat  stored  up  in  them  during  the  process  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  taken  with  their  food  during  the  same  time.  For 
example,  a  fattening  pig  may  store  up  nearly  five  hundred 
parts  of  fat  for  every  hundred  in  its  food,  and  this  fat  must  be 
made  from  proteids  or  cjirbohyd rates.  Whether  it  can  come 
from  the  latter  is  still  perhaps  an  open  question ;  for,  while 
all  fattening  foods  are  rich  in  starch  or  similar  bodies,  there 
are  considerable  chemical  difiicnlties  in  supposing  an  ori&^ih 
of  fats  from  such;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  more  probable  that 
they  simply  act  by  sparing  from  use  fats  simultaneously 
formed  or  stored  in  the  body,  and  which  would  have  other- 
wise been  called  upon.      They  make    glycogen,  and    this 
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shelters  the  fats.  Liebig^  indeed,  in  a  very  celebrated  dis- 
cussion, maintained  that  fats  were  formed  from  carbohydrates 
He  showed  that  a  cow  gave  out  more  butter  in  its  milk  than 
it  received  fats  in  its  food;  and  Huber,  the  blind  naturalist, 
showed  that  bees  still  made  wax  (a  fatty  body)  for  a  time 
when  fed  on  pure  sugar;  and  indefinitely  when  fed  on  honey. 
Consequently,  for  a  long  time,  an  origin  of  fats  from  carbo- 
hydrates was  supposed  to  be  proved;  but  their  possible  origin 
from  proteids  (a  possibility  now  shown  to  be  a  certainty)  was 
neglected,  and  the  validity  of  the  above  proofs  of  their  carbo- 
hydrate origin  is  thus  upset.  The  cow  may  have  made  its 
butter  from  proteids;  the  bees,  fed  on  sugar,  their  wax  for  a 
time  from  proteids  already  in  their  bodies;  and,  indefinitely, 
when  fed  on  honey,  from  the  proteids  in  that  substance. 
Moreover,  animals  (ducks)  fed  on  abundant  rice,  which  con- 
tains much  carbohydrate  but  very  little  proteid  or  fat,  remain 
lean ;  while  if  some  fat  be  added  they  lay  up  fat. 

Persons  who  fatten  cattle  for  the  butcher  find  that  the 
foods  useful  for  the  purpose  all  contain  proteids,  carbohy- 
drates, and  fats,  and  that  rapid  fattening  is  only  obtained 
with  foods  containing  a  good  deal  of  fat;  as  oilcake,  milk, 
or  Indian  corn.  Taking  all  the  facts  into  account  we  shall 
probably  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  nearly  all  the 
bodily  fat  is  manufactured  either  from  fats  or  proteids; 
from  fats  easier  than  from  anything  else,  but  when  much 
proteid  is  eaten  some  is  made  from  it  also.  Carbohydrates 
alone  do  not  fatten;  the  animal  body  cannot  make  its  pal- 
matin,  etc.,  out  of  them.  Nevertheless  they  are,  indirectly, 
important  fattening  foods  when  given  with  others,  since, 
being  oxidized  instead  of  it,  they  protect  the  fat  formed. 

Dietetics.  That  ^^  one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's 
poison"  is  a  familiar  saying,  and  one  that,  no  doubt,  ei 
presses  a  certain  amount  of  truth ;  but  the  difference  probably 
depends  on  the  varying  digestive  powers  of  individuals 
rather  than  on  peculiarities  in  their  laws  of  cell  nutrition: 
we  all  need  about  the  same  amount  of  proteids,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates  for  each  kilogram  of  body  weight;  but  all  of 
us  cannot  digest  the  same  varieties  of  them  equally  well:  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  some  foods  have 
peculiar,  almost  poisonous,  effects  on  certain  persons.  Some 
people  are  made  ill  by  mutton,  which  the  majority  digest 

better  than  beef. 
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The  proper  diet  must  necessarily  vary,  at  least  as  to 
amount,  with  the  work  done;  whether  it  should  vary  in  kind 
with  the  nature  of  the  work  is  not  so  certain.  Provided  a 
man  gets  enough  proteids  to  balance  those  lost  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  his  tissues,  it  probably  matters  little  whether  he 
gets  for  oxidation  and  the  liberation  of  energy  either  fats  or 
carbohydrates,  or  even  excess  of  proteids  themselves;  any  one 
of  the  three  will  allow  him  to  work  either  his  brain  or  his 
muscles,  and  to  maintain  his  temperature.  Proteids,  how- 
ever, are  wasteful  foods  for  mere  energy-yielding  purposes: 
in  the  first  place,  they  are  more  costly  than  the  others; 
secondly,  they  are  incompletely  oxidized  in  the  Body;  and, 
thirdly,  it  is  probably  more  laborious  to  the  system  to  get  rid 
of  urea  than  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  which  alone 
are  yielded  by  the  oxidation  of  fats  and  carbohydrates.  Be- 
tween fats  and  carbohydrates  similar  considerations  lead  to 
a  use  of  the  latter  when  practicable:  starch  is  more  easily 
utilized  in  the  Body  than  fats,  as  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  protects  the  latter  from  oxidation;  and  a  given 
weight  of  starch  fully  oxidized  in  the  Body  will  liberate 
about  one  half  as  much  energy  as  the  same  amount  of  butter, 
while  it  costs  considerably  less  than  half  the  money.  Also, 
starch  is  more  easily  digested  than  fats  by  most  persons: 
children  especially  are  apt  to  be  fond  of  starchy  or  saccharine 
foods  and  to  loathe  fats;  and  the  appetite  in  cuch  cases  is 
a  good  guide.  As  a  rule  the  people  of  the  United  States 
differ  very  markedly  from  the  English  in  their  love  of  sweet 
foods  of  all  kinds;  whether  this  is  correlated  with  their  char- 
acteristic activity,  calling  for  some  food  that  can  be  rapidly 
used,  is  an  interesting  question. 

It  is  certain  that  no  general  rules  for  the  best  dietary 
for  all  persons  can  be  formulated,  but  on  broad  principles 
the  best  diet  is  that  which  contains  just  the  amount  of  pro- 
teid  necessary  for  tissue  repair,  and  so  much  carbohydrates 
as  can  be  well  digested;  the  balance  needed,  if  any,  being 
made  up  by  fats  and  gelatinoids.  Such  a  food  would  be 
the  cheapest;  that  is,  the  supplying  of  it  would  call  for  less 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  nation  using  it,  and  leave  more 
work  to  spare  for  other  pursuits  than  food  production — for 
all  the  arts  which  make  life  agreeable  and  worth  living,  and 
which  elevate  civilized  man  above  the  merely  material  life  of 
the  savage  whose  time  is  devoted  to  catching  and  eating. 
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We  have  high  authority  for  saying  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone;  in  other  words^  his  highest  development  is 
impossible  when  he  is  totally  absorbed  in  "  keeping  body  and 
soul  together/^  and  the  more  labor  that  can  be  spared  from 
getting  enough  food  the  better  chance  has  he,  if  he  use  bin 
leisure  rightly,  of  becoming  a  more  worthy  man.  While 
there  is,  thus,  a  theoretically  best  diet,  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  say  what  that  is  for  each  individual;  but  what 
the  general  experience  is  may  be  approximately  gathered  by 
taking  an  average  of  the  dietaries  of  a  number  of  public 
institutions  in  which  the  health  of  many  people  is  main- 
tained as  economically  as  possible.  Such  an  examination 
made  by  Moleschott  gives  ns  as  its  result  a  diet  containing 
daily — 

Proteids SOgnmsor      465  grains 

Fats 84      "     or    1,800      " 

Carbohydrates 404      "     or   6,262      « 

Salts 80      '<     or      465      " 

Water 2800      "     or  48,400      " 

People  in  easy  circumstances  take  as  a  rule  more  proteids 
and  fats  and  less  amyloids;  and  this  selection,  when  a  choice 
is  possible,  probably  indicates  that  such  a  diet  is  the  better 
one:  the  proteids  in  the  above  table  seem  especially  deficient. 
Experimenting  on  himself  the  physiologist  Banke  found  that 
when  he  was  in  good  health,  neither  gaining  nor  losing 
weight,  and  excreting  daily  as  much  nitrogen  as  he  took  in 
food,  he  maintained  this  condition  of  equilibrium  on  a  diet 
containing 

Proteids 100grams{    1550  grains) 

Fats 100     '*     (    1550     "     ) 

Carbohydrates 240     "     (   3790     "     ) 

Salts 25     "     (     487      "     ) 

Water 2600     "     (40.400     ••     ) 

Other  experimenters  have  since  arrived  at  very  similar  re^ 
suits;  and  suqh  a  diet  is  probably  about  the  normal  for  per- 
sons of  our  race  living  in  a  temperate  climate. 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 

THE  PRODUCTION  AND  REGULATION  OF  THE  HEAT  OF 

THE  BODY. 

Cold-  and  Warm-blooded  Animals.  All  animals,  so 
long  as  they  are  alive,  are  the  seat  of  chemical  changes  by 
which  heat  is  liberated;  hence  all  tend  to  be  somewhat 
warmer  than  their  ordinary  surroundings,  though  the  differ- 
ence may  not  be  noticeable  unless  the  heat  production  ie^ 
considerable.  A  frog  or  a  lish  is  a  little  hotter  than  the  air 
or  water  m  which  it  lives,  but  not  much;  the  little  heat  that 
it  produces  is  lost,  by  radiation  or  conduction,  almost  at  once. 
Hence  such  animals  have  no  proper  temperature  of  their  own; 
on  a  warm  day  they  are  warm,  on  a  cold  day  cold,  and  are 
accordingly  known  as  changeable-temperatured  {poikilo-ther' 
mous)  or,  in  ordinary  language,  "  cold-blooded  ^'  animals. 
Man  and  other  mammals,  as  well  as  birds,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  seat  of  very  active  chemical  changes  by  which  much 
heat  is  produced,  and  so  maintain  a  tolerably  uniform  tem- 
perature of  their  own,  much  as  a  fire  does  whether  it  be  burn- 
ing in  a  warm  or  a  cold  room ;  the  heat  production  during 
any  given  time  balancing  the  loss,  a  normal  body  temperature 
is  maintained,  and  usually  one  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  live;  such  animals  are  com- 
monly named  "  warm-blooded."  This  name,  however,  does 
not  properly  express  the  facts;  a  lizard  basking  in  the  sun 
on  a  warm  summer's  day  may  be  quite  as  hot  as  a  man  usu- 
ally is;  but  on  the  cold  day  the  lizard  becomes  cold,  while 
the  average  temperature  of  the  healthy  Human  Body  is, 
within  a  degree,  the  same  in  winter  or  summer;  within  the 
arctic  circle  or  on  the  equator.  Hence  it  is  better  to  call 
such  animals  "  homofherwons "  or  of  uniform  temperature- 
Moderate  warmth  accelerates  protoplavsmic  activity;  com- 
pare a  frog  dormant  in  the  winter  with  the  same  animal  ac- 
tive in  the  warm  months:  what  is  true  of  the  whole  frog  is 
true  of  each  of  its  living  cells.     Its  muscles  contract  more 
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rapidly  when  warmed,  and  the  white  corpuscles  of  its  blood 
when  heated  np  to  the  temperature  of  the  Human  Body  are 
seen  (with  the  microscope)  to  exhibit  much  more  active  amoe- 
boid movements  than  they  do  at  the  temperature  of  frog's 
blood.    In  summer  a  frog  or  other  cold-blooded  animal  uses 
much  more  oxygen  and  evolves  much  more  carbon  dioxide 
than  in  winter,  as  shown  not  only  by  direct  measurements  of 
its  gaseous  exchanges,  but  by  the  fact  that  in  winter  a  frog 
can  live  a  long  time  after  its  lungs  have  been  removed  (being 
able  to  breathe  sufficiently  through  its  moist  skin),  while  in 
warm  weather  it  dies  of  asphyxia  very  soon  after  the  same 
loss.     The  warmer  weather  puts  its  tissues  in  a  more  active 
state;  and  so  the  amount  of  work  the  animal  does,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  oxygen  it  needs,  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  living. 
With  the  warm-blooded  animal  the  reverse  is  the  case.   Within 
very  wide  limits  of  exposure  to  heat  or  cold  it  maintains  its 
temperature  at  that  at  which  its  tissues  live  best;  accordingly 
in  cold  weather  it  uses  more  oxygen  and  sets  free  more  carbon 
dioxide  because  it  needs  a  more  active  internal  combustion  to 
compensate  for  its  greater  loss  of  heat  to  the  exterior.    And 
it  does  not  become  warmer  in  warm  weather,  partly  because 
its  oxidations  are  less  than  in  cold  (other  things  being  equal), 
and  partly  because  of  physiological  arrangements  by  which  it 
loses  heat  faster  from  its  body.     In  fact  the  living  tissues  of 
a  man  may  be  compared  to  hothouse  plants,  living  in  an  arti- 
ficially maintained  temperature;   but  they  differ  from  the 
plants  in  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  the  seats  of  the 
combustions  by  which  the  temperature  is  kept  up.     Since, 
within  wide  limits,  the  Human  Body  retains  the  same  temper- 
ature no  matter  whether  it  be  in  cold  or  warm  surroundings, 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  possess  an  accurate  arrangement  for 
heat  regulation ;  either  by  controlling  the  production  of  heat 
in  it,  or  the  loss  of  heat  from  it,  or  both. 

The  Temperature  of  the  Body.  The  parts  of  the  Body 
are  all  either  in  contact  with  one  another  directly  or,  if  not, 
at  least  indirectly  through  the  blood,  which,  flowing  from 
part  to  part,  carries  heat  from  warmer  to  colder  regions. 
Thus,  although  at  one  time  one  group  of  muscles  may  espe- 
cially work,  liberating  heat,  and  at  other  times  aiiother,  or 
the  muscles  may  be  at  rest  and  the  glands  the  seat  of  active 
oxidation,  the  temperatnre  of  the  whole  Body  is  kept  pretty 
much  the  same.     The  skin,  however,  which  is  in  direct  con- 
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tact  with  external  bodies^  usually  colder  than  itself ^  is  cooler 
than  the  internal  organs;  its  temperature  in  health  is  from 
36**  to  37**  C.  (96.8-98.5°  F.),  being  warmer  in  more  protected 
parts,  as  the  hollow  of  the  armpit.  In  internal  organs,  as 
the  liver  and  brain,  the  temperature  is  higher;  about  43**  0. 
(107°  P.)  in  health.  In  the  lungs  there  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  liberated  when  oxygen  combines  with  haBmoglobin,  but 
this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  loss  of  the  heat  carried 
out  by  the  expired  air  and  that  used  up  in  evaporating  the 
water  carried  out  in  the  breath,  so  the  blood  returned  to  the 
heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins  is  slightly  colder  than  that 
carried  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs. 

The  Sources  of  Animal  Heat.  Apart  from  heat  received 
from  its  surroundings  in  hot  food  and  drink  the  sources  of 
heat  in  the  Body  are  twofold — direct  and  indirect.  Heat  is 
directly  produced  wherever  oxidation  is  taking  place;  and, 
since  almost  invariably  the  chemically  degrading  or  katabolic 
processes  going  on  in  a  living  organ  exceed  the  anabolic,  the 
living  tissues  at  rest  produce  heat  as  one  result  of  the  chemical 
changes  supplying  them  with  energy  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  vitality :  and  whenever  an  organ  is  active  and  its  chemi- 
cal metamorphoses  are  increased  it  becomes  hotter:  a  secret- 
ing gland  or  a  contracting  muscle  is  warmer  than  a  resting 
one,  and  the  venous  blood  leaving  noticeably  warmer  than 
the  arterial  supplied  to  it.  Indirectly,  heat  is  developed 
within  the  Body  by  the  transformation  of  other  forms  of  en-^ 
orgy:  mainly  mechanical  work,  but  also  of  electricity.  All 
movements  of  parts  of  the  Body  which  do  not  move  it  in 
space  or  move  external  objects,  are  transformed  into  heat 
within  it;  and  the  energy  they  represent  is  lost  in  that  form. 
Every  cardiac  contraction  sets  the  blood  in  movement,  and 
this  motion  is  for  the  most  part  turned  into  heat  within  the 
Body  by  friction  within  the  blood-vessels.  The  same  trans- 
formation of  energy  occurs  with  respect  to  the  movetnents  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  except  in  so  far  as  they  expel  matters 
from  the  Body;  and  every  muscle  in  contracting  has  part  of 
the  mechanical  energy  expended  by  it  turned  into  heat  by 
friction  against  neighboring  parts.  Similarly  the  movements 
of  cilia  and  of  amoeboid  cells  are  for  the  most  part  converted 
in  the  Bodv  into  heat.  The  muscles  and  nerves  are  also  the 
seats  of,  manifestations  of  electricity,  which,  though  small  in 
timounfc,  for  the  most  part  do  not  leave  the  Body  in  that  form 
but  are  first  converted  into  heat. 
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The  Energy  Lost  by  the  Body  in  Twenty-four  Hours 

Practically  speaking,  the  Body  only  loses  energy  in  two 
forms;  as  heat  and  mechanical  work:  by  applying  conduct- 
ors to  different  parts  of  its  surface  small  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  carried  off,  but  the  amount  is  quite  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  total  daily  energy  expenditure.     During 
complete  rest,  that  is,  when  no  more  work  is  done  than  that 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  nearly  all  the  loss  takes 
the  form  of  heat.     The  absolute  amount  of  this  will  vary 
with  the  surrounding  temperature  and  other  conditions,  but 
on  an  average  a  man  loses,  during  a  day  of  rest,  2700  calories; 
that  is  enough  to  raise  2700  kilograms  (5940  lbs.)  of  water 
from  0°  to  1°  C.  (from  32°  to  33  8°  F.);  otherwise  expressed, 
this  amount  of  heat  would  boil  27  kilos  (59.4  lbs.)  of  ice-cold 
water.     This  does  not  quite  represent  all  the  energy  lost  by 
the  Body  in  that  time:   since  a  small  proportion  is  lost  as 
mechanical  work  in  moving  the  clothes  and  air  by  the  respir- 
atory movements,  and  even  by  the  beat  of  the  heart,  which  at 
each  systole  pushes  out  the  chest-wall  a  little  and  moves  the 
things  in  contact  with  it.     The  working  Body  liberates  and 
loses  much  more  energy;  part  as  mechanical  work  done  on 
external  objects,  part  as  increased  heat  radiated  or  conducted 
from  the  surface,  or  carried  off  by  the  expired  air  in  the 
quickened   respirations.      Every  one  knows  that    he  feels 
warmer  when  he  takes  exercise,  and  this  is  due  to  the  greater 
amount  of  blood  then  carried  to  the  skin  and  raising  for  the 
time  its  temperature.     The  general  temperature  of  the  Body 
as  meiisured  in  the  mouth  is  not  at  all  or  only  very  slightly 
raised,  however,  as  the  greater  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin  keeps 
the  average  temperature  of  the  blood  at  its  normal  level.    This 
greater  loss  corresponding  to  the  greater  production  has  been 
measured  on  persons  enclosed  in  specially  constructed  calori- 
meters; and  though  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  quite  accurate  results,  the  measurements  show 
that  the  heat  produced  and  lost  in  a  day  of  moderate  work  is 
about  one  third  greater  than  that  in  a  day  of  rest.     The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  more  definite  numbers: 

Day  of  Rest.  Dav  of  Work. 


Rest  16  bra.    Sleep  8  hra.    Best  »  hrs.    Work  H  hi-s.  Sie^^p  8  hra. 
Heatunitn    (calo- 1        „_.  ^  „^  ,^^  „  ^, .„ ^  ^^ 

riea)  produced,    f        2470  4  JBO  laa-i-S  2160.6  8». 


■V- 


««w.  .  /  10,W5  Fab. -lb.  \  -^.  o  /  H."^*  Fah  lb.  \ 

^^^•*\    heat-UDits.     )  9TV4.8  ^     Ueat-unita.    / 
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The  mechanical  work  done  on  the  working  day  represented 
in  addition  an  expenditure  of  energy  of  213,344  kilogram- 
meters,  which  is  equal  to  502  calories.  Of  the  excess  heat  in 
the  working  day,  part  is  directly  produced  by  the  increased 
chemical  clianges  in  the  quicker  working  heart  and  respira- 
tory muscles,  and  the  other  muscles  set  at  work;  while  part 
is  indirectly  due  to  heat  arising  from  increased  friction  in  the 
blood-vessels  as  the  blood  is  driven  faster  around  them,  and 
to  friction  of  the  various  muscles  used.  The  average  cardiac 
work  in  twenty- four  hours  is  about  60,000  kilogramme ters; 
that  of  the  respiratory  muscles  about  14,000;  and  since  nearly 
all  of  both  is  turned  finally  into  heat  within  the  Body,  we 
have  74,000  kilogram  meters  of  energy  answering  to  about  174 
calories  (6786  Fah.-lb.  units)  indirectly  produced  in  the  rest- 
ing Body  daily  from  these  sources. 

Of  100  parts  of  heat  lost  from  the  resting  Body,  about 
74.7  are  carried  oflP  in  radiation  or  conduction  from  the  skin. 
14.5  are  carried  off  in  evaporation  from  the  skin. 
5.4  "        "         "  "  "       "    lungs. 

3.6   "        "         "     expired  air. 
1.8  "        "         *'      the  excretions. 

In  a  day  of  average  work,  of  every  100  parts  of  energy  lost 
in  any  form  from  the  Body — 
1-2  go  as  heat  in  the  excreta. 
3-4  in  heating  the  expired  air. 
20-30  in  evaporating  water  from  the  lungs  and  skin. 
60-75  in  heat  radiated  or  conducted  from  the  surfaces  and  in 
external  mechanical  work. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  numbers  are  only  rough 
approximations  and  must  vary  greatly  with  the  temperature 
and  moisture  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  rate  of  respiration, 
and  other  circumstances. 

The  Superiority  of  the  Body  as  a  Working  Machine. 
During:  eight  hours  of  work  we  find  (see  table)  the  Body 
loses  2169.6  calories  of  energy  as  heat,  and  can  do  simul- 
taneously work  equivalent  to  502  calories.  So  of  all  the 
energy  lost  from  it  in  that  time  about  \  may  take  the  form  of 
mechanical  work;  this  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
energy  expended,  being  a  much  higher  percentage  than  that 
given  by  ordinary  machines.  The  best  steam-engines  can 
utilize  as  mechanical  work  only  about  J  of  the  total  energy 
liberated  in  them  and  lost  from  them  :n  a  given  time,  the 
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remainder  is  transmitted  directly  as  heat  to  the  ex^rior^  and 
is  lost  to  the  engine  for  all  useful  purposes. 

The  Maintenance  of  an  Average  Temperature.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  a  warm-blooded 
animal;  should  the  temperature  rise  above  certain  limits 
chemical  changes,  incompatible  with  life,  occur  in  the  tissues; 
for  example  at  about  49°  C.  (120°  F.)  the  muscles  begin  to 
become  rigid.  On  the  other  hand,  death  ensues  if  the  Body 
be  cooled  down  to  about  19°  C.  (66°  F.).  Hence  the  need 
of  means  for  getting  rid  of  excess  heat,  and  of  protection 
from  excessive  cooling.  Either  end  may  be  gained  in  two 
ways:  by  altering  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  lost  or  that  at 
which  it  is  produced.  As  regards  heat-loss,  by  far  the  most 
important  regulating  organ  is  the  skin:  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  given  off  from 
the  Body  in  24  hours  goes  by  the  skin  (73  by  radiation  and 
conduction,  14.5  by  evaporation).  This  loss  may  be  con- 
trolled— 

1.  By  clothing  ;  we  naturally  wear  more  in  cold  and  less 
in  warm  weather;  the  effect  of  clothes  being,  of  course,  not 
to  warm  the  Body  but  to  diminish  the  rate  at  which  the  heat 
produced  in  it  is  lost. 

2.  Increased  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  in- 
creases the  activity  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  A  hastened  cir- 
culation by  itself  does  not,  as  already  pointed  out  (Chap. 
XXVI),  increase  the  general  tissue  activity  of  the  Body,  or 
the  oxidations  occurring  in  it,  and  so,  apart  from  the  harder- 
working  heart  itself,  does  not  influence  the  amount  of  heat 
liberated  in  the  Body  during  a  given  time:  but  the  more  rapid 
blood-flow  through  the  skin  carries  more  of  that  fluid  through 
this  cool  surface  in  each  minute  and  in  that  way  increases 
the  loss  of  heat.  The  quickened  respirations,  too,  increase  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  lungs  and,  thus,  the  loss  of  heat. 

3.  Warmth,  mainly  through  reflex  vaso-moter  actions  leads 
to  dilatation  of  the  skin-vessels  and  cold  to  contraction.  In 
a  warm  room  the  vessels  on  the  surface  dilate  as  shown  by  its 
redness,  while  in  a  cold  atmosphere  they  contract  and  the 
skin  becomes  pale.  But  the  more  blood  that  flows  through 
the  skin  the  greater  will  be  the  heat  lost  from  the  surface— 

and  vice,  versa. 

4.  Heat  induces  sweating  and  cold  checks  it;  the  heat 
appears  to  act,  partly,  reflexly  through  afferent  cutaneous 
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nerve  fibres  exciting  the  sweat-centres  from  which  the 
secretory  nerves  for  the  sudoriparous  glands  arise  and,  partly, 
directly  on  those  centres^  as  they  are  thrown  into  activity,  at 
least  in  health,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  blood  flow- 
ing through  the  spinal  cord  is  raised.  In  fever  of  course  we 
may  have  a  high  temperature  with  a  dry  non-sweating  skin. 
The  more  there  is  sweat  poured  out,  the  more  heat  is  used 
up  in  evaporating  it  and  the  more  the  Body  is  cooled. 

5.  Our  sensations. induce  us  to  add  to  or  diminish  the 
heat  in  the  Body  according  to  circumstances;  as  by  cold  or 
warm  baths,  and  iced  or  hot  drinks. 

As  regards  temperature-regulation  by  modifying  the  rate 
of  heart  production  in  the  Body,  the  following  points  may  be 
Doted ;  on  the  whole,  such  regulation  is  far  less  important 
than  that  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  loss,  since 
the  necessary  vital  work  of  the  Body  always  necessitates  the 
continuance  of  oxidative  processes  which  liberate  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  heat.  The  Body  cannot  therefore  be  cooled 
by  diminishing  such  oxidations;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, caii 
it  be  safely  warmed  by  largely  increasing  them.  Still,  within 
certain  limits,  the  heat  production  may  be  controlled  in 
several  ways  : 

1.  Cold  increases  hunger;  and  increased  ingestion  of 
food  increases  bodily  oxidation,  as  shown  by  the  greater 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  excreted  in  the  hours  succeeding 
a  meal.  This  increase  is  probably  due  to  tbe  activity  into 
which  the  digestive  organs  and  such  metabolic  organs  as  the 
liver  are  thrown ;  hepatic-vein  blood  is  about  one  degree  cen- 
tigrade (nearly  two  degrees  Fahrenheit)  warmer  than  portal- 
¥ein  blood,  and  during  digestion  much  more  blood  flows 
through  the  liver. 

2.  Cold  inclines  us  to  voluntary  exercise;  warmth  to 
mnscular  idleness;  and  the  more  the  muscles  are  worked  the 
more  heat  is  produced  in  the  Body. 

3.  Cold  tends  to  produce  involuntary  muscular  move- 
ments, and  so  increased  heat  production;  as  chattering  of 
the  teeth  and  shivering. 

4.  Cold  applied  to  the  skin  increases  the  bodily  chemical 
metamorphoses  and  heat  production.  At  least  the  tem* 
peratnre  in  the  armpit  rises  at  first  on  entering  a  cold  bath, 
though  the  heat  carried  off  from  the  surface  soon  over- 
balances its  increased  production.     The  phenomenon  may,* 
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however,  be  explained  in  another  way,  the  rise  being  at- 
tributed to  a  sudden  diminution  of  loss  from  more  exposed 
parts  of  t];ie  skin,  dependent  on  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  temporary  rise  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  surface  cooling  does  really  increase 
the  oxidations  of  the  Body. 

5.  Certain  drugs,  as  salicylic  acid,  and  perhaps  quinine, 
diminish  the  heat  production  of  the  Body.  Their  mode  of 
action  is  still  obscure. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  direct  heat-regulating  mech 
anisms  of  the  Human    Body  itself  are    not  very  efficient, 
especially  as  protections    against   excessive  cooling.     Man 
needs  to  supplement  them  by  the  use  of  clothing,  fuel,  and 
exercise. 

Iiooal  Temperatures.  Although,  by  the  means  above 
described,  a  wonderfully  uniform  bodily  temperature  is 
maintained,  and  by  the  circulating  blood  all  parts  are  kept 
at  nearly  the  same  warmth,  variations  in  both  respects  do 
occur.  The  arrangements  for  equalization  are  not  by  any 
means  fully  efficient.  External  parts,  as  the  skin,  the  lungs 
(which  are  really  external  in  the  sense  of  being  in  contact 
with  the  air),  the  mouth,  and  the  nose  chambers,  are  always 
cooler  than  internal;  and  even  all  part^  of  the  skin  have  not 
the  same  temperature,  such  hollows  as  the  ai*mpit  being 
warmer  than  more  exposed  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
secreting  gland  or  a  working  muscle  becomes  warmer,  for 
the  time,  than  the  rest  of  the  Body,  because  more  heat  is 
liberated  in  it  than  is  carried  off  by  the  blood  flowing 
through.  In  such  organs  the  venous  blood  leaving  is  warmer 
than  the  arterial  coming  to  them;  while  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  parts,  like  the  skin,  in  which  the  blood  is  cooled. 
An  organ  colder  than  the  blood  is  of  course  warmed  by  an 
increase  in  its  circulation,  as  seen  in  the  local  rise  of  temper- 
ature in  the  skin  of  the  face  in  blushing. 

Thermogenio  Nerves.  All  nerves,  such  as  motor  or 
secretory,  which  can  throw  working  tissues  into  activity  are 
in  a  certain  sense  thermogenic  nerves,  since  they  excite  in- 
creased oxidation  and  heat  production  in  the  parts  under 
their  control.  A  true,  purely  thermogenic  nerve  would  be 
one  which  increased  the  heat  production  in  a  tissue  without 
otherwise  throwing  it  into  activity;   and  whether  puch  exist 
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18  still  undecided.  Certain  phenomena  of  disease,  however, 
seem  to  render  their  existence  probable.  If  we  return  for  a 
moment  to  our  former  comparison  of  the  working  Body  to 
a  steam-engine,  such  nerves  might  be  regarded  as  agencies 
increasing  its  rate  of  rusting  without  setting  it  at  work. 
The  oxidation  of  the  iron  would  develop  some  heat,  but  by 
processes  useless  to  the  steam-engine,  although  such  are,  in 
moderation,  essential  to  living  cells;  the  vitality  of  these, 
even  when  they  rest,  seems  to  necessitate  a  constant,  if  small, 
breaking  down  of  their  substance.  In  an  amceboid  cell  no 
<ioubt  such  processes  occur  quite  independently  of  the  ner- 
vous system;  but  in  more  differentiated  tissues  they  may  be 
controlled  by  it.  Just  as  a  muscle  does  not  normally  con- 
tract unless  excited  through  its  nerve,  although  a  white 
blood -corpuscle  does,  so  may  the  natural  nutritive  processes 
of  the  muscle-fibre  in  its  resting  condition  be  dependent  on 
the  nerves  going  to  it.  If  these  be  abnormally  excited  the 
muscle  will  break  down  its  protoplasm  faster  than  it  con- 
structs it,  and  consequently  waste;  at  the  same  time  the 
increased  chemical  degradation  of  its  substance  will  elevate 
its  temperature.  Febrile  conditions,  in  which  many  tissues 
waste,  without  any  unusual  manifestation  of  their  normal 
physiological  activity,  would  thus  be  readily  accounted  for 
as  due  to  superexcitation  of  the  thermogenic  nerves  and 
nerve-centre. 

The  condition  of  fever  or  pyrexia,  as  an  abnormally  high 
temperature  is  named,  could  conceivably  be  brought  about  by 
increased  heat  production,  decreased  heat  loss,  or  both;  or 
by  a  greater  increase  of  production  than  of  loss.  Direct  ex- 
periments on  animals  prove  that  there  is  always  increased 
production  of  iieat,  in  febrile  diseases.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  animal  uses  more  oxygen  and  gives  off  more 
carbon  dioxide  in  a  given  time  than  when  in  health.  It  also 
usually  gives  off  more  heat,  but  not  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  increase  of  oxidative  processes  going  on  in  its  body,  and 
so  its  temperature  rises.  The  regulating  mechanism  which 
in  health  keeps  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  propor- 
tionate is  out  of  gear.  As  regards  the  increased  heat  formation 
in  pyrexial  conditions,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  Uoiisilly  due  to  excitation  by  morbid  products  of  thermogenic 
centres  lying  in  the  corpora  striata  or  optic  thalami.  Prick- 
ing those  regions  of  the  brain  of  an  animal  causes  greatly  in- 
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creased  heat  formation  in  its  body.  This  has  been  interpreted 
either  as  due  to  the  excitation  of  thermogenic  nerve-centres 
which  then  stir  up  increased  katabolisms  in  the  tissues  or  to 
injury  and  paralysis  of  inhibitory  centres  which  normally 
hold  tissue  metabolisms  in  check.  The  fact  that  a  similar 
result  may  be  obtained  by  electrical  stimulation  of  this  region 
of  the  brain  is  in  favor  of  the  excitation  theory,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  also  of  febrile  paralysis  of  nerve-cells 
which  normally  inhibit  a  heat-production  centre  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Clothing.  While  the  majority  of  other  warm-blooded 
animals  have  coats  of  their  own,  formed  of  hairs  or  feathers, 
over  most  of  man's  Body  his  capillary  coating  is  merely  radi- 
mentary  and  has  lost  nearly  all  physiological  importance  as  a 
protection  from  cold;  except  in  tropical  regions  he  has  to 
protect  himself  by  artificial  garments,  which  his  aesthetic 
sense  has  led  him  to  utilize  also  for  purposes  of  adornment. 
Here,  however,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  clothes  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  In  civilized  societies  every  one 
is  required  to  cover  most  of  his  Body  with  something,  and, 
the  question  is  what  is  the  best  covering;  the  answer  will, 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country 
dwelt  in.  In  warm  countries,  clothing,  in  general  terms, 
should  allow  free  radiation  or  conduction  of  heat  from  the 
surface;  in  cold  it  should  do  the  reverse;  and  in  temperate 
climates,  with  varying  temperatures,  it  should  vary  with  the 
season.  If  the  surface  of  the  Body  be  exposed  so  that  cur- 
rents of  air  can  freely  traverse  it  much  more  heat  will  be 
carried  off  (under  those  usual  conditions  in  which  the  air  is 
cooler  than  the  skin)  than  if  a  stationary  layer  of  air  be  main- 
tained in  contact  with  the  surface.  As  every  one  knows,  a 
"draught  "  cools  much  faster  than  air  of  the  same  tempera- 
tvire  not  in  motion.  All  clothing,  therefore,  tends  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  of  the  Body  by  checking  the  renewal  of 
the  layer  of  air  in  contact  with  it.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, clothes  fall  into  two  great  groups:  those  which  are- 
good,  and  those  which  are  bad,  conductors  of  heat.  The 
iQrmer  allow  changes  in  the  external  temperature  to  cool  or 
heat  rapidly  the  air  stratum  in  actual  contact  with  the  Body, 
while  the  latter  only  permit  these  changes  to  act  more  slowly. 
Of  the  materials  used  for  clothes,  linen  is  a  good  conductor; 
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calico  not  quite  so  good;  and  silk^  wool,  and  fur  are  bad  con* 
ductors. 

Whenever  the  surface  of  the  Body  is  suddenly  chilled 
the  skin-vessels  are  contracted  and  those  of  internal  parts 
reflexly  dilated ;  hence  internal  organs  tend  to  become  con- 
gested; this  within  limits  is  a  protective  physiological  pro- 
cess, but  if  excessive  it  readily  passes  into  the  diseased  state 
known  as  inflammation.  When  hot,  therefore,  the  most 
unadvisable  thing  to  do  is  to  sit  in  a  draught,  throw  off  the 
clothing,  or  in  other  ways  to  strive  to  get  suddenly  cooled. 
Moreover,  while  in  the  American  summer  it  is  tolerably  safe 
to  wear  good-conducting  garments,  and  few  people  take  cold 
then,  this  is  by  no  means  safe  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  apt  to  vary  considerably  within 
the  course  of  a  day.  A  person  going  out,  clad  only  for  a 
warm  morning,  may  have  to  return  in  a  very  much  colder 
evening;  and  if  his  clothes  be  not  such  as  to  prevent  a  sud- 
den surface  chill,  will  get  off  lightly  if  he  only  "  take ''  one 
of  the  colds  so  prevalent  at  those  seasons.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  no  doubt,  he  suffers  nothing  worse,  but 
persons,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  often  thus  acquire  far 
more  serious  diseases.  When  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
are  at  all  probable,  even  if  the  prevailing  weather  be  warm, 
the  trunk  of  the  Body  should  be  always  protected  by  some 
tolerably  close-fitting  garment  of  non-conducting  material. 
Those  whose  skins  are  irritated  by  anything  but  linen  should 
wear  immediately  outside  the  under-garments  a  jacket  of 
silken  or  woollen  material.  In  mid-winter  comparatively  few 
people  take  cold,  because  all  then  wear  thick  and  noncon- 
ducting clothing  of  some  kind. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 
SENSATION  AND  SENSE^RGANS. 

The  Subjeotive  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Changes  in  many  parts  of  our  Bodies  are  accompanied  or 
followed  by  those  states  of  consciousness  which  we  call  sen- 
sations. AH  such  sensitive  parts  are  in  connection,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  the  brain,  by  certain  afferent  nerve-fibres 
called  sensory.  Since  all  feeling  is  lost  in  any  region  of  the 
Body  when  this  connecting  path  is  severed,  it  is  clear  that 
all  sensations,  whatever  their  primary  exciting  cause,  are 
finally  dependent  on  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Hitherto  we  have  studied  this  as  its  activities  are  revealed 
through  movements  which  it  excites  or  prevents;  we  have 
seen  it,  directly  or  reflexly,  cause  muscles  to  contract,  glands 
to  secrete,  or  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  to  cease;  we  have 
viewed  it  objectively,  as  a  motion-regulating  apparatus.  Now 
we  have  to  turn  to  another  side  and  consider  it  (or  parts  of 
it)  as  influencing  the  states  of  consciousness  of  its  possessor: 
this  study  of  the  subjective  activities  of  the  nervous  system  is 
one  of  much  greater  difficulty. 

It  may  be  objected  that  considerations  concerning  states 
of  feeling  have  no  proper  place  in  a  treatise  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology;  that,  since  we  cannot  form  the  beginning 
of  a  conception  how  a  certain  state  of  the  nervous  system 
causes  the  feeling  redness,  another  the  feeling  blueness,  and 
a  third  the  emotion  anger,  all  examination  of  mental  phe- 
nomena should  be  excluded  from  the  sciences  dealing  with 
the  structure  and  properties  of  living  things.  But,  although 
we  cannot  imagine  how  a  nervous  state  (neurosis)  gives  rise 
to  a  conscious  state  {psychosis),  we  do  know  this,  that  dis- 
tinct phenomena  of  consciousness  never  come  under  our 
observation  apart  from  a  nervous  system,  and  so  are  pre* 
suraably,  in  some  way,  endowments  of  it;  we  are,  therefore, 
justified  in  calling  them  properties  of  the  nervous  system; 
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and  their  examination^  especially  with  respect  to  what  nerve* 
parts  are  concerned  with  different  mentid  states,  and  what 
changes  in  the  former  are  associated  with  given  phenomena 
in  the  latter,  forms  properly  a  part  of  Physiology.  Whether 
masses  of  protoplasm,  before  the  differentiation  of  definite 
nerve-tissues,  possess  some  ill-defined  sort  of  consciousness, 
as  they  possess  an  indefinite  contractility  before  they  have 
been  modified  into  muscular  fibres,  may  for  the  present  be 
left  undecided:  though  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  will  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the  proposition. 

While,  however,  the  physiologist  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
on  questions  relating  to  our  mental  faculties,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  many  laws  of  thought  have  been  established 
concerning  which  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
nervous  system  gives  us  no  clue;  the  science  of  Psychology 
has  thus  a  well-founded  claim  to  an  independent  existence. 
But,  in  so  far  as  its  results  are  confined  merely  to  the  succes- 
sions and  connections  of  mental  states,  as  established  by 
observation,  they  are  merely  descriptions,  and  not  explana- 
tions in  a  scientific  sense:  we  know  that  so  many  mental  phe- 
nomena have  necessary  material  antecedents  and  concomi- 
tants in  nervous  changes,  that  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  all  have  such,  and  in  continuing  to  seek  for  them.  We 
do  not  know  at  all  how  an  electric  current  sent  round  a  bar 
of  soft  iron  makes  it  magnetic;  we  only  know  that  the  one 
change  is  accompanied  by  the  other;  but  we  say  we  have 
explained  the  magnetism  of  a  piece  of  iron  if  we  have  found 
an  electric  current  circulating  around  it.  Similarly,  we  do 
not  know  how  a  nervous  change  causes  a  mental  state,  but 
we  have  not  explained  the  mental  state  until  we  nave  found 
the  nervous  state  associated  with  it  and  how  that  nervous 
state  was  produced. 

As  yet  it  is  only  with  respect  to  some  of  the  simplest 
states  of  consciousness  that  we  know  much  of  the  necessary 
physiological  antecedents,  and  among  these  our  sensations 
are  the  best  investigated.  As  regards  such  mental  phenom- 
ena as  the  Association  of  Ideas  and  Memory,  physiolojg^y 
can  give  us  some  light;  but  so  far  as  others,  such  as  the  Will 
and  the  Emotions,  are  concerned,  it  has  at  present  little  to 
offer.  The  phenomena  of  Sensation,  therefore,  occupy  at 
present  a  much  larger  portion  of  physiological  works  than 
all  other  mental  facts  put  together. 
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Common  Bensation  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense.     A 

sensory  nerve  is  one  which,  when  stimulated,  arouses,  or  may 
arouse,  a  sensation  in  its  possessor.  The  stimulant  is  in  all 
cases  some  form  of  motion,  molar  (e.g.,  mechanical  pressure) 
or  molecular  (as  ethereal  vibrations  or  chemical  changes). 
Since  all  our  nerves  lie  within  our  Bodies  as  circumscribed 
by  the  skin,  and  are  excited  within  them,  one  might  a  prion 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  all  sensations  would 
appear  to  be  within  our  Bodies  themselves;  that  the  thing 
felt  would  be  a  modified  portion  of  the  feeler.  This  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  many  sensations;  a  headache,  toothache, 
or  earache  gives  us  no  idea  of  any  external  object;  it  merely 
suggests  to  each  of  us  a  particular  state  of  a  sensitive  portion 
of  myself  As  regards  many  sensations,  however,  this  is  not 
so;  they  suggest  to  us  external  causes,  to  properties  of  which, 
and  not  to  states  of  our  Bodies,  we  ascribe  them;  and  so  they 
lead  us  to  the  conception  of  an  external  universe.  A  knife 
laid  on  the  skin  produces  changes  in  it  which  lead  us  to 
think  not  of  a  state  of  our  skin,  but  of  states  of  some  object 
outside  the  skin;  we  believe  we  feel  a  cold  heavy  hard  thing 
in  contact  with  it.  Nevertheless  we  have  no  sensory  nerves 
going  into  the  knife  and  informing  us  directly  of  its  condi- 
tion; what  we  really  feel  are  the  modifications  of  our  Body 
produced  by  it,  although  we  irresistibly  think  of  them  as 
properties  of  the  knife — of  some  object  that  is  no  part  of  the 
Body,  and  not  of  them  as  states  of  the  latter.  Let  now  the 
knife  cut  through  the  skin;  we  feel  no  more  knxfey  but  ex- 
perience jf?ain,  which  we  think  of  as  a  condition  of  ourselves. 
We  do  not  say  the  knife  is  painful,  but  that  our  finger  is,  and 
yet  we  have,  so  far  as  sensation  goes,  as  much  reason  to  call 
the  knife  painful  as  cold.  Applied  one  way  it  produced 
local  changes  arousing  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  in  another 
local  changes  causing  a  sensation  of  pain.  Nevertheless  in 
the  one  case  we  speak  of  the  cold  as  being  in  the  knife,  and 
in  the  other  of  the  pain  as  being  in  the  finger. 

Sensitive  parts,  such  as  the  surface  of  the  skin,  through 
wliich  we  get,  or  believe  we  get,  information  about  outer 
things,  are  of  far  more  intellectual  value  to  us  than  sensitive 
parts,  such  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue  into  which  tlie  knife 
may  cut,  which  giviB  us  only  sensations  referred  to  conditions 
of  our  Bodies.    The  former  are  called  Sense-organs  proper, 
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or  Organs  of  Special  Sense ;  the  latter  are  sensitive  parts, 
or  Organs  of  Common  Sensation. 

The  Peripheral  Beference  of  our  Sensations,  The  fact 
that  we  refer  certain  sensations  to  external  causes  is  only 
one  case  of  a  more  general  law,  in  accordance  with  which 
we  do  not  ascrihe  our  sensations,  as  regards  their  locality,  to 
the  brain,  where  the  neurosis  is  accompanied  by  the  sensa- 
tion, but  to  a  peripheral  part.  With  respect  to  the  brain, 
other  parts  of  the  Body  are  external  objects  as  much  as  the 
rest  of  the  material  universe,  yet  we  locate  the  majority  of 
our  common  sensations  at  the  places  where  the  sensory 
nerves  concerned  are  irritated,  and  not  in  the  brain.  Even 
if  a  nerve-trunk  be  stimulated  in  the  middle  of  its  course, 
we  refer  the  resulting  sensation  to  its  outer  endings.  A  blow, 
on  the  inside  of  the  elbow- joint,  injuring  the  ulnar  nerve, 
produces  not  only  a  local  pain,  but  a  sense  of  tingling 
ascribed  to  the  fingers  to  which  the  ends  of  the  fibres  go. 
Persons  with  amputated  limbs  have  feelings  in  their  fingers 
and  toes  long  after  they  have  been  lost,  if  the  nerve-trunks 
in  the  stump  be  irritated.  To  explain  such  facts  we  must 
trench  on  the  ground  of  Psychology,  and  so  they  cannot  be 
fully  discussed  here;  but  they  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
results  of  experience.  The  events  of  life  have  taught  us  that 
in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  instances  the  sensory  impulses  which 
excite  a  given  tactile  sensation,  for  example,  have  acted  upon  ^ 
the  tip  of  a  finger.  The  sensation  goes  when  the  finger  is 
removed,  and  returns  when  it  is  replaced;  and  the  eye  con- 
firms the  contact  of  the  external  object  with  the  finger  tip 
when  we  get  the  tactile  sensation  in  question.  We  thus 
come  firmly  to  associate  a  particular  region  of  the  skin  with 
a  given  sensation,  and  whenever  afterwards  the  nerve-fibres 
coming  from  tbe  finger  are  stimulated,  no  matter  where  in 
their  course,  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  sensation  to  some 
thing  acting  on  the  finger  tip. 

The  Difibrences  between  Sensations.  In  both  groups 
of  sensations,  those  derived  through  organs  of  special  sense 
and  those  due  to  organs  of  common  sensation,  we  distinguish 
kinds  which  are  absolutely  distinct  for  our  consciousness, 
and  not  comparable  mentally.  We  can  never  get  confused 
between  a  sight,  a  sound,  and  a  touch,  nor  between  pain, 
hunger,  and  nausea;  nor  can  we  compart  them  with  one 
another:   each  is  sui  generis.     The  fuiidamental  difference 
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which  thus  separates  one  sensation  from  another  is  its 
modality.  Sensations  of  the  same  modality  may  differ;  but 
they  shade  imperceptibly  into  one  another^  and  are  com- 
parable between  themselves  in  two  ways.  First,  as  regards 
quality:  while  a  high  and  a  low  pitched  note  are  both 
auditory  sensations,  they  are  nevertheless  different  and  yet 
intelligibly  comparable;  and  so  are  blue,  purple,  and  red  ob- 
jects. In  the  second  place,  sensations  of  the  same  modality  are 
distinguishable  and  comparable  as  to  amount  or  intensity:  we 
readily  recognize  and  compare  a  loud  and  a  weak  sound  of 
the  same  pitch;  a  bright  and  feeble  light  of  the  same  color; 
an  acute  and  a  slight  pain  of  the  same  general  character. 
Our  sensations  thus  differ  in  the  three  aspects  of  modality, 
quality  within  the  same  modality^  and  intensity.  Certain 
sensations  also  differ  in  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  local  signs,'* 
a  difference  by  which  we  tell  a  touch  on  one  part  of  the  skin 
from  a  similar  touch  on  another;  or  an  object  exciting  one 
part  of  the  eye  from  an  object  like  it,  but  in  a  different  loca- 
tion in  space  and  exciting  another  part  of  the  visual  surface. 
As  regards  modality,  we  commonly  distinguish  five  senses, 
those  of  sight,  sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell;  to  these,  tem- 
perature must  be  added.  The  varieties  of  common  sensation 
are  also  several;  for  example,  pain,  hunger,  satiety,  thirst, 
nausea,  malaise,  bien  eire  ("feeling  good^'),  fatigue.  The 
muscular  sense  stands  on  the  intermediate  line  between 
special  and  common  sensations;  we  gather  by  it  how  much 
our  various  muscles  are  contracted :  and  so  learn  the  position 
of  various  parts  of  the  Body,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
sistance opposed  to  bodily  movement  by  external  objects,  on 
the  other.  In  fact,  we  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
special  senses  and  common  sensations:  all  the  Body,  we  con- 
clude from  observations  on  the  lower  animals,  is,  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development,  sensitive;  veiysoon  its  cells  sepa- 
rate themselves  into  an  outer  layer  exposed  to  the  action  of 
external  forces  and  an  inner  layer  protected  from  them:  and 
some  of  the  former  cells  become  especially  S'nsilive.  From 
them,  as  development  proceeds,  some  are  separated  and 
buried  beneath  the  surface  to  become  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord ;  of  those  which  remain  superficial,  some  are  modified 
so  that  they  (in  the  eye)  become  especially  excited  by  ethereal 
vibrations;  others  (in  the  ear)  become  especially  responsive 
to  sound  vibrations;  others  to  slight  chemical  changes  (in 
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mouth  and  nose)^  and  others  (in  the  skin)  to  variations  in 
pressure  or  temperature. 

All  our  sensations  are  thus  modifications  of  one  common 
primary  sensibility,  represented  by  that  of  the  skin,  or  rather 
by  the  primitiye  representative  of  the  skin  in  such  an  animal 
as  the  Hydra  (see  Zoology).  The  cutaneous  sensations,  being 
less  differentiated,  shade  off  more  readily  into  the  common 
sensibility  of  the  other  living  tissues  than  do  the  activities  of 
the  highly  differentiated  cells  in  the  eye  and  ear.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  while  a  powerful  pressure  or  a  high  tem- 
perature acting  on  the  skin  readily  arouses  a  sensation  of 
pain,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  more  specialized  visual 
and  auditory  organs.  Their  super-excitement  may  be  dis- 
agreeable, but  never  passes  into  pain,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Similarly  the  special  skin  sensations,  touch 
and  temperature,  may  sometimes  be  confounded,  while  a 
sound  and  a  sight  cannot  be  :  the  modality  of  the  less  modi- 
fied skin-senses  is  less  complete. 

The  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  development 
shows  that  the  irritable  parts  of  our  sense-organs  are  but 
special  differentiations  of  the  primary  external  layer  of  cells 
which  covered  the  Body  when  it  was  very  young.  Some  of 
these  cells  become  nerve  end-organs  in  the  eye,  others  end- 
organs  in  the  ear,  and  so  on;  while  others,  less  changed,  re- 
main in  the  skin  as  organs  of  touch  and  temperature;  and 
so,  from  a  general  exterior  surface  responding  equally  readily 
to  many  external  natural  forces,  we  get  a  surface  modified  so 
that  its  various  parts  respond  with  different  degrees  of  read- 
iness to  different  external  forces;  and  these  modified  parts 
constitute  the  essential  portions  of  our  organs  of  special  sense. 
Every  sense  organ  thus  comes  to  have  a  special  relationship  to 
some  one  natural  force  or  form  of  energy — is  a  specially 
irritable  mechanism  by  which  such  a  force  is  enabled  to  excite 
sensory  nerves;  and  is,  moreover,  commonly  supplemented  by 
arrangements  which,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life, 
prevent  other  forces  from  stimulating  the  nerves  connected 
with  it.  Not  all  natural  forces  have  sense-organs  with  ref- 
erence to  them  developed  in  the  Human  Body;  for  example, 
we  have  no  organ  standing  to  electrical  changes  in  the  same 
relation  that  the  eye  does  to  light  or  the  ear  to  sound. 

The  Essential  Structure  of  a  Sense-organ.  In  every 
sense-organ  the  fundamental  part  is  one  or  more  end-organs, 
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which  are  highly  irritable  tissues  (p.  31),  so  constructed  r.nd 
80  placed  as  to  be  normally  acted  on  by  some  one  of  the 
modes  of  motion  met  with  iu  the  external  world.  A  sensory 
apparatus  requires  iu  addition  at  least  a  brain-centre  aud  a 
sensory  nerye-fibre  connecting  this  with  the  terminal  appa- 
ratus; but  one  commonly  fiuds  accessory  parts  added.  In 
the  eye,  e.g.,  we  have  arrangements  for  bringing  to  a  focus 
the  light  rays  which  are  to  act  on  the  end  organs  of  the 
nerve-fibres;  and  in  the  ear  are  found  similar  subsidiary 
parts,  to  conduct  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  end  apparatus  of 
the  auditory  nerve. 

Seeing  and  hearing  are  the  two  most  specialized  senses; 
the  stimuli  usually  arousing  them  are  peculiar  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  group  of  general  nerve  stimuli  (Chap.  XIII), 
while  those  most  frequently,  or  naturally,  acting  upon  our 
other  sense-organs  are  not  so  peculiar;  they  are  forces 
which  act  as  general  nerve  stimuli  when  directly  applied  to 
nerve-fibres.  The  end-organs,  however,  as  already  pointed 
out,  so  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  parts  containing 
them  that  degrees  of  change  in  the  exciting  forces,  which 
•would  be  totally  unable  to  directly  stimulate  the  nerve-fibres, 
are  appreciated.  These  terminal  apparatuses  are  therefore 
tis  truly  mechanisms  enabling  changes,  which  would  not 
otherwise  stimulate  nerves,  to  excite  them,  as  are  the  end- 
organs  in  the  eye  or  ear. 

The  Cause  of  the  Modality  of  our  Sensations.  Seeing 
that  the  external  forces  usually  exciting  our  different  sensa- 
tions differ,  and  that  the  sensations  do  also,  we  might  at  fir8t 
ibe  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  difference  dependad  on 
the  former:  that  brightness  differed  from  loudness  because 
light  was  different  from  sound.  In  other  words,  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  each  sensation  derives  its  specific  character 
from  some  property  of  its  external  physical  antecedent,  and 
that  our  sensations  answer  in  some  way  to,  and  represent 
more  or  less  accurately,  properties  of  the  forms  of  energy 
arousing  them.  It  is,  however,  quite  easy  to  show  that  we 
have  no  sufficient  logical  warrant  for  such  a  belief.  Light 
falling  into  the  eye  causes  a  sensation  of  luminosity,  a  feel- 
ing belonging  to  the  visual  group  or  modality;  and,  since 
usually  nothing  else  excites  such  feelings. and  light  entering 
tlie  healthy  eye  always  does,  we  come  to -believe  that  the 
physical  agent   light  is    something  like  our  sensation  of 
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lummosity.  But^  as  we  have  already  seen,  do  matter 
how  we  stimulate  the  optic  nerve  we  still  get  visual  sensa- 
tions; close  the  eyes  and  press  with  a  finger-nail  on  one  eye- 
lid; a  sensation  of  touch  is  aroused  where  the  finger  meets 
the  skin;  but  the  pressure  on  the  eyeball  distorts  it  and 
stimulates  the  optic  nerve-fibres  in  it  also,  and  the  result  is 
a  luminous  patch  seen  in  front  of  the  eye  in  such  a  position 
as  a  bright  body  must  occupy  in  space  to  radiate  light  to  the 
fitimulated  part  of  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  Finding, 
then,  the  same  kind  of  sensation,  a  visual  one,  produced  by 
the  totally  different  causes,  pressure  and  light,  we  are  led  to 
doubt  if  the  differences  of  modality  in  our  sensations  depend 
upon  the  diSerences  of  the  jiatural  forces  arousing  them; 
and  this  doubt  is  strengthened  when  we  find  still  other  forces 
giving  rise  to  visual  sensations.  But  then,  since  light 
and  pressure,  electricity  and  cutting,  all  cause  visual  sensa- 
tions, we  have  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  light,  more 
than  either  of  the  others,  is  really  in  any  way  like  our  sensa- 
tion of  light:  or  that  sight-feeling  differs  from  sound-feeling 
because  objectively  light  differs  from  sound.  The  eye  is  an 
organ  specially  set  apart  to  be  excited  by  light,  and  accord- 
ingly so  fixed  as  to  have  its  nerve-fibres  far  more  often  ex- 
cited by  that  form  of  force  than  by  any  other;  but  the  fact 
that  light  sensations  can  he  otherwise  aroused  shows  plainly 
that  their  kind  or  character  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
any  property  of  light.  Just  as  by  pinching  or  heating  or 
galvanizing  a  motor  nerve  we  can  make  the  muscles  attached 
to  it  contract,  and  the  contraction  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  excitant,  so  the  visual  sensation,  as  such,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  stimulus  arousing  it  and,  of  itself,  tells  us 
nothing  concerning  the  kind  of  stimulus  which  has  operated. 
Differences  in  kind  between  external  forces  being  thus 
eliminated  as  possible  causes  of  the  modalities  of  oui*  sensa- 
tions, we  next  naturally  fall  back  upon  differences  in  the 
sense-organs  themselves.  They  do  undoubtedly  differ  both  , 
in  gross  and  microscopic  structure,  and  the  fact  that  pressure 
on  the  closed  eye  arouses  a  touch-feeling  where  the  skin  is 
compressed,  and  a  sight-feeling  where  optic  nerve-fibres  are, 
might  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  peripheral  touch-organ 
was  different  from  a  peripheral  sight-organ,  and  the  same 
force  might  therefore  produce  totally  different  effects  oi^ 
them  and  so  cause  different  kihds  'of  feelings.'   HoweVer, 
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here  also  c.oser  examination  shows  that  we  must  seeK  fcrther. 
Sensation  is  not  produced  in  a  sense-organ^  but  far  away 
from  it  in  the  brain ;  the  organ  is  merely  an  apparatus  for 
generating  nervous  impulses.  If  the  optic  nerves  be  divided, 
no  matter  how  perfect  the  eyeballs,  no  amount  of  light  will 
arouse  visual  sensations;  if  the  spinal  cord  be  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  no  pressure  on  the  feet  will  cause  a  tactile 
or  other  feeling;  though  the  skin,  and  its  nerves  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  spinal  cord  be  all  intact.  In  all  cases  we 
6nd  that  if  the  nerve-paths  between  a  sense-organ  and  the 
brain  be  severed  no  stimulation  of  the  organ  will  call  forth  a 
sensation.  The  final  production  of  this  clearly  depends, 
then,  on  something  occurring  in  the  brain,  and  so  the  kind 
of  a  sensation  is  presumably  dependent  upon  brain  events 
rather  than  on  occurrences  in  sense-organs.  Still  it  might 
be  that  something  in  the  sense-organ  caused  one  sensa- 
tion to  differ  from  another.  Each  organ  might  excite  the 
brain  in  a  different  way  and  cause  a  different  sensation,  and 
so  our  sensations  differ  because  our  sense  organs  do.  Such 
a  view  is,  however,  negatived  by  observations  which  show 
that  perfectly  characteristic  sensations  can  be  felt  in  the 
absence  of  the  sense-organs  through  which  they  are  normally 
excited.  Persons  whose  eyeballs  have  been  removed  by  the 
surgeon,  or  completely  destroyed  by  disease,  have  frequently 
afterwards  definite  and  unmistakable  visual  sensations,  quite 
as  characteristic  as  those  which  they  had  while  still  possess- 
ing the  visual  end  organs.  The  tactile  sensations  felt  in  am- 
putated limbs,  already  referred  to,  afford  another  example 
of  the  same  fact.  The  persons  still  feel  things  touching 
their  legs  or  lying  between  their  long-lost  toes;  and  the  sen- 
sations are  distinctly  tactile  and  not  in  any  way  less  different 
from  visual  or  auditory  sensations  than  are  the  touch-feelings 
following  stimulation  of  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  still 
possessed.  It  is,  then,  clear  that  the  modality  of  our  sensa- 
tions is  to  be  sought  deeper  than  in  properties  of  the  end- 
organs  of  the  nerves  of  each  sense. 

Properties  of  external  forces  and  properties  of  periph- 
eral nerve-organs  being  excluded  as  causes  of  differences  in 
kind  of  sensation,  we  come  next  to  the  sensory  nerve-fibres 
themselves.  Is  it  because  optic  nerve-fibres  are  different 
from  auditory  nerve-fibres  that  luminous  sensations  are  dif- 
ferent from  sonorous  ?    This  question  must  be  answered  in 
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the  negative^  for  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  all  nerve-fibres  are  alike  in  essential  structure  and  that 
their  properties  are  everywhere  the  same;  that  all  they  do  is 
to  transmit  '^  nervous  impulses '^  when  excited^  and  that,  no 
matter  what  the  excitant,  these  impulses  are  molecular  move- 
ments, always  alike  in  kind,  though  they  may  differ  in 
amount  and  in  rate  of  succession.  Since,  then,  all  that  the 
optic  nerve  does  is  to  send  nervous  impulses  to  the  brain, 
and  all  that  the  auditory  and  gustatory  and  tactile  and  olfac- 
tory nerve-fibres  do  is  the  same,  and  these  impulses  are  all 
alike  in  kind,  we  cannot  explain  the  difference  in  quality  of 
visual  and  other  sensations  by  any  differences  in  property  of 
the  nerve-trunks  concerned,  any  more  than  we  could  attempt 
to  explain  the  facts  that,  in  one  case,  an  electric  current  sent 
through  a  thin  platinum  wire  heats  it,  and,  in  another,  sent 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt  decomposes  it,  by  assuming  that 
the  different  results  depend  on  differences  in  the  conducting 
copper  wires,  which  may  be  absolutely  alike  in  the  two  cases. 
We  are  thus  driven  to  conclude  that  our  sensations  pri- 
marily differ  because  different  central  nerve-organs  in  the 
brain  are  concerned  in  their  production.  That  just  as  an 
efferent  nerve-fibre  will,  when  stimulated,  cause  a  secretion  if 
it  go  to  a  gland-cell,  and  a  contraction  if  it  go  to  a  muscle- 
fibre,  so  an  optic  nerve-fibre,  carrying  impulses  to  one  brain 
apparatus  and  exciting  it,  will  cause  a  visual  sensation,  and  a 
gustatory  nerve-fibre,  connected  with  another  brain-centre,  a 
taste  sensation.  In  other  words,  our  kinds  of  sensation 
depend  fundamentally  on  the  properties  of  our  own  cerebral 
nervous  system.  For  each  special  sense  we  have  a  nervous 
apparatus  with  its  peripheral  terminal  organs,  its  nerve-fibres, 
and  its  brain-centres;  and  the  excitement  of  this  apparatus,  no 
matter  in  what  way,  causes  a  sensation  of  a  given  modality, 
determined  by  the  properties  of  its  central  portion.  Usually 
the  apparatus  is  excited  by  one  particular  force  acting  first 
on  its  peripheral  organs,  but  it  may  be  aroused  by  stimulat- 
ing its  nerve-fibres  directly  or,  as  in  certain  diseased  states 
(delirium),  or  under  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  by  direct 
excitation  of  the  centres.  The  sensations  of  dreams,  fre- 
quently so  vivid,  and  hallucinations,  are  also  probably  in 
many  cases  due  to  direct  excitation  of  the  central  organs  of 
sensory  apparatuses,  though  no  doubt  also  often  due  to  periph- 
eral stimulation.     But  no   matter  how  or   where  the  appa- 
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ratus  is  excite(\  provided  a  sensation  is  produced  it  is  always 
of  the  modality  of  that  sense  apparatus. 

While  in  the  more  specialized  senses  the  modality  of  the 
sensation  can  be  ascribed  only  to  brain  properties  (so  that 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  man,  the  inner  enJ  of  whose 
optic  nerve  was  in  physiological  continuity  with  the  outer 
end  of  his  auditory,  and  the  inner  end  of  his  auditory  with 
the  outer  end  of  his  optic,  would  hear  a  picture  and  see  a 
symphony),  yet,  conceivably,  differences  in  the  rhythm  or 
intensity  of  afferent  nervous  impulses  might  cause  differ- 
ences in  modality  in  less  differentiated  senses.  Until  quite 
recently  it  has  been  considered  possible  that  tactile  and  tem- 
perature sensations  were  but  extremes  of  one  general  kind  of 
feeling;  that  they  were  of  the  same  "  modality; "  and  com- 
parable, for  example,  to  the  sensations  of  yellow  and  blue  in 
the  visual  set  of  feelings.  This  view  has  now  been  definitely 
proved  to  be  inadmissible  (Chap.  XXXV).  The  points  of  the 
skin  which  arouse  in  us  the  sensations  of  touch,  heat,  and  cold 
aro  all  distinct;  each  one  when  stimulated  gives  rise  to  only 
one  kind  of  sensation,  if  any;  and  always  the  same  kind.  A 
heavy  pressure,  gradually  increased,  arouses  sensations  which 
pass  imperceptibly  from  touch  to  pain,  and  this  result  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  regular  and  orderly  afferent  impulses, 
determined  through  tactile  nerve-endings,  excite  the  centre 
in  one  way;  while  irregular,  disorderly,  and  violent  impulses, 
originated  when  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  directly 
excite  nerve-trunks  beneath  the  skin,  may  cause  a  different 
sensation;  much  as  musical  notes  properly  combined  may 
cause  pleasure,  but  all  clashed  together  may  cause  suffering, 
although  the  same  brain-centres  are  stimulated  in  the  two 
ciises.  The  pain  from  a  heavy  weight  may,  however,  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  excites  a  different  set  of  nerve-fibres  than 
those  connected  with  tactile  feeling,  and  gives  rise  to  impulses 
which  excite  new  centres,  the  modality  of  which  is  a  pain 
sensation  so  great  as  to  cloak  concomitant  touch  sensations. 

However  differences  in  nervous  rhythm  may  account  for 
minor  differences  in  sensation,  it  remains  clear  that  the 
characters  of  our  sensations  are  creations  of  our  own  organ- 
i'^^m;  they  depend  on  properties  of  our  Bodies  and  not  on 
properties  of  external  things,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may 
or  may  not  be  adapted  to  arouse  our  different  sensory  appa- 
ratuses to  activity.    From  the  kind  of  the  sensation  we  can- 
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not,  therefore,  argue  as  to  the  nature  of  the  excitant:  we 
have  no  more  warrant  for  supposing  that  light  is  like  our 
sensation  of  light  than  that  the  knife  that  cuts  us  is  like  our 
sensation  of  pain.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is  states 
of  our  own  consciousness,  and  although  from  these  we  form 
working  hypotheses  as  to  an  external  universe,  yet,  granting 
it,  we  have  no  means  of  acquiring  any  real  knowledge  as  to 
the  properties  of  things  ahout  us.  What  we  want  to  know, 
however,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life  is,  not  what  things 
are,  but  how  to  use  them  for  our  advantage,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  acting  to  our  disadvantage;  and  our  senses  en- 
able us  to  do  this  sufficiently  well. 

The  Fsyoho-Fhysioal  Law.  Although  our  sensations 
are,  in  modality  or  kind,  independent  of  the  force  exciting 
them,  they  are  not  so  in  degree  or  intensity,  at  least  within 
certain  limits.  We  cannot  measure  the  amount  of  a  sensa- 
tion and  express  it  in  foot-pounds  or  calories,  but  we  can  get 
a  sort  of  unit  by  determining  how  small  a  difference  in  sensa- 
tion can  be  perceived.  Supposing  this  smallest  perceptible 
difference  to  be  constant  within  the  range  of  the  same  sense 
(which  is  not  proved),  it  is  found  that  it  is  produced  by  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  stimuli,  measured  objectively  as  forces; 
and  that  there  exists  in  some  cases  a  relation  between  the  two 
which  can  be  expressed  in  numbers.  T/ie  increase  of  stimu- 
lus necessari/  to  produce  the  smallest  perceptible  change  in  a 
sensation  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus 
already  acting;,  for  example,  the  heavier  a  pressure  already 
acting  on  the  skin  the  more  must  it  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  order  that  the  increase  or  diminution  may  be  felt. 
Expressed  in  another  way  the  facts  may  be  put  thus:  sup- 
pose three  degrees  of  stimulation  to  bear  to  one  another  ob- 
jectively the  ratios  10,  100,  1000,  then  their  subjective  ef- 
fects, or  the  amounts  of  sensation  aroused  by  them,  will  be 
respectively  as  1,  2,  3;  in  other  words,  the  sensation  increases 
proportionately  to  the  logarithm  of  the  strength  of  the  stimu- 
lus. Examples  of  this,  which  is  known  as  "  Weber's  "  or 
" Fechner^s  psycho-physical  law"  will  be  hereafter  pointed 
out,  and  are  readily  observable  in  daily  life;  we  have,  for 
example,  a  luminous  sensation  of  certain  intensity  when  a 
lighted  candle  is  brought  into  a  dark  room ;  this  sensation  is 
not  doubled  when  a  second  candle  is  brought  in;  and  is 
hardly  affected  at  all  by  a  third.     The  law  is  only  true,  how- 
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erer  (and  then  but  approximately),  for  sensations  of  medium 
intensity;  it  is  applicable,  for  example,  to  light  sensations  of 
all  degrees  between  those  aroused  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
and  ordinary  clear  daylight :  but  it  is  not  true  for  luminosi- 
ties so  feeble  as  only  to  be  seen  at  all  with  difficulty,  or  so 
bright  as  to  be  dazzling. 

Besides  the^r  yariations  in  intensity,  dependent  on  Taria^ 
tions  in  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  our  sensations  also  vary 
with  the  irritability  of  the  sensory  apparatus  itself;  which  is 
not  constant  from  time  to  time  or  from  person  to  person. 
In  the  above  statements  the  condition  of  the  sense-organ  and 
its  nervous  connections  is  presumed  to  remain  the  same 
throughout. 

Perceptions.  In  every  sensation  we  have  to  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  pure  sensation  and  certain  judg- 
ments founded  upon  it;  we  have  to  distinguish  between  what 
we  really  feel  and  what  we  think  we  feel;  and  very  often 
firmly  believe  we  do  feel  when  we  do  not. 

The  most  important  of  these  judgments  is  that  which 
leads  us  to  ascribe  certain  sensations,  those  aroused  through 
organs  of  special  sense,  to  external  objects — ^that  outer  refer- 
ence of  our  sensations  which  leads  us  to  form  ideas  concern- 
ing the  existence,  form,  position,  and  properties  of  external 
things.  Such  representations  as  these,  founded  on  our  senses, 
are  called  perceptions.  Since  these  always  imply  some 
mental  activity  in  addition  to  a  mere  feeling,  their  full  dis- 
cussion belongs  to  the  domain  of  Psychology.  Physiology, 
however,  is  concerned  with  them  so  far  as  it  can  determine 
the  conditions  of  stimulation  and  neurosis  under  which  a 
given  mental  representation  concerning  a  sensation  is  made. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can  feel  nothing  but  states  of  our- 
selves, but,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  we  feel  a  hard  or  a  cold,  a  rough  or  smooth  body. 
When  we  look  at  a  distant  object  we  usually  make  no  demur 
to  saying  that  we  perceive  it.  What  we  really  feel  is,  how- 
ever, the  change  produced  by  it  in  our  eyes.  There  are  no 
parts  of  our  Bodies  reaching  to  a  tree  or  a  house  a  mile  off — 
and  yet  we  seem  to  feel  all  the  while  that  we  are  looking  at 
the  tree  or  the  house  and  feeling  them,  and  not  merely  ex- 
periencing modifications  of  our  own  eyes  or  brains.  When 
reading  "we  feel  that  what  we  really  see  is  the  book;  and  yet 
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the  existence  of  the  book  is  a  judgment  founded  on  a  state 
of  our  Body,  which  alone  is  what  we  truly  feel. 

We  have  the  same  experience  in  other  cases,  for  example 
with  regard  to  touch. 

Hairs  are  quite  insensible,  but  are  imbedded  in  the  sensi- 
tire  skin,  which  is  excited  when  they  are  moved.  But 
if  the  tip  of  a  hair  be  touched  by  some  external  object  we 
believe  we  feel  the  contact  at  its  insensible  end,  and  not  in 
the  sensitive  skin  at  its  root.  So,  the  hard  parts  of  the  teeth 
are  insensible;  yet  when  we  rub  them  together  we  refer  the 
seat  of  the  sensation  aroused  to  the  points  where  they  touch 
one  another,  and  not  to  the  sensitive  parts  around  the  sockets 
where  the  sensory  nerve  impulse  is  really  started. 

Still  more,  we  may  refer  tactile  sensations,  not  merely  to 
the  distal  ends  of  insensible  bodies  implanted  in  the  skin, 
but  to  the  far  ends  of  things  which  are  not  parts  of  our 
Bodies  at  all;  for  instance,  the  distant  end  of  a  rod  held 
between  the  finger  and  a  table  while  the  finger  is  moved  a  little 
from  side  to  side.  We  then  believe  we  feel  touch  or  pressure 
in  two  places;  one  where  the  rod  touches  our  finger,  and  the 
other  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  table.  A  blind 
man  gropes  his  way  along  by  feeling  at  the  end  of  his  stick. 
If  the  rod  is  attached  immovably  to  the  table  we  feel  only 
its  end  next  the  finger.  If  we  could  fix  it  immovably  on  the 
finger  while  the  other  end  was  movable  on  the  table,  we 
would  lose  the  sensation  at  the  finger  and  refer  the  sensa- 
tion of  pressure  to  where  the  rod  touched  the  table.  When  a 
tooth  is  touched  with  a  rod  we  only  feel  the  contact  at  its 
end,  unless  it  is  loose  in  its  socket;  and  then  we  get  two 
sensations  on  touching  its  free  end  with  a  foreign  body. 

This  irresistible  mental  tendency  to  refer  certain  of  our 
states  of  feeling  to  causes  outside  of  our  Bodies,  and  either  in 
contact  with  them  or  separated  from  them  by  a  certain  space, 
is  known  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  extrinsic  reference  of  our 
sensations.  The  discussion  of  its  origin  belongs  properly  to 
Psychology,  and  it  will  sufl&ce  here  to  point  out  that  it  seems 
largely  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  sensations  extrinsically 
referred  can  be  modified  by  movements  of  our  Bodies. 
Hanger,  thirst,  and  toothache  all  remain  the  same  whether 
we  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  move  away  from  the  place  we 
are  standing  in.  But  a  sound  is  altered.  We  may  find  that 
in  a  certain  position  of  the  head  it  is  heard  more  by  the 
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right  ear  than  the  left;  but  on  turning  round  the  reverse  is 
the  case;  and  half  way  round  the  loudness  in  each  ear  is  the 
same.  Hence  we  are  led,  by  mental  laws  outside  of  the 
physiological  domain,  to  suspect  that  its  cause  is  not  in  our 
Body,  but  outside  of  it;  and  depends  not  on  a  condition  of 
the  Body  but  on  something  else  And  this  is  confirmed 
when  going  in  one  direction  we  find  the  sound  increased^ 
and  in  the  other  that  it  is  diminished.  This  implies  that  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  our  movements,  and  this  we  gain 
through  the  muscular  sense.  It  constitutes  the  reactive  side 
of  our  sensory  life,  associated  with  the  changes  we  produce 
in  external  things;  and  is  correlated  and  contrasted  with  the 
passive  side,  in  which  other  things  produce  sensations  by  act- 
ing upon  us. 

As  regards  our  common  sensations  we  find  something  of 
the  same  kind.  The  more  readily  they  can  be  modified  by 
movement  the  more  definitely  do  we  localize  them  in  space, 
though  in  this  case  within  the  Body  instead  of  outside  it. 
Hunger  and  nausea  can  be  altered  by  pressure  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach;  thirst  by  moistening  the  throat  with  water; 
the  desire  for  oxygen  (respiration-hunger)  by  movements  of 
the  chest;  and  so  we  more  or  less  definitely  ascribe  these 
sensations  to  conditions  of  those  parts  of  the  Body.  Other 
general  sensations,  as  depression,  anxiety,  and  so  on,  are  not 
modifiable  by  any  particular  movement,  and  so  appear  to  us 
rather  as  mental  states,  pure  and  simple,  than  bodily  sensa- 
tions. 

Sensory  Ulusions.  "  I  must  believe  my  own  eyes "  and 
*'  we  can't  always  believe  our  senses  '*  are  two  expressions 
frequently  heard,  and  each  expressing  a  truth.  No  doubt  a 
sensation  in  itself  is  an  absolute  incontrovertible  fact:  if  I 
feel  redness  or  hotness  I  do  feel  it,  and  that  is  an  end  of  the 
matter:  but  if  I  go  beyond  the  fact  of  my  having  a  certain 
sensation  and  conclude  from  it  as  to  properties  of  something 
else — if  I  form  a  judgment  from  my  sensation — I  may  be 
totally  wrong;  and  in  so  far  be  unable  to  believe  my  eyes  or 
skin.  Such  judgments  are  almost  inextricably  woven  up 
with  many  of  our  sensations,  and  so  closely  that  we  cannot 
readily  separate  the  two;  not  even  when  we  know  that  the 
judgment  is  erroneous. 

For  example,  the  moon  when  rising  or  setting  appears 
bigger  than  when  high  in  the  heavens — we  seem  to  feel 
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directly  that  it  arouses  more  sensation,  and  yet  we  know  cer- 
tainly that  it  does  not.  With  a  body  of  a  given  brightness 
the  amount  of  change  produced  in  the  end  organs  of  the  eye 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  image  formed  in  the  eye,  pro- 
vided the  same  part  of  its  sensory  surface  is  acted  upon. 
Now  the  size  of  this  image  depends  on  the  distance  of  the 
object;  it  is  smaller  the  farther  off  it  is  and  greater  the 
nearer,  and  measurements  show  that  the  area  of  the  sensitive 
surface  affected  by  the  image  of  the  rising  moon  is  no  larger 
than  that  affected  by  it  when  overhead.  Why  then  do  we, 
even  after  we  know  this,  see  it  bigger?  The  reason  is  that 
when  the  moon  is  near  the  horizon  we  imagine,  unconsciously 
and  irresistibly,  that  it  is  farther  off;  even  astronomers  who 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not,  cannot  help  forming  this 
unconscious  and  erroneous  judgment — and  to  them  the  moon 
appears  in  consequence  larger  when  near  the  horizon,  just  as 
it  does  to  less  well-informed  mortals.  In  fact  we  have  a  con- 
ception of  the  sky  over  which  the  moon  seems  to  travel^  not  as 
a  half  sphere  but  as  somewhat  flattened,  and  hence  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  horizon  we  unconsciously  judge  that  it  is 
farther  off  than  when  overhead.  But  any  body  which  ex- 
cites the  same  extent  of  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  eye  at  a 
great  distance  that  another  does  at  less,  must  be  larger  than 
the  latter;  and  so  we  conclude  that  the  moon  at  the  horizon 
is  larger  than  the  moon  in  the  zenith,  and  are  ready  to  de- 
clare that  we  see  it  so. 

So,  again,  a  small  bit  of  pale  gray  paper  on  a  white 
sheet  looks  gray:  but  placed  on  a  large  bright  green  surface 
it  looks  purple;  and  on  a  bright  red  surface  looks  blue- 
green.  As  the  same  bit  of  gray  paper  is  shifted  from  one  to 
the  other  we  see  it  change  its  color:  it  arouses  in  us  different 
feelings,  or  feelings  which  we  interpret  differently,  although 
objectively  the  light  reflected  from  it  remains  the  same. 
Similarly  a  medium-sized  man  alongside  of  a  very  tall  one 
appears  short,  but  when  walking  with  a  very  short  one,  tall. 

Such  erroneous  perceptions  as  these  are  known  as  sensory 
illusions;  and  we  ought  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    EYE    AS  AN  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENT. 

The  Essential  Structure  of  an  Eye.  Every  visaal  organ 
consists  primarily  of  a  nervoas  expansion,  provided  with  end- 
organs  by  means  of  which  light  is  enabled  to  excite  nervons 
impulses,  and  exposed  to  the  access  of  objective  light;  such 
ah  expansion  is  called  a  retina.  By  itself,  however,  a  retina 
would  give  no  visual  sensations  referable  to  distinctly  limited 
external  objects;  it  would  enable  its  possessor  to  tell  light 
from  darkness,  more  light  from  less  light,  and  (at  least  in  its 
highly  developed  forms)  light  of  one  color  from  light  of  an- 
other color;  but  that  would  be  all.  Were  our  eyes  merely 
retinas  we  could  only  tell  a  printed  page  from  a  blank  one  by 
the  fact  that,  being  partly  covered  with  black  letters^  (which 
reflect  less  light),  it  would  excite  our  visual  organ  less  power- 
fully than  the  spotless  white  page  would.  In  order  that  dis- 
tinct objects  and  not  merely  degrees  of  luminosity  may  be 
seen,  some  arrangement  is  needed  which  shall  bring  all  light 

entering  the  eye  from  one  point  of  a  luminous  surface  to  a 
focus  again  on  one  point  of  the  sensitive  surface.  If  A  and 
B  (Fig.  139)  be  two  red  spots  on  a  black  surface,  K,  and  rr 
be  a  retina,  then  rays  of  light  diverging  from  A  would  fall 
equally  on  all  parts  of  the  retina  and  excite  it  all  a  little;  so 
with  rays  starting  from  B.  The  sensation  aroused,  suppos- 
ing the  retina  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
visual  apparatus,  would  be  one  of  a  certain  amount  of  red 
light  reaching  the  eye;  the  red  spots,  as  definite  objects, 
would  be  indistinguishable.  If,  however,  a  convex  glass  lens 
L  (Fig.  140)  be  put  in  front  of  the  retina,  it  will  cause  to 
converge  again  to  a  single  point  all  the  rays  from  A  falling 
upon  it ;  so,  too,  with  the  rays  from  B  :  and  if  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  lens  be  properly  adjusted  these  points  of  conver- 
gence will  both  lie  on  the  retina,  that  for  rays  from  A  at  a, 
and  that  for  rays  from  B  at  h.  The  sensitive  surface  would 
then  only  be  excited  at  two  limited  and  separated  points  by 
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the  red  light  emanating  from  the  spots;  consequently  only 
some  of  its  end-organs  and  nerve-fibres  would  be  stimulated 
and  the  result  would  be  the  recognition  of  two  separate  red 


Fio.  189.— Diagram  lllustratinsr  the  IndistinctneflB  of  vision  with  a  retina  alone. 
K„  a  marface  on  which  are  two  spots,  A  and  B\  r  r^  the  retina.  The  6irerg\ag 
lines  represent  rays  of  light  spread  uniformly  over  the  retina  from  each  spot 

objects.  In  our  eyes  there  are  certain  refracting  media 
which  lie  in  front  of  the  retina  and  take  the  place  of  the  lens 
L  in  Fig.  140.    That  portion  of  physiology  which  treats  of 


Fie.  140.— niastratlns:  (he  use  of  a  lens  in  giving  definite  retinal  images.  A,  B, 
JT,  r  r,  as  in  Fig.  180.  L,  a  biconvex  lens  so  placed  that  it  brings  to  a  focus  on  the 
points  a  and  b  of  the  retina,  rays  of  light  diverging  from  A  and  B  respectively. 

the  physical  action  of  these  media  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  is  known  as  the  dioptrics  of  the 
eye. 

The  Appendages  of  the  Eye.  The  eyeball  itself  con- 
sists of  the  retina  and  refracting  media,  together  with  sup- 
porting and  nutritive  structures  and  other  accessory  appa- 
ratuses, as,  for  example,  some  controlling  the  light-converg- 
ing power  of  the  media,  and  others  regulating  the  size  of  the 
aperture  {pupil)  by  which  light  enters.  Outside  the  ball  lie 
muscles  which  bring  about  its  movements,  and  other  parts 
serving  to  protect  it. 

Each  orbit  is  a  pyramidal  cavity  occupied  by  connective 
tissue,  muscles,  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  in  great  part  by 
fat,  which  forms  a  soft  cushion  on  which  the  back  of  the  eye- 
ball lies  and  rolls  during  its  movements.    The  contents  of 
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the  orbit  being  for  the  most  part  incompressible,  the  eye  can- 
not be  drawn  into  its  socket.  It  simply  rotates  there,  as 
the  head  of  the  femur  does  in  the  acetabulum.  When  the 
orbital  blood-vessels  are  gorged,  however,  the  eyeball  may 
protrude  (as  in  strangulation) ;  and  when  these  vessels  empty 
it  recedes  somewhat,  as  is  commonly  seen  after  death.  The 
front  of  the  eye  is  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  light 
to  reach  it,  but  can  be  covered  up  by  the  eyelids y  which  are 
folds  of  integument,  movable  by  muscles  and  strengthened 
by  plates  of  fibro-cartilage.  At  the  edge  of  each  eyelid  the 
skin  which  covers  its  outside  is  turned  in,  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  a  mucous  membrane,  the  conjunctiva,  which 
lines  the  inside  of  each  lid,  and  also  covers  all  the  front  of 
the  eyeball  as  a  closely  adherent  layer. 

The  upper  eyelid  is  larger  and  more  mobile  than  the 
lower,  and  when  the  eye  is  closed  covers  all  its  transparent 
part.  It  has  a  special  muscle  to  raise  it,  the  levator  palpehrm 
snperioris.  The  eyes  are  closed  by  a  flat  circular  muscle, 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which,  lying  on  and  around  the 
lids,  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  surrounds  the  aperture 
between  them.  At  their  outer  and  inner  angles  (canthi)  the 
eyelids  are  united,  and  the  apparent  size  of  the  eye  depends 
upon  the  interval  between  the  canthi,  the  eyeball  itself  being 
nearly  of  the  same  size  in  all  persons.  Near  the  inner  can- 
thus  the  line  of  the  edge  of  each  eyelid  changes  its  direction 
and  becomes  more  horizontal.  At  this  point  is  found  a  small 
eminence,  the  lachrymal  papilla,  on  each  lid.  For  most  of 
their  extent  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eyelids  are  in  contact 
with  the  outside  of  the  eyeball,  but  near  their  inner  ends  a 
red  vertical  fold  of  conjunctiva,  the  semilunar  fold  (plica 
semilunaris)  intervenes.  This  is  a  representative  of  the  third 
eyelid,  or  nictitating  membra7ie,  found  largely  developed  in 
many  animals,  as  birds,  in  which  it  can  be  drawn  all  over  the 
exposed  part  ot  the  eyeball.  At  the  inner  or  nasal  corner  is  a 
reddish  elevation,  the  caruncula  lackrymalis,  caused  by  a 
collection  of  sebaceous  glands  imbedded  in  the  semilunar 
fold.  Opening  along  the  edge  of  each  eyelid  are  from' 
twenty  to  thirty  minute  compound  sebaceous  glands,  named 
the  Meibomian  follicles.  Their  secretion  is  sometimes  ab- 
normally abundant,  and  then  appears  as  a  yellowish  matter 
along  the  edges  of  the  eyehus,  which  often  dries  in  the  night 
and  causes  the  lias  to  be   glued  together  in  the  morning. 
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The  eyelashes  are  short  curved  hairs^  arranged  in  one  or  two 
rows  along  each  lid  where  the  skin  joins  the  conjunctiva. 

The  Lachrymal  Apparatus  consists  of  the  tear-gland  in 
each  orbit,  the  ducts  which  carry  its  secretion  to  the  upper  eye- 
lid, and  the  canals  by  wliich  the  tears,  unless  when  excessive, 
are  carried  off  from  the  front  of  the  eye  without  running  down 
over  the  face.  The  lachrymal  or  tear  gland,  about  the  size 
of  an  almond,  lies  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit, 
near  the  front  end.  It  is  a  compound  racemose  gland,  from 
which  twelve  or  fourteen  duels  run  and  open  in  a  row  at  the 
outer  corner  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  secretion  there  poured 
out,  is  spread  evenly  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  eye  by  the 
movements  of  winking,  and  keeps  it  moist;  finally  the  tear  is 
drained  off  by  two  lachrymal  ca^ials,  one  of  which  opens  by  a 
small  pore  {puncium  lachrymalis)  on  each  lachrymal  papilla. 
The  aperture  of  the  lower  canal  can  be  readily  seen  by  ex- 
amining the  corresponding  papilla  by  the  aid  of  a  looking- 
glass.  The  canals  run  inwards  and  open  into  the  lachrymal 
saCy  which  lies  just  outside  the  nose,  in  a  hollow  where  the 
lachrymal  and  superior  maxillary  bones  {L  and  J/>,  Fig. 
30)  meet.  From  the  sac  the  nasal  duct  proceeds  to  open 
into  the  nose-chamber,  below  the  inferior  turbinate  bone 
and  within  the  nostril. 

Tears  are  constantly  being  secreted,  but  ordinarily  in 
«nch  quantity  as  to  be  drained  off  into  the  nose,  from  which 
they  flow  into  the  pharynx  and  are  swallowed.  When  the 
lachrymal  ducts  are  stopped  up,  however,  their  continual 
presence  nrakes  itself  unpleasantly  felt,  and  may  need  the  aid 
of  a  surgeon  to  clear  the  passage.  In  weeping  the  secretion 
18  increased,  and  then  not  only  more  of  it  enters  the  nose, 
but  some  flows  down  the  cheeks.  The  frequent  swallowing 
movements  of  a  crying  child,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  gulp- 
ing down  his  passion/'  are  due  to  the  need  of  swallowing  the 
«xtra  tears  which  reach  the  pharynx. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Eye  (Fig.  141).  The  eyeball  is 
spheroidal  in  form  and  attached  behind  to  the  optic  nerve,  n, 
somewhat  as  a  cherry  might  be  to  a  thick  stalk.  On  its  ex- 
terior are  inserted  the  tendons  of  six  muscles,  four  straight 
and  two  oblique.  The  straight  muscles  lie,  one  (superior 
rectus),  s,  above,  one  (inferior  rectus)  below,  one  (external 
rectus),  a,  outside,  and  one  (internal  rectus),  t,  inside  the 
•eyeball.     Sach  arises  behind  from  the  bony  margin  of  the 
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foramen  throngh  vbich  the  optic  nerve  eaters  the  orbit.  Id 
the  figure,  which  represents  the  orhits  opened  from  above, 
the  superior  rectus  of  the  right  side  haa  been  removed.  The 
superior  oblique  or  pulley  ((rochlear)  muscle,  t,  arises  behind 
□ear  the  straight  muscles  and  forms  anteriorly  a  tendon,  v, 
which  passes  through  a  fibro-cartilaginons  ring,  or  pnllej, 
placed  at  the  notch  in  the  frontal  bone  where  it  bounds 
superiorly  the  front  end  of  the  orbit.     The  tendon  then  turns 


Pto.  141.— The  e^etelta  Hod  thiMr  mi 
■Jght  aide  thB  Buparior  recliis  mii»cl"  h 


>r  ublique 


back  and  ia  inserted  into  the  eyeball  between  the  upper  and 
outer  recti  muscles.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle  does  not 
arise,  lilie  the  rest,  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  but  near  its  front 
at  the  inner  side,  close  to  the  lachrymal  sac  It  passes  thence 
outwards  and  backwards  beneath  the  eyeball  to  be  inserted 
into  its  outer  and  posterior  part. 

The  inner,  upper,  and  lower  straight  muscles,  the  inferior 
oblique,  and  the  elevator  of  the  npper  lid  are  supplied  by 
branches  of  the  third  cranial  nerve.  The  sixth  cranial  nerve 
goes  to  the  outer  rectus ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  superior  oblique. 

The  eye  may  be  moved  from  side  to  aide;  up  or  down; 
obliquely,  that  is  neither  truly  vertically  nor  horizontally, 
but  partly  both;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  rotated  on  its  antero- 
postei'ior  axis.    The  oblique  movementB  are  always  Accom* 
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panied  by  a  slight  amount  of  rotation.  When  the  glance  is 
turned  to  the  left^  the  left  external  rectus  and  the  right  in- 
ternal contract^  and  vice  versa;  when  up,  both  superior  recti; 
when  down,  both  the  inferior.  The  superior  oblique  muscle 
acting  alone  will  roll  the  front  of  the  eye  downwards  and 
outwards  with  a  certain  amount  of  rotation;  the  inferior 
oblique  does  the  reverse.  In  oblique  movements  two  of  the 
recti  are  concerned,  an  upper  or  lower  with  an  inner  or 
outer;  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  oblique  also  always  con- 
tracts.    Movements  of  rotation  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  alone. 

The  natural  combined  movements  of  the  eyes  by  which 
both  are  directed  simultaneously  towards  the  same  point  de- 
pends on  the  accurate  adjustment  of  all  its  nervo-muscular 
apparatus.  When  the  co-ordination  is  deficient  the  person  is 
said  to  squinL  A  left  external  squint  would  be  caused  by 
paralysis  of  the  inner  rectus  of  that  eye,  for  then,  after  the 
eyeball  had  been  turned  out  by  the  external  rectus,  it  would 
not  be  brought  back  again  to  its  median  position.  A  left 
internal  squint  would  be  caused,  similarly,  by  paralysis  of 
the  left  external  rectus;  and  probably  by  disease  of  the  sixth 
cranial  nerve  or  its  brain- centres.  Dropping  of  the  upper 
eyelid  {ptosis)  indicates  paralysis  of  its  special  elevator  muscle 
and  is  often  a  serious  symptom,  pointing  to  disease  of  the 
brain-parts  from  which  it  is  innervated. 

The  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  on  the  whole  spherical,  but 
consists  of  segments  of  two  spheres  (see  Fig.  142),  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  of  smaller  radius  forming  its  anterior  transparent 
part  and  being  set  on  to  the  front  of  its  posterior  segment, 
which  is  part  of  a  larger  sphere.  From  before  back  it 
measures  about  22.5  millimeters  (^  inch),  and  from  side  to 
side  about  25  millimeters  (1  inch).  Except  wheii  looking  at 
near  objects,  the  antero-posterior  axes  of  the  eyeballs  are 
nearly  parallel,  though  the  optic  nerves  diverge  considerably 
(Fig.  141) ;  each  nerve  joins  its  eyeball,  not  at  the  centre,  but 
about  2.5  mm.  {^  inch)  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  posterior  end 
of  its  antero-posterior  axis.  In  general  terms  the  eyeball  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  three  coats  and  three  refracting 
media. 

The  outer  coat,  1  and  3,  Fig.  142,  consists  of  the  sclerotic 
and  the  corneay  the  latter  being  transparent  and  situated  in 
front;  the  formei  is  opaque  and  white  and  covers  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  globe  and  part  of  the  front,  where  it  is  seen 
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between  the  eyelids  a^  the  white  of  the  eye.  Both  are  tongh 
and  strong,  being  composed  of  dense  connective  tissne.  The 
white  of  the  eye  and  the  cornea  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
the  conjnnctiva,  4  and  5,  Behind  the  proper  oonnective- 
tiBsne  layer,  3,  of  the  cornea  is  a  thin  Btractureless  membrane^ 
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hUTiior;  91,  anisrior  chamber  ot  aqueous  humor;  31,  poMeHor  chamb«r  of  •qoaoia 

€,  lined  inside  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells;  it  is  the 
inemhrane  of  Descemet,  or  the  posterior  elastic  layer. 

The  second  coat  conaiata  of  the  choroid,  9,  10,  the  eiliarii 
processes,  II,  13,  and  the  iW«,  14,  The  choroid  is  made 
up  of  blood-vessels  supported  by  Ioobo  connective  tissue 
containing  numerons  corpuaoles,  which  in  its  inner  layers 
are  richly  filled  with  dark-brown  or  block  pigment  grannlee. 
Towards  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  where  it  begins  to  diminish 
in  diameter,  the  choroid  is  thrown  into  plaits,  the  ciltarf 
proceitsex,  11,  13.  Beyond  these  it  oontinoes  aa  the  trti, 
which  forms  the  colored  part  of  the  eye  seen  through  the 
cnrnen;   and  in  the  centre  of  the  iris  isacironlar  apertnre, 
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^AiQ pupil:  so  its  second  coat  does  not,  like  the  outer  one, 
completely  envelop  the  eyeball.  In  the  iris  is  a  ring  of  plain 
muscular  tissue  encircling  the  aperture  of  the  pupil:  when  its 
fibres  contract  they  narrow  the  pupil.  Radial  fibres  can  be 
found  passing  from  the  ring  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  iris, 
and  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  muscular  and  concerned 
in  dilating  the  pupil.  They  are  probably  merely  elastic  and, 
being  stretched  when  the  circular  muscle  contracts,  by 
mere  physical  elasticity  dilate  the  pupil  when  the  muscle 
relaxes.  The  circular  or  sphincter  muscle  appears  to  be 
normally  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction;  this  is  increased 
by  impulses  travelling  in  fibres  of  the  third  cranial  nerve 
and  is  diminished  or  inhibited  by  impulses  travelling  along 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  which,  however,  have  their  origin  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  run  down  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  they  pass  out  in  anterior  spinal 
nerve-roots  to  reach  the  sympathetic.  The  pigment  in  the 
iris  is  yellow,  or  of  lighter  or  darker  brown,  according  to  the 
color  of  the  eye,  and  more  or  less  abundant  according  as  the 
eye  is  black,  brown,  or  gray.  In  blue  eyes  the  pigment  is 
confined  to  the  deeper  layers,  and  modified  in  tint  by  light 
absorption  in  the  anterior  colorless  strata  through  which  the 
light  passes. 

The  third  coat  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  15,  is  its  essential 
portion,  being  the  part  in  which  the  light  produces  those 
changes  that  give  rise  to  impulses  in  the  optic  nerve.  It  is 
a  still  less  complete  envelope  than  the  second  tunic,  extend- 
ing forwards  only  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  at  least  in  its  typical  form.  It  is  extremely  soft 
and  delicate;  and,  when  fresh,  transparent.  Usually  when 
an  eye  is  opened  the  retina  is  colorless;  but  when  the  eye  has 
been  cut  open  in  faint  yellow  light  and  the  exposed  retina 
quickly  examined  in  white  light  it  is  seen  to  be  purple.  The 
coloring  substance  {visual purple)  very  rapidly  bleaches  when 
a  dead  eye  is  exposed  to  daylight.  On  front  or  inner  surface 
of  the  human  retina  two  special  areas  can  be  distinguished  in 
a  fresh  eye.  One  is  the  point  of  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  16,  the 
fibres  of  which,  penetrating  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  spread 
out  in  the  retina.  At  this  place  the  retina  is  whiter  than 
elsewhere  and  presents  an  elevation,  the  optic  mound.  The 
other  peculiar  region  is  the  yellow  spot  {macula  lutea),  18, 
which  lies  nearly  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  axis  of  the  eye- 
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ball  and  therefore  outside  the  optic  mound;  in  its  centre  the 
retina  is  thinner  than  elsewhere  and  so  a  pit  {fovea  cen- 
traits),  18^  is  formed.  This  appears  black,  the  thinned 
retina  there  allowing  the  choroid  to  be  seen  through  it  more 
clearly  than  elsewhere.  In  Fig.  143  is  represented  the  left 
retina  as  seen  from  the  front,  the  elliptical  darker  patch 
about  the  centre  indicating  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  white  circle 
on  one  side,  the  optic  mound.  The  vessels  of  the  retina 
arise  from  an  artery  (17,  Fig.  142)  which  runs  in  with  the 
optic  nerve  and  from  which  branches  diverge  as  shown  in 
Fig.  143. 

The  Optic  Nerves,  Commisstire,  and  Tracts.    The  optic 
nerves  converge  to  meet  in  the  optic  commissure  {m,  Fig. 
141),  from  which  the  optic  tracts  pass  to  the  region  of  the 
midbrain.     They  terminate   mainly  in  the  anterior  corpora 
quadrigemina  (Chap.  XII)  and  in  masses  of  gray  nerve  matter 
lying  to  the  outer  sides  and  in  front  of  these,  and  known  as 
the  corpora  geniculata.    At  the  commissure  (m.  Fig.  141)  many 
fibres  cross  the  middle  line,  so  that  fibres  from  each  optic  nerve 
are  found  in  both  optic  tracts.     In  general,  fibres  from  the 
right  (that  is,  the  outer  or  temporal)  side  of  the  right  retina 
and  the  right  (Le.  nasal)  side  of  the  left  retina  pass  on  to  the 
brain  in  the  right  optic  tract;   and  similarly  for  the  left  sides 
of  the  two  retinas.     Cutting  the  right  optic  nerve,  therefore, 
causes  total  blindness  of  the  right  eye,  but  cutting  of  the 
right   optic  tract  blindness  of  the  right  half  of  each  retina 
(hemianopia).     It  will  later  be  seen  that  rays  of  light  cross  in 
the  eye  so  that  objects  to  the  left  in  space  form  images  on 
the  right  sides  of  the  retinas;  and  vice  versa  (Figs.  153, 154). 
Consequently  section  or  extensive  disease  of  the  right  optic 
tract  causes  left  hemianopia;   that  is,  blindness  to  objects  on 
the  left  of  the  line  of  vision. 

The  incomplete  crossing  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres  in  man 
is  correlated  with  the  fact  that  his  eyes  are  so  placed  that 
part  of  the  field  of  vision  is  common  to  both.  In  mammals 
whose  eyes  are  so  laterally  placed  that  at  any  given  moment 
the  objects  seen  by  the  two  eyes  are  quite  different,  the  cross- 
ing at  the  commissure  is  complete;  when  the  eyes  are  placed 
so  that  some  oojects  can  be  seen  simultaneoudy  by  the  two 
eyes,  some  fibres  cross,  and  a  greater  number  cross  the  larger, 
the  common  part  of  the  visual  fields.  Even  in  man  more  of 
the  fibres  cross  than  go  direct  to  the  same  side  of  the  brain. 
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The  HioroMK>pio  Struoture  of  the  Botina.  A  simpli- 
fied stratnin,  continuous  with  the  proper  retina,  and  formed 
of  a  layer  of  nucleated  coluinnar  cells,  is  continued  over  the 
ciliary  procesees;  elsewhere  the  membrane  has  a  Tery  com- 
plex structure,  and  a  sectioa  taken,  except  at  the  yellow  spot 
or  the  optic  monnd,  ahowB  ten  layers,  partly  sensory  appa- 
ratuses and  nerve -tissues,  and  partly  accessory  structures. 

Begiuuing  (Fig.  144)  on  the  front  side  we  find,  first,  the 
internal  limiting  membrane,  1,  a  thin  stmctureless  layer. 
Next  comes  the  nerve-fibre  layer,  2,  formed  by  radiating 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerre;  third,  the  nerve-cell  layer,  3 ;  fourth. 


Fia.  !«.— The  lisht  ntliu  W  <t  would  be  (csn  It  the  front  part  o(  Iho  ajvban 
with  ttia  lena  aod  vltreoiu  humor  were  remoied, 

the  inner  molecular  layer,  4,  consisting  partly  of  very  fine 
nerve-fibrils,  and  largely  of  connective  tissue;  fifth,  the 
inner  nuclear  layer,  5,  composed  of  nucleated  cells,  with  a 
entail  amount  of  protoplasm  at  each  end,  and  a  nucleolus. 
These  cells,  or  at  any  rate  the  majority  of  them,  have  an 
inner  process  running  to  the  inner  molecular  layer  and  an 
onter  rnnning  to,  6,  the  outer  molectdar  layer,  which  is 
thinner  than  the  inner.  Then  cornea,  sevcntb,  the  rod  and 
cone  fibre  layer,  7,  or  outer  nuclear  layer;  composed  of  thick 
and  thin  fibres  in  each  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  nucleus 
with  a  Qucleolus.  Next  is  the  thin  er/ernal  limiting  mem- 
brane,  8,  perforated  by  apertures  through  which  the  rods  and 
cones,  9,  of  the  ninth  layer  join  the  fibres  of  the  seventh. 
Ontside  of  all,  next  the  choroid,  is  the  pigmentary  layer,  10; 
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the  cells  of  this  layer  send  processes  between  the  rods  and 
cones.  The  processes  contain  dark  pigment  and  in  eyM 
which  have  been  exposed  to  bright  light  reach  a  long  va;, 
sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  extt^rnal  limiting  membrane. 
\1,  however,  the  animal  have  been  kept  in  the  dark  for  some 


1  1 

Via.  144,— A  nctlon  throUEh  the  retlnft  from  tu  kntnior  nr  Inner  nrftce,  t.  b 
contact  with  the  hyaloid  nu-mhrnne.  to  Kb  nitrr,  10.  In  u(ii.u.<.*i  with  the  chomtit. 
I,  Internal  IJtiiltlu«  membrane:  £.  neive-fibre  layer:  S.  nerve-«1l  layrrj  *.  Irnirr 
molecular  lajrer:  B.  Inner  nuclear  layer r  fl.  miwr  molpcular  layer;  7,  r«l  and  cnne 
flbrea  or  onter  nuclear  larer;  8,  eilernal  llmltlDft  membrane;  9,  rud  and  cooe 
Urer;  10.  plKOient-cell  layer. 

time  before  its  eje  is  removed,  the  processes  of  the  pigment- 
cells  are  short  and  extend  only  a.  short  distance  between  ths 
outer  ends  of  the  rods.  In  addition,  certain  fibres  ran  verti- 
cally throngh  the  retina  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  limiting 
membrane;    they  are  known  as  the  radial  fibres  of  MuUer 
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and  give  off  lateral  branches^  which  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  molecular  layers.  Like  the  limiting  membranes  they 
are  merely  supporting  tissues. 

On  account  ol  the  way  in  which  the  supporting  and  essen- 
tial parts  are  interwoven  in  the  retina  it  is  not  easy  to  track 
the  latter  through  it.  There  is,  however  (Chap.  XXXIII), 
good  evidence  that  light  first  acts  upon  the  rod  and  cone 
layer,  traversing  all  the  thickness  of  inner  strata  of  the  retina 
to  reach  it,  before  starting  those  changes  which  result  in 
visual  sensations;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  rods 
and  cones  are  in  direct  continuity  with  the  optic  nerve-fibres. 
The  limiting  membranes,  with  the  fibres  of  Muller  and  their 
branches,  are  undoubtedly  merely  accessory  and  supporting. 

Each  rod  and  cone  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  seg- 
menL  The  outer  segments  of  both  tend  to  split  up  trans- 
versely into  disks  and  are  very  similar,  except  that  those  of 
the  rods  are  longer  than  those  of  the  cones  and  do  not  taper 
as  the  latter  do.  Moreover,  the  visual  purple  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods,  the  cones  containing 
none  of  it.  The  inner  segments  of  the  cones  are  swollen, 
while  those  of  the  rods  are  narrow  and  nearly  cylindrical. 
Over  most  of  the  retina  the  rods  are  longer  and  much  more 
numerous  than  the  cones,  but  near  the  ciliary  processes  they 
cease  before  the  cones  do;  and  in  the  yellow  spot  elongated 
cones  alone  are  found.  In  this  region  the  whole  retina  is 
modified;  at  its  margin  all  the  layers  are  lUickened  but 
especially  the  nerve-cell  layer,  which  becomes  six  or  seven 
thick,  while  elsewhere  the  cells  are  found  in  but  one  or  two 
strata.  Most  of  the  fibres  run  obliquely,  reaching  in  to  become 
continuous  with  the  cones  of  the  central  pit,  which  are  long, 
slender,  and  very  closely  packed.  In  the  fovea  itself  all  the 
layers,  except  that  ot  the  cones,  thin  away,  and  thus  the  depres- 
sion is  produced.  The  fovea  is  the  seat  of  most  acute  vision; 
when  we  look  at  an  object  we  always  turn  our  eyes  so  that  the 
light  proceeding  from  it  shall  be  focussed  on  the  two  foveas. 
Where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  all  the  layers  but  the  nerve- 
fibre  layer  (which  is  there  very  thick),  and  the  internal  limit- 
ing membrane,  are  absent. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  lie  almost  entirely  in  the 
nerre-fibre  and  nerve-cell  layers. 

The  Befraoting  Media  of  the  Eye  are,  in  succession  from 
before  back,  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  crystalline 
lefts,  and  the  vitreous  humor. 
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The  aqueous  humor  fills  the  space  between  the  front  of 
the  lens,  28,  and  the  back  of  the  cornea.  This  space  is  in- 
completely divided  by  the  iris  into  an  anterior  chamber^  30, 
and  a  posterior,  31  (Fig.  142).  Chemically,  the  aqueous  hnmor 
consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  a  small  amount  of  solid 
matters,  mainly  common  salt. 

The  crystalline  lens  {  28,  26,  27)  is  colorless,  transparent, 
and  biconvex,  with  its  anterior  surface  less  curved  than  the 
posterior.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  and  the  inner  edge 
of  the  iris  lies  in  contact  with  it  in  front.  In  consistence  it 
is  soft,  but  its  central  layers  are  rather  more  dense  than  the 
outer. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  a  soft  jelly  enveloped  in  a  thin 
capsule,  the  hyaloid  membrane.  In  front,  this  membrane 
splits  into  two  layers,  one  of  which,  22,  passes  on  to  be  fixed 
to  the  lens  a  little  in  front  of  its  edge.  This  layer  is  known 
as  the  suspensory  ligameiit  of  the  lens;  its  line  of  attachment 
around  that  organ  is  not  straight  but  sinuous  as  represented 
by  the  curved  line  between  28  and  26  in  Fig.  142.  The  space 
between  the  two  layers  into  which  the  hyaloid  splits  is  the 
canal  of  Petit,  The  vitreous  humor  consists  mainly  of  water 
and  contains  some  salts,  a  little  albumin,  and  some  mucin. 
It  is  divided  up,  by  delicate  membranes,  into  compartments 
in  which  its  more  liquid  portions  are  imprisoned. 

The  Ciliary  Muscle.  Running  around  the  eyeball  where 
the  cornea  joins  the  sclerotic  is  a  lymph-vessel  called  the 
canal  of  Schlemm;  it  is  seen  in  section  at  8  in  Fig.  142. 
Lying  on  the  inner  side  of  this  canal,  just  where  the  iris  and 
the  ciliary  processes  meet,  there  is  some  plain  muscular  tissue, 
imbedded  mainly  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  eyeball  and  form- 
ing the  ciliary  muscle,  which  consists  of  a  radial  and  a 
circular  portion  (Fig.  149).  The  radial  part  is  much  the 
larger,  and  arises  in  front  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  scler- 
otic; the  fibres  pass  back,  spreading  out  as  they  go,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  front  of  the  choroid  opposite  the  ciliary 
processes.  The  circular  part  of  the  muscle  lies  around  the 
outer  rim  of  the  iris.  The  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
tends  to  pull  forward  (radial  fibres)  and  press  inward  (circu- 
lar fibres)  the  front  part  of  the  choroid,  to  which  the  back 
part  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  is  closely  at- 
tached. When  this  occurs  the  tension  exerted  on  the  margin 
of  the  lens  by  its  ligament  is  diminished. 

The  Properties  of  Light.      Before  proceeding  to  the 
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study  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument^  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  briefly  certain  properties  of  light. 

Light  is  considered  as  a  form  of  moyement  of  the  particles 
of  an  hypothetical  mediam,  or  ether^  the  vibrations  being  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  light. 
When  a  stone  is  thrown  into  a  pond  a  series  of  circular  waves 
travel  from  that  point  in  a  horizontal  direction  over  the 
water,  while  the  particles  of  w^ater  themselves  move  up  and 
down,  and  cause  the  surface  inequalities  which  we  see  as 
the  waves.  Somewhat  similarly,  light-waves  spread  out  from 
a  luminous  point,  but  in  the  same  medium  travel  equally  in 
all  directions  so  that  the  point  is  surrounded  by  shells  of 
spherical  waves,  instead  of  rings  of  circular  waves  travelling 
in  one  plane  only,  as  those  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Starting  from  a  luminous  point  light  would  travel  in  all 
directions  along  the  radii  of  a  sphere  of  which  the  point  is 
the  centre;  the  light  propagated  along  one  such  radius  is 
called  a  ray,  and  in  each  ray  the  ethereal  particles  swing 
from  side  to  side  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray.  Taking  a  particle  on  any  ray  it  would  swing  aside  a 
certain  distance  from  it,  then  back  to  it  again,  and  across  for 
a  certain  distance  on  the  other  side;  and  then  back  to  its 
original  position  on  the  line  of  the  ray.  Such  a  movement  is 
an  oscillation,  and  takes  a  certain  time;  in  lights  of  certain 
kinds  the  periods  of  oscillation  are  all  the  same,  no  matter 
how  great  the  extent  or  amplitude  of  the  oscillation;  just  as 
a  given  pendulum  will  always  complete  its  swing  in  the  same 
time  no  matter  whether  its  swings  be  great  or  small.  Light 
composed  of  rays  in  which  the  periods  of  oscillation  arc  all 
equal  is  called  monochromatic  or  simple  light,  while  lig:ht 
made  of  a  mixture  of  oscillations  of  different  periods  is  called 
mixed  or  compound  light. 

If  monochromatic  light  is  steadily  emitted  from  a  point, 
we  come  at  definite  distances  along  a  ray,  to  particles  in 
the  same  phase  of  oscillation,  say  at  their  greatest  distance 
from  their  position  of  rest;  just  as  in  the  concentric  waves 
seen  on  the  water  after  throwing  in  a  stone  we  would  along 
any  radius  meet,  at  intervals,  with  water  raised  most  above 
its  horizontal  plane  as  the  crest  of  a  wave,  or  depressed  most 
below  it  as  the  hollow  of  a  wave.  The  distance  along  the  ray 
from  crest  to  crest  is  called  a  wave-length  and  is  always  the 
same  in  any  given  simple  light;  but  it  is  different  in  simple 
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lights  of  different  colors;  the  briefer  the  time  of  an  oscillation 
the  less  the  wave-length. 

When  light  falls  on  a  polished  surface  separating  two 
transparent  media,  as  air  and  glass,  part  of  it  is  reflected  or 
turned  back  into  the  first  medium;  part  goes  on  into  the 
second  medium,  and  is  commonly  deviated  from  its  original 
course  or  refracted.  The  original  ray  falling  on  the  surface 
is  the  incident  ray. 

Let  ^  ^  (Fig.  145)  be  the 
a  surface  of  separation ;  a  x  the 
incident  ray;  and  C  D  the 
perpendicular  or  normal  to  the 
B  surface  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence: a  X  C  will  then  be  the 
angle  of  incidence.  Then  the 
reflected  ray  makes  an  angle 
of  reflection  with  the  normal 
which  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence;  and  the  reflected 
ray  lies  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  incident  ray  and  the  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  at  x.  The 
refracted  ray  lies  also  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  normal  and 
the  incident  ray,  but  does  not 
continue  in  its  original  direction,  x  /;  if  the  medium  below 
^  ^  be  more  refractive  than  that  above  it,  the  refracted  ray 
is  bent,  aa  x  d,  nearer  to  the  normal,  and  making  with  it  an 
angle  of  refraction,  I)  xd,  smaller  than  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, a  X  C.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  second  medium  is  less 
refracting  than  the  first,  the  refracted  ray  x  g  is  bent  away 
from  the  normal,  and  makes  an  angle  of  refraction,  D  x  g^ 
greater  than  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  ratio  of  the  sine  of  . 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is 
always  the  same  for  the  same  two  media  with  light  of  the 
same  wave-length.  When  the  first  medium  is  air  the  i*atio  of 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  to  that  of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  called  the  refractive  index  of  the  second  medium. 
The  greater  this  refractive  index  the  more  is  the  refracted 
ray  deviated  from  its  original  course.  Rays  which  fall  per- 
pendicularly on  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media  pass 
on  without  refraction. 


Fig.  145.— Diairram  illustrating  the 
refraction  of  lifrht.  A  B,  surface  of 
separation  between  two  transparent 
media;  C  O,  the  perpetidicular  to  the 
Miirfacf  at  the  point  of  incidence.  x\ 
a  X,  incident  ray;  x  d,  refracted  ray, 
if  the  5<econd  medium  be  denser  than 
the  flrHt;  a*  gr,  refracted  ray,  if  the 
second  medium  is  less  refractive  than 
the  first.  The  reflect**d  ray  is  not 
represented,  but  would  make  an  anj^le 
with  C X,  pqiial  to  the  sn«rle  ax  C, 
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The  shorter  the  oscillation  periods  of  light-rays  the  more 
they  are  deviated  by  refraction.     Hence  mixed  light  when 


"-sj 


B 

Fto.  146.— Diafirram  iUnstratlng  the  dispersion  of  mixed  light  bj  a  prism. 

sent  through  a  prism  is  spread  out,  and  decomposed  into  its 
simple  constituents.  For  let  a  x  (Fig.  146)  be  a  ray  of  mixed 
light  composed  of  a  set  of  short  and  a  set  of  long  ethereal 
waves.  When  it  falls  on  the  surface  A  B  of  the  prism,  that 
portion  which  enters  will  be  refracted  towards  the  normal 
B  Dy  but  the  short  waves  more  than  the  longer.  Hence  the 
former  will  take  the  direction  x  y,  and  the  latter  the  direc- 
tion X  z.  On  emerging  from  the  prism  both  rays  will  again 
be  refracted,  but  now  from  the  normals  F  y  and  O  Zy  since 
the  light  is  passing  from  a  more  to  a  less  refracting  medium. 
Again  the  ray  x  y,  made  up  of  shorter  waves,  will  be  most 
deviated,  as  in  the  direction  y  v,  and  the  long  waves  less,  in 
the  direction  z  r.  If  a  screen  were  put  at  S  S%  we  would  re- 
ceive on  it  at  separate  points,  v  and  r,  the  two  simple  lights 
which  were  mixed  together  in  the  compound  incident  ray 
a  X,    Such  a  separation  of  light-rays  is  called  dispersion. 

Ordinary  white  light,  such  as  that  of  the  sun,  is  composed 
of  ethereal  vibrations  of  every  rate,  mixed  together.  When 
such  light  is  sent  through  a  prism  it  gives  a  continuous  band 
of  light-rays,  known  as  the  solar  spectrum,  reaching  from  the 
least  refracted  to  the  most  refracted  and  shortest  waves.  The 
exceptions  to  this  statement  due  to  Franenhofer^s  lines  (see 
Physics)  are  unessential  for  our  present  purpose.  All  of  the 
simple  lights  into  which  the  compound  solar  light  is  thus 
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separated  do  not,  however^  excite  in  us  visual  sensations  when 
they  fall  into  the  eye^  but  only  certain  middle  ones.  If  solar 
light  were  used  with  the  prism,  Fig.  146,  certain  least  re- 
fracted rays  between  r  and  8'  would  not  be  seen,  nor  the 
most  refracted  between  v  and  S;  while  between  v  and  r 
would  stretch  a  luminous  baud  exciting  in  us  the  series  of 
color  sensations  from  red  (due  to  the  least  refracted  visible 
rays),  through  orange,  yellow,  green,  bright  blue,  and  indigo,  to 
violet,  which  latter  is  the  sensation  aroused  by  the  most  re- 
frangible visible  rays.  The  still  shorter  waves  beyond  the 
violet  can  only  be  seen  under  special  conditions;  they  are 
known  mainly  by  their  chemical  effects  and  are  called  the 
actinic  rays;  the  invisible  waves  beyond  the  red  exert  a 
powerful  heating  influence  and  compose  the  dark-heat  rays. 
The  eye,  as  an  organ  for  making  known  to  us  the  existence 
of  ethereal  vibrations,  has,  therefore,  only  a  limited  range. 

Befiraction  of  Light  by  Lenses.  In  the  eye  the  refract- 
ing media  have  the  form  of  lenses  thicker  in  the  centre  than 
towards  the  periphery;  and  we  may  here  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  such  converging  lenses.  If  simple  light  from  a 
point  Ay  Fig.  140,  fall  on  such  a  lens  its  rays,  emerging  on 
the  other  side,  will  take  new  directions  after  refraction  and 
meet  anew  at  a  point,  a,  after  which  they  again  diverge.  If 
a  screen,  r  r,  be  held  at  a  it  will  therefore  receive  an  image 
of  the  luminous  point  A.  For  every  converging  lens  there 
is  such  a  point  behind  it  at  which  the  rays  from  a  given  point 
in  front  of  it  meet :  the  point  of  meeting  is  called  the  conju- 
gate focus  of  the  point  from  which  the  rays  start.  If  instead 
of  a  luminous  point  a  luminous  object  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  lens  an  image  of  the  object  will  be  formed  at  a  certain 
distance  behind  it,  for  all  rays  proceeding  from  one  point  of 
the  object  will  meet  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  that  point  be- 
hind. The  image  is  inverted,  as  can  be  readily  seen  from 
j^  Fig.  147.     All  rays  from  the  point 

A  of  the  object  meet  at  the  point 
a  of  the  image;  those  from  B  at  6, 
^}xv^^^  4    ^^^^  those  from  intermediate  points 
at  intermediate  positions.     If  the 
Fro.  147.-Dia<?ramiuu8tratin(f    sinde  Icus  wcre  replaced  by  sev- 

the  formation  of  an  image  by  a  o  ,  .       ,  . 

coDvenRing  lens.  eral  Combined  so  as  to  form  an 

optical  system  the  general  result  would  be  the  same,  provided 
the  system  were  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  peripherj. 
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The  Camera  Obeoura,  as  used  by  photographers,  is  an  in- 
strument which  serves  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  images 
by  conyerging  systems  of  lenses  It  consists  of  a  box  blackened 
inside  and  naving  on  its  front  face  a  tube  containing  the 
lenses;  the  posterior  wall  is  made  of  ground  glass.  If  the 
front  of  the  instrument  be  directed  on  exterior  objects,  in- 
verted and  diminished  images  of  them  will  be  formed  on  the 
ground  glass;  those  images  only  are  well  defined,  at  any  one 
time,  which  are  at  such  a  distance  in  front  of  the  instrument 
that  the  conjugate  foci  of  points  on  them  fail  exactly  on  the 
glass  behind  the  lens:  objects  nearer  or  farther  off  give  con- 
fused and  indistinct  images;  but  by  altering  the  distance  be- 
tween the  lenses  and  the  ground  glass,  in  common  language 
•*  focussing  the  instrument,''  either  can  be  made  distinct.  For 
near  objects  the  lenses  must  be  farther  from  the  surface  on 
which  the  image  is  to  be  received,  and  for  distant  nearer. 
The  reason  of  this  may  readily  be  seen  from  Fig.  148.  If  the 
system  of  lenses  brings  the  parallel  rays  a  c  and  b  d,  proceed- 
ing from  an  infinitely  distant  object,  to  a  focus  at  x,  then  the 
diverging  rays  f  c  and  fd,  proceeding  from  a  nearer  point, 
will  be  harder  to  bend  round,  so  to  speak,  and  will  not  meet 
until  a  point  y,  farther  behind  the  system  than  x  is.  The 
more  divergent  the  rays,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  nearer  the  point  they  proceed  from,  the  farther  behind 
the  refracting  system  will  y  be. 


f< 


Fio.  148.~Diagnim  iHtutratfns  the  need  of  '*  focossbig  "  m  an  optical  instru- 
ment. 

The  refracting  media  of  the  eye  form  a  convergent  optical 
system,  made  up  of  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  lens,  and  vitreous 
humor.  These  four  media  are  reduced  to  three  practically, 
by  the  fact  that  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  cornea  and 
aqueous  tiumor  are  the  same,  so  that  they  act  together  as  one 
converging  lens.  The  surfaces  at  which  refraction  occurs 
are — (1)  that  between  the  air  and  the  cornea,  (2)  that  between 
the  aqueous  humor  and  the  front  of  the  lens,  (3)  that  between 
the  vitreous  humor  and  the  back  of  the  lens.    The  refractive 
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indices  of  those  media  are — the  air,  1;  the  aqueous  humor, 
1.3379;  the  lens  (aYerage)^  1.4545;  the  vitreous  humor, 
1.3379.  From  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  it  therefore 
follows  that  (Fig.  149)  the  rays  Cd  will  at  the  corneal  surface 
be  refracted  towards  the  normals  N,  I^,  and  take  the  course  d  e. 
At  the  front  of  the  lens  they  will  again  be  refracted  towards 
the  normals  to  that  surface  and  take  the  course  ef;  at  the 
back  of  the  lens,  passing  from  a  more  refracting  to  a  less  re- 
fracting medium,  they  will  be  bent  from  the  normals  iV  and 
take  the  course/^.  If  the  retina  be  there,  these  parallel  rays 
will  •  therefore  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  it.  In  the  resting 
condition  of  the  natural  eye  this  is  what  happens  to  parallel 
rays  entering  it:  and,  since  distant  objects  send  into  the  eye 
rays  which  are  practically  parallel,  such  objects  are  seen  dis- 
tinctly without  any  effort,  because  all  rays  emanating  from  a 
point  of  the  object  meet  again  in  one  point  on  the  retina. 

Accommodation.  Points  on  near  objects  send  into  the  eye 
diverging  rays:  these  therefore  would  not  come  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina  but  behind  it,  and  would  not  be  seen  distinctly, 
did  not  some  change  occur  in  the  eye;  since  we  can  see  them 


Fto.  149.— Diagram  illustrating  the  surfaces  at  whfcdi  Ught  is  refracted  in  tbeeye. 

quite  plainly  if  we  choose  (unless  they  be  very  near  indeed), 
there  must  exist  some  means  by  which  the  eye  is  focussed  or 
accommodated  for  looking  at  objects  at  difiEerent  distances. 
That  some  change  does  occur  one  can,  also,  readily  prove  by 
observing  that  we  cannot  see  distinctly,  at  the  same  moment, 
both  near  and  distant  objects.    For  example  standing  behind 
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a  loce  cnrtain,  at  a  wiDdow,  we  can  as  we  choose  look  at 
the  threads  of  the  lace  or  at  the  houses  across  the  street;  hot   ' 
when  we  look  at  the  one  we  see  the  other  ouly  indistinctly; 
and  if,  after  looking  at  the  more  distant  object,  we  look  at  the 
nearer  we  experience  a  distinct  sense  of  effort.     It  is  clear, 
then,  that  something  in  the  eye  is  different  in  the  two  cases. 
The  resting  eye,  suited  for  distinctly  seeing  distant  objects, 
might  conceivably  be  accommodated  for  near  vision  in  several 
ways.     The  refracting  indices  of  its  media  miglit  be  in- 
creased; that  of  course  does  not  happen;  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  media  are  the  same  in  both  cases:  or  the  dis- 
tance of  the  retina  from  the  refracting  snrfacea  might  be  in- 
creased, for  example  by  compression  of  the  eyeball  by  the 
muscles  around  it;  however,  experiment  shows  that  changes 
of  accommodation  can,  by  stimulating  the  third  cranial  nerve, 
be  brouglit  about  in  the  fresh  excised  eyes  of  animals  from 
which  the  muscles  lying  outside  the  eyeball  have  been  re- 
moved, in  which  no  such  compression  is  possible ;  we  are  thus 
reduced  to  the  third  explanation,  that  the  refracting  surfaces, 
or  some  of  them,  become  more  curved,  and  so  bring  diverging 
rays  sooner  to  a  focus;  for  a  lens  of  smaller  curvature  is  more 
converging  than  one  of  greater  curvature  composed  of  the 
same  material.     Observation  shows  that  this  is  what  actually 
happens:  the  corneal  surface  remains  unchanged  when  a  near 
object  is  looked  at  after  a  distant  one,  but 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  con- 
siderably  more  convex  and   the  posterior 
slightly  so.    As  already  pointed  out,  when 
light  meets  the  separating  surface  of  two 
media  some  is  reflected  and  some  refracted. 
If,  therefore,   a  person   he   taken   into  a 
dark  room  and  a  candle  be  held  on  one  side 
of  his  eye  while  he  looks  at  a  distant  object,    .|^;  ^I'^diS: 
an  observer  can  see  three  images  of  the  flame    nJUJJj  TJo,^*^,.  J^ 
in  his  pupil,  due  to  that  portion  of  the  light    i'^n>'g'n«ii«<»f  n>» 
reflected  from  the    surfaces  between   the 
media.     One  image  (a,  Fig.  150)  is  erect  and  bright,  reflected 
from  the  convex  mirror  formed  by  the  cornea;  the  next,  b,  is 
dimmer  and  also  erect;  it  comes  from  the  front  of  the  lens. 
The  third,  c,  is  dim  and  inverted,  being  reflected  from  the 
«oncave  mirror  (see  Physics)  formed  by  the  back  of  the  lens. 
When  the  curvature  of  a  curved  mirror  is  altered  the  size  of 
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the  image  reSected  from  it  is  also  altered,  becoming  smaller 
wheo  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  is  lessened  and 
vice  versa.  If  the  three  images  be  carefully  watched  while 
the  observed  eye  looks  at  a  iiear  object  in  the  same  line  as  the 
distant  point  previously  looked  at,  it  is  seen  that  the  image 
due  to  corneal  reflection  remains  unchanged;  that  due  to  light 
from  the  front  of  the  lens  becomes  smaller  and  brighter;  the 
image  from  the  back  of  the  lens  also  becomes  very  slightly 
smaller.  The  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  front  of  the 
lena  can  be  calculated  from  the  change  in  size  of  the  image 
reflected  from  it  when  the  eye  changes  from  distant  to  near 
accommodation.  When  a  distant  object  is  looked  at  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  10  mm.  (|  inch),  when  a  very  near 
about  6  mm.  {^s  inch),  and  this  change  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  normal  eye. 

When  the  eye  is  focassed  for  seeing  a  near  object  the  cir- 
cular muscle  of  the  iris  contracts,  narrowing  the  pupil,  bat  this 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  accommodation. 

Accommodation  is  brought,  about  mainly  by  the  ciliary 
muscle  (Fig.  151).  In  the  resting  eye  it  is  relaxed  and  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  is  taut,  and,  pulling  on  its 
edge,  drags  it  out  laterally  a  little  and  flattens  its  sarfacee. 


— _ mot*eei»iiii]odktlon;D 
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especially  the  anterior,  since  the  ligament  ia  attached  a  little 
in  front  of  the  edge.  To  see  a  nearer  object  the  ciliary  muscle 
is  contracted,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  ita  contraction 
slackens  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  then  the  elastic  lens, 
relieved  from  the  latenj  drag,  bulges  oat  a  little  in  the  centre. 
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Short  Sight  and  Long  Sight.  In  the  eye  the  range  of 
accommodation  is  very  great,  allowing  the  rays  from  points 

infinitely  distant  up  to  those  from      

points  about  eight  inches  in  front  a 

of  the  eye  to  be  brought  to  a      

focus  on  the  retina.    In  the  nor- 
mal eye  parallel  rays  meet  on  the      

retina  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is      

completely  relaxed  {A,  Fig.  152).  ^— — — 

Such  eyes  are  emmetropic.    In  ___^_ 

other  eyes  the  eyeball  is  too  loug  c 

from  before  back;  in  the  resting      — 

state  parallel  rays  meet  in  front  p,^  ,8e._Di«ijram  iw.^^^^  the 

of  the  retina  (5).    Persons  with  '^^^^X^'HS.'H'^^^i^'^l 

such    eyes,   therefore,  cannot  see    «nd  a  hypermetropic  (O  eye. 

distant  objects  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  diverging  (con- 
cave) spectacles;  they  are  short-sighted  or  myopic.  Or  the 
eyeball  may  be  too  short  from  before  back;  then,  in  the  rest- 
ing state,  parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  behind  the 
retina  {C).  To  see  even  infinitely  distant  objects,  such  per- 
sons must  therefore  use  their  accommodating  apparatus  to 
increase  the  converging  power  of  the  lens;  and  when  objects 
are  near  they  cannot,  with  the  greatest  effort,  bring  the  di- 
vergent rays  proceeding  from  them  to  a  focus  soon  enough. 
To  get  distinct  retinal  images  of  near  objects  they  therefore 
need  converging  (convex)  spectacles.  Such  eyes  are  called 
hypermetropicy  or  in  common  language  long-sighted. 

Hygienic  Bemarks.  Since  muscular  effort  is  needed  by 
the  normal  eye  to  see  near  objects,  it  is  clear  why  the  pro- 
longed contemplation  of  such  is  more  fatiguing  than  looking 
at  more  distant  things.  If  the  eye  be  hypermetropic  still 
more  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case,  for  then  the  ciliary  muscle 
has  no  rest  when  the  eye  is  used,  and  to  read  a  book  at  a  dis- 
tance such  that  enough  light  is  reflected  from  it  into  the  eye 
in  order  to  enable  the  letters  to  be  seen  at  all,  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  accommodation.  Such  persons  complain 
that  they  can  read  well  enough  for  a  time,  but  soon  fail  to  be 
able  to  see  distinctly.  This  kind  of  weak  sight  should  always 
lead  to  examination  of  the  eyes  by  an  oculist,  to  see  if 
glasses  are  needed;  otherwise  severe  neuralgic  pains  about 
the  eyes  are  apt  to  come  on,  and  the  overstrained  organ 
may  be  permanently  injured.    Old  persons  are  apt  to  have 
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8uch  eyes;  but  yonng  children  frequently  also  possess  them, 
and  if  so  shoald  at  once  be  provided  with  spectacles. 

Short-sighted  eyes  appear  to  be  much  more  common  now 
than  formerly,  especially  in  those  given  to  literary  pursuits. 
Myopia  is  rare  among  those  who  cannot  read  or  who  live 
mainly  oat  of  doors.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  lead  to  permanent 
injury  of  the  eye  as  is  the  opposite  condition,  but  the  effort 
to  see  distinctly  objects  a  little  distant  is  apt  to  produce  head- 
aches and  other  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion.  If  the 
myopia  become  gradually  worse  the  eyes  should  be  rested  for 
several  months.  Short-sighted  persons  are  apt  to  have,  or 
acquire,  peculiarities  of  appearance:  their  eyes  are  often 
prominent,  indicative  of  the  abnormal  length  of  the  eyeball. 
They  also  get  a  habit  of  screwing '^  up  the  eyelids,  probably 
an  indication  of  an  effort  to  compress  the  eyeball  from  before 
back  so  that  distant  objects  may  be  better  seen.  They  often 
stoop,  too,  from  the  necessity  of  getting  their  eyes  near  ob- 
jects they  want  to  see.  The  acquirement  of  such  habits  may 
be  usually  prevented  by  the  use  of  proper  glasses.  On  the 
other  hand  '^  it  is  said  that  myopia  even  induces  peculiarities 
of  character,  and  that  myopes  are  usually  unsuspicious  and 
easily  pleased ;  being  unable  to  observe  many  little  matters  in 
the  demeanor  or  expression  of  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, which,  being  noticed  by  those  of  quicker  sight,  might 
induce  feelings  of  distrust  or  annoyance. '^ 

In  old  age  the  lens  loses  some  of  its  elasticity  and  becomes 
more  rigid.  This  leads  to  the  long-sightedness  of  old  people, 
known  as  presbyopia.  The  stiffer  lens  does  not  become  as 
convex  as  it  did  in  early  life,  when  the  ciliary  muscle  con- 
tracts and  the  suspensory  ligament  is  relaxed.  A  special 
effort  of  accommodation  is  therefore  needed  in  order  to  adapt 
the  eye  to  see  near  objects  distinctly;  and  convex  glasses  are 
required. 

In  all  forms  of  deficient  accommodation  too  strong  glasses 
will  injure  the  eyes  irreparably,  increasing  the  defects  they 
are  intended  to  relieve.  Skilled  advice  should  therefore  be 
invariably  obtained  in  their  selection,  except  perhaps  in  the 
long-sightedness  of  old  age,  when  the  sufferer  may  tolerably 
safely  select  for  himself  any  glasses  that  allow  him  to  read 
easily  a  book  about  30  centimeters  (12  inches)  from  the  eye. 
As  age  advances  stronger  lenses  must  usually  be  obtained. 

Optloal  Defects  of  the  Eye.    The  eye,  though  it  answen 
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admirably  as  a  physiological  instrument^  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect optically;  not  nearly  so  good,  for  example,  as  a  good 
microscope  objective.     The  main  defects  in  it  are  due  to — 

1.  Chromatic  Aberration.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  more  refran- 
gible than  those  at  the  red  end.  Hence  they  are  brought  to  a 
focus  sooner.  The  light  emanating  from  a  point  on  a  white 
object  does  not,  therefore,  all  meet  in  one  point  on  the  retina; 
but  the  violet  rays  come  to  a  focus  first,  then  the  indigo,  and 
so  on  to  the  red,  farthest  back  of  all.  If  the  eye  is  accommo- 
dated so  as  to  bring  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  parallel  red  rays, 
then  violet  rays  from  the  same  source  will  meet  half  a  milli- 
meter in  front  of  it,  and  crossing  and  diverging  there  make 
a  little  violet  circle  of  diffusion  around  the  red  point  on  the 
retina.  In  optical  instruments  this  defect  is  remedied  by 
combining  together  lenses  made  of  different  kinds  of  glass; 
such  compound  lenses  are  called  achromatic. 

The  general  result  of  chromatic  aberration,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  bad  opera-glass,  is  to  cause  colored  borders  to  appear 
around  the  edges  of  the  images  of  objects.  In  the  eye  W0 
usually  do  not  notice  such  borders  unless  we  especially  look 
for  them;  but  if,  while  a  white  surface  is  looked  at,  the  edge 
of  an  opaque  body  be  brought  in  front  of  the  eye  so  as  to 
cover  half  the  pupil,  colorations  will  be  seen  at  its  margin. 
If  accommodation  be  inexact  they  appear  also  when  the 
boundary  between  a  white  and  a  black  surface  is  observed. 
The  phenomena  due  to  chromatic  aberration  are  much  more 
easily  seen  if  light  containing  only  red  and  violet  rays  be  used 
instead  of  white  light  containing  all  the  rays  of  intermediate 
refrangibility.  Ordinary  blue  glass  only  lets  through  these  two 
kinds  of  rays.  If  a  bit  of  it  be  placed  over  a  very  small  hole 
in  an  opaque  shutter  and  sunlight  be  admitted  through  the 
hole,  it  will  be  found  that  with  one  accommodation  (that  for 
the  red  rays)  a  red  point  is  seen  with  a  violet  border,  and 
with  another  (that  at  which  violet  rays  are  brought  to  a  fociis 
on  the  retina)  a  violet  point  is  seen  with  a  red  aureole. 

2.  Spherical  Aberration.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  state 
that  ordinary  lenses  bring  to  a  focus  in  one  point  behind  them 
rays  proceeding  from  a  point  in  front,  even  when  these  are 
all  of  the  same  refrangibility.  Convex  lenses  whose  surfaces 
are  segments  of  spheres,  as  are  those  of  the  eye,  bring  to  a 
focus  sooner  the  rays  which  pass  through  their  margiaal  than 
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those  paseing  thiough  their  central  ports.  If  rays  proceeding 
from  a  point  aud  traversing  the  lateral  part  of  a  lens  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  any  point,  then  those  passing  throngb 
the  centre  of  the  lens  will  not  meet  until  a  little  beyond  that 
point.  If  the  retina  receiye  the  image  formed  by  the  periph- 
eral rayB  the  others  will  form  around  this  a  small  luminoua 
circle  of  light — such  as  would  be  formed  by  sections  of  the 
cones  of  converging  rays  in  Fig.  140,  taken  a  little  in  front 
of  r  r.  This  defect  exists  in  all  glass  lenses,  as  it  is  found 
iiiipoBsible  in  practice  to  grind  them  of  the  non-spherical 
curvatures  necessary  to  avoid  it.  In  our  eyes  its  effect  is  to 
a  large  extent  corrected  in  the  following  ways — {a)  The 
opaque  iris  cuts  off  many  of  the  external  and  more  strongly 
refracted  rays,  preventing  them  from  reaching  the  retina, 
(b)  The  outer  layers  of  the  Jens  are  less  refracting  than  the 
central;  hence  the  rays  passing  through  its  peripheral  parts 
are  less  refracted  than  those  past^ing  nearer  its  axis. 

3.  Irregularities  in  Curvalure.    The  refracting  surfaces 
of  our  eyes  are  not  even  truly  spherical;  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  cornea,  which  is  very  rarely  curved  to  the  same 
extent  in  its  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters.     Suppose  the 
vertical  meridian  to  be  the  most  curved;  then  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  points  along  a  vertical  line  will  be  brought  to  a 
focus  sooner  than  those  from  points  on  a  horizontal  line.     If 
the  eye  is  accommodated  to  see  distinctly  the  vertical  line,  it 
will  see   indistinctly  the   horizontal  and  vice  versa.      Few 
people  therefore  see  equally  clearly  at  once  two  lines  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles.     The  phenomenon  is  most  obvi- 
ous, however,  when  a  series  of 
concentric  circles  (Fig.  153)  ia 
looked  at :  then  when  the  lines 
appear  sharp  along  some  sec- 
tors, they  are  dim  along  the 
rest.  When  this  defect,  known 
as  astigmatism,  is  marked  it 
causes  serious  troubles  of  vis- 
ion  and   requires    peculiarly 
shaped  glasses  to  counteract 
it. 

4.    Opaque  Bodies  in  t/te 

FiQ.iu.  Refracting  Media.      In  diti- 

eased   eyes   the  lens   may    be  opaqne   (cataract)   and  nend 
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remoTal;  or  opacities  from  ulcers  or  wounds  may  exist 
on  the  cornea.  But  even  in  the  best  eye  there  are  apt  to  be 
small  opaque  bodies  in  the  vitreous  humor  causing  musccB 
volitantes;  that  is^  the  appearance  of  minute  bodies  floating 
in  space  outside  the  eye,  but  changing  their  position  when 
the  position  of  the  eye  changes,  by  which  fact  their  origin  in 
internal  causes  may  be  recognized.  Many  persons  never  see 
them  until  their  attention  is  called  to  their  sight  by  some 
weakness  of  it,  and  then  they  think  they  are  new  phenomena. 
Visual  phenomena  due  to  causes  in  the  eye  itself  are  called 
entoptic;  the  most  interesting  are  those  due  to  the  retinal 
blood-vessels  (Ohap.  XXXIII.).  Tears,  or  bits  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  Meibomian  glands,  on  the  front  of  the  eyeball 
often  cause  distant  luminous  objects  to  look  like  ill-define4 
luminous  bands  or  patches  of  various  shape.  The  cause  of 
such  appearances  is  readily  recognized,  since  they  disappear 
or  are  changed  after  winking. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
THE  EYE  AS  A  SENSORY  APPARATUS. 

Tlia  Exoitation  of  the  Visual  Apparatus. — The  excitable 
Tisual  apparatus  for  each  eye  consists  of  the  retina,  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  brain-centres  connected  with  the  latter;  how- 
ever stimulated,  if  intact,  it  causes  visual  sensations.  In  the 
grest'Tnappity  of  cases  its  excitant  is  objective  light,  and  so 
WB  refer  all  stimulations  of  it  to  that  cause,  unless  we  have 
special  reason  to  know  the  contrary.  As  already  pointed 
out  pressure  on  the  eyeball  causes  a  luminous  sensation 
(phosphene),  which  suggests  itself  to  us  as  dependent  on  a 
luminous  body  situated  in  space  where  such  an  object  must 
be  in  order  to  excite  the  same  part  of  the  retina.  Since  all 
rays  of  light  penetrating  the  eye,  except  in  the  line  of  its 
long  axis,  cross  that  axis,  if  we  press  the  outer  side  of  the 
eyeball  we  get  a  visual  sensation  referred  to  a  luminous  body 
on  the  nasal  side;  if  we  press  below  we  see  the  luminous 
patch  above,  and  so  on. 

Of  course  different  rays  entering  the  eye  take  different 
paths  through  it,  but  on  general  optical  principles,  which 
cannot  here  be  detailed,  we  may  trace  all  oblique  rays  through 
the  organ  by  assuming  that  they  meet  and  leave  the  optic 
axis  at  what  are  known  as  the  nodal  points  of  the  system; 
these  {kk',  Fig.  154)  lie  near  together  in  the  lens.  If  we 
want  to  find  where  rays  of  light  from  A  will  meet  the 
retina  (the  eye  being  properly  accommodated  for  seeing  an 
object  at  that  distance)  we  draw  a  line  from  ^  to  it  (the  first 
nodal  point)  and  then  another,  parallel  to  the  first,  from  f 
(the  second  nodal  point)  to  the  retina.  The  nodal  points  of 
the  eye  lie  so  near  together  that  for  practical  purposes  we 
may  treat  them  as  one  {k,  Fig.  155),  placed  near  the  back  of 
the  lens.  By  manifold  experience  we  have  learnt  that  a 
luminous  body  {A,  Fig.  155)  which  we  see,  always  lies  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  line  joining  the  excited  part  of  the  retina^ 
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Uy  and  the  nodal  point  Jc.  Hence  any  excitation  of  that  part 
of  the  retina  makes  ns  think  of  a  luminous  body  somewhere 
on  the  line  a  A,  and^  similarly,  any  excitation  of  b,  of  a  body 


Pm.  lM.^1)la|rnim  inustratlnff  the  points  at  whfch  incident  rays  meet  the  retina. 
iae,  optic  axis  :  «,  first  nodal  point;  k',  second  nodal  point;  &,  point  where  the  Im- 
aice  of  B  would  be  formed,  were  the  eve  properly  acoommodated  for  it :  a,  the 
retinal  point  where  the  imacre  of  A  would  be  formed. 

on  the  line  b  B  or  its  prolongation.  It  is  only  other  conflict- 
ing experiences^  as  that  tirith  the  eyes  closed  external  bodies 
do  not  excite  visual  sensations,  and  the  constant  connection 


Fio.  155.— Diagrammatic  section  through  the  eyeball,    xx^  optic  axis ;  I;,  nodal 
point. 

of  the  pressure  felt  on  the  eyelid  with  the  visual  sensation, 
that  enable  us  when  we  press  the  eyeball  to  conclude  that,  in 
spite  of  what  we  seem  to  see,  the  luminous  sensation  is  not 
due  to  objective  light  from  outside  the  eye. 

The  Idio-Betiiial  Light. — The  eyelids  are  not  by  any 
means  perfectly  opaque  ;  in  ordinary  daylight  they  still  allow 
a  considerable  quantity  of  light  to  penetrate  the  eye,  as  any 
one  may  observe  by  passing  his  hand  in  front  of  the  closed 
eyes.  But  even  in  a  dark  room  with  the  eyes  completely 
covered  up  so  that  no  objective  light  can  enter  them,  there  is 
still  experienced  a  small  amount  of  visual  sensation  due  to 
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internal  oaases.  The  field  of  Tision  is  not  absolutely  dark 
but  slightly  lamioDus,  with  brighter  fleeting  patches  travers- 
ing it.  These  are  eapeciallj  noticeable,  for  example,  in  try- 
ing to  see  and  grope  one's  way  with  the  eyes  open  up  a  per- 
fectly dark  staircase.  Then  the  luminous  patches  attract 
special  attention  becanBe  they  are  apt  to  be  taken  for  the 
fiigDB  of  objective  realities;  they  become  very  manifest  when 
any  sudden  jar  of  the  Body,  due  for  eiample  to  knocking 
against  something,  occurs;  and  have  no  donbt  given  rise  to 
many  ghost  stories.  These  visual  sensations  felt  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  all  external  stimulation  of  the  eyes,  may  for  conveni- 
ence be  spoken  of  as  due  to  the  idio-retinal  light. 

The  EzoitatiOD  of  the  Visual  Apiwratua  l>y  liight. — 
Light  only  excites  the  retina  when  it  reaches  its  nerve  end 
organs,  the  rods  and  conet.     The  proofs  of  this  are  aeveraL 


1.  Light  does  not  arouse  visual  sensatifms  tohen  it  faUt 
directly  on  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Where  this  nerve 
enters  there  is  a  retinal  part  possessing  only  nerve-fibres, 
and  this  part  is  blind.  Close  the  left  eye  and  look  steadily 
with  the  right  at  the  cross  in  Fig.  156,  holding  the  book  verti- 
cally in  front  of  the  face,  and  moving  it  to  and  fro.  It  will 
be  found  that  at  about  35  centimeters  (10  inches)  off  the 
white  circle  disappears  ;  but  when  the  page  is  nearer  or 
farther,  it  is  seen.  During  the  experiment  the  gaze  must  be 
kept  fixed  on  the  cross.  There  is  thus  in  the  field  of  vision  a 
blind  spot,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  by  measurement  that  it  lies 
where  the  optic  nerve  enters. 

When  the  right  eye  is  fixed  on  the  cross,  it  is  so  directed 
that  rays  from  this  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  (y.  Fig.  157). 
The  rays  from  the  circle  then  cross  the  visual  axis  at  the 
nodal  point,  n,  and  meet  the  retina  at  o.  If  the  distance  of 
the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  from  the  paper  bey,  and  from 
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the  retina  (which  is  15mm.)  be  F,  then  the  distance^  on 
the  paper^  of  the  cross  from  the  circle  will  be 
to  the  distance  of  y  from  oaafi&toF,  Meas- 
urements made  in  this  way  show  that  the  circle 
disappears  when  its  image  is  thrown  on  the 
entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  lies  to  the  nasal 
side  of  the  yellow  spot. 

2.  The  above  experiment  having  shown  that 
light  does  not  act  directly  on  the  optic  nerve- 
fibres  any  more  than  it  does  on  any  other  nerve- 
fibres,  we  have  next  to  see  in  what  part  of  the 
retina  those  changes  do  first  occur  which  form 
the  link  between  light  and  nervous  impulses. 
I7iei/  occur  in  the  outer  part  of  the  retina,  in 
the  rods  and  cones.  This  is  proved  by  what  is 
called  Purkinje's  experiment.  Take  a  candle  in- 
to a  dark  room  and  look  at  a  surface  not  covered 
with  any  special  pattei*n,  say  a  whitewashed  wall 
or  a  plain  window-shade.  Hold  the  candle  to  the  side  of  one 
eye  and  close  to  it,  but  so  far  back  that  no  light  enters  the 
pupil  from  it;  that  is  so  far  back  that  the  flame  jast  can- 
not be  seen,  but  so  that  a  strong  light  is  thrown  on  the  white 
of  the  eye  as  fai*  back  as  possible.  Then  move  the  candle  a 
little  to  and  fro.  The  surface  looked  at  will  appear  luminous 
with  reddish-yellow  light,  and  on  it  will  be  seen  dark  branch- 
ing lines  which  are  the  shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Now 
in  order  that  these  shadows  may  be  seen  the  parts  on  which 
the  light  acts  must  be  behind  the  vessels,  that  is  in  the  outer 
layers  of  the  retina  since  the  blood  vessels  lie  in  its  inner 
strata.  The  experiment  may  be  more  satisfactorily  performed 
by  getting  another  person  to  focus  with  a  lens  the  light  of 
the  candle  as  a  bright  spot  as  far  back  as  possible  on  the  white 
of  the  observer's  eye. 

If  the  light  be  kept  steady  the  vascular  shadows  soon  dis- 
a;)pear  ;  in  order  to  continue  to  see  them  the  candle  must  be 
kept  moving.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may  readily  be 
made  clear  by  fixing  the  eyes  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  on  the 
dot  of  an'^i'^  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  this  page  :  at 
first  the  distinction  between  the  slightly  luminous  black 
letters  and  the  highly  luminous  white  page  is  very  obvious  ; 
in  other  words,  the  different  sensations  arising  from  the 
strongly  and  the  feebly  excited  areas  of  the  retina.    But  if 
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the  glance  do  not  be  allowed  to  wander,  very  soon  the  letters 
become  indistinct  and  at  last  disappear  altogether  ;  the  whole 
page  looks  uniformly  grayish.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
powerful  stimulation  of  the  retina  by  the  light  reflected  from 
the  white  part  of  the  page  soon  fatigues  the  part  of  the  visual 
apparatus  it  acts  upon  ;  and  as  this  fatigue  progresses  the 
stimulus  produces  less  and  less  effect.  The  parts  of  the 
retina,  on  the  other  hand,  which  receive  light  only  from  the 
black  letters  are  but  little  stimulated  and  retain  much  of  their 
original  excitability,  so  that,  at  last,  the  feebler  excitation  act- 
ing upon  these  more  irritable  parts  produces  as  much  sensa- 
tion as  the  stronger  stimulus  acting  upon  the  fatigued  parts; 
and  the  letters  become  indistinguishable.  To  see  them  con- 
tinuously we  must  keep  shifting  the  eyes  so  that  the  parts  of 
the  visual  apparatus  are  alternately  fatigued  and  rested,  and 
the  general  irritability  of  the  whole  is  kept  about  the  same. 
So,  in  Purkinje^s  experiment,  if  the  position  of  the  shadows 
remain  the  same,  the  shaded  part  of  the  retina  soon  becomes 
more  irritable  than  the  more  excited  unshaded  parts,  and  ita 
relative  increase  of  irritability  makes  up  for  the  less  light 
falling  on  it,  so  that  the  shadows  cease  to  be  perceived.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  do  not  see  the  retinal  vessels  under  ordi> 
nary  circumstances.  When  light,  as  usual,  enters  the  eye 
from  front  through  the  pupil  the  shadows  always  fall  on  the 
same  parts  of  the  retina,  and  these  parts  are  thus  kept  suffi- 
ciently more  excitable  than  the  rest  to  make  up  for  the  less  light 
reaching  them  through  the  vessels.  To  see  the  latter  we 
must  throw  the  light  into  the  eye  in  an  unusual  direction, 
not  through  the  pupil  but  laterally  through  the  sclerotic.    If 

r.  Fig.  158,  be  the  section  of  a  retinal 
vessel,  ordinarily  its  shadow  will  fall 
at  some  point  on  a  line  prolonged 
through  it  from  the  centre  of  the  pupiL 
If  a  candle  flame  be  held  opposite  h  it 
illuminates  that  part  of  the  sclerotic 
and  from  there  light  radiates  and  illu- 
mines the  interior  of  the  eye.  The 
resulting  sensation  we  refer  to  light 
entering  the  eye  in  the  usual  manner 
through  the  pupil,  and  accordingly  see 
the  surface  we  look  at  as  if  it  were  illuminated.  The  shadow 
of  tr,  is  now  cast  on  an  unusual  spot  c,  and  we  see  it  as  if  at  the 
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point  d  on  the  wall,  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  joining 
the  nodal  pointy  Jc,  of  the  eye  with  c.  If  the  candle  be  moved 
so  as  to  illuminate  the  point  V  of  the  sclerotic^  the  shadow  of 
V  will  be  cast  on  c^  and  will  accordingly  seem  on  the  wall  to 
move  from  d  to  d\  It  is  clear  that  if  we  know  how  far  b  is 
from  b\  how  far  the  wall  is  from  the  eye,  and  how  far  the 
nodal  point  is  from  the  retina  (15  mm.  or  0.6  inch),  and 
measure  the  distance  on  the  wall  from  d  to  d\  we  can  calcu- 
late how  far  c  is  from  c' :  and  then  how  far  the  vessel  throwing 
the  shadow  must  be  in  front  of  the  retinal  parts  perceiving 
it.  In  this  way  it  is  found  that  the  part  seeing  the  shadow, 
that  is  the  layer  on  which  light  acts,  is  just  about  as  far  be- 
hind the  retinal  vessels  as  the  main  vascular  trunks  of  the 
retina  are  in  front  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  that  layer  that  the  light  initiates  those  changes  which 
give  rise  to  nervous  impulses  ;  which  is  further  made  obvious 
by  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  most  acute  vision  isthe  fovea  cen- 
tralis, where  only  this  layer  and  the  cone-fibres  diverging 
from  it  are  present.  When  we  want  to  see  anything  dis- 
tinctly we  always  turn  our  eyes  so  that  its  image  shall  fall  on 
the  centres  of  the  yellow  spots. 

The  Vision  Purple.  How  light  acts  in  the  retina  so  as  to 
produce  nerve  stimuli  is  still  uncertain.  Recent  observations 
show  that  it  produces  chemical  changes  in  the  rod  and  cone 
layer,  and  seemed  at  first  to  indicate  that  its  action  was  to 
produce  "substances  which  were  chemical  excitants  of  nerve- 
fibres  ;  but  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
chemical  changes  play  some  important  part  in  vision,  what 
tUeir  rdle  may  be  is  at  present  quite  obscure.  If  a  perfectly 
fresh  retina  be  excised  rapidly,  its  outer  layers  will  be  found 
of  a  rich  purple  color.  In  daylight  this  rapidly  bleaches,  but 
in  the  dark  persists  even  when  putrefaction  has  set  in.  In 
pure  yellow  light  it  also  remains  unbleached  a  long  time,  but 
in  other  lights  disappears  at  different  rates.  If  a  rabbit^s  eye 
be  fixed  immovably  and  exposed  so  that  an  image  of  a  window 
is  focused  on  the  same  part  of  its  retina  for  some  time,  and 
then  the  eye  be  rapildy  excised  in  the  dark  and  placed  in 
solution  of  potash  alum,  a  colorless  image  of  the  window  is 
found  on  the  retina,  surrounded  by  the  visual  purple  of  the 
rest  which  is,  through  the  alum,  fixed  or  rendered  incapable 
of  change  by  light.  Photographs,  or  optograms,  are  thus  ob- 
tained which  differ  from  the  photographer^s  in  that  he  uses 
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light  to  produce  chemical  changes  which  give  rise  to  colored 
bodies,  while  here  the  reverse  is  the  case.  If  the  eye  be  not 
rapidly  excised  and  put  in  the  alum  after  its  exposure,  the 
optogram  will  disappear  ;  the  vision  purple  being  rapidly  re- 
generated at  the  bleached  part.  This  reproduction  of  it  is 
due  mainly  to  the  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina, 
which  in  Jiving  eyes  exposed  to  light  thrust  long  processes 
between  the  rods  and  cones.  Portions  of  frogs'  retinas  raised 
from  this,  bleach  more  rapidly  than  those  left  in  contact  with 
it,  but  become  soon  purple  again  if  let  fall  back  upon  the 
pigment-cells.  Experiments  show,  however,  that  animals 
(frogs)  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  bright  light  may  have 
their  retinas  completely  bleached  and  still  see  very  well ;  they 
can  still  unerringly  catch  flies  that  come  within  their  reach  ; 
and  they  can  also  distinguish  colors,  or  at  least  some  colors, 
as  green.  Moreover,  the  vision  purple  is  only  found  in  the 
outer  segments  of  the  rods  ;  there  is  none  in  the  cones,  and 
yet  these  alone  exist  in  the  yellow  spot  of  the  human  eye, 
which  is  the  seat  of  most  acute  vision;  and  animals,  such  as 
snakes,  which  have  only  cones  in  the  retina,  possess  no  vision 
purple  and  nevertheless  see  very  well. 

It  may  be  that  other  bodies  exist  in  the  retina  which  are 
also  chemically  changed  by  light,  but  the  changes  of  which 
are  not  accompanied  by  alterations  in  color  which  we  can  see; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  vision  purple,  seeing  might  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  these,  which  may  be  less  quickly 
destroyed  by  light  and  so  still  persist  in  the  bleached  retinas 
of  the  frogs  above  mentioned.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
question  of  the  part,  if  any,  played  in  vision  by  such  bodies 
must  be  left  an  open  one  :  and  the  possibility  that  the  rods 
and  cones  form  an  apparatus  which  directly  converts  ethereal 
vibrations  into  nerve  stimuli  without  any  intervening  chemi- 
cal process  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Intensity  of  Visual  Sensations.  Light  considered  as 
a  form  of  energy  may  vary  in  quantity  ;  physiologically,  also, 
we  distinguish  quantitative  differences  in  light  as  degrees  of 
brightness,  but  the  connection  between  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation  excited  and  the  quantity  of  energy  represented  by 
the  stimulating  light  is  not  a  direct  one.  In  the  first  place, 
some  rays  excite  our  visual  apparatus  more  powerfully  than 
others  :  a  given  amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  yellow  light, 
for  example,  causes  more  powerful  visual  sensations  than  the 
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same  quantity  of  energy  in  the  form  of  violet  light;  and  ultra- 
violet  rays  only  become  visible,  and  then  very  faintly,  when 
all  others  are  suppressed ;  but  if  they  be  passed  through  some 
fluorescent  substance  (see  Physics),  such  as  an  acid  solution 
of  quinine  sulphate,  which,  without  altering  the  amount  of 
energy,  turns  it  into  ethereal  oscillations  of  a  longer  period, 
then  the  light  becomes  readibly  perceptible. 

Even  with  light-rays  of  the  same  oscillation  period  our  sen- 
sation is  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  energy  in  the 
light;  to  the  amount  of  heat,  for  example,  to  which  it  would 
give  rise  if  all  transformed  into  it.  If  objective  light  increase 
gradually  in  amount  oar  sensation  increases  also,  up  to  a  limit 
beyond  which  it  does  not  go,  no  matter  how  strong  the  light 
becomes;  but  the  increase  of  sensation  takes  place  far  more 
slowly  than  that  of  the  light,  in  accordance  with  the  psycho- 
physical law  already  mentioned.  If  we  call  the  amount  of 
light  given  out  by  a  single  candle  a,  then  that  emitted  by  two 
candles  will  be  2a;  and  so  on.  If  the  amount  of  sensation 
excited  by  the  single  candle  be  A,  then  that  due  to  two  can- 
dles will  not  be  2A,  and  that  by  three  will  be  far  less  than  3 A, 
If  a  white  surface,  P,  Fig  159,  be  illuminated  by  a  candle  at 
c  and  another  elsewhere,  and  a  rod,  o,  be  placed  so  as  to  in- 
tercept the  light  from  c,  but  not 
that  from  the  other  candle,  we  see 
clearly  a  shadow,  since  our  eyes 
recognize  the  difference  in  luminos- 
ity of  this  part  of  the  paper,  reflect- 
ing light  from  one  candle  only,  from 
that  of  the  rest  which  is  illuminated 

by  two:  that  is  we  can  tell  the  sensation  due  to  the  stimulus 
a  from  that  due  to  the  stimulus  2a.)  If  now  a  bright  lamp  be 
brought  in  and  placed  alongside,  and  its  light  be  physically 
equal  to  that  of  10  candles,  we  cease  to  perceive  the  shadow  s. 
We  find  the  sensation  aroused  by  objective  light  =  12^  (due 
to  the  lamp  and  two  candles)  cannot  be  told  from  that  due  to 
light  =  11a;  although  the  difference  of  objective  light  is  still 
la  as  before.  Most  persons  must  have  observed  illustrations 
of  this.  Sitting  in  a  room  with  three  lights  not  unfrequently 
some  object  so  intercepts  the  light  from  two  as  to  cast  on  the 
wall  two  shadows  which  partly  overlap.  Where  the  shadows 
overlap  the  wall  gets  light  only  from  the  third  candle;  around 
that,  where  each  shadow  is  separate,  it  is  illuminated  by  this 
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and  one  other  candle;  and  the  wall  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  shadows  by  all  three.  Objectively,  therefore,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  deep  shadow  and  half  shadow  is  that 
between  the  light  of  one  candle  and  that  of  two.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  half  shadows  and  the  wall  around  is  that 
between  the  light  of  two  and  three  candles.  Bat  as  a  matter 
of  sensation  the  difference  between  the  half  shadow  and  the 
full  shadow  seems  much  greater  than  that  between  the 
half  shadow  and  the  rest  of  the  wall;  in  other  words  the 
difference,  a,  between  a  and  2a,  is  a  more  efficient  stimulus 
than  the  same  difference,  a,  between  2a  and  3a.  Wiien  the 
total  stimulus  increases  the  same  absolute  difference  is  less 
felt  or  may  be  entirely  unperceived.  An  example  of  this 
which  every  one  will  recognize  is  afforded  by  the  invisibility 
of  the  stars  in  daytime. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  total  stimulus  increases  or  de- 
creases the  same  fractional  difference  of  the  whole  is  per- 
ceived with  the  same  ease;  i.«.,  excites  the  same  amount  of 
sensation.  In  reading  a  book  by  lamplight  we  perceive 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  light  reflected 
from  the  black  letters  and  the  white  page.  If  we  call  the 
total  lamplight  reflected  by  the  blank  parts  10a  and  that  by 
the  letters  2a,  we  may  say  we  perceive  with  a  certain  distinct- 
ness a  luminous  difference  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole. 
If  we  now  take  the  book  into  the  daylight  the  total  light  re- 
flected from  the  letters  and  the  unprinted  part  of  the  page 
increases,  but  in  the  same  proportion.  Say  the .  one  now  is 
50a  and  the  other  10a;  although  the  absolute  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  now  40a  instead  of  8a  we  do  not  see  the 
letters  any  more  plainly  than  before.  The  smallest  difference 
in  luminous  intensity  which  we  can  perceive  is  about  ^^  of 
the  whole,  for  all  the  range  of  lights  we  use  in  carrying  on 
our  ordinary  occupations.  For  strong  lights  the  smallest  per- 
ceptible fraction  is  considerably  greater;  flnally  we  reach  a 
limit  where  no  increase  in  brightness  is  felt.  For  weak 
illumination  the  sensation  is  more  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
total  differences  of  the  objective  light.  Thus  in  a  dark  room 
an  object  reflecting  all  the  little  light  that  reaches  it  appears 
almost  twice  as  bright  as  one  reflecting  only  half;  in  a 
stronger  light  it  would  so  appear.  Bright  objects  in  general 
obscurity  thus  appear  unnaturally  bright  when  compared 
with  things  about  them,  and  indeed  often  look  self-luminous. 
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A  cat's  eyes,  for  example,  are  said  to  ''shine  in  the  dark'*; 
and  painters  to  produce  moonlight  effects  always  make  the 
bright  parts  of  a  picture  relatively  brighter,  when  compared 
with  things  about  them,  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  snnny 
scene  were  to  be  represented ;  by  a  relutively  excessive  use  of 
white  pigment  they  produce  the  relatively  great  brightness  of 
those  things  which  are  seen  at  all  in  the  general  obscurity  of 
a  moonlight  landscape. 

The  Duration  of  Luminous  SensationB.— This  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  stimulus,  a  fact  taken  advantage  of  in  mak- 
ing fireworks :  an  ascending  rocket  produces  the  sensation  of 
a  trail  of  light  extending  far  behind  the  position  of  the  bright 
part  of  the  rocket  itself  at  the  moment,  because  the  sensation 
aroused  by  it  in  a  lower  part  of  its  course  still  persists.  So, 
shooting  stars  appear  to  have  luminous  tails  behind  them. 
By  rotating  rapidly  before  the  eye  a  disk  with  alternate  white 
and  black  sectors  we  get  for  each  point  of  the  retina  on 
which  a  part  of  its  image  falls,  alternating  stimulation  (due 
to  the  passage  of  white  sector)  and  rest  (when  a  black  sector 
is  passing).  If  the  rotation  be  rapid  enough  the  sensation 
aroused  is  that  of  a  uniform  gray,  such  as  would  be  produced 
if  the  white  and  black  were  mixed  and  spread  evenly  over 
the  disk.  In  each  revolution  the  eye  gets  as  much  light  as  if 
that  were  the  case,  and  is  unable  to  distinguish  that  this 
light  is  made  up  of  separate  portions  reaching  it  at  intervals : 
the  stimulation  due  to  each  lasts  until  the  next  begins  and  so 
all  are  fused  together.  If,  while  looking  at  the  flame,  one 
turns  out  suddenly  the  gas  in  a  room  containing  no  other 
light,  the  image  of  the  flame  persists  a  short  time  after  the 
flame  itself  is  extinguished. 

The  Localizing  Power  of  the  Retina. — As  already  pointed 
out  a  necessary  condition  of  seeing  definite  objects,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  power  of  recognizing  differences  of  light 
and  darkness,  is  that  all  light  entering  the  eye  from  one  point 
of  an  object  shall  be  focused  on  one  point  of  the  retina. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  of  any  use  had  we  not  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  the  stimulation  of  one  part  of  the  retina 
from  that  of  another  part.  This  power  the  visual  apparatus 
possesses  in  a  very  high  degree;  while  with  the  skin  we  can- 
not distinguish  from  one,  two  points  touching  it  less  than  1 
mm.  (^  inch)  apart,  with  our  eyes  we  can  distinguish  two 
points  whose  retinal  images  are  not  more  than  .004  mm. 
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(.00016  inch)  apart.  The  distance  between  the  retinal  images 
of  two  points  is  determined  by  the  '^visual  angle''  nnder 
which  they  are  seen;  this  angle  is  that  included  between 
lines  drawn  from  them  to  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye.  If  a 
and  b  (Fig.  160)  are  luminous  points,  the  image  of  a  wiU  b4 
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formed  at  a'  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  a  n  joining  a 
with  the  node^  n.  Similarly  the  image  of  b  will  be  formed 
at  b\  If  a  and  h  still  remaining  the  same  distance  apart,  be 
moved  nearer  the  eye  to  c  and  d^  then  the  visual  angle 
under  which  they  are  seen  will  be  greater  and  their  retinal 
images  will  be  farther  apart^  at  c^  and  d\  If  a  and  b  are  the 
highest  and  lowest  parts  of  an  object,  the  distance  between 
their  retinal  images  will  then  depend,  clearly,  not  only  on  the 
size  of  the  object,  but  on  its  distance  from  the  eye;  to  know 
the  discriminating  power  of  the  retina  we  must  therefore 
measure  the  visual  angle  in  each  case.  In  the  fovea  centralis 
two  objects  seen  under  a  visual  angle  of  50  to  70  seconds  can 
be  distinguished  from  one  another;  this  gives  for  the  distance 
between  the  retinal  images  that  above  mentioned,  and  corre- 
sponds pretty  accurately  to  the  diameter  of  a  cone  in  that 
part  of  the  retina.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  when 
two  images  fall  on  the  same  cone  or  on  two  contiguous  cones 
they  are  not  discriminated;  but  that  if  one  or  more  unstimu- 
lated cones  intervene  between  the  stimulated,  the  points  may 
be  perceived  as  distinct.  The  diameter  of  a  rod  or  cone,  in 
fact,  marks  the  anatomical  limit  up  to  which  we  can  by  prac- 
tice raise  our  acuteness  of  visual  discrimination;  and  in  the 
yellow  spot  which  we  constantly  use  all  our  lives  in  looking 
at  things  which  we  want  to  see  distinctly,  we  have  educated 
the  visual  apparatus  up  to  about  its  highest  power.  Else- 
where on  the  retina  our  discriminating  power  is  much  less 
and  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  yellow  spot  increases. 
This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  less  sensibility  of  those  reti- 
nal regions,  such  as,  by  other  facts,  is  proved  to  exist,  but  in 
part;,  no  doubt  is  also  due  to  a  want  of  practice.    The  mora 
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peripheral  the  retinal  region  the  less  we  have  used  it  for  such 
purposes.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  outlying  portions  of 
the  retina  are  capable  of  education  to  a  higher  discriminating 
power,  just  as  we  shall  find  the  skin  to  be  for  tactile  stimuli. 

While  we  can  tell  the  stimulation  of  an  upper  part  of  the 
retina  from  a  lower,  or  a  right  region  from  a  left,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  which  is 
upper  or  lower  or  right  or  left  in  the  ocular  image.  All  our 
visual  sensations  tell  us  is  that  they  are  aroused  at  different 
points,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  actual  positions  of  these 
on  the  ratina.  There  is  no  other  eye  behind  the  retina  look- 
ing  at  it  to  see  the  inversion  of  the  image  formed  on  it. 
Suppose  I  am  looking  at  a  pane  in  a  second-story  window 
of  a  distant  house:  its  image  will  then  fall  on  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis ;  the  line  joining  this  with  the  pane  is  called  the  visual 
axis.  The  image  of  the  roof  will  be  formed  on  a  part  of  the 
retina  below  the  fovea,  and  that  of  the  front  door  above  it.  I 
distinguish  that  the  images  of  all  these  fall  on  different  parta 
of  the  retina  in  certain  relative  positions,  and  have  learnt,  by 
the  experience  of  all  my  life,  that  when  the  image  of  any- 
thing arouses  the  sensation  due  to  excitation  of  part  of  the 
retina  below  the  fovea  the  object  is  above  my  visual  axis,  and 
vice  versa  ;  similarly  with  right  and  left.  Consequently  1  in- 
terpret the  stimulation  of  lower  retinal  regions  as  meaning 
high  objects,  and  of  right  retinal  regions  as  meaning  left  ob- 
jects, and  never  get  confused  by  the  inverted  retinal  image 
about  which  directly  I  know  nothing.  A  new-born  child, 
even  supposing  it  could  use  its  muscles  perfectly,  could  not, 
except  by  mere  chance,  reach  towards  an  object  which  it  saw; 
it  would  grasp  at  random,  not  yet  having  learnt  that  to  reach 
an  object  exciting  a  part  of  the  retina  above  the  fovea  needed 
movement  of  the  hand  towards  a  position  in  space  below  the 
visual  axis  ;  but  very  soon  it  learns  that  things  near  its  brow, 
that  is  up,  excite  certain  visual  sensations,  and  objects  below 
its  eyes  others,  and  similarly  with  regard  to  right  and  left;  in 
time  it  learns  to  interpret  retinal  stimuli  so  as  to  localize 
accurately  the  direction,  with  reference  to  its  eyes,  of  outer 
objects,  and  never  thenceforth  gets  puzzled  by  retinal  inver- 
sion. 

Color  Vision. — Sunlight  reflected  from  snow  gives  us  a 
sensation  which  we  call  white.  The  same  light  sent  through 
a  prism  and  reflected  from  a  white  surface  excites  in  us  no 
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whiie  sensation  but  a  number  of  color  sensations^  gradating 
insensibly  from  red  to  violet,  through  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue-green,  blue,  and  indigo.  The  prism  separates  from  one 
another  light-rays  of  different  periods  of  .oscillation  and  each 
ray  excites  in  us  a  colored  visual  sensation,  while  all  mixed 
together,  as  in  sunlight,  they  arouse  the  entirely  different 
sensation  of  white.  If  the  light  fall  on  a  piece  of  black 
velvet  we  get  still  another  sensation,  that  of  black;  in  this 
case  the  light-rays  are  so  absorbed  that  but  few  are  reflected 
to  the  eye  and  the  visual  apparatus  is  left  at  rest.  Physically 
black  represents  nothing:  it  is  a  mere  zero — the  absence  of 
ethereal  vibrations;  but,  in  consciousness,  it  is  as  definite  a 
sensation  as  white,  red,  or  any  other  color.  We  do  not  feel 
blackness  or  darkness  except  over  the  region  of  the  possible 
visual  field  of  our  eyes.  In  a  perfectly  dark  room  we  only 
feel  the  darkness  in  front  of  our  eyes,  and  in  the  light  there 
is  no  such  sensation  associated  with  the  back  of  our  heads  or 
the  palms  of  our  hands,  though  through  these  we  get  no 
visual  sensations.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  sensation 
of  blackness  is  not  due  to  the  mere  absence  of  luminous 
stimuli,  but  to  the  unexcited  state  of  the  retinas,  which  are 
alone  capable  of  being  excited  by  such  stimuli  when  present. 
This  fact  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  is  not  paralleled  in  any 
other  sense.  Physically,  complete  stillness  is  to  the  ear  what 
darkness  is  to  the  eye;  but  silence  impresses  itself  on  us  as 
the  absence  of  sensation,  while  darkness  causes  a  definite 
feeling  of  "  blackness." 

Young's  Theory  of  Color  Vision. — Our  color  sensations 
insensibly  fade  into  one  another;  starting  with  black  we  can 
insensibly  pass  through  lighter  and  lighter  shades  of  gray 
to  white :  or  beginning  with  green  through  darker  and  darker 
shades  of  it  to  black  or  through  lighter  and  lighter  to  white: 
or  beginning  with  red  we  can  by  imperceptible  steps  pass  to 
orange,  from  that  to  yellow  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  solar 
spectrum:  and  from  the  violet,  through  purple  and  carmine, 
we  may  get  back  again  to  red.  Black  and  white  appear  to  be 
fundamental  color  sensations  mixed  up  with  all  the  rest:  we 
never  imagine  a  color  but  as  light  or  dark,  that  is  as  more  or 
less  near  white  or  black;  and  it  is  found  that  as  the  light 
thrown  on  any  given  colored  surface  weakens,  the  shade  be- 
comes deeper  until  it  passes  into  black;  and  if  the  illumina- 
tion be  increased,  the  color  becomes  "lighter"  until  it  passes 
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into  white.  Of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  yellow  most 
easily  passes  into  white  with  strong  illumination.  Black  and 
white,  with  the  grays  which  are  mixtures  of  the  two,  thus 
seem  to  stand  apart  from  all  the  rest  as  the  fundamental 
visual  sensations,  and  the  others  alone  are  in  common  par- 
lance named  '^  colors.'^  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
power  of  differentiating  them  in  sensation  has  only  lately 
been  acquired  by  man,  and  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  has 
been  adduced  from  passages  in  the  Iliad  to  prove  that  the 
Greeks  in  Homer's  time  confused  together  colors  that  are 
very  different  to  most  modern  eyes;  at  any  rate  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  color  sense  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  practice;  women  whose  mode  of  dress  causes  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  matter,  have,  as  a  general  rule,  a  more 
acute  color  sense  than  men. 

Leaving  aside  black,  white,  gray,  and  the  various  browns 
{which  are  only  dark  tints  of  other  colors),  we  may  enumer- 
ate our  color  sensations  as  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
violet,  or  purple;  between  each  there  are,  however,  numerous 
transition  shades,  as  yellow-green,  blue-green,  etc.,  so  that 
the  number  which  shall  have  definite  names  given  to  them  is 
to  a  large  extent  arbitrary.  Of  the  above,  all  but  purple  are 
found  in  the  spectrum  given  when  sunlight  is  separated  by  a 
prism  into  its  rays  of  different  refrangibility;  rays  of  a  cer- 
tain wave-length  or  period  of  oscillation  cause  in  us  the  feel- 
ing red;  others  yellow,  and  so  on;  for  convenience  we  may 
speak  of  these  as  red,  yellow,  blue,  etc.,  rays ;  all  together,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  they  arouse  the  sensation  of  white. 
A  remarkable  fact  is  that  most  color  feelings  can  be  aroused 
in  several  ways.  White,  for  example,  not  only  by  the  above 
general  mixture,  but  red  and  blue-green  rays,  or  orange  and 
blue,  or  yellow  and  violet,  taken  in  pairs  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  acting  simultaneously  or  in  very  rapid  succession 
on  the  same  part  of  the  retina,  cause  the  sensation  of  white : 
such  colors  are  called  comple^nentary  to  one  another.  The 
mixture  may  be  made  in  several  ways;  as,  for  example,  by 
causing  the  red  and  blue-green  parts  of  the  spectrum  to 
overlap,  or  by  painting  red  and  blue-green  sectors  on  a  disk 
and  rotating  it  rapidly;  they  cannot  be  made,  however,  by 
mixing  pigments,  since  what  happens  in  such  cases  is  a  very 
complex  phenomenon.  Painters,  for  example,  are  accustomed 
to  produce  green  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow  paints,  and  some 
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may  be  inclined  to  ridicule  the  statement  that  yellow  and 
blue  when  mixed  give  white.  When,  however,  we  mix  the 
pigments  we  do  not  combine  the  sensations  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  the  matter  in  question.  Blue  paint  is  bine  because  it 
absorbs  all  the  rays  of  the  sunlight  except  the  blue  and  some 
of  the  green;  yellow  is  yellow  because  it  absorbs  all  but  the 
yellow  and  some  of  the  green,  and  when  blue  and  yellow  are 
mixed  the  blue  absorbs  all  the  distinctive  part  of  the  yellow 
and  the  yellow  does  the  same  for  the  blue;  and  so  only  the 
green  is  left  over  to  reflect  light  to  the  eye,  and  the  mixture 
has  that  color.  Grass-green  has  no  complementary  color  in 
in  the  solar  spectrum;  but  with  purple,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  red  and  blue,  it  gives  white.  Several  other  colors 
taken  three  together,  give  also  the  sensation  of  white.  If 
then  we  call  the  light-rays  which  arouse  in  us  the  sensation 
red,  a,  those  giving  us  the  sensation  orange  by  yellow  c,  and 
BO  on,  we  find  that  we  get  the  sensation  white  with  a,  6,  Cy  d, 
e,  /,  and  g  all  together;  or  with  b  and  0,  or  with  c  and/,  or 
with  a,  d,  and  e  ;  our  sensation  white  has  no  determinate  re- 
lation to  ethereal  oscillations  of  a  given  period,  and  the  same 
is  true  for  several  other  colors;  yellow  feeling,  for  example, 
may  be  excited  by  ethereal  vibrations  of  one  given  wave- 
length (spectral  yellow),  or  by  a  light  containing  only  such 
waves  as  taken  separately  cause  the  sensations  red  and  grass- 
green  ;  in  other  words  a  physical  light  in  which  there  are  no 
waves  of  the  "  yellow  "  length  may  cause  in  us  the  sensation 
yellow,  which  is  only  one  more  instance  of  the  genenil  fact 
that  our  sensations,  as  such,  give  us  no  direct  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  external  forces;  they  are  but  signs  which  we 
have  to  interpret.  The  doctrine  of  specific  nerve  energies 
makes  it  highly  improbable  that  our  different  color  sensa- 
tions can  all  be  due  to  different  modes  of  excitation  of  exactly 
the  same  nerve-fibres;  a  fibre  which  when  excited  alone  gives 
us  the  sensation  red  ivill  always  give  us  that  feeling  when 
so  excited.  The  simplest  method  of  explaining  our  color 
sensations  would  therefore  be  to  assume  that  for  each  there 
exists  in  the  retina  a  set  of  nerve-fibres  with  appropriate 
terminal  organs,  each  excitable  by  its  own  proper  stimu- 
lus. But  we  can  distinguish  so  innumerable  and  so  finely 
graded  colors,  that,  on  such  a  supposition,  there  must  be  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  different  end  organs  in  the  retina^ 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  a  limited 
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number  of  primary  color  sensations^  and  that  the  rest  are  due 
to  combinations  of  these.  That  a  compound  color  sensation 
may  be  very  different  from  its  components  when  these  are 
regarded  apart^  is  clearly  shown  by  the  sensation  white 
aroused  either  by  what  we  may  call  red  and  blue-green^  or 
green  and  purple^  stimuli  acting  together;  or  of  yellow  due 
to  grass-green  and  red.  To  account  for  our  various  color  sen- 
sations we  may,  therefore,  assume  a  much  smaller  number  of 
primary  sensations  than  the  total  number  of  color  sensations 
we  experience;  all  can  in  fact  be  explained  by  assuming  any 
three  primary  color  sensations  which  together  give  white,  and 
regarding  all  the  rest  as  due  to  mixtures  of  these  in  various 
proportions;  there  may  be  more  than  three,  but  three  will 
account  for  all  the  phenomena,  black  being  a  sensation  expe- 
rienced when  all  visual  stimuli  are  absent.  This  is  known  as 
You7ig^8  theory  of  color  vision,  and  is  that  at  present  most 
commonly  accepted.  The  selection  of  the  three  primary  sen- 
sations is  decided  by  the  phenomena  of  color-blindness,  which 
show  that  if  this  theory  of  color  vision  be  correct  red  must 
be  one  of  the  primary  color  sensations:  if  so,  then  green 
and  violet  must  be  the  other  two.  The  theory  further 
assumes  that  all  kinds  of  light  stimulating  the  end  appa- 
ratuses give  rise  to  all  three  sensations,  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  same  proportion.  When  all  are  equally  aroused  the  sen- 
sation is  white  or  some  shade  of  gray  when  the  red  and  green 
are  tolerably  powerfully  excited  and  the  violet  little,  the  sen- 
sation is  yellow;  when  the  green  powerfully  and  the  red  and 
violet  little,  the  sensation  is  green,  and  so  on.  In  this  way 
we  can  also  explain  the  fact  that  all  colored  surfaces  when 
intensely  illuminated  pass  into  white.  A  red  light,  for  ex- 
ample, excites  the  primary  red  sensation  most,  but  green  and 
violet  a  little;  as  the  light  becomes  stronger  a  limit  is 
reached  beyond  which  the  red  sensation  cannot  go,  but  the 
green  and  violet  go  on  increasing  with  the  intensity  of  ilio 
light,  until  they  too  reach  their  limits;  and  all  three  primary 
sensations  being  then  equally  aroused,  the  sensation  white  is 
produced. 

Color  Blindness.  Some  persons  fail  to  distinguish  colors 
which  are  to  others  quite  different;  when  such  a  deficiency  is 
well  marked  it  is  known  as  '^  color  blind ness,''  and,  assuming 
Young's  theory  to  be  correct,  it  may  be  explained  by  an  ab- 
sence of  one  or  more  of  the  three  primary  color  sensations; 
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observation  of  color-blind  persons  thus  helps  in  deciding 
which  these  are.  The  most  common  form  is  red  color  blind- 
ness; persons  afflicted  with  it  confuse  reds  and  greens.  Red 
to  the  normal  eye  is  red  because  it  excites  red  sensation 
much,  green  some^  and  yiolet  less;  and  a  white  page  white, 
because  it  excites  red,  green,  and  violet  sensations  about 
equally.  In  a  person  without  red  sensation  a  red  object 
would  arouse  only  some  green  and  violet  sensation  and  so  would 
be  iudistiuguishable  from  a  bluish  green;  in  practice  it  ia 
found  that  many  persons  confound  these  colors.  Cases  of 
green  and  violet  color  blindness  are  also  met  with.,  but  they 
are  much  rarer  than  the  red  color  blindness  or  "  Daltonism.'^ 

The  detection  of  color  blindness  is  often  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  sailors  and  railroad 
officials,  since  the  two  colors  most  commonly  confounded,  red 
and  green,  are  those  used  in  maritime  and  railroad  signals. 
Persons  attach  such  different  names  to  colors  that  a  decision 
as  to  color  blindness  cannot  be  safely  arrived  at  by  simply 
sliowing  a  color  and  asking  its  name.  The  best  plan  is  to 
take  a  heap  of  worsted  of  all  tints,  select  one,  say  a  red,  and 
tell  the  man  to  put  alongside  it  all  those  of  the  same  color, 
whether  of  a  lighter  or  a  darker  shade;  if  red  blind  he  will 
select  not  only  the  reds  but  the  greens,  especially  the  paler 
tints.  About  one  man  in  eight  is  more  or  less  red  blind. 
The  defect  is  much  rarer  in  women. 

Fatigue  of  the  Retina.  The  nervous  visual  apparatus  is 
easily  fatigued.  Usually  we  do  not  observe  this  because  its 
restoration  is  also  rapid,  and  in  ordinary  life  our  eyes,  when 
open,  are  never  at  rest;  we  move  them  to  and  fro,  so  that 
parts  of  the  retina  receive  light  alternately  from  brighter  and 
darker  objects  and  are  alternately  excited  and  rested.  How 
constant  and  habitual  the  movement  of  the  eyes  is  can  be 
readily  observed  by  trying  to  fix  for  a  short  time  a  small  spot 
without  deviating  the  glance;  to  do  so  for  even  a  few  seconds 
is  impossible  without  practice.  If  any  small  object  is  steadily 
"  fixed  '*  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  it  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  field  of  vision  becomes  grayish  and  obscure,  because 
the  parts  of  theretiua  receiving  most  light  get  fatigued,  and 
arouse  no  more  sensation  than  those  less  fatigued  and  stimu- 
lated by  light  from  less  illuminated  objects.  Or  look  steadily 
at  a  black  object,  say  a  blot  on  a  white  page,  for  twenty 
seconds,  and  then  turn  the  eye  on  a  white  wall;  the  latter 
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will  seem  dark  gray^  with  a  white  patch  on  it;  an  effect  due 
to  the  greater  excitability  of  the  retinal  parts  previously 
rested  by  the  blacky  when  compared  with  the  sensation 
aroused  elsewhere  by  light  from  the  white  wall  acting  on  the 
previously  stimulated  parts  of  the  visual  surface.  All  persons 
will  recall  many  instances  of  such  phenomena^  which  are  es- 
pecially noticeable  soon  after  rising  in  the  morning.  Similar 
things  may  be  noticed  with  colors;  after  looking  at  a  red 
patch  the  eye  turned  on  a  white  wall  sees  a  blue-green  patch; 
the  elements  causing  red  sensations  having  been  fatigued^  the 
white,  mixed  light  from  the  wall  now  excites  on  that  region 
of  the  retina  only  the  other  primary  color  sensations.  The 
blending  of  colors  so  as  to  secure  their  greatest  effect  depends 
on  this  fact;  red  and  green  go  well  together  because  each 
rests  the  parts  of  the  visual  apparatus  most  excited  by  the 
other,  and  so  each  appears  bright  and  vivid  as  the  eye  wan- 
ders to  and  fro;  while  red  and  orange  together,  each  exciting 
and  exhausting  mainly  the  same  visual  elements,  render  dull, 
or  in  popular  phrase  "  kill,"  one  another. 

Contrasts.  If  a  well-defined  black  surface  be  looked  at  on 
a  larger  white  one  the  parts  of  the  latter  close  to  the  black  look 
whiter  than  the  rest,  and  the  parts  of  the  black  near  the 
white  blacker  than  the  rest;  so,  also,  if  a  green  patch  be 
looked  at  on  a  red  surface  each  color  is  heightened  near  where 
they  meet.  This  phenomenon  is  largely  due  to  fatigue  and 
deficient  fixation :  the  retinal  parts  not  excited  and  fatigued 
by  the  black  or  the  green  are  brought  by  a  movement  of  the 
organ  so  as  to  receive  light  from  the  white  or  red  surface; 
phenomena  due  to  this  cause  are  known  as  those  of  successive 
contrast.  Even  in  the  case  of  perfect  fixation,  however,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  seen;  black  looks  blacker  near 
white  and  green  greener  near  red  when  the  eye  has  not 
moved  in  the  least  from  one  to  the  other.  A  small  piece  of 
light  gray  paper  put  on  a  sheet  of  red,  which  latter  is  then 
covered  accurately  with  a  sheet  of  semi-transparent  tissue- 
paper,  assumes  the  complementary  color  of  the  red,  i.e.,  iooKs 
bluish  green;  and  gray  on  a  green  sheet  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances  looks  pink.  Such  phenomena  are  known  as  those 
of  simultaneous  contrast,  and  are  explained  on  psychological 
grounds  by  those  who  accept  Young's  theory  of  color  vision. 
Just  as  a  medium-sized  man  looks  short  beside  a  tall  one,  so, 
it  is  said,  a  black  surface  looks  blacker  near  a  white  one,  or  a 
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gray  (slightly  luminous  white)  surface,  which  feebly  excites 
red,  green,  and  violet  sensations,  looks  deficient  m  red  (and  so 
bluish  green)  near  a  deeper  red  surface.  There  are,  however, 
certain  phenomena  of  simultaneous  contrast  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  so  explained,  and  these  have  led  to  other  theories 
of  color  vision,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  described 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

Hering's  Theory  of  Vision.  Contrasts  can  be  seen  with 
the  eyes  closed  and  covered.  If  we  look  a  short  time  at  a 
bright  object  and  then  rapidly  exclude  light  from  the  eye,  we 
see  for  a  moment  a  positive  after-image  of  the  object,  e,g,^ 
a  window  with  its  frame  and  panes  after  a  glance  at  it  and 
then  closing  the  eyes.  In  these  positive  after-images  the 
bright  and  dark  parts  of  the  object  which  was  looked  at  retain 
their  original  relationship;  they  depend  on  the  persistence  of 
retinal  excitement  after  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  and 
usually  soon  disappear.  If  an  object  be  looked  at  steadily  for 
some  time,  say  twenty  seconds,  and  the  eyes  be  then  closed,  a 
negative  after-image  is  seen.  In  this  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  object  looked  at  are  reversed.  Frequently  a  positive 
after-image  becomes  negative  before  disappearing.  The 
negative  images  are  explained  commonly  by  fatigue;  when  the 
eye  is  closed  some  light  still  enters  through  the  lids  and  ex- 
cites less  those  parts  of  the  retina  previously  exhausted  by 
prolonged  looking  at  the  brighter  parts  of  the  field  of  vision; 
or,  when  all  light  is  rigorously  excluded,  the  self  stimula- 
tion of  the  visual  apparatus  itself,  causing  the  idio-retinal 
lights  affects  less  the  exhausted  portions,  and  so  a  negative 
image  is  produced.  If  we  fix  steadily  for  thirty  seconds  a 
point  between  two  white  squares  about  4  mm.  {\  inch) 
apart  on  a  large  black  sheet,  and  then  close  and  cover  our 
eyes,  we  get  a  negative  after-image  in  which  a)*e  seen  two 
dark  squares  on  a  brighter  surface;  this  surface  is  brighter 
close  around  the  negative  after-image  of  each  square,  and 
brightest  of  all  between  them.  This  luminous  boundary  is 
called  the  corona,  and  is  explained  usually  as  an  effect  of 
simultaneous  contrast;  the  dark  after-image  of  the  square  it 
is  said  makes  us  mentally  err  in  judgment  and  think  the 
clear  surface  close  to  it  brighter  than  elsewhere;  and  it  is 
brightest  between  the  two  dark  squares,  just  as  a  middlo-sized 
man  between  two  tall  ones  looks  shorter  than  if  alongside  one 
only.     If,  however,  the  after-image  be  watched  it  will   often 
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be  noticed  not  only  that  the  light  band  between  the  squares 
is  intensely  white,  much  more  so  than  the  normal  idio-retinal 
light,  but,  as  the  image  fades  away,  often  the  two  dark  after- 
images of  the  squares  disappear  entirely  with  all  of  the 
corona,  except  that  part  between  them  which  is  still  seen  as  a 
bright  band  on  a  uniform  grayish  field.  Here  there  is  no 
contrast  to  produce  the  error  of  judgment,  and  from  this  and 
other  experiments  Bering  concludes  that  light  acting  on  one 
part  of  the  retina  produces  inverse  changes  in  all  the  rest, 
and  that  this  has  an  important  part  in  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  contrasts.  Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed 
with  colored  objects;  in  their  negative  after-images  each  tint 
is  represented  by  its  complementary,  as  black  is  by  white  in 
colorless  vision. 

Endeavoring  to  exclude  such  loose  general  explanations  as 
"errors  of  judgment,'*  Hering  proposes  a  theory  of  vision 
which  can  only  be  briefly  stated  here.  We  may  put  all 
our  colorless  sensations  in  a  continuous  series,  passing  through 
grays  from  the  deepest  black  to  the  brightest  white;  some- 
where half-way  between  will  be  a  neutral  gray  which  is  as 
black  as  it  is  white.  We  may  do  something  similar  with  our 
<!olor  sensations;  as  in  gray  we  see  black  and  white  so  in 
purple  we  see  red  and  blue,  and  all  colors  containing  red  and 
blue  may  be  put  in  a  series  of  which  one  end  is  pure  red,  the 
other  pure  blue.  So  with  red  and  yellow,  blue  and  green, 
yellow  and  green.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  whole  solar  spec- 
trum from  yellow  to  blue,  through  the  yellow-greens,  green, 
and  blue-greens,  we  get  a  series  in  which  all  but  the  ter- 
minals have  this  in  common  that  they  contain  some  green. 
Green  itself  forms,  however,  a  special  point;  it  differs  from 
all  tints  on  one  side  of  it  in  containing  no  yellow,  and  from 
all  on  the  other  in  containing  no  blue.  In  ordinary  language 
this  is  recognized :  we  give  it  a  definite  name  of  its  own  and 
call  it  green.  Its  simplicity  compared  with  the  doubleness 
of  its  immediate  neighbors  entitles  it  to  a  distinct  place  in 
the  color-sensation  series.  There  are  three  other  color  sensa- 
tions which  like  green  are  simple  and  must  have  specific 
names  of  their  own;  they  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Green 
may  be  pure  green  or  yellow-green  or  blue-green,  but  never 
yell')'.v  and  bluish  at  once,  or  reddish.  Red  may  be  pure  or 
yellowish  or  bluish,  but  never  greenish.  Red  and  green  are 
thus  mutually  exclusive;  yellow  and  blue  stand  in  a  similar 
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relationship.  All  other  color  sensations^  as  orange^  suggest 
two  of  the  above,  and  may  be  described  as  mixtures  of  them ; 
but  they  themselves  stand  out  as  fundamental  color  sensa- 
tions. Moreover,  it  follows  from  the  above,  that  more  than 
two  simple  color  sensations  are  never  combined  in  a  com* 
pound  color  sensation. 

Since  red  always  excludes  green,  and  yellow  blue,  we  may 
call  them  anti-colors  (the  complementary  colors  of  Young'a 
theory),  and  are  led  to  suspect  that  in  the  visual  organ  there 
must  occur,  in  the  production  of  each,  processes  which  pre- 
vent the  simultaneous  production  of  the  other,  since  there  ia 
no  a  priori  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  we  should  not 
see  red  and  green  simultaneously,  as  well  as  red  and  yellow. 
Along  with  our  color  sensations  there  is  always  some  color- 
less from  the  black-white  series;  which  we  recognize  in  speak- 
ing of  lighter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same  color. 

Hering  assumes,  tlien,  in  the  retina  or  some  part  of  the 
nervous  visual  apparatus,  three  substances  answering  to  the 
black-white,  red-green,  and  yellow-blue  sensational  series,  the 
construction  of  each  substance  being  attended  with  one  sen- 
sation of  its  pair,  and  its  destruction  with  the  other.  Thus, 
when  construction  of  the  black- white  substance  exceeds  de- 
struction, we  get  a  blackish-gray  sensation;  when  the  pro- 
cesses are  equal  the  neutral  gray;  when  destruction  exceeds 
construction  a  light-gray,  and  so  on.  In  the  other  color 
series  similar  things  would  occur;  when  construction  of  red- 
green  substance  exceeded  destruction  in  any  point  of  the 
retina  we  would  get,  say,  a  red  feeling;  if  so,  then  excess  of 
destruction  would  give  green  sensation.  The  intensity  of 
any  given  simple  sensation  would  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the 
difference  between  the  construction  and  destruction  of  the 
corresponding  substance,  to  the  sum  of  all  the  constructions 
and  destructions  of  visual  substances  going  on  in  that  part  of 
the  visual  apparatus  :  in  this  way  anabolic  and  katabolic 
nutritive  processes  would  be  the  material  basis  of  visual  sen- 
sations. The  intensity  of  a  mixed  color  sensation  would  be 
the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  its  factors,  and  its  tint  and 
shade  dependent  on  the  relative  proportion  of  these  factors. 
When  the  construction  and  destruction  of  the  red-green  sub- 
stance are  equal  no  color  sensation  is  aroused  by  it;  and  we 
get  gray,  due  to  those  simultaneously  occurring  changes  in 
the  black-white  substance  which  are  always  present,  but  were 
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previously  more  or  less  cloaked  by  the  results  of  the  changes 
in  the  red-green  substance.  Bed  and  green  in  certain  pro- 
portions cause  then  a  white  or  gray  sensation,  not  because 
they  supplement  one  another,  as  on  Young's  theory,  but  be- 
cause they  mutually  cancel;  and  so  for  other  complementary 
colors. 

Moreover,  according  to  Hering,  destruction  of  a  visual  sub- 
stance going  on  in  one  region  of  the  retina  promotes  con- 
struction and  accumulation  of  that  substance  elsewhere,  but 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  excited  spot.  Hence, 
when  a  white  square  on  a  black  ground  is  looked  at,  destruc- 
tion of  the  black-white  substance  overbalances  construction 
in  the  place,  on  which  the  image  of  the  square  falls,  but 
around  this  construction  occurs  in  a  high  degree.  When  the 
eyes  are  shut,  this  latter  retinal  region,  with  its  great  accumu- 
lation of  decomposable  material,  is  highly  irritable ,  and, 
under  the  internal  stimuli  causing  the  idio-retiual  light, 
breaks  down  comparatively  fast,  causing  the  corona,  which 
may  be  intensely  luminous;  for  with  the  closed  eye  the  total 
constructive  and  destructive  processes  in  the  visual  apparatus 
are  small,  and  so  the  excess  of  destruction  in  the  coronal 
region  bears  a  large  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  whole  processes. 
The  student  must  apply  this  theory  for  himself  to  the  other 
phenomena  of  contrasts  and  negative  images,  as  also  to  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  differences  between  light  and  dark 
objects  when  looked  at  for  a  time  with  steady  fixation;  the 
general  key  being  the  principle  that  anything  leading  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  visual  substance  increases  its  decomposi- 
tions under  given  stimulation,  and  vice  versa.  The  main 
value  of  Hering's  theory  is  that  it  attempts  to  account 
physiologically  for  phenomena  previously  indefinitely  ex- 
plained psychologically  by  such  terms  as  "errors  of  judg- 
ment,'* which  really  leave  the  whole  matter  where  it  was, 
since  if  (as  we  must  believe)  mind  is  a  function  of  brain,  the 
errors  of  judgment  have  still  to  be  accounted  for  on  physio- 
logical grounds,  as  due  to  conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  three  visual  substances,  the  anabolisms  and  katabol- 
isms  of  which  according  to  Bering  give  rise  to  color  sensa- 
tions, need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  retina  itself :  they  may 
be  in  the  central  nerve  portions  of  the  visual  apparatus, 
being  excited  through  different  nerve  fibres  excited  by  dif- 
ferent lights  falling  on  the  retina. 
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There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  full  acceptance  of 
either  the  Young  (often  called  the  Young-Helmholtz)  theory 
or  the  theory  of  Hering,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  color 
vision  is  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 

Visual  Feroeptions.  The  sensations  which  light  excites 
in  us  we  interpret  as  indications  of  the  existence,  form,  and 
position  of  external  objects.  The  conceptions  which  we 
arrive  at  in  this  way  are  known  as  visual  perceptions.  The 
full  treatment  of  perceptions  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
Psychology,  but  Physiology  is  concerned  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  produced. 

The  Visual  Feroeption  of  Distance.  With  one  eye  our 
perception  of  distance  is  very  imperfect,  as  illustrated  by  the 
common  trick  of  holding  a  ring  suspended  by  a  string  in 
front  of  a  person's  face,  and  telling  him  to  shut  one  eye  and 
pass  a  rod  from  one  side  through  the  ring.  If  a  pen -holder 
be  held  erect  before  one  eye,  while  the  other  is  closed,  and 
an  attempt  be  made  to  touch  it  with  a  finger  moved  across 
towards  it,  an  error  will  nearly  always  be  made.  (If  the 
finger  be  moved  straight  on  towards  the  pen  it  will  be 
touched  because  with  one  eye  we  can  estimate  direction  accu- 
rately and  have  only  to  go  on  moving  the  finger  in  the  proper 
direction  till  it  meets  the  object.)  In  such  cases  we  get  the 
only  clue  from  the  amount  of  effort  needed  to  "  accommo- 
date" the  eye  to  see  the  object  distinctly.  When  we  use 
both  eyes  our  perception  of  distance  is  much  better;  when 
we  look  at  an  object  with  two  eyes  the  visual  axes  are  con- 
verged on  it,  and  the  nearer  the  object  the  greater  the  con- 
vergence. We  have  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
degree  of  muscular  effort  required  to  converge  the  eyes  on 
all  tolerably  near  points.  When  objects  are  farther  off,  their 
apparent  size,  and  the  modifications  of  their  retinal  images 
brought  about  by  aerial  perspective,  come  in  to  help.  The 
relative  distance  of  objects  is  easiest  determined  by  moving 
the  eyes;  all  stationary  objects  then  appear  displaced  in  the 
opposite  direction  (as  for  example  when  we  look  out  of 
the  window  of  a  railway  car)  and  those  nearest  most  rapidly; 
from  the  different  apparent  rates  of  movement  we  can  tell 
which  are  farther  and  nearer.  We  so  inseparably  and  uncon- 
sciously bind  up  perceptions  of  distance  with  the  sensations 
aroused  by  objects  looked  at,  that  we  seem  to  see  distance; 
it  seems  at  first  thought  as  definite  a  sensation  as  color. 
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That  it  is  not  is  shown  hy  cases  of  persons  born  blind^  who 
have  had  sight  restored  later  in  life  by  surgical  operations. 
Such  persons  have  at  first  no  visual  perceptions  of  distance : 
all  objects  seem  spread  out  on  a  flat  surface  in  contact  with 
the  eyes,  and  they  only  learn  gradually  to  interpret  their 
sensations  so  as  to  form  judgments  about  distances^  as  the 
rest  of  us  did  unconsciously  in  childhood  before  we  thought 
about  such  things. 

The  Visual  Feroeption  of  Size.  The  dimensions  of  the 
retinal  image  determine  primarily  the  sensations  on  which 
conclusions  as  to  size  are  based;  and  the  larger  the  visual 
angle  the  larger  the  retinal  image:  since  the  visual  angle  de- 
pends on  the  distance  of  an  object  the  correct  perception  of 
size  depends  largely  upon  a  correct  perception  of  distance; 
having  formed  a  judgment,  conscious  or  unconscious,  as  to 
that,  we  conclude  as  to  size  from  the  extent  of  the  retinal 
region  affected.  Most  people  have  been  surprised  now  and 
then  to  find  that  what  appeared  a  large  bird  in  the  clouds 
was  only  a  small  insect  close  to  the  eye;  the  large  apparent 
size  being  due  to  the  previous  incorrect  judgment  as  to  the 
distance  of  the  object.  The  presence  of  an  object  of  toler- 
ably well-known  height,  as  a  man,  also  assists  in  forming 
conceptions  (by  comparison)  as  to  size;  artists  for  this  pur- 
pose frequently  introduce  human  figures  to  assist  in  giving 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  other  objects  represented. 

The  Visual  Feroeption  of  a  Third  Dimension  of  Space. 
This  is  very  imperfect  with  one  eye;  still  we  can  thus  arrive 
at  conclusions  from  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  on  an 
object,  and  from  that  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  the  relative 
distance  of  different  points  which  is  attainable  monocularly; 
the  different  visual  angles  under  which  objects  are  seen  also 
assist  us  in  concluding  that  objects  are  farther  and  nearer, 
and  so  are  not  spread  out  on  a  plane  before  the  eye,  but 
occupy  depth  also.  Painters  depend  mainly  on  devices  of 
these  kinds  for  representing  solid  bodies,  and  objects  spread 
over  the  visual  field  in  the  third  dimension  of  space. 

Single  Vision  with  Two  Eyes.  When  we  look  at  a  flat 
object  with  both  eyes  we  get  a  similar  retinal  image  in  each. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  see,  however,  not  two  ob- 
jects but  one.  In  the  habitual  use  of  the  eyes  we  move  them 
so  that  the  images  of  the  object  looked  at  fall  on  the  two 
yellow  spots.     A  point  to  the  left  of  this  object  forms  its 
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image  on  the  inner  (right)  side  of  the  left  eye  and  the  outer 
(right)  side  of  the  right.  An  object  yertically  above  that 
looked  at  would  form  an  image  straight  below  the  yellow 
spot  of  each  eye;  an  object  to  the  left  and  above,  its  image 
to  the  inner  side  and  below  in  the  left  eye  and  to  the 
outer  side  and  below  in  the  right  eye;  and  so  on.  We 
have  learned  that  similar  simultaneous  excitations  of  these 
corresponding  points  mean  single  objects,  and  so  interpret 
oar  sensations.  This  at  least  is  the  theory  of  the  experi- 
ential or  empirical  school  of  psychologists,  though  others  be- 
lieve we  have  a  sort  of  intuition  on  the  subject.  When  the 
eyes  do  not  work  together,  as  in  the  muscular  incoordination 
of  one  stage  of  intoxication,  then  they  are  not  turned  so  that 
images  of  the  same  objects  fall  on  corresponding  retinal 
points,  and  the  person  sees  double.  When  a  squint  comes 
on,  as  from  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  of  one  eye,  the 
sufferer  at  first  sees  double  for  the  same  reason,  but  after  a 
time  he  makes  new  associations  of  corresponding  retinal 
points,  and  this  is  in  favor  of  the  empirical  theory. 

When  a  given  object  is  looked  at,  lines  drawn  from  it 
through  the  nodal  points  reach  the  fovea  centralis  in  each 
eye.  Lines  so  drawn  at  the  same  time  from  a  more  distant 
object  diverge  less  and  meet  each  retina  on  the  inner  side  of 
its  fovea;  but  as  above  pointed  out  the  corresponding  points 
for  each  retinal  region  on  the  inside  of  the  left  eye,  are  on 
the  outside  of  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  more 
distant  object  is  seen  double.  So,  also,  is  a  nearer  object,  be- 
cause the  more  diverging  lines  drawn  from  it  through  the 
nodal  points  lie  outside  of  the  fovea  in  each  eye.  Most 
people  go  through  life  unobservant  of  this  fact;  we  only  pay 
attention  to  what  we  are  looking  at,  and  nearly  always  this 
makes  its  images  on  the  two  fovese.  That  the  fact  is  as 
above  stated  may,  however,  be  readily  observed.  Hold  one 
finger  a  short  way  from  the  face  and  the  other  a  little  farther 
off;  looking  at  one,  observe  the  other  without  moving  the 
eyes;  it  will  be  seen  double.  For  every  given  position  of  the 
eyes  there  is  a  surface  in  space,  all  objects  on  which  produce 
images  on  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinas:  this  sur- 
face is  called  the  horopter  for  that  position  of  the  eyes:  all 
objects  in  it  are  seen  single;  all  others  in  the  visual  field, 
double. 

The  Perception  of  Solidity.    When  a  solid  object  Lf 
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looked  at  the  two  retinal  images  are  different.  If  a  truncated 
pyramid  be  held  in  front  of  one  eye  its  image  will  be  that 
represented  at  P,  Fig.  161.    If,  however,  it  be  held  midway 
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Fig.  161. 


between  the  eyes,  and  looked  at  with  both,  then  the  left-eye 
image  will  be  that  in  the  middle  of  the  figure^  and  the  right- 
eye  image  that  to  the  right.  The  small  surface,  bdca,  in 
one  answers  to  the  large  surface,  J'  d'  c'  a',  in  the  other. 
This  may  be  readily  observed  by  holding  a  small  cube  in 
front  of  the  nose  and  alternately  looking  at  it  with  each  eye. 
In  such  cases,  then,  the  retinal  images  do  not  correspond, 
and  yet  we  combine  them  in  consciousness  so  as  to  see  one 
^olid  object.  This  is  known  as  stereoscopic  vision,  and  the 
illusion  of  the  common  stereoscope  depends  on  it.  Two 
photographs  are  taken  of  the  same  object  from  two  different 
points  of  view,  one  as  it  appears  when  seen  from  the  left,  and 
the  other  when  seen  from  the  right.  These  are  then  mounted 
for  the  stereoscope  so  that  each  is  looked  at  by  its  proper  eye, 
and  the  object  appears  in  distinct  relief,  as  if,  instead  of  fiat 
pictures,  solid  objects,  occupying  three  dimensions  of  space, 
were  looked  at.  Of  course  in  many  stereoscopic  views  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade,  etc.,  assist,  but  these  are  quite 
unessential,  as  may  be  readily  observed  by  copying  the  draw- 
ings of  Fig.  161  and  mounting  them  on  a  card  the  size  of  a 
stereoscopic  slide,  and  placing  it  in  the  instrument.  A  solid 
pyramid  standing  out  into  space  will  be  distinctly  perceived; 
if  the  pictures  be  reversed  the  pyramid  appears  hollow.  The 
pictures  must  not  be  too  different,  or  their  combination  to  give 
the  idea  of  a  single  solid  body  will  not  take  place.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  fail  entirely  to  get  the  illusion  with  ordinary 
stereoscopic  slides.  The  phenomena  of  stereoscopic  vision 
militate  strongly  against  the  view  that  there  are  any  anatom- 
ically prearranged  corresponding  points  in  the  two  retinas. 
The  Feroeption  of  Shine.     When  we  look  at  a  rippled 
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lake  in  the  moonlight,  we  get  the  perception  of  a  ''shiny  *^  or 
brilliant  surface.  The  moonlight  is  reflected  from  the  waves 
to  the  eyes  in  a  number  of  bright  points:  these  are  not  ex- 
actly the  same  for  both  eyes,  since  the  lines  of  light-reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the.  water  to  each  are  different.  The 
perception  of  brilliancy  seems  largely  to  depend  on  this 
slight  non-agreement  of  the  l]p:ht  and  dark  points  on  the  two 
retinas.  A  rapid  chauge  of  luminous  points,  to  and  fro  be- 
tween neighboring  points  on  one  retina,  seems  also  to  pro- 
duce it 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  EAR  AND  HEARING. 

The  External  Ear.  The  anditory  orfran  in  man  consiBta 
of  three  portiooB,  known  respectively  as  the  external  ear,  the 
miudle  ear  or  tympanum,  and  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth; 
the  latter  contains  the  end  organs  of  the  anditory  nerve. 
The  external  ear  consiste  of  the  expaoeion  seen  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  head,  called  the  concha,  M,  ¥\g.  162,  and  a  pas- 
sage leading  in  from  it,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  0. 


Fio.  IK.— Samldlacramnutio  nctloD  throufcb  tti«  rlvht  Mtr  (dermakl.  Jr. 
eoDChft:  O,  eitanul  muditorj  mntua ;  r,  tympBDic  membrane  ;  F,  t^mpuila 
caviiy  :  o.  ot>1  fonunen  ;  r,  round  lonmeD  ;  B,  pbarynxeal  opening  ot  Emta- 
cMao  tuba;  C.  vestibule  ;  £,■  semlPlrcularcAiul ;  S.Xhe  cwdkla*  ;  fl.maUnt- 
tlbull  i  Pt,  acklk  tjaipmiii  ;  A,  auditor;  uarre. 

This  passage  is  closed  at  its  inner  end  by  the  tympanic  or 
drum  membrane,  T.  It  is  lined  by  skin,  throngh  which 
mrnicroas  small  glands,  secreting  the  wax  of  the  ear,  open. 

The  Tympanum  (P,  Fig.  162]  is  an  irregular  cavity  in 
the  temporal  bone,  closed  externally  by  the  drum  membrane. 
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From  its  inner  side  the  Eustachian  tube  (R)  proceeds  to  the 
pharynx^  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  cavity  is  con- 
tinued up  the  tube  to  line  the  tympanum;  the  proper  tym- 
panic membrane  composed  of  connective  tissue  is  therefore 
covered  by  mucous  membrane  on  its  inner,  as  it  is  by  very 
thin  skin  on  its  outer,  side.  In  the  bony  inner  wall  of  the 
tympanum  are  two  small  apertures,  the  oval  and  round  fora- 
mens, 0  and  r,  which  lead  into  the  labyrinth.  During  life  the 
round  aperture  is  closed  by  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  oval  in  another  way,  to  be  described  presently.  The  /yt/i- 
panic  membrane,  T,  stretched  across  the  outer  side  of  the 
tympanum,  forms  a  shallow  funnel  with  its  concavity  out- 
wards. It  is  pressed  by  the  external  air  on  its  exterior,  and 
by  air  entering  the  tympanic  cavity  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  on  its  inner  side.  If  the  tympanum  were  closed  the 
pressures  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  drum  membrane 
would  not  be  always  equal  when  barometric  pressure  varied, 
and  the  membrane  would  be  bulged  in  or  out  according  as 
the  external  or  internal  pressure  on  it  were  the  greater.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  the  Eustachian  tube  always  open  the 
sounds  of  our  own  voices  would  be  loud  and  disconcerting,  so 
it  is  usually  closed ;  but  every  time  we  swallow  it  is  opened, 
and  thus  the  air-pressure  in  the  cavity  is  kept  equal  to  that 
in  the  external  auditory  meatus.  By  holding  the  nose,  keep- 
ing the  mouth  shut,  and  forcibly  expiring,  air  may  be  forced 
under  pressure  into  the  tympanum,  and  will  be  held  in  part 
imprisoned  there  until  the  next  act  of  swallowing.  On 
making  a  balloon  ascent  or  going  rapidly  down  a  deep  mine, 
the  sudden  and  great  change  of  aerial  pressure  outside  fre- 
quently causes  painful  tension  of  the  drum  membrane,  which 
may  be  greatly  alleviated  by  frequent  swallowing  movements. 
The  Auditory  Ossicles.  Three  small  bones  lie  in  the 
tympanum  forming  a  chain  from  the  drum  membrane  to  the 
oval  foramen.  The  external  bone  (Fig.  163)  is  the  malleus 
or  hammer ;  the  middle  one,  the  incus  or  anvil ;  and  the 
internal,  the  stapes  or  stirrup.  The  malleus,  M,  has  an 
upper  enlargement  or  head,  which  carries  on  its  inner 
aide  an  articular  surface  for  the  incus;  below  the  head  is 
a  constriction,  the  nech,  and  below  this  two  processes  com* 
plete  the  bone;  one,  the  long  or  slender  process,  is  im- 
bedded in  a  ligament  which  reaches  from  it  to  the  front 
wall  of   the  tympanum;   the  other   process,    the     handle^ 
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reaches  down  between  the  mucous  memhraoe  lining  the 
inside  of  the  drum  membrane 

and   the    membrane    proper,  j-  Jb 

and  is  Srnilj  attached  to  the 
latter  near  its  centre  and  keeps    ii< 
the  membrane  dragged  in  there 
80  as  to  give  it   its  peculiar     h 
concave    form,   as  seen   from 
the  outside.     The  incus  has  a  m 
body  and  two  processes,  and  is 
much  like  a  molar  tooth  with 
two  fauge.     On  its  body  is  an 
srticnlar  hollow  to  receive  the  ^^ 

head  of  the  malleus;  its  short  j^.  ]M._Tbe  .nditorr  osrtok-ot  ti.e 
process  {Jb)  is  attached  byliga-  TeS' Ti^™";  'S"?-X  ■™^.  "^'^ 
ment  to  the  back  wall  of  the  ;.^^t«".tS;.3";V^'b^?;jb!'i*'St 
tympanum;  the  lone  process  "i?,  ■"■'""t  p™»™  of  in™;  jpi,  t» 
[Jl)  IS  directed  mwarde  to  the 

Btapes;  on  the  tip  of  this  process  is  a  little  knob,  which  rep- 
resents «  bone  (oa  orbiculare)  distinct  in  early  life.  The 
stapes  {S)  is  extremely  like  a  stirrup,  and  its  base  (the  foot- 
piece  of  the  stirrup)  fits  into  the  oval  foramen,  to  the  margim 
of  which  its  edge  is  united  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  allowing 
of  a  little  play  in  and  out. 

From  the  posterior  side  of  the  neck  of  the  mallens  a  liga- 
ment passes  to  the  back  wall  of  the  tympanum:  this,  with 
the  ligament  imbedding  the  slender  process  and  fixed  to  th» 
front  wall  of  the  tympanum,  forms  an  antero-posterior  szin? 
ligament,  on  which  the  malleus  can  slightly  rotate,  so  that  th& 
handle  can  be  pushed  in  and  the  head  out  and  vice  versa. 
If  a  pin  be  driven  through  Fig.  163  just  below  the  neck  of 
the  malleus  and  perpendicular  to  the  paper  it  will  very  fairly 
represent  this  axis  of  rotation.  Connected  with  the  malleus 
is  a  tiny  muscle,  called  the  tensor  tympatii;  it  is  inserted  on 
the  handle  of  the  bone  below  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  when 
it  contracts  pulls  the  handle  in  and  tightens  the  drum  mem- 
brane. Another  muscle  (the  stapedius)  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  end  of  the  stapes,  and  when  it  contracts  fixes  the  bone 
80  aa  to  limit  its  range  of  movement  in  and  out  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis. 

The  Internal  Ear.  The  labyrinth  consists  primarily  of 
chambers  and  tubes  hollowed  out  in  the  temporal  bone  and 
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inclosed  by  it  on  all  sides,  except  for  the  oval  and  round 
foramens  on  its  exterior,  and  certain  apertnres  on  ita  innei 
side  by  which  blood-vessels  and  branches  of  the  anditory 
nerve  enter;  during  life  all  these  are  closed  water-tight  in  one 
wa;  or  another.     Lyiug  in  the  bony  labyrinth  thus  consti- 


Pia.  IM.'-Cuta  of  tbe  bonj-  Ubrrlnth,    A,  left  Ubfrlnth  leeii  tnim  Uw  outer 
aide  ;  B.  lisht  labrrtnih  from  tbe  loner  ilde  ;  C  left  Utrrlnth  from  BboTe  ;  n:, 

ampiiUk  :  wia.  UDpuIln  of  anterior  Tenical  ■emicircular  caoal :  nu.  unpuDa  of 
poatrrlor  lerilcal  eemlclrculu'  cu»] ;    ic,  coDjolned  pcftion  ta  tbe  two  renical 

toted,  are  metnbranona  parts,  of  the  same  general  form  bat 
smaller,  so  that  between  tbe  two  a  space  is  left;  this  is  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid,  called  the  peiilymph;  and  the  mem- 
branous internal  ear  is  filled  by  a  similar  liquid,  the  en4o- 
lymph. 

The  Bony  Labyrinth.  The  bony  labyrinth  is  described 
in  three  portions,  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
the  cochlea  ;  casta  of  its  interior  are  represented  from  differ- 
ent aspects  in  Fig.  IG4.  The  vestibule  is  the  central  part 
and  has  on  ita  exterior  the  oval  foramen  {Fv)  into  which  the 
base  of  tbe  stirmp-bone  fita.  Behind  the  vestibule  are  three 
bony  semicircular  canals,  communicating  with  the  back  of 
the  vestibule  at  each  end,  and  dilated  near  one  end  to  form 
an  ampulla  {vpa,  vaa,  and  ha).  The  horizontal  canal  lies  in 
the  plane  which  its  name  implies,  and  has  its  ampulla  at  tbe 
front  end.  The  two  other  canals  lie  vertically,  tbe  anterior 
at  right  angles,  and  the  posterior  parallel,  to  the  median 
antero-posterior  vertical  plane  of  the  head.  Their  ampuUarj 
ends  are  turned  forwards  and  open  close  together  into  the 
vestibule;  their  posterior  ends  unite  {vc)  and  have  a  commoQ 
Testibular  -opening. 

The  bony  cochlea  is  a  tube  coiled  on  itself  somewhat  like 
a  snail's  shell,  and  lying  in  front  of  the  vestibule. 
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Tb6  Hembranoiu  lAbyrinth.    The  membraaoas  T«8ti< 
bale,  lying  in  the  bony,  coDsistB  of  two  aacs  communicating 
by  a  narrow  aperture.     The  posterior  is  called  the  tUHculvB, 
and  into  it  the  membran- 
on  8     semicircular      canals 
open.    The  anterior,  called 
the     aaceuluB,     oommuni- 
cates  by  a  tube  with   the  , 
membranous  cochlea.    Tho 
membranons    semicircular 
canals  much  resemble  the 
hocy,   and    each    has   an 
ampulla;  in  most  of  their 
extent  they  are  only  united 

by  a  few  irregular  eonnec-  ^u'"(j5«'^^t "  through  um  cochiu 
tive-tisBue  bands  with  the 

periosteum  lining  the  bony  canals;  but  in  the  ampulla  one 
side  of  the  membranous  tube  la  closely  adherent  to  its  bony 
protector;  at  this  point  nerves  euter  the  former.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  membranous  to  the  bony  cochlea  are  more  com- 
plicated. A  section  through  this  part  of  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus (Fig.  165)  shows  that  its  oBSeona  portion  consists  of  a 
tube  wound  two  and  a  half  times  (from  left  to  right  in  the 
right  ear  and  vice  versa)  around  a  central  bony  asis,  the 
modiolus.  From  the  axis  a  shelf,  the  lamina  spiralis,  pro- 
jects and  partially  subdivides  the  tube,  extending  farthest 
acroas  in  its  lower  coils.  Attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  this 
bony  plate  is  the  membranous  cochlea  {scala  media),  a  tube 
triangular  in  cross-section  and  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  bony  cochlear  spiral.  The  spiral  lamina 
and  the  membranous  cochlea  thus  subdivide  tho  cavity  of  the 
bony  tube  (Fig.  166)  into  an  upper  portion,  the  ecala  vesU- 
buH,  SV,  and  a  lower,  the  scala  tympani,  ST.  Between  these 
lie  the  lamina  spiralis  (Iso)  and  the  membranous  cochlea  (CC), 
the  latter  being  bounded  above  by  the  membrane  of  Reissuer 
[R)  and  below  by  the  basilar  membrane  (6).  The  free  edge 
of  the  lamina  spiralis  is  thickened  and  covered  with  cou- 
nective  tissue  which  is  hollowed  out  bo  ae  to  form  a  spiral 
groove  (the  sulcus  npiralis,  »s)  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
membranous  cochlea.  The  latter  does  not  extend  to  the  tip 
of  the  bony  cochlea;  above  its  npex  the  acala  vestibnli  and 
Boala  tympani  join;  both  are  filled  with  perilymph,  and  the 
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former  communicates  below  with  the  perilymph  cavity  of  the 
vestibule^  while  the  scala  tympani  abuts  below  on  the  round 
foramen^  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  closed  by 
a  membrane.      The  membranous  cochlea  contains  certain 


Fio.  160.— Section  of  one  coll  of  the  oocUea,  masnlfled.  BV^  tcala  vetHbuU  ; 
R,  membrane  of  ReiMoer;  CC,  membranous  ooohlea  (9cala  media);  lU,  limbua 
iamiruB  ^iralU;  t,  tectorial  membrane;  8T^  M»la  tympani  ;  aiw^  spiral  lamina ; 
Cb,  rods  of  Corti ;  6,  basilar  membrane. 

solid  structures  seated  on  the  basilar  membrane  and  forming 
the  organ  of  Corti ;  the  rest  of  its  cavity  is  filled  with  endo- 
lymph,  which  has  free  passage  to  that  in  the  sacculns. 

The  Organ  of  Corti.  This  contains  the  end  organs  of 
the  cochlear  nerves.  Lining  the  sulcus  spiralis  are  cuboidal 
cells;  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  basilar  membrane  the  cells 
become  columnar,  and  then  are  succeeded  by  a  row  which  bear 
4)n  their  upper  ends  a  set  of  short  stiff  hairs,  and  constitute 

A  B 


Flo.  107.— The  rods  of  Corti.  A^  a  pair  of  rods  separated  from  the  rest ;  B,  a 
oft  of  the  basilar  membrane  with  several  rodn  od  it,  showing  how  f hej  cover  ta 
ibe  imvixtl  of  Corti ;  »\  inner,  and  e,  outer  rods ;  6,  basilar  membrane  ;  r,  reticular 
membrane. 

the  inner  hair- cells,  which  are  fixed  below  by  a  narrow  apex 
to  the  basilar  membrane  ;  nerve-fibres  enter  them.  To  the 
inner  hair-cells  succeed  the  rods  of  Corti  {Co,  Pig.  166), 
which  are  represented  much  magnified  in  Fig.  167.  These 
rods  are  stiff  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  two  rows,  leaned 
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against  one  another  by  their  tipper  ends  bo  aa  to  cover  in  a 
tannel;  they  are  Iedowd  respectively  as  the  inner  and  outef 
rods,  the  former  being  nearer  the  lamina  spiralis.  Each 
has  a  somewhat  dilated  base,  firmly  fixed  to  the  basilar  mem- 
brane; an  expanded  head  where  it  meets  its  fellow  (the  inner 
rod  presenting  there  a  concavity  into  which  the  ronnded 
bead  of  the  outer  fits);  and  a  slender  shaft  uniting  the  two, 
slightly  curved  like  an  italic  /.  The  inner  rods  ore  more 
slender  and  more  numerous  than  the  outer,  the  numbers 
being  abont  6000  and  4500  respectively.  Attached  to  the 
external  sides  of  the  head  of  the  outer  rods  is  the  reticular 
membrane  (r.  Fig.  167),  which  is  stiff  and  perforated  by 
holes.  External  to  the  outer  rods  come  lour  rows  of  outer 
hair-cella,  connected  like  the  inner  row  with  nerve-fibres; 
their  bristles  project  into  the  holes  of  the  reticular  mem- 
brane. Beyond  the  outer  hair-cells  is  ordinary  columnar 
«pithelinm,  which  passes  gradually  into  cuboidal  cells  lining 
most  of  the  membranous  cochlea.  The  upper  lip  of  the 
sulcus  spiralis  is  nncovered  by  epithelium,  and  is  known  as 
the  limbus  tamijim  spiralis;  from  it  projects  the  tectorial 
«ie*njrajifi  {I,  Fig.  166)  which  extends  over  the  rods  of  Corti 
«nd  the  hair-cells. 

ITerT&-Endings  in   the  Semioiroalar  Csnale  and  tbe 
Vestibale.    Medullated  fibres  (/,  Fig.  168)  from  the  vestib- 
nlar  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed  along  a  line 
across  the    ampnlla  of  each 
semicircular  canal.   They  lose 
their  medullary  sheath   close 
to  the   basement  membrane, 
n,  which    the  axis  cylinders 
pierce.      The  axis    cylinders 
branch  among  the  epithelium 
cells,  which  at  this  place  are 
several  rows  thick,  but  have 
not  yet  been  traced  into  direct 

continuity  with  any  of  them.  " 

The  cells  of  the  epithelinm 
are    of    two  varieties.      The 

columnar  cells  or  hair  cells,  c,     y,„   im  _Dto»m  of  .pith^ih.m  tn 
do  not   reach   the  basement  "i^j-^^yift*""  «""i«i»"'»*»'"'«'^ 
membrane,  are  nucleated  or 
slightly  granular:  from  the  free  end  of  each  projeote'a  rigid 
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hair  process,  d.  The  remaining  cells,  rod  cells,  b,  are  in 
several  rows:  each  has  a  slender  inner  process  extending  to 
the  basement  membrane  and  an  outer  which  reaches  to  the 
bases  of  the  columnar  cells  and  appears  there  to  end  in  a 
rigid  membrane,  e,  which  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the 
hairs.  They  probably  are  mere  supporting  structures  an- 
swering somewhat  to  the  fibres  of  Miiller  of  the  retina. 
After  death  the  hairs  tend  to  break  up  into  a  bunch  of  fila- 
ments, and  they  are  found  imbedded  in  a  sticky  mucus-like 
material,  which  is  probably  a  post-mortem  product:  it  has 
been  named  the  cupula  terminalia.  In  some  parts  of  the 
utricle  and  saccule  is  a  region  of  epithelium  very  similar  to 
that  above  described,  and  also  supplied  with  nerve-fibres.  In 
connection  with  them  are  found  minute  calcareous  particles, 
— otoliths  or  ear-stones. 

The  Loudness,  Pitch,  and  Timbre  of  Sounds.  Sounds, 
as  sensations,  fall  into  two  groups — notes  and  noises.  Physi- 
cally, sounds  consist  of  vibrations,  and  these,  under  most 
circumstances,  when  they  first  reach  our  auditory  organs,  are 
alternating  rarefactions  and  condensations  of  the  air,  or 
aerial  waves.  When  the  waves  follow  one  another  uni- 
formly, or  periodically,  the  resulting  sensation  (if  any)  is  a 
note;  when  the  vibrations  are  aperiodic  it  is  a  noise.  In 
notes  we  recognize  (1)  loudness  or  intensity;  (2)  pitch;  (3) 
quality  or  timbre,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  tone  color',  a  not» 
of  a  given  loudness  and  pitch  produced  by  a  flute  and  by  a 
violin  has  a  different  character  or  individuality  in  each  case; 
this  quality  is  its  timbre.  Before  understanding  the  work- 
ing of  the  auditory  mechanism  we  must  get  some  idea  of  the 
physical  qualities  in  objective  sound  of  which  the  subjective 
differences  of  auditory  sensations  are  signs. 

The  loudness  of  a  sound  depends  on  the  force  of  the  aerial 
waves;  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  alternating  condensa- 
tions and  rarefactions  of  these  in  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  louder  the  sound.  The  pitch  of  a  note  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  waves,  that  is  the  distance  from  one 
point  of  greatest  condensation  to  the  next,  or  (what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing)  on  the  number  of  waves  reaching  the  ear 
in  given  time,  say  a  second.  The  shorter  the  waves  the 
more  rapidly  they  follow  one  another,  and  the  higher  the 
pitch  of  the  note.  When  audible  vibrations  bear  the  ratio 
1 : 2  to  one  another,  we  hear  the  musical  interval  called  an 
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octave.  The  note  c  on  the  nnaccented  octave  is  due  to  132 
vibrations  in  a  second.  The  note  c',  the  next  higher  octave 
of  this,  is  produced  by  264  vibrations  in  a  second ;  the  next 
lower  octave  (great  octave,  C),  by  66;  and  so  on.  Sound 
vibrations  may  be  too  rapid  or  too  slow  in  succession  to  pro- 
duce sonorous  sensations,  just  as  the  ultra-violet  and  ultra- 
red  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  fail  to  excite  the  retina.  The 
highest-pitched  audible  note  answers  to  about  38,016  vibra- 
tions in  a  second,  but  it  differs  in  individuals;  many  persons 
cannot  hear  the  cry  of  a  bat  nor  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  which 
lie  near  this  upper  audible  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  sounds 
of  vibrational  rate  about  40  per  second  are  not  well  heard, 
and  a  little  below  this  become  inaudible.  The  highest  note 
used  in  orchestras  is  the  d^  of  the  fifth  accented  octave,  pro- 
duced by  the  piccolo  flute,  due  to  4752  vibrations  in  a  second; 
and  the  lowest-pitched  is  the  E^,  of  the  contra  octave,  pro- 
duced by  the  double  bass.  Modern  grand  pianos  and  organs 
go  down  to  C,  in  the  contra  octave  (33  vibrations  per  second) 
or  even  A",  (27it)>  but  the  musical  quality  of  such  notes  is 
imperfect;  they  produce  rather  a  "hum"  than  a  true  tone 
sensation,  and  are  only  used  along  with  notes  of  higher 
octaves  to  which  they  give  a  character  of  greater  depth. 

Fendular  Vibrations.  Since  the  loudness  of  a  tone  de- 
pends on  the  vibrational  amplitude  of  its  physical  antece- 
dent, and  its  pitch  on  the  vibrational  rate,  we  have  still  to 
seek  the  cause  of  timbre;  the  quality  by  which  we  recognize 
the  human  voice,  the  violin,  the  piano,  and  the  flute,  even 
when  all  sound  the  same  note  and  of  the  same  loudness. 
The  only  quality  of  periodic  vibrations  left  to  account  for 
this,  is  what  we  may  call  wave-form.  Think  of  the  movement 
of  a  pendulum;  starting  slowly  from  its  highest  point,  it 
sweeps  faster  and  faster  to  its  lowest,  and  then  slower  and 
slower  to  its  highest  point  on  the  opposite  side;  and  then 
repeats  the  movements  in  the  reverse  direction.  Graphically 
we  may  represent  such  vibrations  by  the  outer  continuous 
curved  line  in  Fig.  169.  Suppose  the  lower  end  of  the  pen- 
dalam  to  bear  a  writing  point  which  marked  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  travelling  down  uniformly  behind  it,  and  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  travel  the  distance  0-1  in  two  seconds.  If  the  pendu- 
lum were  at  rest  the  straight  vertical  line  would  be  drawn. 
But  if  the  pendulum  were  swinging  we  would  get  a  curved 
line,  compounded  of  the  vertical  movement  of  the  paper  and 
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the  to-and-£ro  movement  of  the  pendulum,  writing  sometimef 
on  one  side  of  the  line  0-1-2  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 
Starting  at  a  moment  when  the  pendulum  crosses  the  middle, 
0,  we  would  get  described  the  curve  0,  O'flfi^  at  first  sepa- 
rating fast  from  the  vertical  line,  then  slower,  then  return- 
ing, at  first  gradually,  then  faster,  until  it  crossed  the  vertical, 
again  at  the  end  of  a  second,  and  commenced  a  similar  ex- 
cursion on  its  other  side,  at  the  end  of  which  it  would  be 
back  at  1,  and  in  just  the  same  position,  and  ready  to  repeat 
exactly  the  swing,  with  which  we  commenced.    A  pendulum 

thus  executes  similar  movements  in  equal 
periods  of  time,  or  its  vibrations  are  periodic 
A  full  swing  on  each  side  of  the  position  of 
rest  constitutes  a  complete  vibration,  so  the 
vibrational  period  of  a  seconds  pendulum  is 
two  seconds:  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 
precisely  where  it  was  two  seconds  before, 
and  moving  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the 
same  rate.  It  is  clear  that  by  examining 
such  a  curve  we  could  tell  exactly  how  the 
pendulum  moved,  and  also  in  what  period,  if 
we  knew  the  rate  at  which  the  paper  on 
which  its  point  wrote  was  moving.  The 
vertical  line  0-1-2  is  called  the  abscissa; 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  it  and  meeting 
the  curve  are  ordinates :  equal  lengths  on 
the  abscissa  represent  equal  times;  where  an 
ordinate  from  a  given  point  of  the  abscissa 
meets  the  curve,  there  the  writing  point  was 
at  that  moment;  where  successive  ordinates 
increase  or  decrease  rapidly  the  pendulum 
moved  fast  from  or  towards  its  position  of 
rest,  and  vice  versa.  Similarly,  any  other 
periodic  movement  may  be  pei^ectly  repre- 
sented by  curves;  and  since  the  form  of  the 
curve  tells  us  all  about  the  movement,  it  it 
common  to  speak  of  the  ''  form  of  a  vibration,''  meaning  the 
form  of  the  curve  which  indicates  its  characters.  Periodic 
vibrations  (Fig.  169),  whose  ordinates  at  first  grow  fast,  then 
more  slowly,  next  diminish  slowly  and  then  faster,  and 
represented  by  a  symmetrical  curve  on  one  side  the  abscissa, 
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which  18  repeated  exactly  on  the  other  side  of  the  abscissai 
are  known  as  pendiilar  vibrations. 

The  Composition  of  Vibrations.  The  vibrations  of  a 
seconds  pendulum  set  the  air-particles  in  contact  with  it  in 
similar  movement^  but  the  aerial  waves  succeed  one  another 
too  slowly  to  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  a  musical  note. 
If,  for  the  pendulum,  we  substitute  a  tuning-fork  (the  prongs 
of  which  move  in  a  like  way),  and  the  fork  vibrates  132  times 
per  1",  then  132  aerial  waves  will  fall  on  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane in  that  time,  and  we  will  hear  the  note  c  of  the  unac- 
cented octave.  If  the  larger  continuous  curve  in  Pig.  169 
represent  the  aerial  vibrations  in  this  case,  the  distance  0  to 
1  on  the  abscissa  will  represent  ^^  of  a  second.  Let,  simul- 
taneously, the  air  be  set  in  movement  by  a  fork  of  the  next 
higher  octave,  c',  making  264  vibrations  per  1";  under  the 
influence  of  this  second  fork  alone,  the  aerial  particles  would 
move  as  represented  by  the  line  0,  V,  J",  and  so  on,  the 
waves  being  half  as  long  and  cutting  the  abscissa  twice  as 
often.  But  when  both  forks  act  together  the  aerial  move- 
ment will  be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  movements  due  to 
each  fork;  when  both  drive  the  air  one  way  they  will  rein- 
force one  another,  and  vice  versa;  the  result  will  be  the 
movement  represented  by  the  dotted  line,  which  is  still 
periodic,  repeating  itself  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  but  no 
longer  pendular^  since  it  is  not  alike  on  the  ascending  and 
descending  limbs  of  the  curves.  We  thus  get  at  the  fact 
that  non-pendular  vibrations  may  be  produced  by  the  fu- 
sion of  pendular,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  by  their  compo- 
sition. 

Suppose  several  musical  instruments,  as  those  of  an  or- 
chestra, to  be  sounded  together.  Each  produces  its  own 
effect  on  the  air-particles,  whose  movements,  being  the  alge- 
braical sum  of  those  due  to  all,  must  at  any  given  instant  be 
very  complex;  yet  the  ear  can  pick  out  at  will  and  follow  the 
tones  of  any  one  instrument.  From  the  complex  aerial 
movement  it  can  select  that  fraction  of  it  which  one  vibrat- 
ing body  produces.  The  air  in  the  external  auditory  meatus 
at  any  given  moment  can  only  be  in  one  state  of  rarefaction 
or  condensation  and  at  one  rate  and  in  one  direction  of  move- 
ment, this  being  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon 
it;  all  clashing,  and  some  pushing  one  way  and  others  an- 
other.   If  the  resultant  movement  be  not  periodic  it  will  be 
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recognized  as  due  to  noises  or  to  several  simultaneous  in- 
harmonic musical  tones;  this  is  commonly  the  case  when 
musical  tones  are  not  united  designedly^  and  the  ear  thus 
gets  one  criterion  for  distinguishing  movements  of  the  air 
due  to  several  simultaneous  musical  tones.  However,  a  com- 
posite set  of  tones  will  give  rise  to  periodic  vibrations  when 
all  are  due  to  vibrations  of  rates  which  are  multiples  of  the 
same  whole  number.  In  such  cases  the  movement  of  the 
air  in  the  auditory  meatus  has  no  property  except  vibrational 
form  by  which  the  ear  could  distinguish  it  from  a  simple 
tone;  when  the  two  tuning-forks  giving  the  forms  of  vibra- 
tion (with  rates  as  1  to  2),  represented  in  Fig.  169  by  con- 
tinuous lines,  are  sounded  together,  we  get  the  new  form  of 
vibration  represented  by  the  dotted  line,  and  this  has  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  lower-pitched  fork;  yet  the  ear 
can  clearly  distinguish  the  resultant  sound  from  that  of  this 
fork  alone,  as  a  note  of  the  same  pitch  but  of  different 
timbre;  and  with  practice  can  recognize  exactly  what  simple 
vibrations  go  to  make  it  up. 

The  Analysis  of  Non-Fendular  Vibrations.  If  a  per- 
son with  a  trained  ear  listens  attentively  to  any  ordinary 
musical  tone,  such  as  that  of  a  piano,  he  hears,  not  only  the 
note  whose  vibrational  rate  determines  the  pitch  of  the  tone 
as  a  whole,  but  a  whole  series  of  higher  notes,  in  harmony 
with  the  general  or  fundamental  tone;  this  latter  is  the 
primary  partial  tone,  and  the  others  are  secondary  partial 
tones;  nearly  all  tones  used  in  music  contain  both.  If  the 
prime  tone  be  due  to  132  vibrations  a  second  (<;),  its  first 
upper  partial  is  c^  (=  264  vibrations  per  second);  the  next  is 
the  fifth  of  this  octave  {g'  =  396  =  132  X  3  vibrations  per  1'); 
the  next  is  the  second  octave,  c"  (132x4  =  528  vibrations  per 
1');  the  next  is  the  major  third  of  the  c"  (=  132  X  5  =  660 
vibrations  per  second  =  c"),  and  so  on.  The  only  form  of 
vibration  which  gives  no  upper  partial  tones  is  the  pendular; 
we  may  call  notes  due  to  such  vibrations  simple  todies;  and 
we,  consequently,  recognize  in  music  tones  which  are  simple 
(such  as  those  of  tuning-forks)  and  those  which  are  com- 
pound; these  latter  are  non-pendular  in  form. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  form  of  aerial  vibrations  deter- 
mines in  our  sensations  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of 
upper  partial  tones.  It  also,  as  we  have  seen,  determines  the 
quality  or  timbre  of  the  tone,  since  vibrational  amplitude  and 
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rate  are  otherwise  accounted  for  in  Bensation  by  londness 
and  pitch. 

It  can  be  proved,  by  the  employment  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, that  every  periodic  non-pendular  movement  can  be 
analyzed  (as  the  dotted  curve  of  Fig.  169  may  be)  into  a 
given  number  of  pendular  vibrations,  that  is,.every  compound 
vibration  into  a  set  of  simple  ones;  and  that  every  periodic 
non-pendular  vibration  can  be  made  by  the  combination  of 
pendular.  Moreover,  any  given  compound  vibration  can  be 
analyzed  into  but  one  set  of  simple  ones;  no  other  combina- 
tion will  produce  it.  Consequently  a  vibrational  movement 
of  the  air  in  the  external  auditory  passage,  producing  a  com- 
pound musical  tone  sensation,  can  be  exhibited  in  every  case, 
but  only  in  one  way,  as  the  sum  of  a  number  of  simple  vibra- 
tions, whose  rates  are  multiples  of  that  which  determines  the 
pitch  of  the  tone. 

Now  when  the  trained  ear  listens  to  a  tone  with  the  ob- 
ject of  detecting  upper  partials  if  present,  it  hears  them  only 
when  the  vibrations  producing  the  tone  are  non-pendular, 
i.e.  when  upper  partials,  theoretically,  might  be  expected; 
and  those  heard  are  exactly  those  demanded  by  theory;  by 
the  help  of  instruments  their  detection  is  made  easy  even  to 
untrained  ears.  In  ordinary  circumstances  we  do  not  heed 
secondary  partial  tones;  we  hear  a  note  of  the  pitch  of  the 
primary  partial  and  of  a  certain  timbre;  and  whenever  the 
upper  partials  present  are  different,  or  of  different  relative 
intensities,  the  timbre  of  the  note  varies.  Hence  it  becomes 
probable  that,  just  as  the  ear  can  at  will  follow  any  instru- 
ment in  an  orchestra,  analyzing  the  aerial  movement  so  as  to 
select  and  follow  the  fraction  of  the  whole  due  to  that  one, 
so  it  can  and  does  analyze  compound  tones  when  proceeding 
from  one  instrument,  and  that  the  upper  partials,  not  rising 
into  consciousness  as  definite  tones,  but  present  as  subdued 
sensations,  give  its  character  to  the  whole  tone  and  determine 
its  timbre.  It  might  be,  however,  that  the  composition  of 
non-pendular  vibrations  from  pendular  was  a  mere  mathe- 
matical possibility,  having  no  real  existence  in  nature.  Be- 
fore we  can  accept  the  above  explanation  of  timbre,  we  must 
see  if  there  is  any  evidence  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  non- 
pendular  vibrations,  not  only  may  be,  but  are,  made  up  by 
the  combination  of  pendular. 

Sympathetic  Besonance.     Imagine    slight    taps    to    be 
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given  to  a  pendulum;  if  these  be  repeated  at  such  interrals 
of  time  as  to  always  help  the  swing  and  never  to  retard  it, 
the  pendulum  will  soon  be  set  in  powerful  movement  If 
the  taps  are  irregular^  or  when  regular  come  at  such  inter- 
vals as  sometimes  to  promote  and  sometimes  retard  the  move- 
ment, no  great  swing  will  be  produced;  but  if  they  always 
push  the  pendulum  in  the  way  it  is  going  at  that  instant^ 
they  need  not  come  every  swing  in  order  to  set  up  a  powerful 
vibration;  once  in  two,  three,  or  four  swings  will  do.  A 
stretched  string,  such  as  that  of  a  piano,  is  so  far  like  a 
pendulum  that  it  tends  to  vibrate  at  one  rate  and  no  other; 
if  aerial  waves  hit  it  at  exactly  the  right  times  they  soon  set 
it  in  sufficiently  powerful  vibrations  to  cause  it  to  emit  an 
audible  note.  By  using  such  strings  we  might  hope  to  de- 
tect the  separate  pendular  vibrations  in  any  non-pendular 
aerial  periodic  movement  if  such  really  existed;  certain 
strings  would  pick  out  the  pendular  component  agreeing 
in  rate  with  their  own  vibrational  period  and  be  soon  set 
in  powerful  movement;  while  those  not  vibrating  in  the 
same  period  as  any  of  the  pendular  components,  would 
remain  practically  at  rest,  like  the  pendulum  getting  taps 
which  sometimes  helped  and  sometimes  impeded  its  swing. 
If  the  dampers  of  a  piano  be  raised  and  a  note  be  sung 
loudly  to  it,  it  will  be  found  that  several  strings  are  set 
in  vibration,  such  vibrations  being  called  sympathetic.  The 
human  voice  emits  compound  tones  which  can  be  mathe- 
matically analyzed  into  simple  vibrations,  and  if  the  piano 
strings  set  in  movement  by  it  be  examined,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  exactly  those  which  answer  to  these  pendular 
vibrations  and  to  no  others.  We  thus  get  experimental 
grounds  for  believing  that  compound  tones  are  really  made 
up  of  a  number  of  simple  vibrations,  and  get  an  additional 
justification  for  the  supposition  that  in  the  ear  each  note  is 
analyzed  into  its  pendular  components;  and  that  the  differ- 
ence of  sensation  which  we  call  timbre  is  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  secondary  partial  tones  thus  perceived.  If  so,  the  ear 
must  haye  in  it  an  apparatus  adapted  for  sympathetic  reso- 
nance. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  ear  analyzes  yibrations  in 
this  way,  do  we  not  commonly  perceive  it  P  How  is  it  that 
what  we  ordinarily  hear  is  the  timbre  of  a  given  tone  and  not 
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the  separate  upper  partials  which  give  it  this  character? 
The  explanation  is  more  psychological  than  physiological,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
ordinarily  notice  the  blind  spot  in  the  eye,  or  the  doubleness 
of  objects  out  of  the  horopter,  or  the  duplicity  of  stereoscopic 
images.  We  only  use  our  senses  in  daily  life  when  they  can 
tell  us  something  that  may  be  useful  to  us,  and  we  neglect  so 
habitually  all  sensations  which  would  be  useless  or  confusing, 
that  at  last  it  needs  special  attention  to  observe  them  at  all. 
The  way  in  which  tones  are  combined  to  give  timbre  to  a 
note  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  in  the  daily  use  of  them, 
and  so  we  fail  entirely  to  observe  the  components  and  note 
only  the  resultant,  until  we  make  a  careful  and  scientific 
examination  of  our  sensations. 

The  Functions  of  the  Tympanio  Membrane.  If  a 
stretched  membrane,  such  as  a  drum-head,  be  struck,  it  will 
be  thrown  into  periodic  vibration  and  emit  for  a  time  a  note 
of  a  determined  pitch.  The  smaller  the  membrane  and  the 
tighter  it  is  stretched  the  higher  the  pitch  of  its  note;  every 
stretched  membrane  thus  has  a  rate  of  its  own  at  which  it 
tends  to  vibrate,  just  as  a  piano  or  violin  string  has.  When 
a  note  is  sounded  in  the  air  near  such  a  membrane,  the  alter- 
nating waves  of  atrial  condensation  and  rarefaction  will 
move  it;  and  if  the  waves  succeed  at  the  vibrational  rate  of 
the  membrane  the  latter  will  be  set  in  powerful  sympathetic 
vibration;  if  they  do  not  push  the  membrane  at  the  proper 
times,  their  effects  will  neutralize  one  another:  hence  such 
membranes  respond  well  to  only  one  note.  The  tympanic 
membrane,  however,  responds  equally  well  to  a  large  number 
of  notes;  at  the  least  for  those  due  to  aerial  vibrations  of  rates 
from  60  to  4000  per  second,  running  over  eight  octaves  and 
constituting  those  commonly  used  in  music.  This  faculty 
depends  on  two  things:  (1)  the  membrane  is  comparatively 
loosely  and  not  uniformly  stretched;  (2)  it  is  loaded  hj  the 
tympanic  bones. 

The  drum-membrane  Is  a  shallow  funnel  with  its  sides  con- 
vex towards  the  external  auditory  meatus;  something  like  an 
umbrella  turned  inside  out;  in  such  a  membrane  the  tension  is 
not  uniform  but  increases  towards  the  centre,  and  it  has  accord- 
ingly no  proper  note  of  its  own.  Further,  whatever  tendency 
such  a  membrane  may  have  to  vibrate  rather  at  one  rate  than 
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another^  is  almost  completely  removed  by  "  damping*'  it;  t.^. 
placing  in  contact  with  it  something  comparatively  heavy  and 
which  has  to  be  moved  when  the  membrane  vibrates.  This 
is  effected  by  the  tympanic  bones^  fixed  to  the  drum-membrane 
by  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  Another  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  damping;  once  a  stretched  membrane  is  set  vibrating  it 
continues  so  doing  for  some  time;  but  if  loaded  its  movements 
cease  almost  as  soon  as  the  moving  impulses.  The  dampers 
of  a  piano  are  for  this  purpose;  and  violin-players  have  to 
''damp''  with  the  fingers  the  strings  they  have  used  when 
they  wish  the  note  to  cease.  The  tympanic  bones  act  as 
dampers. 

FunotionB  of  the  Auditory  Ossicles.  When  the  air  in 
the  external  auditory  meatus  is  condensed  it  pushes  in  the 
handle  of  the  malleus.  This  bone  then  slightly  rotates  on 
the  axial  ligament  and,  locking  into  the  incus  where  the 
two  bones  articulate,  causes  the  long  process  (J7,  Fig.  163) 
of  the  latter  to  move  inwards.  The  incus  thus  pnshes-in  the 
stapes;  the  reverse  occurs  when  air  in  the  auditory  passage  is 
rarefied.  Aerial  vibrations  thus  set  the  chain  of  bones  swing- 
ing, and  push  in  and  pull  out  the  base  of  the  stapes,  which 
sets  up  waves  in  the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth,  and  these 
are  transmitted  through  the  membranous  labyrinth  to  the 
endolymph.  These  liquids  being  chiefly  water,  and  practi- 
cally incompressible,  the  end  of  the  stapes  could  not  work  in 
and  out  at  the  oval  foramen,  were  the  labyrinth  elsewhere 
completely  surrounded  by  bone :  but  the  membrane  covering 
the  round  foramen  bulges  out  when  the  base  of  the  stapes  is 
pushed  in,  and  vice  versa ;  and  so  allows  of  waves  being  set 
up  in  the  labyrinthic  liquids.  These  correspond  in  period 
and  form  to  those  in  the  auditory  meatus;  their  amplitude  is 
determined  by  the  extent  of  the  vibrations  of  the  drum  mem- 
brane. 

The  form  of  the  tympanic  membrane  causes  it  to  transmit 
to  its  centre,  where  the  malleus  is  attached,  vibrations  of  its 
lateral  parts  in  diminished  amplitude  but  increased  power;  so 
that  the  tympanic  bones  are  pushed  only  a  little  way  but  with 
considerable  force.  Its  area,  too,  is  about  twenty  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  oval  foramen,  so  that  force  collected  on 
the  large  area  is,  by  pushing  the  tympanic  bones,  all  concen- 
trated on  the  smaller.  The  ossicles  also  form  a  bent  lever 
(Fig.  163)  of  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  axial  ligament  and 
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the  effective  outer  arm  of  this  lever  is  about  half  as  long  again 
as  the  inner,  and  so  the  movements  transmitted  by  the  drum- 
membrane  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus  are  communicated 
with  diminished  range,  but  increased  power,  to  the  base  of 
the  stapes. 

Ordinarily,  sound-waves  reach  the  labyrinth  through  the 
tympanum,  but  they  may  also  be  transmitted  through  the 
bones  of  the  head ;  if  the  handle  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork 
be  placed  on  the  vertex,  the  sounds  heard  by  the  person  ex- 
perimented upon  seem  to  have  their  origin  inside  his  own 
cranium.  Similarly,  when  a  vibrating  body  is  held  between 
the  teeth,  sound  reaches  the  end  organs  of  the  auditory  nerve 
through  the  skull-bones;  and  persons  who  are  deaf  from  dis- 
ease or  injury  of  the  tympanum  can  thus  be  made  to  hear,  as 
with  the  audiphone.  Of  course  if  deafness  be  due  to  disease 
of  the  proper  nervous  auditory  apparatus  no  device  can  make 
the  person  hear. 

Function  of  the  Cochlea.  We  have  already  seen  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  ear  there  is  an  apparatus  adapted  for 
sympathetic  resonance,  by  which  we  recognize  different  musi- 
cal tone-colors;  the  minute  structure  of  the  membranous 
cochlea  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  look  for  it  there.  An  old  view 
was  that  the  rods  of  Corti,  which  vary  in  length,  were  like  so 
many  piano-strings,  each  tending  to  vibrate  at  a  given  rate 
and  picking  out  and  responding  to  pendular  aerial  vibrations 
of  its  own  period,  and  exciting  a  nerve  which  gave  rise  to  a 
particular  tone  sensation.  When  the  labyrinthic  fluids  were 
set  in  non-pendular  vibrations,  the  rods  of  Corti  were  thought 
to  analyze  these  into  their  pendular  components,  all  rods  of 
the  vibrational  rate  of  these  being  set  in  sympathetic  move- 
ment, but  that  rod  most  whose  period  was  that  of  the  primary 
partial  tone;  this  rod  would  determine  the  pitch  of  the  note, 
and  the  less-marked  sensation  due  to  the  others  affected  would 
give  the  timbre.  The  rods,  however,  do  not  differ  in  size 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  range  of  notes  which  we  hear; 
they  are  absent  in  birds,  which  undoubtedly  distinguish  differ- 
ent musical  notes;  and  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  cochlea  are  not 
connected  with  them  but  with  the  hair-cells. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  basilar  membrane 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  arrangement  for  sympa- 
thetic resonance  in  the  ear.  It  increases  in  breadth  twelve 
times  from  the  base  of  the  cochlea  to  its  tip  (the  less  width  of 
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the  lamina  spiralis  at  the  apex  more  than  compensating  for 
the  less  size  of  the  bony  tube  there)  and  is  stretched  tight 
across,  but  loosely  in  the  other  direction.  A  membrane  so 
stretched  behaves  as  a  set  of  separate  strings  placed  ^ide  by 
side,  somewhat  as  those  of  a  harp  but  much  closer  together; 
and  each  string  would  vibrate  at  its  own  period  without  in- 
fluencing much  those  on  each  side  of  it.  Probably,  then, 
each  transverse  band  vibrates  to  simple  tones  of  its  own 
period,  and  excites  the  hair-cells  which  lie  on  it,  and  through 
them  the  nerve-fibres.  Perhaps  the  rods  of  Corti,  being  stiff, 
4ind  carrying  the  reticular  membrane,  rub  that  against  the 
upper  ends  of  the  hair-cells  which  project  into  its  apertures 
and  so  help  in  a  subsiduary  way,  each  pair  of  rods  being 
especially  moved  when  the  band  of  basilar  membrane  carrying 
it  is  set  in  vibration.  The  tectorial  membrane  is  probably  a 
'^damper;"  it  is  soft  and  inelastic,  and  suppresses  the  vibra- 
tions as  soon  as  the  moving  force  ceases. 

Function  of  the  Vestibule  and  Semicircular  Canals. 
Many  noises  are  merely  spoiled  music;  they  are  due  to  tones  so 
combined  as  not  to  give  rise  to  periodic  vibrations;  these  are 
probably  heard  by  the  cochlea.  If  a  single  violent  air-wave 
ever  cause  a  sound  sensation  (which  is  doubtful,  since  any  vio- 
lent push  of  an  elastic  substance,  such  as  the  air,  will  cause  it 
to  make  several  rebounds  before  .coming  to  rest)  we  perhaps 
hear  it  by  the  vestibule ;  the  otoliths,  there  in  contact  with 
the  auditory  hairs,  are  imbedded  in  a  tenacious  gummy  mass 
quite  distinct  from  the  proper  endolymph,  and  are  not 
adapted  for  executing  regular  vibrations,  but  they  might 
yield  to  a  single  powerful  impulse  and  transmit  it  to  the  hair- 
cells,  and  through  them  stimulate  the  nerves.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  semicircular  canals  have  nothing  to  do 
with  hearing;  their  supposed  function  is  described  in  Chapter 
XXXVI. 

Auditory  Perceptions.  Sounds,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  originate  within  the  auditory  apparatus;  we 
refer  them  to  an  external  source,  and  to  a  c^rtiiin  extent  can 
judge  the  distance  and  direction  of  this.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  extrinsic  reference  of  sounds  which  reach  the  labv- 
rinth  through  the  general  skull-bones  instead  of  through  the 
tympanic  chain  is  imperfect  or  absent.  The  recognition  of 
the  distance  of  a  sounding  body  is  possible  only  when  the 
sound  is  well  known,  and  then  not  very  accurately ;  from  its 
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faintness  or  loudness  we  may  make  in  some  cases  a  pretiy 
good  guess.  Judgments  as  to  the  direction  of  a  sound  are 
also  liable  to  be  grossly  wrong,  as  most  persons  have  experi- 
enced. However,  when  a  sound  is  heard  louder  by  the  left 
than  the  right  ear  we  can  recognize  that  its  source  is  on  the 
left;  when  equally  with  both  ears,  that  it  is  straight  in  front 
or  behind ;  and  so  on.  The  concha  has  perhaps  something  to 
do  with  enabling  us  to  detect  whether  a  sound  originates  be- 
fore or  behind  the  ear,  since  it  collects,  and  turns  with  more 
intensity  into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  sound-wayes 
coming  from  the  front.  By  turning  the  head  and  noting 
the  accompanying  changes  of  sensation  in  each  ear  we  can 
localize  sounds  better  than  if  the  head  be  kept  motionless. 
The  large  movable  concha  of  many  animals,  as  a  rabbit  or  a 
horse,  which  can  he  turned  in  several  directions,  is  probably 
an  important  aid  to  them  in  detecting  the  position  of  the 
source  of  a  sound.  That  the  recognition  of  the  direction  of 
sounds  is  not  a  true  sensation,  but  a  judgment,  founded  on 
experience,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  can  estimate 
much  more  accurately  the  direction  of  the  human  voice, 
which  we  hear  and  heed  most,  than  that  of  any  other  sound. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TOUCH.     TEMPERATURE    SENSATIONS.     PAIN.      CX>MMON 
SENSATIONS.     SMELL.    TASTE.    THE  MUSCULAR  SENSE. 

The  skin  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with  afferent  nerve- 
fibres,  and  from  it  we  get  several  very  distinct  kinds  of  sen- 
sations; it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  nerve-fibres  are 
found  to  end  in  it  in  different  ways,  but  at  present  we  are  not 
able  to  associate  satisfactorily  any  one  particular  variety  of 
cutaneous  nerve-ending  with  the  origination  of  the  impulses 
which  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  any  one  kind  of  the  skin  sen- 
sations. 

Many  cutaneous  afferent  nerve-fibres  end  in  a  very  simple 
way :  they  form  plexuses  in  the  outermost  layer  of  the  dermis 
and  then,  losing  the  medullary  sheath,  the  axis  cylinders  enter 
the  epidermis  and  there  break  up  into  extremely  minute  fila- 
ments which  ramify  among  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer 
and  terminate  there  without  any  special  end  organs.  Other 
fibres  have  special  terminal  apparatuses,  known  as  (1)  tactile 
cells;  (2)  end  bulbs;  (3)  tactile  corpuscles;  (4)  Pacinian 
bodies. 

The  Tactile  Cells  lie  usually  in  the  deepest  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  but  sometimes  are  found  also  in  the  dermis.  They 
are  larger  and  more  granular  than  the  neighboring  epidermic 
cells,  more  oval,  and  stain  more  deeply  with  some  i*eagents, 
especially  gold  chloride.  Minute  axis-cylinder  branches  can 
be  traced  into  close  relation  to  them,  and  according  to  some 
histologists  end  in  flat  expansions  closely  applied  to  the  tactile 
cells,  while  others  believe  the  nerve-filament  to  be  directly 
continuous  with  the  cell  substance.  These  cells  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  epidermis  lining  the  root-sheaths  of  such 
tactile  hairs  as  the  "whiskers"  of  a  cat,  but  they  exist  in 
many  if  not  most  regions  of  the  human  skin. 

The  End  Bulbs  lie  in  the  dermis  of  certain  regions  as  the 
lips,  but  they  are  mainly  confined  to  the  conjunctiva  and  to 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  and  that  of  the  lowest 
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part  of  the  rectum,  all  of  which  possess  tactile  setiaibility. 
Very  similar  bodies  are  found  in  the  s^'novial  membranes  of 
dome  joints.  In  man  thej  are  spheroidal  and  vary  in  diameter 
from  .03  to  0.1  m.m.  (g^g-fjif  inch).  Each  has  an  external 
capsule  of  connective  tissue  within  which  is  a  core  consisting 
of  polygonal  nucleated  ill-defined  cells.  The  nerre-fibre 
loses  its  medullary  sheath  close  to  the  end  bnlb  and  the  axis 
cylinder  enters  the  core  and  there  usually  breaks  up  into  fila< 
ments  which  ramify  between  the  cells  of  the  core  and  end  in 
little  knobs:  sometimes  the  axis  cylinder  does  not  branch. 
The  tactile  corpuscles  (t'ig.  170)  are  found  especially  in  the 


•t/.  optical  orwa-JMxii'in- if  tha'dbivB  ure  hphm  Uiej  wBid  round  tha  ouufdetrf 
the  corpuscle;  Ihi-Kfrioral  traoBTerae  direction  of  the  coritwcilTCi-UBHiie  bundles  of 
Iheca^ile  of  Cbe  i-Drpusolv  iHshuwn. 

skin  of  the  hands  and  feet,  but  also  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  forearm,  on  the  nipple,  the  lips,  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tip  of  the  tonpfue.  They  lie  in  dermic  papillie  and  are 
oval  inform,  measuring  about  0.8  m.m.  (j^  inch)  in  the  long 
and  0.3  m.m.  (^{^  inch)  in  the  transverse  diameter.  Each 
has  an  outer  capsule  of  connective  tissue  from  which  many 
transverse  or  obliqne  dissepiments  enter  and  divide  the  in- 
terior into  many  small  chambers.  Two  or  three  mcdiillated 
nerve-fibres  go  to  each  corpnscle,  and  after  winding  around  it 
obliquely  several  times  penetrate  the  capsule  at  various  levels, 
at  the  same  time  becoming  non-medulla  ted.  The  axis  cylin- 
ders run  in  the  clefts  between  the  connective- tissue  dissepi- 
ments and  aft«r  branching  many  times  end  in  pear-shaped  or' 
spherical  enlargements,  which  are  always  placed  near  the  out- 
side of  the  corpuscle. 
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The  Faoinian  Bodies  or  CorpuBoles  (Fig.  171)  are  fonnd 
in  large  nambere  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  and  occasionally  in  other  regions  of  the  skin.     But 
they  are  also  fonnd  in  internal  parts,  as  on  the   nerves  of 
t«ndons  and  ligaments  and  on  some  branches  of  the  solar 
plesus;  and  they  are  very  abundant  and  easily  seen  in  tlie 
mesentery  of  the  cat,  so  that  though  almost  certainly  organs 
in  which  afferent  nerve  impulses  originate,  they  are  not  organs 
of  touch.     The  corpuscles  are  oval,  often  curved  on  the  long 
axis,  and   from   1.5  to  2.5   m.m.  (tV—iV  ii^ch)  in  length. 
When  fresh  they  have  a  whitish  translucent  appearance  and 
are  somewhat  more  opaqiie  in  the  centre.     When  magnified 
each  Pacinian  body  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  almost  structure- 
less  core  surrounded   by  many   concentric   capsules.     Each 
capsule  is  a  layer  of  imperfectly  developed  connective  tissue 
having  a  few  very  fine  fibres,  the  interstices  between  which 
are  filled  with  liquid;  each  surface  of  each  capsule  is  formed 
hy  a  well-marked  layer  of  fiat  nucleated  cells,  and  the  cell 
layer  on  the  inner  side  of  one  capsule  is  separated  from  the 
layer  on  the  outer  side  of  the  next  by  &  narrow  cleft,  which 
is  a  lymph  lacuna.     The  capsules 
are  usually  so  closely  applied  to 
one  another  that  the  lymph  spaces 
between  them   are  ahnost  oblit- 
erated.       A   medullat«d    nerve- 
fibre  runs  to  one  pole  of  each  Pa- 
cinian body  and  the  axis  cylinder 
and  medullary  sheath  are  contin- 
ued through  the  capsules  to  the 
core;   the  medullary  sheath  be- 
coming thinner  on  the  way.     The 
axis  cylinder  enters  the  core  and 
runs   to   near  its  opposite   end, 
where  it  ends  in  a  rounded  en- 
largement or  sometimes  divides 
into  several  short  branches,  each 
with  a  knobbed  end. 
Fib.  111.— a  PbcidUp  corpiucie,  .       Touoh,    or    the    Pressure 
"'«°"'"'  Sen^e.      Through   the    skin   we 

get  several  kinds  of  sensation;  touch  proper,  heat  and  cold, 
and  pain;  and  we  can  with  more  or  less  accuracy  localize 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  Body.     The  interior  of  the  month 
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possesses  also  these  sensibilities.  Through  touch  proper  we 
recognize  pressure  or  traction  exerted  on  the  skin,  and  the 
force  of  the  pressure;  the  softness  or  hardness,  roughness  or^ 
smoothness,  of  the  body  producing  it;  and  the  form  of  this, 
when  not  too  large  to  be  felt  all  over.  When  to  learn  the  form 
of  an  object  we  move  the  hand  over  it,  muscular  sensations 
are  combined  with  proper  tactile,  and  such  a  combination  of 
the  two  sensations  is  frequent;  moreover,  we  rarely  touch 
anything  without  at  the  same  time  getting  temperature  sen- 
sations ;  therefore  pure  tactile  feelings  are  rare. 

From  an  evolution  point  of  view,  touch  is  probably  the  first 
distinctly  differentiated  sensation,  and  this  primary  position 
it  still  largely  holds  in  our  mental  life ;  we  mainly  think  of  the 
things  about  us  as  objects  which  would  give  us  certain  tactile 
sensations  if  we  were  in  contact  with  them.  Though  the  eye 
tells  us  much  quicker,  and  at  a  greater  range,  what  are  the 
shapes  of  objects  and  whether  they  are  smooth,  rough,  and  so 
on,  our  real  conceptions  of  round  and  square  and  rough 
bodies  are  derived  through  touch,  and  we  largely  translate 
unconsciously  the  teachings  of  the  eye  into  mental  terms  of 
the  tactile  sense. 

The  delicacy  of  the  pressure  sense  varies  on  different  parts 
of  the  skin;  it  is  greatest  on  the  forehead,  temples,  and  back 
of  the  forearm,  where  a  weight  of  2  milligr.  (.03  grain)  press- 
ing on  an  area  of  9  sq.  millim.  (.0139  sq.  inch)  can  be  felt. 
On  the  front  of  the  forearm  3  milligr.  (.036  grain)  can  be 
similarly  felt,  and  on  the  front  of  the  forefinger  5  to  15  milligr. 
(.07-0.23  grain). 

In  order  that  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  excited  neighboring 
skin  areas  must  be  differently  pressed ;  when  we  lay  the  hand 
on  a  table  this  is  secured  by  the  inequalities  of  the  skin,  which 
prevent  end  organs,  lying  near  together,  from  being  equally 
compressed.  When,  however,  the  hand  is  immersed  in  a 
liquid,  as  mercury,  which  fits  into  all  its  inequalities  and 
presses  with  practically  the  same  weight  on  all  neighboring 
immersed  areas,  the  sense  of  pressure  is  only  felt  at  a  line  along 
the  surface,  where  the  immersed  and  non-immersed  parts  of 
the  skin  meet. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  tactile  sense  that  the  facts  on 
which  so-called  psycho-physical  law  (Chap.  XXXI.)  is  based, 
were  first  observed.  The  smallest  perceptible  difference  of 
pressure  recognizable  when  touch  alone  is  used,  is  about  \\ 
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I.e.,  we  can  just  tell  a  weight  of  20  grams  (310  grains)  from 
one  of  30  (465  grains)  or  of  40  grams  (620  grains)  from  one 
of  60  (930  grains) ;  the  change  which  can  just  be  recognized 
being  thus  the  same  fraction  of  that  already  acting  as  a  stimu- 
lus. The  ratio  only  holds  good,  however,  for  a  certain  mean 
range  of  pressures ;  it  is  not  true  for  very  small  or  very  great 
pressures.  The  experimental  difficulties  in  determining  the 
question  are  considerable ;  muscular  sensations  must  be  rigidly 
excluded;  the  time  elapsing  between  laying  the  different 
weights  on  the  skin  must  always  be  equal ;  the  same  region 
and  area  of  the  skin  must  be  used ;  the  weights  must  have 
the  same  temperature;  and  fatigue  of  the  organs  must  be 
eliminated.  Considerable  individual  variations  are  also  ob- 
served, the  least  perceptible  difference  not  being  the  same  in 
all  persons. 

The  Localizing  Power  of  the  Skin.  When  the  eyes  are 
closed  and  a  point  of  the  skin  is  touched  we  can  with  some 
accuracy  indicate  the  region  stimulated;  although  tactile 
feelings  are  in  general  characters  alike,  they  differ  in  some- 
thing  {local  sig^i)  besides  intensity  by  which  we  can  distin- 
guish them ;  some  sensation  quality  must  be  present  enabling 
us  to  tell  from  one  another  two  precisely  similar  contacts  of 
an  external  object  when  applied,  say,  to  the  tips  of  the  fore 
and  ring  fingers  respectively.  The  accuracy  of  the  localizing 
power  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  retina  and  varies  widely 
in  different  skin  regions;  it  may  be  measured  by  observing 
the  least  distance  which  must  separate  two  objects  (as  the 
blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses)  in  order  that  they  may 
be  felt  as  two.  The  following  table  illustrates  some  of  the 
differences  observed — 

Tongue-tip 1.1mm.    (.04  inch) 

Palm  side  of  last  phalanx  of  finger 2.2  mm.     (.08  inch) 

Red  part  of  lips 4.4  mm.     (.16  inch) 

Tip  of  nose 6.6  mm.     (.24  inch) 

Back  of  second  phalanx  of  finger 11.0  mm.     (.44  inch) 

Heel 22.0  mm.     (.88  inch) 

Back  of  hand 80.8  mm.  (1.23  inches) 

Forearm 89.6  mm.  (1.58  inches) 

Stemam 44.0  mm.  (1.76  inches) 

Back  of  neck 52.8  mm.  (2.11  inches) 

Middle  of  hack 66.0  mm.  (2.64  inches) 

The  localizing  power  is  a  little  more  acute  across  the  long 
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asia  of  a  limb,  and  is  better  when  the  preaaure  is  only  strong 
enongh  to  just  canse  a  distinct  tactile 
sensation,  than  when  it  is  more  power-     * 
f ul ;  it  is  also  yerj  readily  and  rapidly 
improvable  by  practice. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  local- 
izing power  depended  directly  on  nerve  * "' 
distribution;  that  each  touch  nerve  bad 
connection  with  a  special  brain-centre 
at  one  end  (the  excitation  of  which  , 
caused  a  sensation  with  a  chaiw»v^istic 
local  sign),  and  at  the  other  end  was 
dUtribnted  over  a  certain  skin  area,  and 
that  the  larger  this  area  the  farther 
apart  might  two  points  be  and  still  give  ^■°-  '"■ 

rise  to  only  one  sensation.  If  this  were  so,  however,  the 
peripheral  tactile  areas  (each  being  determined  by  the  ana- 
tomical distribution  of  a  nerve-fibre)  must  have  definite  un- 
changeable limits,  which  experiment  shows  that  they  do  not 
p<»sess.  Suppose  the  small  areas  in  Fig.  173  to  each  repre- 
sent a  peripheral  area  of  nerve  distribntion.  If  any  two 
points  in  c  were  touched  we  would  according  to  the  theory 
get  but  a  single  sensation ;  but  if,  while  the  compass  points 
remained  the  same  distance  apart,  or  were  even  approximated, . 
one  were  placed  in  c  and  the  other  on  a  contiguous  area,  two 
fibres  would  be  stimulated  and  we  ought  to  get  two  sensa- 
tions;  but  auch  is  not  the  case;  on  the  same  skin  region  the 
points  must  be  always  the  same  distance  apart,  no  matter  how 
they  be  shifted,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  two  just  distingnish 
able  aensatioiiB. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nerve  areas  are  much  smaller  than 
the  tactile;  and  that  several  unstimulated  must  intervene  be- 
tween the  excited,  in  order  to  produce  sensations  which  shall 
be  distinct.  If  we  suppose  twelve  unexcited  nerve  areas 
must  intervene,  then,  in  Fig.  172,  a  and  J  will  be  just  on  the 
limits  of  a  single  tactile  area;  and  no  matter  how  the  points 
are  moved,  so  long  aa  eleven,  or  fewer,  unexcited  areas  come 
between,  we  wonld  get  a  single  tactile  aensation ;  in  this  way 
we  can  explain  the  fact  that  tactile  areas  have  no  fixed  boon- 
darii;s  in  the  skin,  although  the  nerve  distribution  iii  any  part 
must  be  constant.  We  also  see  why  the  back  of  a  knife  laid 
on  the  surface  causes  a  continuous  linear  sensation,  i^Tthougli 
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it  touches  many  distinct  nerve  areas;  if  we  could  discriminate 
the  excitations  of  each  of  these  from  that  of  its  immediate 
neighbors  we  would  get  the  sensation  of  a  series  of  points 
touching  us,  one  for  each  nerve  region  excited;  but  in  the 
absence  of  intervening  unexcited  nerve  areas  the  sensations  are 
fused  together. 

The  ultimate  differentiation  of  tactile  areas  takes  place  in 
the  central  organs,  as  will  be  more  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
next  chapter.  Afferent  nerve  impulses  reaching  the  spinal 
cord  from  a  finger-tip  enter  the  gray  matter  and  tend  te 
spread  or  radiate  in  it ;  from  the  gray  region  through  which 
they  spread,  impulses  are  sent  on  to  perceptive  tactile  centres 
in  the  brain ;  if  two  skin-points  are  so  close  that  their  regions 
of  irradiation  in  the  cord  overlap,  then  the  two  points  touched 
cannot  be  discriminated  in  consciousness,  since  the  brain  region 
excited  is  in  part  common  to  both.  The  more  powerful  the 
stimulus  the  wider  the  irradiation  in  the  cord,  and  hence  the 
less  accurate  the  discriminating  power.  The  more  often  an 
impulse  has  travelled,  the  more  does  it  tend  to  keep  its  own 
proper  tract  through  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  get 
on  to  its  own  proper  brain-centre  alone ;  hence  the  increase 
of  tactile  discrimination  with  practice,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
it  to  be  due  to  a  growth  of  more  nerve-fibres  down  to  the 
skin,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  old,  with  smaller  areas  of 
anatomical  distribution.  As  a  general  rule,  more  movable 
parts  have  smaller  tactile  areas;  this  probably  depends  on 
practice,  since  they  are  the  parts  which  get  the  gi*eatest 
number  of  different  tactile  stimulations. 

The  Temperature  Sense.  By  this  we  mean  our  faculty 
of  perceiving  cold  and  warmth ;  and,  with  the  help  of  these 
sensations,  of  perceiving  temperature  differences  in  external 
objects.  Its  organ  is  the  whole  skin,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  mouth  and  fauces,  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  gullet,  and 
the  entry  of  the  nares.  Direct  heating  or  cooling  of  a  sensory- 
nerve  may  stimulate  it  and  cause  pain,  but  not  a  true  tem- 
perature sensation;  and  the  amount  of  heat  or  cold  requisite 
is  much  greater  than  that  necessary  when  a  temperature- 
perceiving  surface  is  acted  upon ;  hence  we  must  assume  the 
presence  of  temperature  end  organs. 

In  a  comfortable  room  we  feel  at  no  part  of  the  Body 
either  heat  or  cold,  although  different  parts  of  its  surface  are 
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at  different  temperatures;  the  fingers  and  nose  being  cooler 
than  the  trunk  which  is  covered  by  clothes,  and  this,  in  turn, 
cooler  than  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  The  temperature 
which  a  given  region  of  the  temperature  organ  has  (as 
measured  by  a  thermometer)  when  it  feels  neither  hot  nor 
cold  is  its  t&tnperature-sensation  zero  for  that  time,  and  is 
not  associated  with  any  one  objective  temperature;  for  not 
only,  as  we  have  just  seen,  does  it  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  organ,  but  also  on  the  same  part  from  time  to  time. 
Whenever  a  skin  region  passes  with  a  certain  rapidity  to  a 
temperature  above  its  sensation  zero  we  feel  warmth;  and 
vice  versa :  the  sensation  is  more  marked  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference, and  the  more  suddenly  it  is  produced;  touching  a 
metallic  body,  which  conducts  heat  rapidly  to  or  from  tlie 
skin,  causes  a  more  marked  hot  or  cold  sensation  than  touching 
a  worse  conductor,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  of  the  same  temperature. 

The  change  of  temperature  in  the  organ  may  be  brought 
about  by  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  (more  blood 
flowing  through  the  skin  warms  it  and  less  leads  to  its  cool- 
ing), or  by  temperature  changes  in  gases,  liquids,  or  solids  in 
contact  with  it.  Sometimes  we  fail  to  distinguish  clearly 
whether  the  cause  is  external  or  internal;  a  person  coming  in 
from  a  windy  walk  often  feels  a  room  uncomfortably  warm 
which  is  not  really  so ;  the  exercise  has  accelerated  his  circu- 
lation and  tended  to  warm  his  skin,  but  the  moving  outer 
air  has  rapidly  conducted  off  the  extra  heat ;  on  entering  the 
house  the  stationary  air  there  does  this  less  quickly,  the  skin 
becomes  hotter,  and  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  oppressive 
heat  of  the  room.  Hence,  frequently,  opening  of  windows 
and  sitting  in  a  draught,  with  its  concomitant  risks;  whereas 
keeping  quiet  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  until  the  circulation 
had  returned  to  its  normal  rate,  would  attain  the  same  end 
without  danger. 

The  acuteness  of  the  temperature  sense  is  greatest  at  tem- 
peratures within  a  few  degrees  of  30°  C.  (86°  F.);  at  these 
differences  of  less  than  .1°  C.  can  be  discriminated.  As  a 
means  of  measuring  absolute  temperatures,  however,  the  skin 
is  very  unreliable,  on  account  of  the  changeability  of  its  sen- 
sation zero.  We  can  localize  temperature  sensations  much 
as  tactile,  but  not  so  accurately. 

Are  Touch  and  Temperature  Sensations  of  Difi*erent 
Modality  P    Tactile  and  temperature  feelings  are  ordinarily  so 
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very  different  tliat  we  can  no  more  compare  them  than  Inmi- 
nous  and  auditory;  and  if  we  accept  the  modem  modified 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  nerve  energies  (Chap.  XIII), 
in  accordance  with  which  the  same  sensory  fibre  when  ex- 
cited always  arouses  a  sensation  of  the  same  quality,  if  any, 
because  it  excites  the  same  brain-centre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  the  same  fibre  could  at  one  time  arouse  a  tactile,  and  at 
another  a  temperature  sensation.  It  has,  however,  been 
maintained  that  touch  and  temperature  feelings  sometimes 
pass  into  one  another  insensibly.  If  a  half  dollar  cooled  to  5® 
C.  (41''  F.)  be  placed  on  a  person's  brow,  and  then  two  (one 
on  the  other)  warmed  to  37°  C.  (98.5°  F.),  he  commonly 
thinks  the  weight  in  the  two  cases  is  equal;  t.e.,  the  tempera- 
ture difference  leads  to  errors  in  his  pressure  judgments.  But 
this  does  not  prove  an  identity  in  the  sensations;  the  cold 
half-dollar  may  produce  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  tissues, 
leading  to  compression  of  the  tactile  end  organs,  which  is 
mistaken,  in  mental  interpretation,  for  a  heavier  pressure. 
When  sensations  are  combined  in  other  cases,  as  red  and  blue- 
green  to  produce  white,  or  partial  tones  to  form  a  compound, 
we  either  cannot,  or  can  but  with  diflSculty,  recognize  the 
components;  in  this  case  the  person  feels  both  the  cold  and 
pressure  distinctly  when  the  half-dollar  is  laid  on  him. 

In  certain  cases  a  person  mistakes  the  contact  of  a  piece  of 
raw  cotton  with  his  skin,  for  the  approach  of  a  warm  object; 
this  has  been  taken  to  prove  that  touch  and  temperature  feel- 
ings graduate  into  one  another.  However,  the  feeble  touch 
of  the  raw  cotton  might  well  be  less  felt  than  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  skin,  due  to  diminished  radiation  when  it 
was  covered  by  this  non-conducting  substance ;  and  the  con- 
stancy with  which,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  we 
feel  and  discriminate  clearly,  on  the  same  skin  region  at  the 
same  time,  both  temperature  and  touch  sensations,  is  a  strong 
argument  against  any  transition  of  one  into  the  other. 

Moreover,  there  is  direct  evidence  that  three  different  ap- 
paratuses in  the  skin  or  at  least  differently  located  apparatuses, 
are  concerned  in  arousing  touch,  heat  and  cold  sensations.  If 
a  metal  point,  lightly  weighted,  be  slowly  and  evenly  moved 
along  the  skin  by  clockwork,  it  gives  rise  to  sensations  of 
touch  at  some  places  and  if  hotter  or  cooler  than  the  skin 
to  sensations  of  temperature  at  others;  but  never  when  in 
contact  with  one  point  to  more  than  one  sensation.     If  the 
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points  at  which  the  observed  person  says  I  feel  touch  or  I 
feel  cold  or  I  feel  heat,  be  carefully  marked  on  the  skin  and 
the  experiment  repeated  on  one  or  more  snbseqnent  days 
the  contact  points  for  the  three  sensations  are  fonnd  to  be 
unchanged.  In  certain  cases  of  spinal-cord  disease,  moreover, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  tactile  sensibility  may  be  lost  while 
temperature  sensibility  remains;  and  in  others  that  the  capac- 
ity of  feeling  warmth  may  be  nearly  or  completely  lost  while 
cold  sensation  remains  normal.  Excluding  pain  (''  abnormal 
sensation''),  we  must  conclude  that  there  are  in  the  skin 
three  distinct  sets  of  nerve-fibres: — One,  when  excited,  arouses 
*^  touch  "  sensation;  a  second,  ^'  warm  "  sensation;  the  third, 
"  cold  "  sensation. 

Fain  and  Common  Sensibility.  When  the  skin  is  power- 
fully stimulated  by  heat,  cold  or  pressure,  or  is  inflamed,  we 
get  a  new  sensation  which  we  call  pain.  This  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  unpleasantness  caused  by  a  dazzling 
light  or  a  musical  discord  or  a  disagreeable  odor  or  taste. 
We  recognize  these  as  being  still  sight  or  sound  or  smell  or 
taste  sensations.  Pain  on  the  one  hand  is  different  from  any 
of  the  normal  skin  sensations  and,  on  the  other,  is  recog- 
nized in  consciousness  as  often  proceeding  from  diseased  in- 
ternal organs  from  which  normally  we  get  no  noticeable  sen- 
sations. An  exposed  healthy  tendon  is  quite  insensible  to 
touch,  but  if  it  be  inflamed  the  slightest  pressure  may  give 
rise  to  nerve  impulses  causing  very  acute  pain,  and  pain  which 
to  the  consciousness  is  similar  to  cutaneous  pains  or  pains  of 
other  organs.  Since  direct  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  skin  in  any  way  except  through  their 
end  organs  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  pain  rather  than  to  the 
special  skin  sensations,  and  pressure  and  temperature  feelings 
do  insensibly  give  way  to  pain  feelings  when  the  stimuli  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  are  gradually  increased,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  pain  is  not  due  to  excitation  of  a  special  nerve  apparatus 
of  its  own,  but  to  over-excitation  of  the  tactile  apparatus. 
On  this  theory  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
skin  pain  is  so  very  different  in  modality  from  a  touch  or  tem- 
perature feeling,  and  to  understand  why  it  gives  rise  in  con- 
sciousness to  conceptions  concerning  a  condition  of  the  Body 
and  not  of  some  external  object:  it  is  not  extrinsically  referred 
by  the  mind  to  a  quality  of  anything  but  the  painful  part  itself, 
as  a  dazzling  light  sensation  or  a  fetid  odor  is.     There  is  also 
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experimental  and  pathological  evidence  that  the  paths  taken  in 
the  spinal  cord  by  nerve  impulses  causing  pain  are  different 
from  those  leading  to  a  consciousness  of  touch.  If  certain 
parts  of  the  cord  are  cut  in  the  thoracic  region  of  a  rabbit, 
gentle  touches  on  the  hind  limb  appear  to  be  felt;  the  animal 
erects  its  ears  or  moves  its  head:  but  powerful  stimulation  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  causes  no  signs  of  pain,  while  if  the  posterior 
white  columns  be  cut  the  animal  still  can  feel  stimuli  applied 
to  the  hind  limb  and  sufficient  to  cause  pain  under  normal 
conditions,  but  it  appears  insensible  to  gentle  pressure  on  the 
skin.  In  human  beings  very  similar  phenomena  have  been 
observed  in  cases  of  spinal-cord  disease :  and  in  a  certain  stage 
of  chloroform  or  ether  narcosis  the  patient  feels  the  surgeon's 
hand  or  his  knife  where  it  touches  the  skin,  but  he  experiences 
no  pain  when  deeper  parts  are  cut. 

Such  considerations  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
nerve-fibres  and  sense  apparatuses  concerned  with  painful 
sensations  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  all  the  special  senses. 
If  that  be  so  we  must  also  assume  that  there  are  "  pain  " 
fibres  very  widely  distributed  over  the  skin  and  through  most 
other  parts  of  the  Body,  and  usually  not  so  stimulated  as  to 
cause  sensations  which  are  present  in  consciousness.  In  acci- 
dent or  disease  the  afferent  impulses  become  powerful  enough 
to  arouse  perception  and  imperiously  call  attention  to  danger. 
The  nerve-fibres  concerned  may  be  named  "  fibres  of  common 
sensibility,"  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  normally, 
feeble  afferent  impulses  travel  along  them  from  nearly  all 
organs  to  the  fore  brain ;  but  so  weak  and  so  uniform  as  not 
to  excite  a  perceived  feeling:  these  impulses  would  thus  form 
a  great  background  of  subconscious  feeling,  on  which  special 
points  from  time  to  time  become  conspicuous  as  one  or  other 
nerve  of  special  sense  is  stimulated  or  some  fibre  of  common 
sensibility  is  abnormally  excited.  So  far  as  the  epidermis  is 
concerned,  the  axis-cylinder  branches,  which  end  in  it  with- 
out any  special  terminal  apparatus,  may  be  specially  fibres  of 
common  sensibility. 

Pains  can  be  localized  though  but  only  imperfectly,  and 
the  less  perfectly  the  more  severe  they  are.  The  exact  place 
of  a  needle  prick  after  removal  of  the  needle  (so  that  there  is 
no  guiding  concomitant  touch  sensation)  cannot  be  recognized 
as  well  as  pin  touch  on  the  same  region  of  the  skin,  but  still 
fairly  well;  while  the  acute  pain  caused  by  a  small  abscess 
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(bone  felon)  under  the  periosteum  of  a  finger  bone  is  often 
felt  all  over  the  forearm;  and  a  single  diseased  tooth  may 
cause  pain  felt  over  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  face.  This 
is  probably  due  to  imperfection  in  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  the 
isolation  of  the  paths  of  conduction  of  the  nervous  impulses 
concerned. 

Common  Sensations.  These  agree  with  pain  sensations  in 
calling  attention  to  conditions  of  our  Bodies  and  not  of  outer 
things.  Some  of  them,  as  general  mdlmse  and ' '  feeling  well, ' ' 
are  probably  due  to  modifications  of  the  general  infiow  of  im- 
pulses through  the  apparatus  of  common  sensibility,  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  feeling  of  definite  pain  or  pleasure.  Others, 
as  hunger,  thirst  and  nausea,  may  have  similar  origin,  but  in 
a  more  localized  region. 

Hunger  and  Thirst.  These  sensations,  which  regulate 
the  taking  of  food,  are  peripherally  localized  in  consciousness, 
the  former  in  the  stomach  and  the  latter  in  the  throat,  and 
local  conditions  no  doubt  play  a  part  in  their  production; 
though  general  states  of  the  Body  are  also  concerned. 

Hunger  in  its  first  stages  is  probably  due  to  a  condition  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  which  comes  on  when  the  stom- 
ach has  been  empty  some  time,  and  it  may  be  temporarily 
stilled  by  filling  the  organ  with  indigestible  substances.  But 
soon  the  feeling  comes  back  intensified  and  can  only  be  allayed 
by  the  ingestion  of  nutritive  substances;  provided  these  are 
absorbed  and  reach  the  blood,  their  mode  of  entry  is  unessen- 
tial ;  the  hunger  may  be  stayed  by  injections  of  food  into  the 
rectum  as  well  as  by  putting  it  into  the  stomach. 

Similarly,  thirst  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  moisten- 
ing the  throat  without  swallowing,  but  then  soon  returns; 
while  it  may  be  permanently  relieved  by  water  injections  into 
the  veins,  without  wetting  the  throat. 

While  both  sensations  depend  in  part  on  local  peripheral 
conditions,  they  may  also  be,  and  more  powerfully,  excited  by 
poverty  of  the  blood  in  foods  and  water;  such  deficiency 
probably  directly  stimulates  hunger  and  thirst  brain-centres. 

Smell.  The  region  of  the  nostril  nearest  its  outer  end 
possesses  the  sense  of  touch,  and  most  of  its  lining  mucous 
membrane  has  common  sensibility,  which  can  be  aroused  by 
such  substances  as  ammonia  vapor :  the  nerve-fibres  concerned 
in  these  feelings  are  derived  from  the  superior  maxillary  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve. 
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The  olfactory  organ  proper  conaiBtfl  of  tlie  upper  i;oitions  of 
the  two  nasal  cavitieB,  over  which  the  endings  of  the  olfaetoiy 
nerves  are  spread  and  where  the  mncouB  membrane  has  u 
brownish -yellow  color.     This  region  {regio  olfactorid)  covere 
the  upper  and  lower  turbinate  bones,  whicli  are  espaneioos  of 
the  ethmoid  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  nostril  chamber,  the 
opposite  part  of  the  partition  between  the  nares,  and  the  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  nose  separating  it  from  the  cranial  cavity. 
The  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  contains  three 
varieties  of  cells  (2,  Fig.  173).     The  cells  of  one  set  are  much 
like  ordinary  columnar  epithelium,  but  with  long  branched 
processes  attached  to  their  deeper  ends;  mixed  with  these  are 
peculiar  cells,  each  of  which  has 
a  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  a 
little   protoplasm;    a  slender  ex- 
ternal process  reaching  to  the  sur- 
face; and  a  very  slender  deep  one. 
The  latter  cells  have  been  sap- 
posed   to  be  the  proper  olfactory 
end  organs,  and  to  be  connected 
with   the   fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,    which    enter    the    deeper 
strata  of  the  epithelium  and  there 
divide.      In  Amphibia  the  corre- 
'  spondiug  cells  have  fine  filaments 

on  their  free  ends.     The  cells  of 
the   third   kind  are   irregular  in 
t  form  and  lie  in  several  rows  in  the 

deeper  parts  of  the  epithelium. 
It  may  be  that  the  cylindrical  cells 
if  not  (as  is  possible)  directly  eon- 

Vta.  1T3.— CellH  from  111 

epiibelluiii.    1,   fium   il: 

cRii^offauinrTraiPT^UMrrow  nourishment  of  the  olfactory  cells 
oiiiBrppocK*:  ii.iiKiiriicifrwnir«i  which  they  surrouud :  they  may 
oifftctorr  nerv...  seen  dividing  ir>u>  for  example  supply  them  with 
flneperiphoiaiurantbeimia.  necdful  material,  Bs  the  pigment- 

cells  of  the  retina  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  visual 
purple  in  the  rods. 

Odorous  substances,  the  stimuli  of  the  olfactory  apparatus, 
aje  always  gaseous  and  frequently  act  po**erfully  when  present 
in  very  small  amount.     We  cannot,  however,  classify  them  by 
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the  sensatioDS  they  aroase,  or  arrange  them  in  Beriee;  and 
smells  are  but  minor  sensory  factors  in  onr  mental  life,  al- 
though very  powerful  associations  of  memory  are  often  aroused 
by  odora.  We  commonly  refer  them  to  external  objecta,  since 
we  find  that  the  sensation  is  intengifled  by  "  sniffing  "  air  into 
the  nose,  and  ceases  when  the  nostrils  are  closed.  Their 
peripheral  localization  is,  however,  imperfect,  for  we  confound 
many  smells  with  tastes  (see  below) ;  nor  can  we  well  jndge  of 
the  direction  of  an  odorous  body  through  the  olfactory  seu- 
sationg  which  it  arouses. 

Taste.  The  organ  of  taste  is  the  mucous  membrane  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  and,  in  some  persons,  of  the  soft 
palate  and  fauces.  The  nerves  concerned  are  the  gloeso- 
pharyngeals,  distributed  over  the  hind  part  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  lingual  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of 
the  trigeminals  on  its  anterior  two  thirds. 

On  the  tongue  moat  of  the  sensory  nerves  run  to  papillffi; 
the  circumvallate  have  the  richest  supply,  and  on  these  are 
peculiar  end  organs  (Fig.   174)  known  as  taste  buds;   they 


are  oval  and  imbedded  in  the  epidermis  covering  the  side 
of  the  papilla.  Each  consists,  externally,  of  a  number  of  flat, 
fusiform,  nucleated  cells  and,  internally,  of  six  or  eight  so- 
called  taste-cells.  The  latter  are  much  like  the  olfactory  cells 
of  the  nose,  and  are  probably  connected  with  nerve-fibres  at 
their  deeper  ends.  The  capsule  formed  by  the  enveloping 
cells  haa  a  small  opening  on  the  surface;  each  taste-cell  termi- 
nates in  a  very  fine  thread  which  there  protrudes.  Taste- 
buds  are  also  found  on  some  of  the  fungiform  papillte,  aud 
it  ia  poaeible  that  simpler  atructnres,  not  yet  recognized,  and 
consisting  of  single  taste-cells  are   widely  spread  over  the 
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tongue,  since  the  sense  of  taste  exists  where  no  taste-bnds  can 
be  found.     The  filiform  papillae  are  probably  tactile. 

That  substances  be  tasted  they  must  be  in  solution:  wipe 
the  tongue  dry  and  put  a  crystal  of  sugar  on  it;  no  taste 
will  be  felt  until  exuding  moisture  has  dissolved  some  of  the 
crystal.  Excluding  the  feelings  aroused  by  acid  substances, 
tastes  proper  may  be  divided  into  sweet,  bitter,  acid,  and 
saline.  Although  contributing  much  to  the  pleasures  of 
life,  they  are  intellectually,  like  smells,  of  small  value;  the 
perceptions  we  attain  through  them  as  to  qualities  of  external 
objects  being  of  little  use,  except  as  aiding  in  the  selection  of 
food,  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  not  safe  guides  at  all 
times. 

Many  so-called  tastes  (flavors)  are  really  smells;  odoriferous 
particles  of  substances  which  are  being  eaten  reach  the  olfac- 
tory region  through  the  posterior  nares  and  arouse  sensations 
which,  since  they  accompany  the  presence  of  objects  in  the 
mouth,  we  take  for  tastes.  Such  is  the  case,  e,g,y  with  most 
epices;  when  the  nasal  chambers  are  blocked  or  inflamed  by 
a  cold  in  the  head,  or  closed  by  compressing  the  nose,  the  so- 
called  taste  of  spices  is  not  perceived  when  they  are  eaten ;  all 
that  is  felt,  when  cinnamon,  e.^.,  is  chewed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  a  certain  pungency  due  to  its  stimulating  nerves 
of  common  sensation  in  the  tongue.  This  fact  is  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  practice  of  domestic  medicine  when 
a  nauseous  dose,  as  rhubarb,  is  to  be  given  to  a  child.  Tactile 
sensations  play  also  a  part  in  many  so-called  tastes. 

As  the  tongue,  in  addition  to  taste  functions,  possesses 
:tactile,  temperature,  and  general  sensibility,  its  nerve  ap- 
paratus must  be  complex;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  different  nerve-fibres  with  presumably  different  end 
organs  are  concerned  in  the  different  true  tastes.  Most 
persons  taste  bitter  things  better  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  and  sweet  things  with  the  tip,  and  in  some  persons 
the  separation  of  function  is  quite  complete.  Chemical  com- 
pounds are  known  which  in  such  persons  cause  a  pure  sweet 
sensation  if  placed  on  the  tongue  tip  and  a  pure  bitter  sensa- 
tion if  placed  in  the  region  of  the  circumvallate  papillse; 
these  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  fibres  concerned  in  bitter 
and  sweet  sensation  are  distinct.  Again,  if  leaves  of  a  certain 
plant  {Oymnema  sylvestre)  be  chewed,  the  capacity  to  taste 
sweet  or  bitter  things  is  lost  for  some  time,  but  salts  and  acids 
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are  tasted  as  well  as  usual;  and  most  persons  taste  salines 
better  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue  than  elsewhere;  so  that  the 
salt  and  acid  sensations  seem  to  have  a  different  apparatus,  not 
only  from  the  sweet  and  bitter,  but  from  one  another. 

The  Muscular  Sense.  The  muscles  are  endowed  with  com- 
mon sensibility,  as  proved  by  the  pains  of  cramp  and  fatigue, 
but  in  connection  with  them  we  have  other  sensations  of  great 
importance,  although  they  do  not  often  become  so  obtrusive 
in  consciousness  as  to  arouse  separate  attention.  Certain  of 
these  feelings  (muscle  sensations  proper)  are  due  to  the  ex- 
citation of  sensory  nerves  ending  within  the  muscles  them- 
selves: others  {innervation  sensations)  have  possibly  a  central 
origin  and  accompany  the  starting  of  volitional  impulses  from 
brain-cells;  they  are  only  felt  in  connection  with  the  voluntary 
skeletal  muscles. 

We  have  at  any  moment  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  various  parts  of  our  Bodies,  even  -when  we  do  not 
see  them ;  and  we  can  also  judge  fairly  accurately  the  extent 
of  a  movement  made  with  the  eyes  shut.  The  afferent  nerve 
impulses  concerned  in  the  development  of  such  judgments  may 
be  various;  different  parts  of  the  skin  are  pressed  or  creased; 
different  joints  are  subjected  to  pressure;  different  tendons 
are  put  on  the  stretch  and  different  muscles  are  in  different 
states  of  contraction,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  detennine 
the  part  played  in  each  case  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
different  organs.  Moreover,  when  we  push  against  an  object, 
or  lift  it,  we  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
effort  exerted ;  but  here  again  pressure  on  skin  and  joints  and 
tension  of  tendons  come  in.  Although  under  normal  circum- 
stances the  skin  sensations  are  undoubtedly  of  importance,  they 
are  not  necessary :  persons  with  cutaneous  paralysis  can,  apart 
from  sight,  judge  truly  the  position  of  a  limb  and  the  extent 
of  movement  made  by  it;  and  in  many  movements  change  in 
joint  pressure  must  be  very  little  if  any.  We  have  then  to 
look  to  muscles  and  tendons  themselves  for  an  important 
part  of  the  sensations,  and  in  both  muscles  and  tendons  there  'v 
are  organs  in  connection  with  nerve-fibres  which  are  certainly 
sensory  in  nature :  moreover,  muscle  sensory  nerves,  whether 
through  the  organs  of  Golgi  or  some  other  end  organ,  appear 
to  be  excited  by  mere  passive  change  of  form  in  the  muscle: 
with  the  eyes  closed  each  of  us  can  tell  how  much  another 
person  has  lifted  one  of  our  arms. 
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Whether,  in  addition  to  the  true  muscle  sense,  dependent 
on  afferent  impulses  sent  to  the  brain  from  the  contracted 
muscle  or  its  tendons,  we  have  a  more  direct  consciousness  of 
the  amount  of  will  exerted  to  produce  a  given  muscular  con- 
traction, and  can  form  thereby  a  judgment  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  movement  or  effort,  is  a  question  still  in  dispute.  A 
main  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  such  centrally  origi- 
nating ''  innervation  sensations"  is  based  on  phenomena  ob- 
served in  persons  afflicted  with  paresis.  They  frequently 
judge  erroneously  for  a  time  as  to  the  extent  of  movements  made 
by  them,  thinking  that  the  movement  is  greater  than  it  really 
is.  It  is  argued  that  in  such  cases  the  error  cannot  be  based 
on  peripheral  sensations,  but  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  person  judges  by  the  amount  of  volitional  effort  he  has 
made,  which  was  such  as  in  his  previous  condition  of  health 
would  have  produced  a  greater  muscular  contraction  than  it 
now  does  in  his  paretic  condition.  It  is  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  eye  muscles  that  such  errons  have  been  noticed. 
"When  we  follow  a  moving  object  with  the  eyes  we  judge  of 
the  rate  of  movement  by  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  ocular 
muscles  needed  to  keep  its  image  on  the  two  foveas:  if  the  eye 
muscles  become  suddenly  enfeebled  the  person  at  first  thinks 
he  turns  his  eyeballs  faster  than  he  really  does  and  hence  that 
the  object  is  moving  faster  than  it  actually  does:  or  he  may  not 
move  his  eye  at  all  when  he  has  willed  to  do  so,  and  hence 
conclude  that  stationary  objects  are  in  motion  because  their 
images  are  still  formed  on  the  same  region  of  the  retina,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  with  stationary  objects  if  the  position  of 
the  eyes  were  changed. 

Whether  the  sensations  by  which  we  judge  the  extent  of  a 
muscular  movement  be  entirely  peripheral  or  in  part  central, 
they  enable  us  to  determine  very  minute  differences  of  con- 
traction: the  ocular  determination  of  the  distance  of  an  object 
not  too  far  off  to  have  its  absolute  distance  determined  with 
considerable  accuracy,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  judg- 
ments based  upon  very  small  changes  in  the  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  internal  and  external  straight  (recti)  muscles, 
converging  or  diverging  the  eyeballs ;  and  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
determining  the  necessary  acconmiodation  of  the  lens.  A 
singer,  too,  must  be  able  to  judge  with  great  minuteness  the 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  larynx  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  certain  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.     It  may 
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be  well  to  point  out  that  we  do  not  refer  a  muscular  sensation 
to  any  given  muscle  or  muscles:  it  is  merely  associated  with  a 
certain  movement  or  position,  and  a  person  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  his  ocular  muscles  can  judge  distance  through  sen- 
sations derived  from  them,  quite  as  well  as  any  anatomist. 
This  fact  is  of  course  correlated  with  the  fact  that  in  voluntary 
movement  we  do  not  make  a  conscious  effort  to  contract  any 
particular  muscles :  the  higher  nerve  centres  are  merely  con- 
cerned with  the  initiation  of  a  given  movement  of  a  given  ex- 
tent, and  all  the  details  are  carried  out  by  lower  co-ordinating 
centres.  In  ordinary  daOy  life  in  fact  we  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  a  muscular  contraction  per  se ;  all  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  the  result,  and  consciousness  has  never  had  need 
to  trouble  itself,  if  it  could,  with  associating  a  particular  feel- 
ing or  a  particular  movement  with  any  individual  muscle. 

Muscular  feelings  are,  as  already  pointed  out,  frequently 
and  closely  combined  not  only  with  visual  but  also  with  tactile, 
in  providing  sensations  on  which  to  base  judgments:  in  the 
dark,  when  an  object  is  of  such  size  and  form  that  it  cannot 
be  felt  all  over  by  any  one  region  of  the  skin,  we  deduce  its 
shape  and  extent  by  combining  the  tactile  feelings  it  gives  rise 
to,  with  the  muscular  feelings  accompanying  the  movements 
of  the  hands  over  it.  Even  when  the  eyes  are  used  the  sen- 
sations attained  through  them  mainly  serve  as  short-cuts  which 
we  have  learned  by  experience  to  interpret,  as  telling  us  what 
tactile  and  muscular  feelings  the  object  seen  would  give  us  if 
felt;  and,  in  regard  to  distant  points,  although  we  have  learnt 
to  apply  arbitrarily  selected  standards  of  measurement,  it  is 
probable  that  distance,  in  relation  to  perception,  is  primarily 
a  judgment  as  to  how  much  muscular  effort  would  be  needed 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  thing  looked  at. 

When  we  wish  to  estimate  the  weight  of  an  object  we  al- 
ways, when  possible,  lift  it,  and  so  combine  muscular  with 
tactile  sensations.  By  this  means  we  can  form  much  better 
judgments.  While  with  touch  alone  just  perceptibly  differ- 
ent pressures  have  the  ratio  1  :  3,  with  the  muscular  sense 
added  differences  of  ^  can  be  perceived. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  REFLEX  ACTIONS. 

The  Special  Physiology  of  Neire-Centres.  We  have  al- 
ready studied  the  general  physiological  properties  of  nerves 
and  nerve-centres  (Chap.  XIII)  and  found  that  while  the 
former  are  mere  transmitters  of  nervous  impulses,  the  latter 
do  much  more  than  merely  conduct.  In  some  cases  the  centres 
are  automatic  j  they  originate  nerve  impulses,  as  illustrated  by 
the  rhythmic  impulses  starting  from  the  respiratory  centre. 
In  other  cases  a  feeble  impulse  reaching  the  centre  gives  rise  to 
a  great  discharge  of  energy  from  it  (as  when  an  unexpected 
noise  produces  a  violent  start,  due  to  many  impulses  sent  out 
from  the  excited  centre  to  numerous  muscles),  so  that  certain 
centres  are  irritable.  Such  nerve-centres  contain  a  store  of 
energy-liberating  material  which  only  needs  a  slight  disturb- 
ance to  upset  its  equilibrium  and  initiate  powerful  efferent 
impulses  as  the  result  of  one  feeble  afferent.  Further,  the  im- 
pulses thus  liberated  are  co-ordinated.  When  mucus  in  the 
larynx  tickles  the  throat  and  excites  afferent  nerve  impulses, 
these,  reaching  a  centre,  cause  discharges  along  many  efferent 
fibres,  so  combined  in  sequence  and  power  as  to  produce,  not 
a  mere  aimless  spasm,  but  a  cough  which  clears  the  passage. 
In  very  many  cases  the  excitation  of  centres,  with  or  without 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  above  phenomena,  is  associated 
with  sensations  or  other  states  of  consciousness. 

We  have  now  to  study  which  of  these  powers  is  manifested 
by  different  parts  of  the  central  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system, 
and  under  what  circumstances  and  in  what  degree :  and  also 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  conduction  in  spinal  cord  and 
brain. 

Conduotion  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  The  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing (except  the  slender  sympathetic)  the  only  direct  com- 
munication between  the  brain  and  most  of  the  nerves  of  the 
Body,  was  considered  by  the  older  physiologists  as  merely  a 

huge  nerve-trunk,  into  which  the  various  spinal  nerves  were 
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collected  on  their  way  to  the  encephalon.  It  does,  it  is  true, 
contain  the  paths  for  the  conduction  of  ail  those  impulses 
which,  originating  in  the  cerebrum,  give  rise  to  voluntary 
movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs;  also  for  all  the  centrally 
travelling  impulses  which  give  rise  to  sensations  ascribed  to 
those  parts;  and  it  is  also  the  path  for  certain  impulses  giving 
rise  to  involuntary  movements  as,  for  example,  those  which, 
originating  in  the  respiratory  centre,  travel  to  the  phrenic  and 
intercostal  nerves. 

If,  however,  the  cord  were  merely  collected  and  continued 
nerve-roots  it  ought  to  increase  considerably  in  bulk  as  it  ap- 
proached the  skull,  and  this  it  does  not  do  in  anything  like 
the  required  proportion;  a  histological  enumeration  also  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  fibres  cut  across  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  cord  in  the  upper  cervical  region  is  far  less  than 
the  total  number  of  fibres  in  all  the  spinal  nerve-roots.  Most 
of  the  root-fibres,  in  fact,  pass  at  once  into  the  central  gray 
mass  and  their  axis  cylinders  end  in  its  cells,  or  lose  their  in- 
dividuality by  joining  its  network  of  cell  branches  and  fine 
non-meduUated  fibres.  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  root 
end  in  nerve-cells  near  the  level  at  which  they  join  the  cord, 
especially  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns:  many  of  the  fibres 
of  the  posterior  roots  also  join  the  gray  network,  either  at  or 
a  little  above  or  a  little  below  the  level  at  which  they  reach 
the  cord,  but  some  appear  to  run  on  to  the  brain  without  en- 
tering the  gray  core.  Those  which  do  pass  into  it  probably 
break  up  in  its  network  and  are  not  directly  continued  into 
a  cell,  but  this  is  still  uncertain.  In  correspondence  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  spinal  nerve-fibres  have  their  primary  ter- 
mination in  it  near  their  point  of  entry,  is  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  gray  matter  at  any  level  is  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing as  the  nerve-roots  at  that  level  are  large  or  small:  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  for  example  are  almost 
entirely  due* to  increase  of  gray  matter  in  those  regions. 
When  we  make  a  voluntary  movement  of  a  limb  the  impulse 
orginating  in  the  brain  does  not  pass  directly  to  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  muscles  concerned,  but  to  a  mechanism  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord,  which  is  in  connection  with  those 
muscles;  and  when  we  feel  an  object  touching  the  finger,  the 
afferent  impulses  probably,  though  not  so  certainly,  first  enter 
the  gray  core  of  the  cord  and  thence  make  a  fresh  start  to 
the  brain.     When  the  blood-vessels  constrict  on  painful  stimu- 
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latiou  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  impulses  must  trayel  from  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  to  the  vaso-constrictor  centre 
in  the  medulla  and  reflex  afferent  impulses  from  it  down  the 
cord  to  the  region  of  the  gray  matter  from  which  the  anterior 
roots  conveying  motor  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels  pass  out 
Although  part  of  the  whole  course  of  such  impulses  lies 
in  the  gray  core,  yet  most  of  it,  in  the  normal  physiological 
working  of  the  Body  lies,  so  far  as  the  cord  is  concerned, 
in  its  white  columns,  and  we  have  now  to  try  and  track 
these  paths:  as  also  paths  of  special  conduction  between 
different  regions  of  the  spinal  gray  matter  themselves.  The 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  being  directly  continuous  with  the 
gray  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  through  it  with  that 
of  spme  other  parts  of  the  brain  can  transmit  impulses  after 
all  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  have  been  divided,  but  with 
such  conduction  we  are  not  for  the  present  concerned. 

To  determine  the  special  paths  in  the  white  substance  of 
the  cord  from  and  to  the  brain  several  methods  have  been 
employed.  Experiment  on  animals  as  to  loss  of  sensation  or 
the  power  of  voluntary  movement  in  parts  supplied  by  nerves 
arising  from  the  cord  posterior  to  a  partial  transverse  section 
give  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory  results:  partly  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  exactly  limiting  the  section  and  partly  because 
of  the  general  shock  to  the  nervous  system  resulting  from  the 
operation.  Still  something  has  been  learned  in  that  way, 
and  something  also  from  observations  on  persons  suffering 
from  more  or  less  localized  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  Direct 
stimulation  of  parts  of  the  cord  exposed  by  transverse  section 
have  also  given  some  results;  but  more  satisfactory  evidence 
as  to  tracts  of  conduction  between  the  brain  and  cord  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Wallerian  method  and  by  the  study 
of  development.  Removal  or  disease  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  and  partial  cross-sections  of  portions  of  it  or  of 
the  cord  itself,  give  rise  to  degeneration  of  localized  groups  of 
fibres  in  parts  of  the  cord  posterior  to  the  disease  or  injury: 
these  are  tracts  of  descending  degeneration.  Partial  cross- 
section  of  other  parts  of  the  cord  or  of  the  posterior  spinal 
roots  lead  to  degenerations  above  the  injury  or  ascending  de^ 
generations:  and  in  general  all  the  fibres  which  degenerate  as 
a  result  of  a  given  injury  acquire  in  embryonic  development 
their  medullary  sheaths  at  the  same  time,  which  is  different 
from  the  period  at  which  other  groups  acquire  theirs.     Finally, 
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some  regioQB  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  undergo  no 
degeneration  as  the  result  of  injuries  above  or  below  them. 

The  details  as  to  the  result  of  sections  or  injuries  at  varioua 
levels  differ  considerably,  but  their  broad  features  are  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  175,  in  which  tracts  of  descending  degeneration 
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are  shaded  in  vertical  lines,  and  of  ascending  degeneration  in 
black.  It  represents  a  crosB-section  of  the  cord  at  about  the 
level  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve.  The  descending  area  of  de- 
generation, pt,  is  the  pyramidal  tract  or  crossed  pyramidal 
tract;  its  fibres  degenerate  posterior  to  any  hemisection  of  the 
cord  on  the  same  aide,  and  to  section  of  the  anterior  pyramid 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  of  the  eras  cerebri  on  the 
opposite  side,  or  as  a  result  of  disease  or  lesions  of  certain 
parts  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the 
opposite  side.  This  tract  is  large  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cord  and  becomes  smaller  the  further  down  it  is  examined, 
because  fibres  are  all  the  way  separating  from  it  to  end  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord,  where  they  join  the  mechanisms  from 
■which  the  motor  fibres  of  the  anterior  spinal  roots  arise.  The 
fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  originate  and  have  their  nutri- 
tive centres  in  what  is  known  as  the  motor  area  of  the 
cerebral  cortex:  from  there  they  converge  and  are  collected 
into  the  ventral  portion  of  the  cms  cerebri  and  pass  through 
it  and  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  ventral  median  portion  (an- 
terior pyramid)  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  there  cross  the 
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middle  line  at  what  is  known  as  the  decussation  of  the  pyr- 
amids and  enter  the  spinal  cord  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
area  of  descending  degeneration,  dpt^  lying  close  to  the  an- 
terior fissure  is  the  direct  pyramidal  tract.  Its  fibres  arise  in 
the  same  cerebral  region  as  those  of  pyramidal  tract,  and  have  a 
similar  coarse  and  ending,  except  that  they  do  not  cross  to  the 
other  side  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  gradually  pass  over 
in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  to  end  in  the  gray  matter  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  anterior  spinal  roots:  the  direct  pyram- 
idal tract  does  not  extend  so  far  down  the  cord  as  the  crossed 
tract,  pt.  Another  tract  of  descending  degeneration  is  dc.aJ^ 
the  descending  antero-lateral :  it  represents  rather  an  area  over 
which  are  to  be  found  some  degenerated  fibres  scattered  among 
many  undegenerated,  than  a  distinct  group  of  fibres.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  c/,  the  comma  tract:  it  only  extends 
a  short  way  down  in  the  external  posterior  column  of  the  cord 
after  ahemisection  has  been  made  on  the  same  side.  Its  fibres 
are  posterior  root-fibres  running  back  in  the  white  matter  a 
little  distance  before  entering  the  gray  core. 

A  conspicuous  tract  of  ascending  degeneration  is  the  cere- 
lellar  tract  cb.t.  It  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  and  can  be  traced  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  the  cerebellum.  It  commences  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  cord,  and  seems  to  contain  two  sets  of  fibres; 
some  originating  in  the  gray  matter  and  passing  on  to  re-enter 
it  at  a  higher  level  of  the  cord;  and  others  continued  to  the 
cerebellum.  The  nerve-fibres  of  this  tract  are  very  large. 
Another  important  ascending  tract,  «,«,  ty  er,  lies  in  the  median 
portion  of  the  posterior  white  column  and  is  named  the  median 
posterior  tract.  It  commences  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cord  and  gradually  increases  in  size  upwards.  Its  degenera- 
tion follows  not  only  section  of  the  posterior  column,  but 
section  of  the  dprsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves:  sections  of 
these  roots  in  the  sacral,  lumbar,  thoracic,  and  cervical  nerves 
cause  degenerations  in  the  areas  marked  respectively  s,  e,t,  c; 
hemisection  of  the  cord  is  followed  above  the  section  by  de- 
generations in  this  tract  corresponding  to  all  tiie  spinal  nerves 
which  join  the  cord  below  the  section.  The  posterior  median 
tract  is  lost  as  a  distinct  tract  in  the  medulla  oblongata:  its 
fibres  are  nearly  all  small.  The  ascending  antero-lateral  tract, 
ac.aly  contains  many  fibres  which  undergo  degeneration  after 
section  of  the  cord  on  the  same  side,  mixed  vrith  many  fibres 
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which  do  not  degenerate.  It  resembles  the  cerebellar  tract 
and  differs  from  the  median  posterior  in  only  undergoing  de- 
generation after  section  of  the  cord  itself,  and  not  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  also.  The  upward  ending  of  its  fibres  is  still 
uncertain,  but  is  probably  in  the  cerebellum:  the  origin  of  the 
fibres  is  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

Allowing  for  all  the  tracts  of  degeneration  above  described 
it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  portions  of  the  white  col- 
umns of  the  cord  (left  unshaded  in  Fig.  175)  are  un- 
affected: at  the  most,  trifling  degenerations  extending  a  little 
way  above  or  below  the  point  of  cross-section  are  found. 
Some  of  these  are  due  to  bundles  of  posterior  root-fibres  which 
run  for  a  short  distance  in  the  external  posterior  column,  epc^ 
before  separating  into  two  sets,  one  entering  the  gray  matter 
of  the  posterior  cornu,  the  other  passing  into  the  internal 
median  tract.  Another  bundle  of  posterior  root-fibres  runs 
up  in  the  cord  a  short  way  in  what  is  named  the  column  of 
Lissauer^  It^  and  gives  rise  to  an  ascending  degeneration  ex- 
tending a  short  way  above  any  hemisection.  The  main  bulk 
of  the  unshaded  parts  of  the  figure,  however,  represents  longi- 
tudinal fibres  which  do  not  degenerate  up  or  down  after  section 
of  the  cord :  they  appear,  therefore,  to  have  nutritive  centres 
at  each  end;  and  probably  are  fibres  uniting  different  levels 
of  the  gray  matter.  In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  are  of 
course  some  horizontal:  these  are  partly  fibres  of  spinal  roots 
passing  into  the  gray  core,  partly  meduUated  fibres  crossing 
the  middle  line  in  the  anterior  white  commissure;  and  in 
addition  to  fibres  of  the  gray  matter  proper  uniting  its  halves 
across  the  middle  line  are  many  fine  meduUated  fibres  which 
run  dorso-ventrally  and  from  side  to  side  in  it. 

As  regards  longitudinal  conduction  in  the  white  columns  of 
the  cord,  we  may  sum  up  the  main  facts  as  follows:  Tho  py- 
ramidal and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  consist  of  efferent  fibres 
uniting  the  cerebral  cortex  with  various  levels  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord  from  which  motor  fibres  for  the  voluntary 
muscles  pass  out.  The  descending  antero-lateral  tract  prob- 
ably also  contains  efferent  fibres  uniting  the  brain  with 
different  parts  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  cerebellar 
and  ascending  lateral  tracts  convey  afferent  impulses  from  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord  to  the  brain,  but  are  only  indirectly 
connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  spinal  roots.  The 
median  posterior  tract  is  afferent  and  mainly  made  of  fibres 
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which  pass  directly  from  the  dorsal  spinal  roots  to  the  brain 
without  intervention  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord;  but  some 
of  its  fibres  pass  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  before 
reaching  the  medulla  oblongata.  Finally,  the  tracts  which 
show  no  special  ascending  or  descending  degenerations  are 
mainly  made  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibres  uniting  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

The  Spinal  Cord  as  a  Beflex  Centre.  In  order  to  explain 
physiological  facts  we  must  assume  in  addition  to  the  speci^d 
paths  of  union  between  parts  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
afforded  by  certain  fibres  of  the  white  columns,  first,  that  a 
nervous  impulse  entering  the  gray  network  at  any  point  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  travel  all  through  it,  and  give  rise 
to  efferent  impulses  emerging  at  any  level ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  certain  lines  or  paths  of  easiest  propa- 
gation between  different  points  in  this  network,  which  the 
impulses  keep  to  under  ordinary  conditions. 

When  a  frog  is  decapitated  it  lies  down  squat  on  its  belly 
instead  of  assuming  the  more  erect  position  of  the  uninjured 
animal;  its  respiratory  movements  cease  (their  centre  being 
removed  with  the  medulla);  the  hind  legs  at  first  remain 
sprawled  out  in  any  position  into  which  they  may  happen  to 
fall,  but  after  a  time  are  drawn  up  into  their  usual  position, 
with  the  hip  and  knee-joints  flexed ;  having  made  this  move- 
ment the  animal,  if  protected  from  external  stimuli,  makes  no 
other  by  its  skeletal  muscles ;  it  has  lost  all  spontaneity,  and 
only  stirs  under  the  influence  of  immediate  excitation.  Nev- 
ertheless the  heart  goes  on  beating  for  hours;  the  muscles 
and  nerves,  when  examined,  are  found  to  still  have  all  their 
usual  physiological  properties;  and,  by  suitable  irritation,  the 
animal  can  be  made  to  execute  a  great  variety  of  complex 
movements.  But  it  is  no  longer  a  creature  with  a  will,  doing 
things  which  ve  cannot  predict;  it  is  an  instrument  which 
can  be  played  upon,  giving  different  responses  to  different 
stimuli  (as  different  notes  are  produced  when  different  keys 
of  a  piano  are  struck),  and  always  the  same  reaction  to  the 
same  stimulus;  so  that  we  can  say  beforehand  what  will  hap- 
pen when  we  touch  it.  Such  actions  are  called  reflex  or  excito- 
motor  and  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  orderly  or  purpose-like 
reflexes^  which  are  correlated  to  the  stimulus  and  are  often 
defensive,  tending,  for  instance,  to  remove  an  irritated  part 
from  the  irritating  object;  (2)  disorderly  or  convulsive  refiexeSf 
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not  tending  to  produce  any  definite  result,  and  affecting  either 
a  limited  region  or  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

In  higher  animals  similar  phenomena  may  be  observed.  If 
a  rabbit's  spiiuJ  cord  be  divided  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  the 
animal  is  at  first  thrown  into  a  flaccid  limp  condition  like  the 
frog,  but  it  soon  recovers.  Voluntary  movements  in  muscles 
supplied  from  the  spinal  cord  behind  the  section  are  never  seen 
again ;  but  on  pinching  the  hind  foot  it  is  forcibly  withdrawn. 
Men,  whose  spinal  cord  has  been  divided  by  stabs  or  disease 
below  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  spinal  roots  (above  which 
the  fibres  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  are  necessary  for  breath- 
ing, pass  out),  sometimes  live  for  a  time,  but  can  no  longer  move 
their  legs  by  any  effort  of  the  will,  nor  do  they  feel  touches, 
pinches,  or  hot  things  applied  to  them ;  if,  however,  the  soles 
of  the  feet  be  tickled  the  legs  are  thrown  into  vigorous  move- 
ment. As  a  rule,  however,  orderly  reflexes  are  less  marked 
and  less  numerous  in  the  higher  animals;  in  them  the  organ- 
ization is  less  machine-like,  the  spinal  cord  being  more  the 
servant  of  the  larger  brain,  and  less  capable  of  working  with- 
out directions.  Such  animals,  when  intact,  can  to  a  greater 
extent  control  the  muscular  responses  which  shall  be  made  to 
stimuli  under  various  conditions;  they  have  less  automatic 
protection  in  the  ordinary  risks  of  life,  but  a  greater  range  of 
possible  protection.  The  human  spinal  cord,  controlled  by 
the  brain,  can  adapt  the  reactions  of  the  Body,  with  great 
nicety,  to  a  vast  variety  of  conditions;  the  frog's  cord  by  itself 
does  this  for  a  smaller  number  of  possible  emergencies  without 
troubling  at  all  such  brain  as  the  animal  has,  but  is  less  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  higher  centres  for  adaptation 
to  other  and  more  complex  conditions.  The  difference  being, 
however,  but  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  it  is  best  to 
approach  the  study  of  the  reflex  actions  of  the  human  spinal 
cord  through  an  examination  of  those  exhibited  by  the  frog. 

The  Ordinary  Beflex  MoTements  of  a  Deoapitated 
^o«-  For  the  occurrence  of  these  the  following  parts  must  be 
intact:  (a)  the  end  organs  of  sensory  nerve-fibres ;  (i)  afferent 
fibres  from  these  to  the  cord;  (c)  efferent  fibres  from  the 
cord  to  the  muscles;  {d)  the  pai-t  of  the  spinal  cord  between 
the  afferent  and  efferent  fibres;  {e)  the  muscles  concerned  in 
the  movement.  If  the  decapitated  animal  be  suspended  ver- 
tically after  the  shock  of  the  operation  is  over,  it  makes  a  few 
attempts  to  hold  its  hind  legs  in  their  usual  fiexed  position ; 
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these  soon  cease,  the  legs  hang  down,  and  the  creature  comes 
to  rest.  If  one  flank  be  now  gently  scratched  with  the  jwint 
of  a  pencil  a  reflex  movement  occurs,  limited  to  the  muscles 
of  that  region;  they  twitch,  somewhat  as  a  horse's  neck  when 
tickled  by  flies.  If  a  pinch  with  small  forceps  be  given 
at  the  same  spot,  more  muscles  on  the  same  side  come 
into  play;  a  harder  pinch  causes  also  the  hind  leg  of  that 
side  to  be  raised  to  push  away  the  offending  object;  more 
violent  and  prolonged  irritation  causes  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  to  contract,  and  the  animal  is  convulsed.  Here 
then  we  see  that  a  feeble  stimulation  causes  a  limited  and 
purpose-like  response;  stronger  causes  a  wider  radiation  of 
efferent  impulses  from  the  cord  and  the  contraction  of 
more  muscles,  but  still  the  movements  are  co-ordinated  to 
an  end;  while  abnormally  powerful  stimulation  of  the  sen- 
sory nerves  throws  all  the  motor  fibres  arising  from  the 
cord  into  activity,  and  calls  forth  inco-ordinate  spasmodic 
action.  The  orderly  movements  are  very  uniform  for  a  given 
stimulation;  if  the  anal  region  be  pinched,  both  hind  legs  are 
raised  to  push  away  the  forceps;  if  a  tiny  bit  of  bibulous  paper 
moistened  with  dilute  vinegar  be  put  on  the  thigh,  the  lower 
part  of  that  leg  is  raised  to  wipe  it  off;  if  on  the  middle  of  the 
back  near  the  head,  both  feet  are  wiped  over  the  spot;  if  on 
one  flank,  the  leg  and  foot  of  that  side  are  used,  and  so  on; 
in  fact,  by  careful  working,  the  frog's  skin  can  be  mapped 
into  many  regions,  the  application  of  acidulated  water  to  each 
causing  one  particular  movement,  due  to  the  co-ordinated 
contractions  of  muscles  in  different  combinations,  and  never, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  any  but  that  one  movement. 
The  above  purpose-like  reflex  movements  may  all  be  charac- 
terized as  defensive,  but  all  orderly  reflexes  are  not  so.  For 
example,  in  the  breeding  season  the  male  frog  clasps  the  female 
for  several  days  with  his  fore  limbs.  If  a  male  at  this  season 
be  decapitated  and  left  to  recover  from  the  shock,  it  will  be 
found  that  gently  rubbing  his  sternal  region  with  the  finger 
causes  him  to  clasp  it  vigorously. 

Disorderly  Reflexes  or  Beflez  Convrdsions.  These  come 
on  when  an  afferent  nerve-trunk  is  stimulated  instead  of  the 
tactile  end  organs  in  the  skin;  or  when  the  skin  is  very  power- 
fully excited ;  or,  with  feeble  stimuli,  in  certain  diseased  states 
{pathological  tetanus)^  and  under  the  influence  of  certain 
poisons,  especially  strychnine.     If  a  frog  or  a  warm-blooded 
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animal  be  given  a  dose  of  the  latter  drug,  a  stimulus,  such  as 
normally  would  excite  only  limited  orderly  reflexes,  will  excite 
the  whole  cord,  and  lead  to  discharges  along  all  the  efferent 
fibres  so  that  general  convulsions  result.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that,  in  such  cases,  not  the  skin,  or  afferent  or  efferent 
nerves,  or  the  muscles,  but  the  spinal  cord  itself  is  affected  by 
the  poison  (at  least  primarily),  unless  unnecessarily  large  doses 
have  been  given. 

The  Iioast-Besistanoe  Hypothesis.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend reflex  acts  we  must  assume  a  manifold  union  of  afferent 
wibh  efferent  nerve-fibres;  this  is  anatomically  afforded  by  the 
minute  plexus  of  the  gray  network,  which  is  continuous  through 
the  whole  cord,  and  in  which  many  fibres  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  nerve-roots  directly  or  indirectly  end.  The  contin- 
uity of  this  network  serves  to  explain  general  reflex  convul- 
sions, and  the  spread  of  an  afferent  impulse,  or  its  results, 
through  the  whole  cord,  with  the  consequent  emission  of  effe- 
rent impulses  through  many  or  all  the  anterior  roots;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  render^  it  difficult  to  understand  limited 
and  orderly  reflexes,  in  which  only  a  few  efferent  fibres  are 
stimulated.  To  explain  them  we  have  to  assume  a  great  re- 
sistance to  conduction  in  the  gray  network,  so  that  a  nerve 
impulse  entering  it  is  soon  blocked  and  transmuted  into  some 
other  form  of  energy;  hence  it  only  reaches  efferent  fibres 
originating  near  the  point  at  which  it  enters,  or  fibres  placed 
in  specially  easy  communication  with  that.  When  the  frog's 
flank  is  tickled,  only  muscles  innervated  from  anterior  roots 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  and  springing  from  the  same 
level  of  the  cord,  are  made  to  contract;  when  the  stimulus  is 
more  powerful,  the  stronger  afferent  impulse  radiates  farther, 
but  mainly  in  directions  determined  by  lines  of  conductivity 
in  the  cord;  e.g.^  to  the  origin  of  the  efferent  fibres  which 
cause  lifting  of  the  hind  leg  to  the  irritated  spot.  These 
paths  of  easiest  conduction,  or  of  least  resistance,  in  some 
cases  lie  in  the  gray  matter  itself,  in  others  in  the  inter-central 
or  commissural  fibres  of  the  highly  conductive  meduUated 
kind,  which,  passing  out  of  the  gray  substance  at  one  level, 
run  in  the  white  columns  to  it  at  another,  where  the  efferent 
fibres  of  the  muscles  called  into  play  originate.  A  still  stronger 
afferent  impulse  radiates  wider  still,  and,  liberating  energy 
from  all  the  nerve-cells  in  the  gray  matter,  produces  a  useless 
general  convulsion.     Under  the  infiuence  of  strychnine  and 
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in  pathological  tetanus  (as  observed,  for  example,  in  hydro- 
phobia), the  conductivity  of  the  whole  gray  matter  is  so  in- 
creased that  all  paths  through  it  are  easy,  and  so  a  feeble 
afferent  impulse  spreads  in  aU  directions. 

To  account  for  the  phenomena  of  localized  skin  sensations 
and  of  limited  voluntary  movements  we  must  make  a  similar 
hypothesis.     If  the  nervous  impulses  entering  the  gray  net- 
work of  the  cord  or,  through  fibres  of  the  posterior  median 
tract,  the  gray  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  when  the 
tip  of  a  finger  is  touched  spread  all  through  it  iri'egularly, 
we  could  not  tell  what  region  of  the  skin  liad  been  stimu- 
lated, for  the  central  results  of  stimulating  the  most  varied 
peripheral  parts  would  be  the  same.     From  each  region  of  the 
gray  network  where  a  sensory  skin-nerve  enters  there  must, 
therefore,  be  a  special  path  of  conduction  to  an  anterior  brain 
region,  producing  results  which  differ  recognizably  in  con- 
sciousness from  those  following  the  stimulation  of  a  different 
skin  region.     Possibly  for  true  touch  and  temperature  sensa- 
tions these  paths  are  in  the  post-median  tract.    The  acuteness  of 
the  localizing  power  will  largely  depend  on  the  definiteness 
of  the  path  of  least  resistance  in  the  gray  matter,  since  while 
traveling  in  a  meduUated  nerve-fibre  from  the  skin  to  the 
cord,  or  (in  the  white  columns)  from  the  gray  matter  of  the 
latter  to  the  brain,  the  nervous  impulse  is  confined  to  a  definite 
track.     Hence  anything  tending  to  let  the  afferent  impulse 
radiate  when  it  enters  the  gray  network  w^ill  diminish  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  its  peripheral  origin  can  be  located.     This 
we  see  in  violent  pains ;  a  whitlow  on  the  finger  affects  only 
a  few  nerve-fibres,  but  gives  rise  to  so  powerful  nerve  impulses 
that  when  they  reach  the  cord  they  spread  widely  and,  break- 
ing out  of  the  usual  track  of  propagation  to  the  brain,  give 
rise  to  ill-localized  feelings  of  pain  often  referred  all  the  way 
up  the  arm  to  the  elbow.     Such  cases  are  comparable  to  the 
transformation  of  an  orderly  reflex  into  a  general  convulsion 
when  the  stimulus  increases. 

As  animals  exhibit  no,  or  at  most  limited,  spontaneous  move- 
ments when  their  whole  cerebral  hemispheres  are  removed,  we 
conclude  that  the  nerve  impulses  giving  rise  to  such  movements 
normally  start  in  those  parts  of  the  brain.  Thence  they  travel 
down  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord  to  its  gray  matter,  which 
they  enter  at  different  levels,  each  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
centre  for  producing  a  given  movement.    If  they  there  radiated 
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far  and  wide  no  definite  movement  could  result,  for  all  the 
muscles  supplied  from  the  cord  would  be  made  to  contract, 
and  not  merely  those  necessary  to  bend  the  index  finger,  for 
example.  We  must  here  again,  therefore,  assume  a  path  of 
least  resistance  for  the  propagation  of  nerve  impulses  from  a 
given  Hbre  coming  down  from  the  brain,  to  the  efferent  fibres 
going  to  a  certain  muscle  or  group  of  muscles.  The  path 
between  the  two  is  almost  certainly  not  direct;  a  co-ordinating^ 
spinal  centre  intervenes,  and  all  that  the  brain  has  to  do  is 
to  excite  this  centre,  which  then  secures  the  proper  muscular 
co-ordination.  If  the  hand  be  laid  flat  on  the  table  and  its 
palm  be  rolled  over,  many  muscles,  including  thousands  of 
muscular  fibres,  have  to  contract  in  definite  order  and  sequence. 
Persons  who  have  not  studied  anatomy  and  who  are  quit& 
ignorant  of  the  muscles  to  be  used  can  perform  the  movement 
perfectly;  and  even  a  skilled  anatomist  and  physiologist,  if 
he  knew  them  all  and  their  actions,  could  not  by  conscious 
effort  combine  them  so  well  as  the  cord  does  without  such 
direct  interference.  We  have  then  to  look  on  the  cord  as 
containing  a  host  of  co-ordinating  centres  for  different  muscles. 
These  centres  are  put  in  nervous  connection,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  certain  regions  of  the  skin,  and,  on  the  other,  with  regions 
of  the  brain,  and  may  be  excited  from  either;  in  the  former 
case  the  movement  is  called  reflex;  in  the  latter  it  maybe 
reflex,  or  may  be  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  "  will "  and 
is  then  called  voluntary.  The  more  accurately  the  required 
centre,  and  no  other,  is  excited,  the  more  definite  and  precise 
the  movement. 

The  Education  of  the  Cord.  Much  of  what  is  called  edu- 
cating our  touch  or  our  muscles  is  really  education  of  the 
spinal  cord.  A  person  who  begins  tx)  play  the  piano  finds  at 
first  much  difficulty  in  moving  his  fingers  independently ;  the 
nervous  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the  cord  radiate  from  the 
spinal  centres  of  the  muscle  which  it  is  desired  to  move,  to 
others.  But  with  practice  the  independent  movements  be- 
come easy.  So,  too,  the  localizing  power  of  the  skin  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  exercise  as  one  observes  in  blind  per- 
sons, who  often  can  distinguish  two  stimuli  on  parts  of  the 
skin  which  are  so  near  together  as  to  give  only  one  sensation 
to  other  people.  Such  phenomena  depend  on  the  fact  that 
the  more  often  a  nervous  impulse  has  traveled  along  a  given 
road  in  the  gray  matter,  the  easier  does  its  path  become,  and 
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the  less  does  it  tend  to  wander  from  it  into  others.  We 
may  compare  the  gray  matter  to  a  thicket;  persons  seeking  to 
beat  a  road  through  from  one  point  to  another  would  keep  the 
same  general  direction,  determined  by  the  larger  obstacles  iu 
the  way,  but  all  would  diverge  more  or  less  from  the  straight 
path  on  account  of  undergrowth,  tree  tninks,  etc. ,  and  would 
meet  with  considerable  difficulty  in  their  progress.  After 
some  hundreds  had  passed,  however,  a  tolerably  beaten  track 
would  be  marked  out,  along  which  travel  was  easy  and  all 
after-comers  would  take  it.  If  instead  of  one  entry  and  one 
exit  we  imagine  thousands  of  each,  and  that  the  paths  between 
certain  have  been  often  traveled,  others  less,  and  some  hardly 
at  all,  we  get  a  pretty  good  mental  picture  of  what  happens  in 
the  passage  of  nervous  impulses  through  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cord ;  the  clearing  of  the  more  trodden  paths  answering 
to  the  effects  of  use  and  practice.  The  human  cord  and  that 
of  the  frog  must  not,  however,  be  looked  upon  fv&  pathless 
thickets  at  the  commencement ;  each  individual  iniierits  cer- 
tain paths  of  least  resistance  determined  by  the  structure  of 
Ihe  cord,  which  is  the  transmitted  material  result  of  the  life 
experiences  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

The  Inhibition  of  Reflexes.  Since  it  is  possible,  as  by 
strychnine,  to  diminish  the  resistance  in  the  gray  matter,  it 
is  conceivably  also  possible  to  increase  it,  and  diminish  or 
prevent  reflexes.  Such  is  found  to  be  actually  the  case.  We 
can  to  a  great  extent  control  reflexes  by  the  will ;  for  example, 
the  jerking  of  the  muscles  which  tends  to  follow  tickling:  and 
it  is  found  that  after  a  frog's  brain  is  removed  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  reflex  actions  out  of  the  spinal  cord.  Certain 
drugs,  as  bromide  of  potassium,  also  diminish  reflex  excit- 
ability. If  a  frog's  brain  be  removed  and  the  animal's  toe  be 
dipped  into  very  dilute  acid,  it  will  be  removed  after  a  few 
seconds;  the  time  elapsing  between  the  immersion  and  the 
lifting  of  the  foot  is  known  as  the  reflex  time;  anything 
diminishing  reflex  excitability  increases  this,  as  the  stimulus 
(which  has  a  cumulative  effect  on  the  centre)  has  to  act  longer 
before  it  arouses  the  cord  to  the  discharging  point.  If  the 
sciatic  nerve  of  the  other  leg  be  stimulated  while  the  toe  is  in 
the  acid  the  reflex  time  is  increased,  or  the  reflex  may  fail 
entirely  to  appear.  This  is  one  case  of  a  general  law,  that 
any  powerful  stimulation  of  one  sensory  nerve  tends  to  in- 
hibit orderly  reflexes  due  to  the  excitation  of  another.     A 
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common  example  is  the  well-known  trick  of  pinching  the 
noee  or  upper  lip  to  prevent  a  sneeeze.  The  whole  question 
of  reflex  inhibition  is  at  present  very  obscure.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  excitation  of  special  fibres  which  inhibit  reflex  centres, 
as  the  fibres  of  the  depressor  nerve  do  the  activity  of  the  vaso- 
constrictor centre;  or  to  the  fact  that  one  nerve  impulse  in 
the  cord  in  some  cases  blocks  or  interferes  with  another;  or 
partly  to  both. 

Psychical  Activities  of  the  Cord.     Since  we  cian  get  quite  . 
marked  reflex  movements  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Body  of  a  » 
man  whose  cord  is  divided  and  who  cannot  voluntarily  move 
his  lower  limbs,  and  on  questioning  him  find  that  he  feels 
nothing  and  is  quite  ignorant  of  his  movements  unless  he  sees 
his  legs,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  spinal  cord  in  all  cases  is 
devoid  of  centres  of  consciousness  and  volition:  this  is  not 
certain,  however ;  for  there  might  well  be  a  less  division  of 
physiological  labor  between  the  cord  and  brain  of  a  frog,  than 
between  those  of  a  man.     Still  we  are  entitled  to  good  evi- 
dence before  we  admit  that  things  so  similar  as  the  human 
cord  and  that  of  the  frog  possesses  different  properties.     Co- 
ordinated movements  following  a  given  stimulus,  or  cries 
emitted  by  an  animal,  will  not  suffice  to  prove  that  it  is  con- 
scious, since  we  know  those  may  occur  entirely  unconsciously 
in  men,  who  alone  can  tell  us  of  their  feelings.     We  must 
look  for  something  that  resembles  actions  only  done  by  men 
consciously.     In  the  frog  it  has  been  maintained  that  we  have 
evidence  of  such.     If  a  bit  of  acidulated  paper  be  put  on  the 
thigh  of  a  decapitated  frog,  the  animal  will  bend  its  knee  and 
use  its  leg  to  brush  off  the  irritant;  always  using  this  same 
leg  if  the  stimulus  be  not  so  strong  as  to  produce  disorderly 
reflexes.     If  now  the  foot  be  tied  down  so  that  the  frog  can- 
not raise  it,  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  it  will  move  the 
other  leg,  and  may  wipe  the  paper  off  with  it.     This  it  has 
been  said  shows  a  true  psychical  activity  in  the  cord;  a  con- 
scious and  voluntary  employment  of  new  procedures  under 
unusual  circumstances.     But  a  close  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon shows  that  it  will  hardly  bear  this  interj^retation ; 
the  movements  of  the  other  leg  are  very  irregular  and  inco- 
ordinate, and  much  resemble  reflex  convulsions  stirred  up  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  acid,  which  goes  on  stimulating 
the  skin  nerves  more  and  more  powerfully.     Even  if  new 
muscles  came,  in  an  orderly  way,  into  play  under  the  stronger 
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stimulus,  that  would  not  prove  a  volitional  conscious  use  of 
them ;  we  see  quite  similar  phenomenon  when  there  is  nothing 
purpose-like  in  the  movement.  Many  dogs  reflexly  kick  vio- 
lently the  hind  leg  of  the  same  side  when  one  flank  is  tickled. 
If  this  leg  be  held  and  the  tickling  continued,  very  frequently 
the  opposite  hind  leg  will  take  on  the  movements,  which  it 
never  does  in  ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  quite  compar- 
able to  the  frog's  use  of  its  other  leg  under  the  circumstance 
above  described,  but  here  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  talk 
of  a  volitional  source  for  such  a  senseless  movement. 

Beflex  Time.  This  is  the  time  elapsing  between  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  sensory  surface  and  the  resulting  reflex  contraction 
of  a  muscle.  It  contains,  of  course,  several  elements — the 
time  taken  in  the  origination  and  afferent  course  of  the  nerve 
impulse,  the  time  occupied  in  the  centre,  and  that  in  the 
efferent  nerve-fibres,  and  the  period  of  latent  excitement  of 
the  muscles.  Since  the  rate  of  travel  of  nerve  impulses  and 
the  time  of  latent  excitement  are  known  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy they  can  be  estimated;  and  their  sum  subtracted  from 
the  whole  time  gives  the  time  taken  up  in  the  central  organ. 
This,  as  might  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  highly 
complex  nature  of  the  processes  required  to  produce  a  co- 
ordinated reflex  movement,  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
time  occupied  in  traversing  an  equal  length  of  nerve  trunk. 
An  electric  shock  given  to  one  eyelid  causes  a  reflex  wink  of 
both,  and  by  suitable  apparatus  the  time  lapsing  between 
stimulation  of  one  eyelid  and  movement  of  the  other  can  be 
measured.  It  is  about  .0660  sec. ;  the  calculated  time  for  the 
passage  of  the  afferent  impulse  to  the  centre  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  of  the  efferent  to  the  orbicularis 
muscle  of  the  other  eyelid,  or  the  period  of  latent  excitation, 
is  about  .0160  sec,  leaving  .0500  sec.  for  the  central  processes. 
Keflex  time  varies  considerably.  It  is  longer  for  more  com- 
plicated reflex  movements;  also  the  strength  of  the  stimulus 
has  an  influence;  if  one  toe  of  a  decapitated  frog  be  immersed 
in  very  dilute  acid  the  time  which  elapses  before  it  is  with- 
drawn is  greater  than  when  the  acid  is  a  little  stronger. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIK. 

The  Tunotions  of  the  Brain  in  Q-eneral.  The  brain,  at 
least  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  is  the  seat  of  conscions- 
ness  and  intelligence ;  these  disappear  when  its  blood-supply 
is  cut  off,  as  in  fainting;  pressure  on  parts  of  it,  as  by  a  tumor 
or  by  an  effusion  of  blood  in  apoplexy,  has  the  same  result; 
inflammation  of  it  causes  delirium;  and  when  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  unusually  small  idiotcy  is  observed.  The 
brain  has,  however,  many  other  important  functions;  it  is  the 
seat  of  many  reflex,  automatic,  and  co-ordinating  centres, 
which  can  act  as  entirely  apart  from  consciousness  as  those 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  also  traversed  by  many  paths  of  con- 
duction, some  uniting  it  with  the  spinal  cord  and  numerous 
others  putting  its  own  parts' in  anatomical  connection. 

The  psychical  activities,  at  least  in  man,  seem  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  forebrain,  the  rest  of  the  complex  mass  having 
other  non-mental  functions  or  at  most  being  only  concerned 
in  very  simple  mental  states.  After  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
have  been  removed  from  a  frog  it  is  still  able  to  perform  every 
movement  as  before,  but  it  no  longer  performs  any  spontane- 
ously. Suitably  stimulated  it  will  leap,  swim,  crawl,  climb, 
turn  off  its  back  to  its  normal  position ;  and  if  the  optic  thalami 
have  not  been  injured  will  in  leaping  forward  avoid  an  ob- 
stacle placed  between  it  and  the  light.  Its  whole  essential 
mechanism  of  movement  is  clearly  intact,  and  can  be  thrown 
into  action  and  to  a  certain  extent  be  guided  by  afferent 
nervous  impulses.  Quite  similar  phenomena  may  be  observed 
in  pigeons ;  they  not  only  can  stand,  but  walk,  fly  if  thrown 
into  the  air,  and  preen  their  feathers,  after  removal  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres;  and  if  carefully  tended  will  live  for 
months.  Mammals  bear  badly  extensive  operations  on  the 
forebrain  and  usually  die  before  fully  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  the  operation;  but  rats  survive  some  hours,  and 

then  exhibit  very  similar  phenomena.     However  it  has  been 
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possible  by  repeated  operations,  taking  away  only  a  part  at 
a  time,  to  successfully  remove  almost  all  the  surface  gray  matter 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  from  dogs ;  and  the  animals  have 
recovered  so  as  to  perform  many  ordinary  movements  so  well 
that  a  person  observing  them  only  for  a  short  time  would 
notice  nothing  abnormal.  But  in  such  cases  not  only  some 
cerebral  cortex  has  been  left  but  also  the  deeper  lying  corpora 
striata  and  optic  thalami:  when  these  gray  masses  and  all 
the  cerebral  cortex  are  removed,  as  is  possible  in  frogs  and 
birds,  the  animal  does  not  move  unless  directly  stimulated, 
or  so  rarely  that  movements  which  appear  due  to  a  spontane- 
ous volition  are  probably  due  to  some  unobserved  irritation  or 
stimulation.  In  addition  to  loss  of  willed  movements  there 
is  loss  or  nearly  complete  loss  of  percept  ion  ^  that  is,  of  the 
power  of  mentally  interpreting  and  giving  a  meaning  to  in- 
coming nervous  impulses.  The  pigeon  or  rat  will  start  at  a 
loud  noise,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  escape,  as  if  it  conceived 
danger;  it  will  follow  a  light  with  the  eyes  but  make  no  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  a  hand  stretched  out  to  seize  it;  it  can 
and  does  swallow  food  placed  in  its  mouth,  but  will  starve  if 
left  alone  with  plenty  of  it,  the  sight  of  edible  things  seeming 
to  arouse  no  idea  or  conception.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  animals  have  any  true  sensations;  they  start  at  sounds, 
avoid  opaque  objects  in  their  road,  and  cry  when  pinched ;  but 
all  these  may  be  unconscious  reflex  acts :  on  the  whole  it  seems 
more  probable,  however,  that  they  have  sensations  but  not 
perceptions;  they  feel  redness  and  blueness,  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, and  so  on;  but  sensations,  as  already  pointed  out,  tell 
in  themselves  nothing;  they  are  but  signs  wliich  have  to  be 
mentally  interpreted  as  indications  of  external  objects  or  of 
conditions  of  the  Body:  it  is  this  interpreting  power  which 
seems  deficient  in  the  animal  deprived  of  its  forebrain.  In 
some  cases  a  like  state  appears  to  occur  in  man  in  connection 
with  abnormal  states  of  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
The  patient  may  have  eye,  retina,  optic  nerves  and  all  the 
endings  of  these  in  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  quadrigemina 
intact,  and  his  pupils  react  to  light,  and  the  eyes  follow  a 
bright  object,  yet  the  object  arouses  in  the  patient  no  id^  as 
to  its  nature:  apparently  he  sees  it,  but  he  is  mind  blind. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata.  Lying  on  the  ventral  aspect  of 
this  (Chap.  XII)  on  the  sides  of  the  continuation  of  the  anterior 
fissure  of  the  cord  are  the  two  masses  of  nerve-fibres  known 
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as  the  anterior  pyramids :  most  of  the  fibres  of  these  are  con- 
tinuations of  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord  and  here  cross 
the  middle  line,  forming  thus  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 
The  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  pass  on  in  the  pyramid 
of  the  same  side,  only  crossing  in  the  cord.  The  pyramidal 
fibres  pass  on  through  the  pons  Varolii  and  along  the  ventral 
or  basal  side  of  the  crura  cerebri  (Fig.  176),  and  enter  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  In  the  medulla  are  a  number  of  masses 
of  gray  matter  (often  named  nuclei)  which  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  motor  fibres  of  cranial  nerves  as  areas  of  gray 
matter  in  the  cord  have  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  spinal  roots, 
and  from  these  motor  nuclei  meduUated  fibres  join  the  pyr- 
amids and  go  with  them  into  the  forebrain.  Such  fibres  of 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord  and 
of  the  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  as  extend  above  the  cord 
run  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the  restiforin 
bodies ;  they  diverge  in  front  so  as  to  lie  on  the  sides  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  and  enter  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  of  the 
posterior  median  column  terminate  in  a  mass  of  gray  matter 
in  the  medulla  known  as  the  nucleus  gracilis :  those  of  the 
exterior  median  column  in  a  similar  nucleus  cuneatus.  These 
nuclei  in  turn  give  origin  to  many  fibres, '  a  large  number 
crossing  the  middle  line,  and  some  of  these  are  then  continued 
as  the  fillet  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  crus  cerebri  to  the  fore 
brain;  others  join  the  restiform  body  and  through  it  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cerebellum:  these  crossings  constitute 
the  sensory  decussation^  as  distinguished  from  the  pyramidal 
or  motor.  The  fibres  of  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract 
which  do  not  undergo  descending  degeneration  probably  join 
the  pyramids;  all  their  fibres  entering  the  medulla  from  the 
cord  end  in  gray  matter  of  the  medulla.  By  the  word  "  end- 
ing" is  meant,  of  course,  only  that  they  cannot  be  further 
traced  as  individual  fibres,  not  that  no  physiological  represen- 
tatives of  them  arise  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  medulla  and 
pass  to  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

The  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  passes  (Chap.  XII) 
into  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  which  it 
expands  to  form  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
cord  is  continued  around  the  canal  and  on  the  floor  and  sides  of 
the  ventricle ;  and  in  connection  with  it  are  special  thickenings, 
rich  in  nerve-cells  forming  the  tiuclei  or  deep  origins  of  most 
of  the  cranial  nerv^es :  some  of  these  nerves  arise  from  more 
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than  one  nucleus  and  some  of  the  nuclei  are  separated  from 
the  gray  matter  around  the  central  cavity,  but  a  minute  ana- 
tomical description  would  be  here  out  of  place.  The  olivary 
capsules^  however,  placed  in  the  olivary  bodies  which  lie  on 
the  outer  side  of  each  anterior  pyramid  may,  however,  be 
mentioned.  The  nerves  having  their  nuclei  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  the  hypoglossal  (xii),  the  spinal  accessory  (xi) 
except  its  spinal  portion,  the  vagus  (x),  the  glossopharyngeal 
(ix)  (some  fibres  of  which  perhaps  come  from  the  cord),  the 
auditory  (viii)  (by  two  distinct  bundles  of  fibres,  cochlear 
and  vestibular,  connected  with  distinct  nuclei),  the  facial 
(vii),  the  patheticus  (vi),  part  of  the  trigeminal.  Some  of 
the  trigeminal  arises  from  gray  matter  in  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  The  nucleus  of  the  abducens  (iv)  lies  just  under 
the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (Fig.  ITC),  opposite  the 
posterior  border  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
oculo-motor  (iii)  arises  from  gray  matter  under  the  front 
of  the  aqueduct  and  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle. All  the  fibres  of  the  above  ten  nerves  arise,  then, 
from  gray  matter  around  tlie  cerebral  continuation  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord,  and  most  of  them  behind  the  midbrain. 

Besides  its  functions  as  affording  paths  between  the  cord 
and  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  as  the  seat  of  many  relay  and 
junction  centres  the  medulla  has  important  reflex  and  auto- 
matic activities.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cord,  its  motor  centres 
may  be  thrown  into  reflex  activity  by  afferent  impulses  from 
below,  as  well  as  by  efferent  travelling  down  from  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum.  It  is  especially  concerned  with  nervous  con- 
trol of  the  organs  more  immediately  connected  with  circu- 
lation, respiration,  and  mastication.  The  physiological  action 
of  most  of  the  medullary  centres  has  already  been  described ; 
the  more  important  are — 1.  The  respiratory  centre.  2.  The 
cardio-inhibitory  centre ;  the  centre  of  the  accelerator  heart- 
fibres  lies  in  the  medulla.  3.  The  vaso-motor  centres.  4. 
The  centre  for  the  dilator  muscle-fibres  of  the  pupil.  5. 
The  centre  for  the  muscles  of  chewing  and  swallowing,  which 
are  commonly  thrown  into  action  reflexly,  though  they  may 
be  made  to  contract  voluntarily.  6.  The  convulsive  centre. 
7.  The  diabetic  centre.  8.  The  centre  reflexly  exciting  activ- 
ity in  the  salivary  glands,  when  sensory  nerves  in  the  mouth 
are  stimulated.  9.  Certain  centres  for  complex  bodily  move- 
ments: an   animal  with   its  medulla  oblongata  can   execute 
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much  more  complicated  reflex  acts  than  one  with  its  spinal 
cord  alone. 

The  Cerebellum  and  Pons  Varolii.  (Figs.  74,  75).  The 
anterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  covered  above  by 
the  cerebellum  and  below  by  the  pons,  the  latter  of  which  is 
mainly  a  transverse  commissure  uniting  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum,  though  the  pyramidal  and  other  longitudinal 
commissural  fibres  run  through  it ;  and  in  it  are  many  gray 
nuclei.  The  halves  of  the  cerebellum  are  also  united  with 
one  another  by  transverse  fibres  of  its  middle  lobe ;  and,  be- 
hind, by  the  posterior  peduncles  with  the  restiform  bodies 
and  the  medulla,  and,  in  front,  by  the  ayiterior  peduncles^ 
with  the  cerebrum.  Besides  its  gray  surface  with  small  nerve- 
cells  and  the  cells  of  Purkinje  (Fig.  82)  it  contains  other 
more  central  gray  matter.  The  most  striking  anatomical  fact 
in  relation  to  the  cerebellum  is  its  close  connection  with  the 
afferent  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord,  nearly  all  of  which  except 
the  fibres  of  the  fillet  are  only  connected  with  the  cerebrum 
through  the  intervention  of  the  cerebellum.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  vestibular  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  probably 
also  of  most  of  the  afferent  fibres  of  all  the  posterior  cranial 
nerves.  The  cerebellum  is  thus  subjected  to  influences  from 
many  regions  of  the  Body;  the  skin,  the  muscles,  the  ears,  and 
probably  also  the  eyes  are  sources  of  impulses  streaming  into 
it  all  the  time,  and  modifying  the  conditions  of  its  gray  matter 
and  the  nature  of  the  impulses  in  turn  issued  from  that.  The 
most  marked  result  of  extensive  injury  of  the  cerebellum  is 
muscular  inco-ordination ;  it  seems  to  be  a  chief  organ  of  what 
we  may  call  personally  acquired  reflexes^  as  distinguished  from 
inherited. 

Every  one  has  to  learn  to  stand,  walk,  run,  and  so  on ;  at 
first  all  are  difficult,  but  after  a  time  become  easy  and  are 
performed  unconsciously.  In  standing  or  walking  very  many 
muscles  are  concerned,  and  if  the  mind  had  all  the  time  to 
look  directly  after  them  we  could  do  nothing  else  at  the  same 
time;  we  have  forgotten  how  we  learnt  to  walk,  but  in  ac- 
quiring a  new  mode  of  progression  in  later  years,  as  skating, 
we  find  that  at  first  it  needs  all  our  attention,  but  when  once 
learnt  we  have  only  to  start  the  series  of  movements  and  they 
are  almost  unconsciously  carried  on  for  us.  At  first  we  had 
to  learn  to  contract  certain  muscle  groups  when  we  got  par- 
ticular sensations,  either  tactile,  from  the  soles,  or  muscular, 
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from  the  general  position  of  the  limbs,  or  visual,  or  others 
(equilibrium  sensations,  see  below)  from  the  semicircular 
canals.  But  the  of tener  a  given  group  of  sensations  has  been 
followed  by  a  given  muscular  contraction  the  more  close  be- 
comes the  association  of  the  two;  the  path  of  connection  be- 
tween the  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  becomes  easier  the  more 
it  is  travelled,  and  at  last  the  afferent  impulses  arouse  the 
proper  movement  without  volitional  interference  at  all,  and 
while  hardly  exciting  any  consciousness;  we  can  then  walk  or 
skate  without  thinking  about  it.  The  will,  which  had  at  first 
to  excite  the  proper  muscular  nerve-centres  in  accordance  with 
the  felt  directing  sensations,  now  has  no  more  trouble  in  the 
matter;  the  afferent  impulses  stimulate  the  proper  motor 
centres  in  an  unconscious  and  unheeded  way.  Injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  cerebellum  produces  great  disturbances  of  locomo- 
tion and  insecurity  in  maintaining  various  postures.  After  a 
time  the  animals  (birds,  which  bear  the  operation  best)  can 
walk  again,  and  fly,  but  they  soon  become  fatigued,  probably 
because  the  movements  require  close  mental  attention  and 
direction  all  the  time. 

Sensations  of  Equilibrium.  In  order  to  make  proper 
movements  of  balancing  or  locomotion  we  need  a  knowledge 
of  the  space  relations  of  the  Body  to  its  surroundings.  When 
eyes,  muscles,  and  skin  send  in  concordant  afferent  impulses, 
movements  are  precise ;  if  sensations  of  any  one  of  these  groups 
are  wanting  (excluding  blind  persons  who  have  learned  to  do 
without  some  of  them)  or  abnormal  the  whole  mechanism  is 
thrown  out  of  gear.  Persons  who  have  lost  muscular  or  tactile 
sensibility  stand  and  walk  with  difficulty;  those  who  have 
nystagmus  (jerking  unconscious  movements  of  the  eyeballa 
which  cause  the  visual  field  to  seem  to  move  in  space)  do  the 
same  and  feel  giddy;  and,  if  a  person  be  rapidly  rotated  with 
his  eyes  open  he  soon  becomes  giddy;  the  succession  of  retinal 
images  suggests  that  he  is  moving  in  space,  but  the  muscular 
and  tactile  afferent  impulses  are  in  conflict  with  that ;  and 
though  this  discordance  hardly  comes  into  direct  consciousness 
as  a  definite  contradiction  between  sensations,  the  want  of 
harmony  in  the  afferent  impulses  throws  co-ordinating  motor 
mechanisms  out  of  gear,  with  resulting  uncertaint}"  in  loco- 
motion. An  important  group  of  afferent  impulses  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  bodily  equilibrium  in  addition  to 
those  above  referred  to  is  probably  derived  through  the  semi- 
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circular  canals  of  the  ear,  which  are  supplied  by  the  vestibular 
portion  of  the  auditory  nerve;  and  it  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
special  cerebellar  connection.  An  old  view  was  that,  lying 
in  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  they  served  ta 
distinguish  the  direction  of  sound-waves  reaching  the  ear;  but 
as  the  direction  of  oscillation  of  the  tympanic  ossicles  is  the 
same,  no  matter  what  that  of  the  sound-waves  entering  the 
external  auditory  meatus  may  be,  such  an  hypothesis  has  no 
foundation.  The  cochlea  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  notes,  and  such  noises  as  are  due  to  inharmonically 
combined  tones;  while  the  sacculus  will  suffice  for  other 
noises :  and  it  is  found  that  disease  of  the  semicircular  canals 
does  not  interfere  with  hearing,  but  often  causes  uncertainty 
of  movements  and  feelings  of  giddiness. 

Experiment  shows  that  cutting  a  semicircular  canal  is  fol- 
lowed by  violent  movements  of  the  head  in  the  plane  of  the 
canal  divided;  the  animal  staggers,  also,  if  made  to  walk; 
and,  if  a  pigeon  and  thrown  into  the  air,  cannot  fly.  All  its 
muscles  can  contract  as  before,  but  they  are  no  longer  so  co- 
ordinated as  to  enable  the  animal  to  maintain  or  regain  a 
position  of  equilibrium.  It  is  like  a  creature  suffering  from 
giddiness;  and  similar  phenomena  follow,  in  man,  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  regions  of  the  skull  in  which  the  semicir- 
cular canals  lie. 

If,  moreover,  a  person  lie  perfectly  quiet  with  closed  eyea 
on  a  table  which  can  be  rotated,  he  is  able  to  tell  when  the 
table  is  turned  and  in  which  direction,  and  often  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  through  what  angle.  If  the  rotation  be 
continued  for  a  time  the  feeling  of  it  is  lost,  and  then  when 
the  movement  ceases  there  is  a  sense  of  rotation  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  such  case  neither  tactile,  muscular,  nor 
visual  sensations  can  help,  and  in  the  semicircular  canals  we 
seem  to  have  a  mechanism  through  which  rotation  of  the  head 
could  give  origin  to  afferent  impulses,  whether  the  head  be 
passively  moved  with  the  rest  of  the  Body  or  independently 
by  its  own  muscles.  Movements  of  endolymph  in  relation 
to  the  walls  of  the  canals  may  act  as  stimuli  by  causing  a 
swaying  of  the  projecting  hairs  of  the  ampullaB  (Fig.  167). 
Place  a  few  small  bits  of  cork  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  rotate 
the  tumbler ;  at  first  the  water  does  not  move  with  it ;  then  it 
begins  to  go  in  the  same  direction,  but  more  slowly;  and, 
finally,  moves  at  the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  tumbler. 
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Then  stop  the  tumbler,  and  the  water  will  go  on  rotating  for 
some  time.  Now  if  the  head  be  turned  or  rotated  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  similar  phenomena  will  occur  in  the  endolymph 
of  the  horizontal  canal ;  if  it  be  bent  sidewise  in  the  vertical 
plane,  in  the  anterior  vertical  canal ;  and  if  nodded,  in  the 
posterior  vertical;  the  hairs  moving  with  the  canal  would 
meet  the  more  stationary  water  and  be  pushed  and  so,  possibly, 
excite  the  nerves  at  the  deep  ends  of  the  cells  which  bear 
them,  and  generate  afferent  impulses  which  will  cause  the 
general  nerve-centres  of  bodily  equilibration  to  be  differently 
acted  upon  in  each  case.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
results  of  these  impulses  do  not  become  prominent  in  con- 
sciousness as  definite  sensations;  but  they  are  probably  always 
present.  If  one  spins  round  for  a  time,  the  endolymph  takes 
up  the  movement  of  the  canals,  as  the  water  in  the  tumbler 
does  that  of  the  glass;  on  stopping,  the  liquid  still  goes  on 
moving  and  stimulates  the  hairs  which  are  now  stationary; 
and  we  feel  giddy,  from  the  ears  telling  us  we  are  rotating 
and  the  eyes  that  we  are  not;  hence  difficulty  in  standing 
erect  or  walking  straight.  A  cqmmon  trick  illustrates  this 
very  well :  make  a  person  place  his  forehead  on  the  handle 
of  an  umbrella,  the  other  end  of  which  is  on  the  floor,  and 
then  walk  three  or  four  times  round  it,  rise,  and  try  to  go  out 
of  a  door;  he  will  nearly  always  fail,  being  unable  to  combine 
his  muscles  properly  on  account  of  the  conflicting  afferent 
impulses.  This  and  the  feeling  of  rotation  in  the  contrary 
direction  when  a  previous  rotation  ceases  become  readily  intel- 
ligible if  we  suppose  feelings  to  be  excited  by  relative  move- 
ments of  the  endolymph  and  the  canals  inclosing  it. 

The  Midbrain.  The  general  arrangement  of  these  parts 
has  been  already  described  (Fig.  82).  Cross-sections  show 
(Fig.  176)  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  S^  traversing  the  mid- 
brain near  its  upper  part  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
gray  matter,  in  close  connection  with  which  are  the  origins 
of  the  third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves,  iv,  and  of  part  of  the 
fifth.  The  crura  cerebri  form  the  main  mass  of  the  midbrain. 
Each  is  divided  by  gray  matter  {locus  niger^  Ln)  into  a  ven- 
tral portion  {pes  or  crnsfa^  P),  which  forms  the  semicylin- 
drical  portion  of  the  crus  seen  on  the  base  of  the  brain  and  a 
dorsal  portion,  the  tegmentum^  Tg.  The  pes  consists  mainly 
of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  Py,  but  some  fibres  of  the 
fillet,/,  also  run  forward  in  it,  as  do  fibres, /r  and  oc,  connecting 
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it  with  the  frontal  and  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebral  bemisphere. 
The  tegmentum  contains  gray  masses  and  many  transTerse 
and  longitudinal  fibres.  Many  of  the  fibres,  cp,  come  from  tbe 
anterior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum;  these  cross  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tegmentum;  most  of  them  end  in  a  large 
mass  of  gray  matter  in  the  front  of  the  tegmentum  named  the 
red  nucleus;  others  run  forward  to  tbe  optic  thalamna  direct. 
Other  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  from  the  fillet  some  of 
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these,/",  end  in  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina ;  others, 
f,  in  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  occipital  re- 
gion of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  covered  by  a  layer  of  medullated  fibres,  but  their  main 
mass  is  gray  matter.  The  anterior  pair  are  closely  connected 
with  the  optic  tracts,  and  therefore  with  the  optic  nerves  and 
the  retinas:  to  their  outer  sides  and  in  front  are  the  external 
corpora  geniculaia,  gray  masses  closely  associated  with  the 
optic  tracts. 

The  structure  of  the  midbrain  shows  that  it  is  in  great  part 
merely  a  commissure  between  the  parts  in  front  of  and  behind 
it:  but  its  connection  with  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  shows 
that  it  has  a  close  relation  to  visual  sensations;  and  the  origin 
in  it  of  tbe  oculo-motor  and  abducena  nerves,  that  from  it  the 
eye  muscles,  and  the  iris  and  ciliai?  mnscle  are  itmerrated. 
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The  Brain  Bagions  in  Front  of  the  lUdbrain.     It  would 

be  q'lite  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  in  a  few  pages  any  detailed 
accotmt  of  tlie  topography  of  these,  but  in  addition  to  the 
facts  already  stated  a  few  points  of  special  physiological  signifi- 
cance may  be  indicated.  These  portions  of  the  brain  may 
be  in  general  described  as  consisting  of  three  masses  of  gray 
matter  on  each  side ;  optic  thalamus,  corpus  striatum,  cerebral 


cortex.  They  are  united  in  manifold  ways  by  the  transverse, 
lonpitiidiiial,  and  oblifpie  fibres  of  the  wliite  substance  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Their  more  fundamental  relations  to 
the  midbrain  and  to  one  another  are  shown  in  a  very  sim- 
plified and  diagrammatic  manner  in  Figs.  177  and  178.  The 
iVcr,  or  aqncduct  of  Sylvius,  /,  is  seen  passing  into  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  tbiiii  ventricle,  3,  which  is  separated  by 
only  a  vpry  thin  layer  of  white  matter  from  the  large  ovoid 
gray  mass  ot,  whicli  is  the  optic  thalamus.     Connected  by  the 
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foramen  of  Monro, /if,  with  the  third  ventricle  is  the  left 
lateral  ventricle,  2,  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  the  thin 
septum  lucidum.  Between  the  septa  lucida  is  the  fifth  ven- 
tricle, 5.  The  gray  mass,  iVb,  to  the  side  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle is  tlie  caudate  nucleus  and  the  mass  Ln  the  lenticular 
nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum.  In  front  and  at  a  level  dif- 
erent  from  that  of  the  diagram  the  two  are  continuous. 

The  band  of  white  fibres,  ic^  lying  here  between  the 
lenticular  nucleus  on  the  outer  side  and  the  caudate  nucleus 
and  optic  thalamus  on  the  inner  side  is  the  internal  capsule : 
ec  is  the  external  capsule,  Fl  is  the  cortical  gray  matter  of 
the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum ;  PZ,  of  the  parietal  lobe ; 
Oct,  of  the  occipital  lobe:  /?o,  the  fissure  of  Rolando;  Po,  the 
jmrieto-occipital  fissure.  The  course  of  many  fibres  in  the 
forebrain  is  still  uncertain,  but  some  important  paths  have 
been  traced  by  anatomical  and  microscopic  work,  and  still 
more  by  following  tracts  of  degeneration  resulting  from  cer- 
tain lesions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  also  by 
noticing  tlie  results  of  stimulation  or  removal  of  definite  areas. 

Taking  first  the  pes  of  the  crus  cerebri  (Fig.  176),  which 
consists  entirely  of  longitudinal  fibres,  we  find  that  the  py- 
ramidal tract,  jt>^.  Fig.  177,  is  continued  through  the  internal 
capsule  and  radiates  beyond  it,  to  end  in  the  cortex  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes  in  the  region  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 
These  fibres  are  all  efferent  and  degenerate  to  their  endings  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  or  the  motor  nuclei  of  cranial  nerves 
when  the  cortex  in  the  Rolandic  region  is  removed.  A  second 
collection  of  fibres  in  the  pes  is  the  frontal,  and  its  fibres,  /r, 
can  be  traced  to  the  frontal  region  of  the  cortex;  when  that 
is  removed  the  fibres  degenerate  as  far  as  the  gray  matter  of 
the  pons,  from  wliich  they  are  probably  connected  by  other 
fibres  with  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  cerebellum.  A  third  set 
of  fibres  in  the  pes  is  the  temporo-occipital,  oc :  they  also  pass 
througli  the  internal  capsule  to  the  corresponding  region  of 
the  cortex:  they  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  gray  matter  of 
the  pons,  and  appear  to  be  fibres  of  descending  degeneration. 
Another  set  of  fibres,  m,  of  descending  degeneration  in  the 
internal  capsule  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the  cortex: 
it  arises  in  the  caudate  nucleus;  the  course  of  the  fibres  be- 
yond the  pons  is  not  known.  The  lenticular  nucleus  also 
gives  off  fibres,  ^,  to  the  internal  capsule,  which  probably  con- 
nect the  corpus  striatum  through  the  pes  with  the  pons  and 
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medulla  oblongata,  but  they  are  so  mingled  with  other  fibies 
that  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily  traced. 

Passing  now  to  the  tegmentum,  it  is  first  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  fibres  (including  most  of  those  of  the  anterior 
cerebellar  peduncle)  entering  it  from  behind,  end  in  the  large 
red  nucleus  lying  in  its  anterior  portion  and  in  its  other  gray 
masses.  From  these  (Fig.  178)  numerous  fibres,  r;i,  pass  to 
the  optic  thalamus:  so  that  the  majority  of  the  tegmental 
fibres  differ  from  the  pedal  in  that  they  only  have  indirect 
connection  with  the  cortex  through  the  thalamal  and  other 
gray  matter.  The  thalamus  is  united  with  nearly  all  regions 
of  the  cortex  by  fibres,  cr/,  passing  from  its  outer  side  into 
the  internal  capsule,  and  distributed  in  special  abundance  to 
the. occipital  lobe.  Since  the  thalamus  receives  fibres  through 
the  tegmentum  from  the  anterior  quadrigemina  and  the 
lateral  geniculata  (which  we  have  seen  to  have  close  connec- 
tion with  the  optic  nerves),  and  there  is  independent  reason 
for  believing  parts  of  the  occipital  lobe  to  be  closely  associated 
with  visual  perceptions,  the  close  anatomical  association  of 
that  lobe  with  the  thalamus  is  significant.  Another  group  of 
fibres,  d^  connects  the  thalamus  with  the  temporal  and  occip- 
ital cortex,  but  does  not  take  its  path  through  the  internal 
capsule.  Some  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  reach  the  cortex 
without  primary  connection  with  the  thalamus:  of  these  is  a 
set,  «,  which  passes  through  the  lenticular  nucleus  (but  with- 
out any  communication  with  its  gray  substance)  on  its  way 
to  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  At  ce  is  indicated  a  set  of 
fibres  of  the  tegmentum  which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
run  to  the  fore  part  of  the  cortex  direct,  having  no  connection 
with  the  thalamus  and  passing  ventral  to  the  internal  capsule. 

Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  fillet,  we  have  seen,  end  in  the 
red  nucleus  or  corpora  quadrigemina:  fibres  arising  in  these 
gray  masses  connect  them  with  the  thalamus  and  through  it 
with  the  cortex. 

Besides  fibres  connecting  the  cortex  with  other  parts  are 
many  which  unite  different  cortical  areas  directly.  A  vast 
number  (Cfa,  Fig.  177)  cross  the  middle  line  in  the  corpus 
callosum  and  are  believed  to  join  corresponding  parts  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  Others  pass  over  in  the  small  white  an- 
terior commissure  and  unite  the  two  olfactory  lobes  and 
portions  of  the  temporal  lobes.  The  posterior  commissure 
unites  mainly  the  optic  thalami  and  the  front  ends  of  the 
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tegmenta.  The  soft  commisBure  is  mainly  gray  matter. 
Finally  a  large  nnmber  of  associational  fibres,  as,  unite 
different  parte  ot  the  cortical  substance  of  the  Bame  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  different  gray  masses  on  the  same  side  of  the  forebrain 
are  also  nnited  by  fibres.  They  are  either  so  scattered  among 
others  that  they  cannot  be  tracked  out  along  gpecial  tracts  of 
degeneration;  or,  as  is  possible,  resemble  some  of  the  com- 


miesura]  fibres  uniting  upper  and  lower  regions  of  gray  matter 
in  the  spinal  cord  in  having  nutritive  centres  at  each  end, 
and  therefore  not  degenerating  on  either  side  of  a  section.  In 
any  case  very  little  is  known  as  to  their  numbers  or  paths: 
their  existence  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Pigs.  177, 
178. 

Omitting  the  aesociational  and  the  cross  commissure  fibres 
and   those  uniting  the  corpora  striata  and   optic  thi^ami. 
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it  maybe  said  in  general  that  the  systems  of  fibres  represented 
in  Fig.  177  are  all  almost  certainly  concerned  in  conveying 
impulses  from  the  cortex,  and  those  in  Fig.  178  in  the  trans- 
mission of  afferent  impulses.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  affer- 
ent and  efferent  fibres  are  abundant  in  the  internal  capsule; 
and  that  the  corpus  striatum  and  pes  are  more  especially  con- 
nected with  efferent  and  the  tegmentum  and  thalamus  with 
afferent  impulses.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that 
each  line  in  the  diagrams  represents  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  nerve-fibres. 

The  FunctionB  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex.  That  this  part  of 
the  nervous  system  is  in  close  association  with  the  intellect  and 
with  the  initiation  of  voluntary  movements  seems  beyond 
doubt:  but  it  may  have  other  functions  quite  apart  from  any 
states  of  consciousness;  and  intelligence  and  every  volition  may 
not  entirely  depend  on  it.  The  experiments  made  in  recent 
years  on  the  lower  animals  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
will  and  some  intellect  may  remain  in  animals  all  or  almost  all 
of  whose  gray  cerebral  surfaces  have  been  removed ;  the  more 
complete  loss  of  those  powers  described  by  earlier  workers 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  were  not  kept  alive  long 
enough  after  the  operation.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  dog 
whose  cerebral  cortex  (as  verified  by  subsequent  post-mortem 
examination)  had  been  nearly  completely  removed  did  learn 
after  some  months  to  walk  about  to  all  appearance  voluntarily, 
and  to  find  and  eat  his  food ;  he  even  learned  not  to  take  the 
food  of  other  dogs  after  he  had  been  severely  bitten  several 
times  for  so  doing.  But  more  complex  perceptions  were  lost: 
before  the  operation,  for  example,  he  was  greatly  terrified  by 
.seeing  a  man  fantastically  dressed,  but  afterwards  no  such 
appearance  aroused  in  him  so  complex  a  conception  as  that  of 
a  strange  or  dangerous  object.  He  also  never  recovered  the 
trick  of  "giving  paw,"  which  had  previously  been  taught 
him.  But  on  the  whole  a  person  casually  observing  him  would 
not  have  thought  him  very  different  from  any  other  dog,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  he  was  rather  stupid :  put  into  a  low  open 
box,  for  example,  he  would  not  jump  out  of  it  when  called, 
though  he  easily  could  do  so  and  clearly  desired  to.  Such 
simple  and  fundamental  perceptions  and  volitions  as  remained 
in  this  and  some  similar  cases  probably  have  their  seats  in  the 
optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  indeed  embryology  shows 
that  the  corpora  striatum  is  morphologically  a  part  of  the 
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cerebral  cortex :  it  is  therefore  probable  that  in  man  some  of 
the  lower  and  simpler  mental  faculties  are  associated  also  with 
those  parts.  There  are,  however,  great  and  obvious  chances 
of  error  in  arguing  from  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  as  to 
their  mental  state :  and  these  are  increased  by  the  compara- 
.  tively  small  proportion  the  cerebral  cortex  bears  to  the  whole 
cerebro-spinal  centre  in  these  animals  when  compared  with  its 
ratio  in  man,  showing  its  less  importance  in  the  management 
of  their  actions.  Hence  the  most  useful  observations  are 
tliose  made  of  late  years  on  apes  and  monkeys  and  on  men 
suffering  from  local  brain  disease.  By  utilizing  these  it  has 
been  possible  to  map  out  certain  areas  of  the  brain  surface 
as  having  special,  though  possibly  not  absolutely  unshared 
association,  with  volitional  movement  and  with  groups  of 
sensations  and  sensory  interpretations.  In  addition  to  facts 
obtained  by  removal  or  local  disease  of  parts  of  the  brain  we 
have  others  obtained  by  electrical  stimulation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  cortex,  which  although  quite  insensible  to  cut- 
ting or  mechanical  irritation  does  in  some  places  respond  to 
application  of  the  interrupted  or  constant  electric  current. 
The  more  important  results  obtained  are  indicated  in  a 
general  way  in  Figs.  179  and  180,  representing  respectively  the 
outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere; 
these  diagrams  should  be  compared  with  the  more  detailed 
figures  in  Chapter  XI. 

The  shaded  area  beginning  on  the  top  of  the  brain  and 
extending  down  the  sides  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando  or  central 
fissure,  ROf  and  beyond  its  ventral  end  is  the  motor  area  of 
the  cortex.  It  also  extends  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, as  shown  in  Fig.  179.  Electric  stimulation  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  area  causes  movements  of  leg,  arm,  or 
face  as  indicated.  Removal  of  the  region  marked  "  arm  "  in 
the  monkey  causes  motor  paralysis  and  some  loss  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  arm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  It  is 
also  followed  by  degenerations  extending  from  the  re- 
moved region  of  cortex  through  the  internal  capsule  to 
some  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  pes  and  thence  back  through 
the  pyramids  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  and  direct  pyram« 
idal  tracts  in  the  cord  as  far  as  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment. Localized  disease  of  this  area  in  man  is  followed 
by  paralysis  of  voluntary  movements  of  the  opposite  arm 
and  by  similar  degenerations.     Similar  statements  are  true 
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for  the  areas  marked  leg,  foot,  and  face,  except  that  the  re- 
Biilting  degeneratioQ  voiild  extend  in  the  one  case  to  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord,  in  the  other  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  VII  nerve  in  the  medullft.  Moreover,  each  of  these 
areas  can  be  mapped  ont  into  smaller  ones,  giving  origin 
to  a  more  limited  movement  when  stimulated  and  a  more 
limited  paralysis  and  tract  of  degeneration  when  removed. 
Thus  areas  especially  associated  with  the  eyelids,  with  the 
muscles  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  with  the  flexor  muscles  of 


the  wrist,  all  have  their  definite  places  in  the  general  face  or 
arm  region.  So  definite  are  the  positions  of  these  areas  that 
in  eases  of  localized  paralysis,  diagnosed  as  due  to  lesions  of 
the  cerebral  cortex,  surgeons  now  have  no  hesitation  in  open- 
ing the  skull  in  order  if  possible  to  remove  the  cause  of 
trouble,  as  a  small  tumor:  they  know  precisely  in  what  spot 
they  will  find  it.  Although  the  localization  is  therefore 
tolerably  precise,  yet  the  limits  of  neighboring  areas  are  not 
as  sharp  cut  as  the  boundaries  of  neighboring  conntries  on  a 
map:  as  shown  in  Fig.  179,  the  arm  Area  in  its  lower  part 
overlaps  part  of  the  face  area;  and  the  minor  areas  within 
the  main  ones  also  overlap  one  another  at  their  margins. 

The  general  interpretation  put  upon  the  above  facts,  and 
one  which  seems  JHstified,  is  that  in  making  definitely  wiUed 
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moYements  the  cortical  area  connected  through  the  pyram- 
idal tract  with  the  muscles  concerned  is  the  place  from 
which  efferent  impulses  start  throwing  into  action  lower 
centres  which  more  immediately  co-ordinate  the  muscles: 
these  lower  centres  in  midbrain^  cerebellum^  medulla  or  cord 
may  of  course  be  thrown  into  reflex  action  by  afferent  im- 
pulses having  no  connection  with  the  cortex^  and  to  the  eye 
the  resulting  movement  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  a 
willed  one.  In  another  person,  and  still  more  in  a  dog  or 
monkey,  we  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  an  action  is  or 
is  not  intentional;  and  as  already  pointed  out,  many  move- 
ments of  our  own  which  were  at  one  time  even  painfully  in- 
tentional become  quite  unconscious  after  practice  and  are 
carried  out  by  lower  centres.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cortical  area  from  which  the  efferent  processes  of  a 
willed  movement  make  their  start  is  in  connection  by  as- 
sociational  and  other  commissural  fibres  with  many  other 
regions  of  the  cortex,  and  with  fibres  from  the  optic  thalamus 
which  may  bring  nerve  impulses  exciting  it,  and  it  is  also  in 
connection  with  the  whole  gray  cortical  network,  so  that  the 
brain  antecedents  or  excitants  leading  to  a  given  movement, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  may  be  very 
different,  and  may  be  associated  or  not  with  concomitant 
sensations  or  emotions. 

Take  such  a  movement  as  clenching  the  fist.  On  a  corpse 
this  might  be  brought  about  by  pulling  on  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  digits,  but  in  an  imperfect  way;  or,  again  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner  by  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
flexor  muscles  in  the  arm  of  a  living  person.  If,  however,  we 
knew  exactly  the  proper  sensory  fibres  in  spinal  nerve-roots 
to  stimulate  and  could  thus  act  on  the  centre  co-ordinating 
the  proper  muscles,  there  is  no  doubt  we  could  bring  about 
reflexly,  and  apart  from  all  consciousness,  a  quite  normal 
clenching  movement.  Next  suppose  a  person  struggling  for 
breath:  as  his  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration  come  into 
play  his  fists  are  clenched;  here  impulses  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  travel  down  the  cord  and  throw  the  "  clenching  '* 
spinal  centre  into  activity  along  with  many  other  muscles, 
and  co-ordinating  them  all  so  as  to  give  as  good  a  pull  as  pos- 
sible to  all  muscles  which  can  help  an  inspiration.  In  a 
higher  but  still  not  volitional  stage,  more  groups  of  muscles 
are  concerned,  and  centres  of  co-ordination  in  the  pons  and 
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cerebellum  come  into  action  also;  take  a  man  preparing  for  a 
high  jump:  as  he  crouches  and  puts  himself  in  balance  for 
the  spring  he  clenches  his  fists^  quite  unconsciously  of  course. 
Here  the  immediate  clenching  centre  is  thrown  into  activity 
along  with  the  muscles  of  breathing,  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  Each  subsidiary  peripheral  centre  plays  its 
part  and  the  instreamiiig  afferent  impulses  from  the  skin  of  the 
feet,  from  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  sense,  from  Uie  semicir- 
cular canals,  from  the  eyes,  are  all  concerned  (without  the 
person's  perception  of  them)  in  throwing  the  motor  mechanisms 
of  midbrain,  cerebellum,  medulla,  and  cord  into  harmonious 
activity,  so  that  when  tlie  jump  is  actually  willed  it  shall  be 
accomplished.  But  that  in  this  case  the  volition  plays  a  very 
secondary  part  is  obvious;  it  merely  acts  on  an  af)paratu8  all 
ready  to  discharge  in  a  given  way  when  a  suitable  additional 
nerve  impulse  reaches  it.  A  runner  all  tense  for  the  start  of 
a  hundred-yard  race  can  hardly  be  said  to  start  voluntarily 
when  he  hears  the  signal;  the  case  is  comparable  more  to  the 
self-balancing  of  a  pigeon  deprived  of  its  cerebral  heroi* 
spheres,  when  its  perch  is  tilted.  Next,  suppose  I  clench  my 
fist  "involuntarily,"  as  we  commonly  say,  when  I  see  some- 
thing that  arouses  my  indignation;  here  clearly  a  mental 
element  is  in  play,  but  not  a  volitional  one,  and  so  far  as 
the  movement  is  concerned  probably  the  motor  area  of  the 
cortex  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it:  it  is  more  in  accord 
with  what  is  seen  on  animals  to  suppose  that  sach  simple 
emotions  and  their  characteristic  movements  may  be  can-ied 
out  by  nerve  apparatuses  lying  no  higher  than  the  thalami 
and  corpora  striata.  If,  however,  I  strike  a  man  with  the 
intention  to  punish  him,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
"clenching"  centre  is  excited  by  fibres  from  the  cortex  and 
passing  down  in  the  pyramidal  tract.  But  this  cortical  area 
may  in  turn  be  thrown  into  activity  and  may  have  its  ten- 
dency to  discharge  modified  in  many  ways.  My  anger  may 
be  the  culminating  result  of  many  long  past  received  and 
interpreted  and  remembered  sensations,  and  whether  I  shall 
give  the  blow  or  restrain  myself  also  be  dependent  on  many 
antecedents  of  experience.  Again,  I  clench  my  hand  to 
knock  down  a  madman,  as  the  only  immediate  method  of 
preventing  him  from  committing  a  murder:  here  the  same 
motor  cortical  area  no  doubt  would  be  thrown  in  action  as 
when  the  blow  was  struck  in  anger,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
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antecedent  nerve  processes  arousing  its  activity  would  be 
quite  different  in  the  two  cases;  and  they  would  yet  again  be 
different  if  I  clenched  the  fist  in  order  to  explain  to  a  child 
the  meaning  of  the  word  clench.  We  see  then  that  the  im- 
mediate motor  centres  may  be  excited  in  various  ways  and  in 
various  combinations  quite  apart  from  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 
brum and  by  fibres  not  connected  with  the  pyramidal  tracts; 
and  that  when  excited  from  the  cortical  area  of  the  cere- 
brum through  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  that  area  itself 
may  be  excited  or  controlled  in  its  activity  by  a  vast  number 
of  other  parts  of  the  cortex,  and  by  non-cortical  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  motor  area  cannot  properly  be  spoken 
of  as  the  seat  of  volition:  an  act  of  willing  is  the  final  out- 
come of  changes  in  other  and  often  numerous  other  regions 
of  the  cortexy  the  resultant  of  whose  material  processes  is  a 
discharge  of  efferent  impulses  from  some  region  of  the  motor 
area. 

The  permanent  effects  of  local  lesions  of  the  Roland  io 
region  differ  with  the  development  of  the  brain.  In  dogs 
removal  of  the  left  brain  region  connected  with  the  fore 
paw  causes  only  temporary  motor  paralysis  of  the  limb  on 
the  other  side;  after  a  time  the  animal  learns  to  walk  again 
as  well  as  before;  then  removal  of  the  corresponding  area  on 
the  right  side  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  both  fore 
limbs.  This  has  been  supposed  io  show  that  the  centre  on 
the  right  side  had  taken  up  the  duty  of  control  for  both  sides: 
after  that  on  the  left  had  been  removed.  However  that  may 
be,  the  second  paralysis  is  also  only  temporary,  disappearing- 
in  some  weeks  or  months;  and  as  has  been  already  stated^ 
even  after  removal  of  all  the  motor  area  the  animal  occasion- 
ally learns  in  the  course  of  time  to  walk  nearly  as  well  a» 
ever.  This  must  be  due  to  lower  centres  (corpora  striata  ?)^ 
and  the  question  is  whether  the  movements  in  such  cases  are 
truly  volitional,  for  definite  acts  of  willing  a  movement  prob- 
ably play  a  very  small  part  in  a  dog's  life:  most  of  its  move- 
ments are  the  immediate  efferent  expression  of  afferent  im- 
pulses and  true  volitions  have  but  a  small  part  in  them.  In 
the  lower  monkeys  definite  motor  effects  of  removal  of  part 
of  the  cortical  motor  area  are  also  temporary,  but  last  longer 
than  in  dogs;  and  in  the  anthropoid  apes  the  same  is  the  case 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  according  to  some  experimenters 
certain  delicate  combined  movements  are  permanently  lost 
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after  destruction  of  the  motor  area.  These  facts  are  correl- 
ated with  the  relatively  larger  size  of  the  cortical  motor  area 
and  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  monkeys  as  compared  with  dogs, 
and  the  anthropoid  apes  as  compared  with  other  monkeys. 
The  larger  and  more  highly  organized  the  brain  area  the 
greater  the  part  it  plays  in  the  life-work  of  the  animal  and 
more  noticeable  are  the  results  of  its  absence.  In  man  local 
paralysis  due  to  local  cortical  lesion  is  often  only  temporary: 
this  may  be  due  to  disappearance  of  the  disease;  or  to  the 
primary  paralysis  being  only  a  **  shock ''  effect^  and  not  due  to 
actual  disease  of  the  motor  centre,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
in  animals  injury  to  one  region  of  the  braiu  will  often  for  a 
considerable  time  inhibit  the  activity  of  other  parts:  or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side  assuming  con- 
trol. Different  observers  attribute  very  various  values  to  these 
three  possible  factors.  In  this  connection  reference  may  be 
made  to  cases  of  what  is  called  aphasia,  which  in  its  fully  de- 
veloped state  is  a  loss  of  the  power  to  apply  words  to  express 
ideas.  The  power  of  speech  may,  of  course,  be  lost  through 
disease  of  the  larynx  or  paralysis  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the 
voice  organs,  but  such  a  condition  is  not  true  aphasia:  the 
aphasic  person  can  often  articulate  perfectly  well,  but  he  can- 
not attach  a  meaning  to  his  spoken  word :  in  some  cases  he 
can  write  words  with  meaning,  though  he  cannot  say  them;  in 
other  cases  {agraphia)  the  power  of  using  written  words  to 
express  ideas  is  also  lost,  though  the  person  can  write,  and  his 
general  conduct  shows  that  he  is  still  guided  by  his  intelli- 
gence; he  knows  quite  well  what  he  wants  to  say,  but  he  can- 
not set  the  proper  motor  apparatus  in  action  to  utter  the 
word :  if  he  speaks,  the  word  has  no  connection  with  that  in 
his  mind,  and  as  soon  as  he  hears  himself  speaking  it  he  often 
knows  that  the  word  he  uses  is  quite  wrong.  We  find  in  such 
cases  the  power  to  understand  words,  and  to  form  ideas  of 
words,  and  to  utter  words,  but  some  link  between  the  origin 
of  the  idea  and  the  discharge  of  the  motor  impulses  willed  to 
express  it  is  out  of  gear.  It  is  as  If  an  injured  reflex  centre 
should  give  a  wrong  or  incoordinate  efferent  response  to  an 
afferent  impulse.  Aphasia  is  almost  invariably  connected 
with  disease  of  the  area  marked  SP  in  Fig.  179  and  known 
as  the  third  or  lower  frontal  convolution,  and  the  pathological 
change  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain  only.  The  area,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  closely  associated  with  the  face  area  and  the  tongue 
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and  partly  overlaps  them,  or  rather  is  intermixed  with  them ;  as 
pointed  out  above^  the  lesion  is  not  one  of  motor  speech  cen- 
tresj  but  of  the  connection  between  these  and  other  cerebral 
areas  in  which  have  occurred  changes  accompanied  by  the 
desire  of  verbal  expression ;  something  wrong  probably  in  the 
gray  network.  Very  rarely  aphasia  has  been  known  to  follow 
disease  or  injury  of  the  corresponding  convolution  on  the 
right  side;  so  that  in  it  we  have  an  example  of  a  very  definite 
nexus  between  a  limited  area  of  the  cortex  and  the  expres- 
sion of  will  through  movements.  Cases  of  recovery  from 
aphasia  have  occurred,  but  are  extremely  rare.  In  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  right  side  of  the 
brain  takes  up  the  duty  of  connecting  the  material  changes 
in  the  gray  network  which  accompany  the  origination  of  an 
idea  in  one  or  more  cortical  areas,  with  the  other  changes 
which  result  in  speech.  This  view  gains  some  support  from 
the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  of  recovery  due  to  left-side  dis- 
ease, subsequent  disease  in  the  third  right  frontal  convolution 
has  been  followed  by  a  fresh  aphasia.  But  however  that  may 
be  we  have  in  aphasic  persons  definite  evidence  of  the  limita- 
tion of  definite  function  to  a  very  limited  area  or  areas  of 
the  cerebral  cortex. 

Much  less  is  known  as  to  other  regions  of  the  cortex  than 
of  the  motor  area:  most  of  them  do  not  respond  to  electrical 
stimulation  at  all,  and  those  areas  that*  do,  only  show  it  by 
movements  lacking  in  precision.  We  are  reduced,  therefore, 
to  observation  on  animals  from  whom  certain  cortical  parts 
have  been  removed,  and  to  observations  on  diseased  persons. 
Certain  broad  regions  have  in  this  way  been  mapped  out  as 
connected  with  certain  main  groups  of  sensations  (Figs.  179, 
180),  probably  rather  with  the  combining  and  interpreting 
of  sensations,  with  their  ideation^  than  with  the  mere  raw 
sensation  itself.  The  latter  is  probably  more  dependent  on 
the  lower  brain  centres;  in  most  cases  it  is  secondary  changes 
in  these  which  lead  to  impulses  which  are  passed  on  to  excite 
the  cortical  sensory  areas. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  removal  or  extensive 
injury  of  the  left  occipital  lobe  causes  blindness  of  the  left 
half  of  each  retina,  and  vice  versa.  Also,  that  stimulation  of 
this  region  of  the  brain  may  cause  movements  of  the  eyes 
and  eyelids  which  have  been  described  as  such  as  an  animal 
would  make  if  it  thought  it  saw  something,  though  obviously 
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that  mnet  be  a  very  uncertain  deduction.  Also,  the  optio 
tract  of  each  side  hae  through  the  anterior  corpus  quadri- 
genimum  aud  some  other  gray  maases  a  close  connection  with 
the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Probably,  therelore,  that 
region  haa  some  close  connection  with  vision.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  that  the  angular  gyrus  {an.  Fig.  179)  haa  con- 
nection with  sight. 

The  sense  of  smell  has  been  supposed  especially  connected 
with  the  uncinate  gyros  of  median  side  of  thf'  temporal  lobe 
(Mfl,  Fig.  180),  and  the  sense  of  taste  with  a  ueighboring 


no.  ISO.— Dtacrun  of  Inner  lUrfBM  of  left  esrrbral  hemlipliprB  to  lOiMtrala 

cerebral  loo»Iliiiooii.  Sq.  flssure  of  SyUtiui:  Rn.  flSRuro  at  Rolando;  Fr.  ^iiul 
lobe;  Or  occlpluil  lobs:  Te,  Umporal  lobe;  Cci,  corpni  cslloium;  iZ/,lllird<ea- 
IrlclB.    Comparu  vith  Fig.  1T9. 

area,  but  the  evidence  ia  unsatisfactory;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  designation  of  the  region  of 
the  temporal  lobe  close  behind  the  fisenre  of  Sylvius  with 
hearing.  The  region  marked  on  the  diagram  as  that  of 
cntaneous  sensations  has  also  a  doubtful  claim :  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  has  con- 
nection with  the  muscular  sense;  also  to  some  extent  with 
tactile  feelings. 

'Pactile  and  temperature  impulses  cross  the  middle  line 
somewhere  on  their  path  from  the  skin  to  the  brain.  An 
apoplectic  effusion  in  one  cerebral  hemisphere  causes  loss  of 
sensation  and  of  voluntary  movement  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Body. 

The  frontal  lobes  are  quite  irresponsive  to  excitation,  and 
considerable  parts  of  them  have  been  removed  withont  ap- 
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parent  diminution  of  motor  or  sensory  facalty.  Bj  a  sort  of 
process  of  exclasion,  the  rest  of  the  cortex  being  allotted 
(though  on  unsatisfactory  evidence)  to  motion  and  sensation 
the  frontal  regions  have  been  supposed  to  have  special  con- 
nection with  the  higher  intellectual  faculties. 

Mental  Habits.  Movements  which  are  commonly  exe- 
cuted together  tend  to  become  so  associated  that  it  is  difficult 
to  perform  one  alone;  many  persons,  e.g,,  cannot  close  one 
eye  and  keep  the  other  open.  From  frequent  use,  the  paths 
of  conduction  between  the  co-ordinating  centres  for  both 
groups  of  muscles  have  become  so  easy  that  a  volitional  im- 
pulse reaching  one  centre  spreads  to  the  other  and  excites 
both.  This  association  of  movements,  dependent  on  the 
modification  of  brain  structure  by  use,  finds  an  interesting 
parallel  in  the  psychological  phenomenon  known  v^the  asso- 
elation  of  ideas;  and  all  education  is  largely  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  more  often  brain  regions  have  acted  together 
the  more  readily,  until  finally  almost  indissolubly,  do  they  so 
act.  If  we  always  train  up  the  child  to  associate  feelings  of 
disgust  with  wrong  actions  and  of  approbation  with  right, 
when  he  is  old  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  do  otherwise:  such 
an  organic  nexus  will  have  been  established  that  the  activity 
of  the  one  set  of  centres  will  lead  to  an  excitation  of  that 
which  habit  has  always  associated  with  it.  The  higher  nerve- 
centres  are  throughout  eminently  plastic;  it  is  that  which 
marks  them  out  for  a  far  higher  utility  and  greater  adaptation 
to  the  varying  experiences  of  individual  life  than  the  more 
fixed  and  machine-like  lower  centres:  every  thought  leaves 
in  them  its  trace  for  good  or  ill;  and  the  moral  truism  that 
the  more  often  we  yield  to  temptation — the  more  often  an 
evil  solicitation,  sensory  or  otherwise,  has  resulted  in  a  wrong 
act — the  harder  it  is  to  resist  the  repetition  of  it,  has  its  par- 
allel (and  we  can  hardly  doubt  its  physical  antecedent)  in  the 
marking  out  of  a  path  of  easier  conduction  from  perceptive 
to  volitional  centres  in  the  brain.  The  knowledge  that  every 
weak  yielding  degrades  our  brain  structure  and  leaves  its  trail 
in  that  organ  through  which  man  is  the  "  paragon  of  animals,^' 
while  every  resistance  makes  less  close  the  bond  between  the 
thought  and  the  act  for  all  future  time,  ought  surely  to 
"give  us  pause:"  on  the  other  hand,  every  right  action  helps 
to  establish  a  '^  path  of  least  resistance,''  and  makes  its  sub- 
sequent performance  easier. 
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The  brain^  like  the  muscles,  is  improved  and  strengthened 
bj  exercise  and  injured  by  overwork  or  idleness;  and  just  as 
a  man  may  specially  develop  one  set  of  muscles  and  neglect 
the  rest  until  they  degenerate,  so  he  may  do  with  his  brain; 
developing  one  set  of  intellectual  faculties  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  lie  fallow  until,  at  last,  he  almost  loses  the  power  of 
using  them  at  all.  The  fierceness  of  the  battle  of  life  nowa- 
days especially  tends  to  produce  such  lopsided  mental  de- 
velopments; how  often  does  one  meet  the  business  man,  so 
absorbed  in  money-getting  that  he  has  lost  all  power  of  ap- 
preciating any  but  the  lower  sensual  pleasures;  the  intel- 
lectual joys  of  art,  science,  and  literature  have  no  charm  for 
him;  he  is  a  mere  money>makiug  machine.  One,  also,  not 
unfrequently  meets  the  scientific  man  with  no  appreciation 
of  art  or  literature;  and  literary  men  utterly  incapable  of 
sympathy  with  science.  A  good  collegiate  education  in  early 
life,  on  a  broad  basis  of  mathematics,  languages,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  is  a  great  security  against  such  imperfect 
mental  growth;  one  danger  in  American  life  is  the  tendency 
to  put  lads  in  a  technical  college,  or  to  start  them  in  business 
before  they  have  attained  any  broad  general  education.  An- 
other danger,  no  doubt,  is  the  opposite  one  of  making  the 
training  too  broad;  a  man  who  knows  one  or  two  literatures 
fairly  well,  and  who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  mathemat- 
ics and  of  one  of  the  observational  or  experimental  sciences, 
is  likely  to  have  a  better  and  more  utilizable  brain  than  he 
who  has  a  smattering  of  half  a  dozen  languages  and  a  con- 
fused idea  of  all  the  ^'  ologies.'^  The  habits  of  mental  sloven- 
liness, the  illogical  thinking,  and  the  incapacity  to  know 
when  a  thing  really  is  mastered  and  understood,  which  one  so 
often  finds  as  the  results  of  such  an  education,  are  far  worse 
than  the  narrowness  apt  to  follow  the  opposite  error,  which 
is  often  associated  with  the  power  of  accurate  logical  thought. 
Those  who  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  general  colle- 
giate education  may  now,  more  easily  than  at  any  previous 
period,  cultivate  mental  breadth  by  reading  some  of  the  many 
excellent  general  reviews  and  magazines,  and  the  readable 
but  exact  popular  expositions  now  available  on  nearly  all 
subjects,  which  are  such  a  feature  of  our  age.  Associating, 
out  of  working  hours,  with  those  whose  special  pursuits  are 
different  from  our  own  is  almost  necessary  to  those  who 
would  avoid  such  an  asymmetrical  development  as  almost 
amounts  to  intellectual  deformity. 


OHAPTEfi  XXXVIIL 
VOICE  AOT)  SPEECH. 

Voioe  consists  of  sounds  produced  by  the  yibrations  of 
two  elastic  bands^  the  true  voccd  cords,  placed  in  the  larynx, 
an  upper  modified  portion  of  the  passage  which  leads  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  lungs.  When  the  vocal  cords  are  put  in  a  cer- 
tain position,  air  driven  past  them  sets  them  in  periodic  vibra- 
tiou,  and  they  emit  a  musical  note;  the  lungs  and  respiratory 
muscles  are,  therefore,  accessory  parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus: 
the  strength  of  the  blast  produced  by  them  determines  the 
loudness  of  the  voice.  The  larynx  itself  is  the  essential  voice- 
organ  :  its  size  primarily  determines  the  pitch  of  the  voice, 
which  is  lower  the  longer  the  vocal  cords;  and,  hence,  shrill 
in  children,  and  usually  higher  pitched  in  women  than  in 
men;  the  male  larynx  grows  rapidly  at  commencing  man- 
hood, causing  the  change  commonly  known  as  the  '^breaking 
of  the  voice."  Every  voice,  while  its  general  pitch  is  de- 
pendent on  the  length  of  the  vocal  cords,  has,  however,  a 
certain  range,  within  limits  which  determine  whether  it  shall 
be  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  alto,  tenor,  baritone,  or  bass. 
This  variety  is  produced  by  muscles  within  the  larynx  which 
alter  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  Those  characters  of 
voice  which  we  express  by  such  phrases  as  harsh,  sweet,  or 
sympathetic,  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  vocal  cords  of 
the'  individual;  cords  which  in  vibrating  emit  only  harmonic 
partial  tones  (Chap.  XXXV)  are  pleasant;  while  those  in 
which  inharmonic  partials  are  conspicuous  are  disagT-eeable. 

The  vocal  cords  alone  would  produce  but  feeble  sounds; 
those  that  they  emit  are  strengthened  by  sympathetic  reso- 
nance of  the  air  in  the  pharynx  and  mouth,  the  action  of 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sounding-board  of  a 
violin.     By  movements  of  throat,  soft  palate,  tongue,  cheeks, 

and  lips  the  sounds  emitted  from  the  larynx  are  altered  or 
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supplemented  in  rariotis  ways,  and  oonrerted  into  u-ticnlate 
language  or  speech. 

The  Iiaryiix  lies  in  front  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  hjoid 
bone  and  above  the  windpipe;  in  many  persona  it  is  promi- 
nent, causing  the  projection  known  as  "  Adam's  apple."  It 
consists  of  a  framework  of  cartilages,  partly  joined  by  true 
eynovial  joints  and  partly  bound  together  by  membranes; 


Pra.  181.— Thn  mnra  liniiortiuit  cnrtllairni  at  lbs  tarynz  from  bahlnd.  (,  Uij- 
nAi:  a.  lit  unir rtnt,  andCi.  trg  (iitrrior.l.i.ni  of  llie  rlghl  ml*:  ».crioalcl  canl- 
liMre:  t.  arytifiKilil  cHrtllaKf:  Pv.  'he  c<ii  oT  to  arlildh  tbe  poauirliir  nid  ut  &  tockI 
cord  Is  Mtadieil;  Pta,  •.'onivr  on  wliiub  (be  muwica  vhlcb  appnulnuUe  or  aepm- 
nite  tlis  Tociil  oordiarelDBiirtedi  m,  oanllaBe  of  IJaDtorlnl. 

muscles  are  added  which  move  the  cartilages  with  reference 
to  one  another;  and  the  whole  is  lined  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  (Fig.  181)  are  nine  in  num- 
ber; three  single  and  median,  and  three  pairs.  The  largest 
{f)  is  called  the  thyroid,  and  consists  of  two  halves  wliick 
meet  at  an  angle  in  front,  but  separate  behind  so  as  to  inclose 
a  V-shnped  spnce,  in  which  most  of  the  remaining  cartilages 
lie.  The  epighllis  (not  represented  in  the  figure)  is  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  overhangs  the  entry 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  larynx;  it  may  be  seen,  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  projecting  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
it  the  latter  be  pushed  down  while  the  month  is  held  open  in 
front  of  a  mirror;  and  is,  similarly  covered,  represented,  as 
seen  from  behind,  at  a  in  Fig.  183.    The  cricoid,  the  last 
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of  the  nnpaired  cartilages,  has  the  shape  of  a  signet-ring;  its 
broad  part  (^^^^^  Fig.  181)  is  on  the  posterior  side  and  lies  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  opening  between  the  halves  of  the 
thyroid ;  in  front  and  on  the  sides  it  is  narrow^  and  a  space, 
occupied  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  intervenes  between 
its  npper  border  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  angles  of  the  latter  are  produced  above  and  below  into 
projecting  horns  {Cs  and  Ci,  Fig.  181),  and  the  lower  horn 
on  each  side  forms  a  joint  with  the  cricoid.  The  thyroid  can 
be  rotated  on  an  axis,  passing  through  the  joints  on  each 
side,  and  rolled  down  so  that  its  lower  front  edge,  shall  come 
nearer  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  membrane  there  intervening 
being  folded.  The  arytenoids  (f.  Fig.  181)  are  the  largest  of 
the  paired  cartilages;  they  are  seated  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  posterior  wide  portion  of  the  cricoid,  and  form  true 
joints  with  it.  Each  is  pyramidal  with  a  triangular  base, 
and  has  on  its  tip  a  small  nodule  {co.  Fig.  181),  the  cartilage 
of  Santorini.  From  the  tip  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane  (10,  Fig.  182) 
extends  to  the  epiglottis;  the  cartilage  of  Santorini  causes  a 
projection  (8,  Fig.  182)  in  this;  and  a  little  farther  on  (9) 
is  a  similar  eminence  on  each  side,  caused  by  the  remaining 
pair  of  cartilages,  known  as  the  cuneiformy  or  cartilages  of 
Wrisberg. 

The  Vocal  Cords  are  bands  of  elastic  tissue  which  reach 
from  the  inner  angle  (Pv,  Fig.  181)  of  the  base  of  each  aryte- 
noid cartilage  to  the  angle  on  the  inside  of  the  thyroid  where 
the  sides  of  the  K  unite;  they  thus  meet  in  front  but  are 
separated  at  their  other  ends.  The  cords  are  not,  however, 
bare  strings,  like  those  of  a  harp,  but  covered  over  with  the 
lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  a  slit,  called  the 
glottis  (c,  Fig.  182),  being  left  between  them.  It  is  the  pro- 
jecting cushions  formed  by  them  on  each  side  of  this  slit 
which  are  set  in  vibration  during  phonation.  Above  each 
Tocal  cord  is  a  depression,  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  (h\ 
Fig.  182);  this  is  bounded  above  by  a  somewhat  prominent 
•edge,  the  false  vocal  cord.  Over  most  of  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  its  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  covered  by  ciliated 
epithelium,  and  has  many  mucous  glands  imbedded  in  it. 
Over  the  vocal  cords,  however,  it  is  represented  only  by  a 
thin  layer  of  flat  non-ciliated  cells,  and  contains  no  glands. 
In  quiet  breathing,  and  after  death,  the  free  inner  edges  of  the 
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vocal  cords  are  thick  and  rounded,  and  Beem  very  nnsuitable 
for  being  readily  set  id  vibration.  They  are  also  tolerably 
widely  separated  behind,  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  which 
their  posterior  ends  are  attached,  being  separated.    Aii  nuder 


—The  larynx  viewed  from  1»  phsrTnmal  opeoiiw. 

iX   liiw  lieen  divided  nod  its  i^dK--"  rill  Lum^  aalde. 
and  3.  lU  greHl,  borna;  4.  iijiper  ■"rf  IniuBf  h..m.-.r 


l«Br;«.  upper  end  of  ti  ,   . ._  

caiiiuqi  hjf  carltlaire  o?  Saou.rhii;  fl,  emliipnee  r«u-*d   by „. „, 

both  Ke  ill,  10.  Its  aryleno-epialoltidtai:  fold  of  miicoua  mfmbmne.  surroumtlnK 
(ho  optiiiiiK  (odi/iM  (urKut/iii  from  iiharym  to  laryin.  .i,  projecting  tip  nt  epl- 
Kloltta;  e.  lb"  gloltig,  Ihe  liiiei  Imdiiie  fmrii  tlia  IfMer  polnl  lo  tbe  [re»  vibratory 
edersof  liieTocal  cord«.    b',  the  venirlolen  of  the  larvtii:  tbeir  upper  edgta.  mait- 

these  conditions  passes  through  without  producing  voice.  If 
they  are  watched  with  the  laryngoscope  daring  phonatioD,  it 
is  seen  that  the  cords  approximate  behind  so  as  to  narrow  the 
glottis;  at  the  same  time  they  become  more  tense,  and  their 
inner  edges  project  more  sharply  and  form  a  better-defined 
margin  to  the  glottis,  and  their  vibrations  can  be  seen. 
These  changes  are   brought  about  by   the    delicately  o>- 
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ordinated  activity  of  a  number  of  small  muscles,  which  move 
the  cartilages  to  which  the  cords  are  fixed. 

The  Muscles  of  the  I«arynx.  In  describing  the  direc- 
tion and  action  of  these  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  words 
front  or  anterior  and  back  or  posterior  with  reference  to  the 
larynx  itself  (that  is,  as  equivalant  to  ventral  and  dorsal)  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  head,  as  usual.  The  base  of  each 
arytenoid  cartilage  is  triangular  and  fits  on  a  surface  of  the 
cricoid,  on  which  it  can  slip  to  and  fro  to  some  extent,  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  being  lax.  One  corner  of  the  tri- 
angular base  is  directed  inwards  and  forwards  (i.e.  towards 
the  thyroid)  and  is  called  the  vocal  process  {Pv,  Fig.  181),  as 
to  it  the  vocal. cords  are  fixed.  The  outer  posterior  angle 
{Ptn,  Fig.  181)  has  several  muscles  inserted  on  it  and  is 
called  the  muscular  process.  If  it  be  pulled  back  and 
towards  the  middle  line  the  arytenoid  cartilage  will  rotate  on 
its  vertical  axis,  and  roll  its  vocal  processes  forwards  and  out- 
wards, and  so  widen  the  glottis;  the  reverse  will  happen  if 
the  muscular  process  be  drawn  forwards.  The  muscle  pro- 
ducing the  former  movement  is  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid 
(Cap,  Fig.  183);  it  arises  from  the  back  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, and  narrows  to  its  insertion  into  the  muscular  process 
of  the  arytenoid  on  the  same  side.  The  opponent  of  this 
muscle  is  the  lateral  cricoarytenoid,  which  arises  from  the 
side  pf  the  cricoid  cartilage,  on  its  inner  surface,  and  passes 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  muscular  process.  The  pos- 
terior crico-arytenoids,  working  alone,  pull  inwards  and  down- 
wards the  muscular  processes,  turn  upwards  and  outwards 
the  vocal  processes,  and  separate  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
vocal  cords.  The  lateral  crico-thyroid,  working  alone,  pulls 
downwards  and  forwards  the  muscular  process,  and  rotates 
inwards  and  upwards  the  vocal  process,  and  narrows  the 
glottis;  it  is  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  approximation 
of  the  cords  necessary  for  the  production  of  voice.  When 
both  pairs  of  muscles  act  together,  however,  each  neutralizes 
the  tendency  of  the  other  to  rotate  the  arytenoid  cartilage; 
the  downward  part  of  the  pull  of  each  is,  thus,  alone  left,  and 
this  causes  the  arytenoid  to  slip  downwards  and  outwards,  off 
the  eminence  on  the  cricoid  with  which  it  articulates,  as  far 
as  the  loose  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  will  allow.  The 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  thus  moved  apart  and  the  glottis 
greatly  widened  and  brought  into  its  state  in  deep  quiet 
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breathing.  Other  mascles  approximate  the  arytenoid  carti* 
lages  after  the  cartilHges  have  been  separated.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  transverse  arytenoid  {A,  Fig.  183),  which  runa 
across  from  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other.  Another  is 
the  ohliqve  arytenoid  {Taep),  v)i\dh  runs  across  the  middle 
line  from  the  base  of  one  arytenoid  to  the  tip  of  the  other; 


Fid.  ISS.— The  larrtiK  Men  from  befaiixt  and  dlswcred  h  u  lo  dlrolay  wime  or 
It*  miuolaL  Tbe  mucoiH  membruie  ot  the  front  of  tfan  pbarTDX  (S,  Tig.  nl)  haa 
been  diHeoted  ■«■;,  ao  u  to  digplHr  ilie  laryniputl  muscln  beneacb  It.  Fan  of 
the  left  biUt  of  toe  ihjrrold  eartJlace  Uaa  been  cut  awar-  co.  carttlase  or  8*o- 
lorinl;  cu,  cartilage  of  Wrl«b«rg. 

thence  certain  fibres  continue  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
fold  (10,  Fig,  182)  to  the  base  of  the  epiglottis;  this,  -with  its 
fellow,  embraces  the  whole  entry  to  the  larynx;  when  they 
contract  they  bend  inwards  the  tips  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages, approximate  the  edges  of  the  sryteno-epiglottideao 
fold,  and  draw  down  the  epiglottis,  and  so  close  the  passage 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  larynx.  When  the  epiglottis  has 
been  removed,  food  and  drink  rarely  enter  the  larynx  in 
swallowing,  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  being  so  broaght 
together  as  to  effectually  close  the  aperture  between  them. 

Increased  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  is  produced  by  the 
crico-thyroid  muscles,  one  of  which  lies  on  each  aide  of  the 
larynx,  over  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.     Their  action  may 
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be  understood  by  help  of  the  diagram^  Fig.  184,  in  which  t 
represents  the  thyroid  cartilage,  c 
the  cricoid,  a  an  arytenoid,  and  vc 
a  Yocal  cord.     The  muscle  passes 
obliquely  backwards  and  upwards 

from  about  d  near  the  front  end  of  V  "  \ vc^ 

c,  to  t,  about  I,  near  the  pivot  (which 


, — I i*- I  /  / 


represents  the  joint  between  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  inferior 
horn  of  the  thyroid).  When  the 
muscle  contracts  it  pulls  together 
the  anterior  ends  of  t  and  c;  either 
by  depressing  the  thyroid  (as  rep- 
resented by  the  dotted  lines)  or  by  raising  the  front  end  of 
the  cricoid;  and  thus  stretches  the  vocal  cord,  if  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages  be  held  from  slipping  forwards.  The  an- 
tagonist of  the  crico-thyroid  is  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle;: 
it  lies,  on  each  side,  imbedded  .  in  the  fold  of  elastic  tissue 
forming  the  vocal  cord,  and  passes  from  the  inside  of  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  front,  to  the  anterior  angle 
and  front  surface  of  the  arytenoid  behind.  If  the  latter  be 
held  firm,  the  muscle  raises  the  thyroid  cartilage  from  the 
position  into  which  the  crico-thyroid  pulls  it  down,  and  so 
slackens  the  vocal  cords.  If  the  thyroid,  be  held  fixed  by  the 
crico-thyroid  muscle,  the  thyro-arytenoid  will  help  to  approxi- 
mate the  vocal  cords,  rotating  inwards  the  vocal  processes  of 
the  arytenoids. 

The  lengthenirig  of  the  vocal  cords  when  the  thyroid 
cartilage  is  depressed  tends  to  lower  their  pitch;  the  in- 
creased tension,  however,  more  than  compensates  for  this 
and  raises  it.  There  seems,  however,  still  another  method 
by  which  high  notes  are  produced.  Beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  register,  a  singer  can  go  on  up  the  scale  some  dis- 
tance without  a  break;  but,  then,  to  reach  his  higher  notes, 
must  pause,  rearrange  his  larynx,  and  begin  again,  What 
happens  is  that,  at  first,  the  vocal  processes  are  turned  in,  so 
as  to  approximate  but  not  to  meet;  the  whole  length  of  each 
edge  of  the  glottis  then  vibrates,  and  its  tension  is  increased, 
and  the  pitch  of  the  note  raised,  by  increasing  contraction  of 
the  crico-thyroid.  At  last  this  attains  its  limit  and  a  new 
method  has  to  be  adopted.  The  vocal  processes  are  more 
rolled  in,  until  they  touch.      This  produces  a  node  (see 
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Physics)  at  that  point  and  shortens  the  length  of  vocal  cord 
which  vibrates.  The  shorter  string  emits  a  higher  note;  so 
the  crico-thyroid  is  relaxed,  and  then  again  gradually  tight- 
ened as  the  notes  sung  are  raised  in  pitch  from  the  new 
starting-point.  To  pass  easily  and  imperceptibly  from  one 
such  arrangement  of  the  larynx  to  another  is  a  great  art  in 
singing.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a  second  node 
may,  for  still  higher  notes,  be  produced  at  a  more  anterior 
point  on  the  vocal  cords. 

The  method  of  production  ot  falsetto  notes  is  uncertain; 
during  their  emission  the  free  border  of  the  vocal  cords 
alone  vibrates. 

The  range  of  the  human  voice  is  about  three  octaves, 
from  e  (80  vib.  per  1")  on  the  unaccented  octave,  in  male 
voices,  to  c  on  the  thrice-accented  octave  (1024  vib.  per  1"), 
in  female.  Oreat  singers  of  course  go  beyond  this  range; 
basses  have  been  known  to  take  a  on  the  great  octave  (55 
vib.  per  1");  and  Nilsson  in  *'  II  Flauto  Magico^'used  to  take 
/on  the  fourth  accented  octave  (1408  vib.  per  1").  Mozart 
heard  at  Parma,  in  1770,  an  Italian  songstress  whose  voice 
had  the  extraordinary  range  from  g  in  the  first  accented 
octave  (198  vib.  per  1")  to  c  on  the  fifth  accented  octave 
(2112  vib.  per  1").  An  ordinary  good  bass  voice  has  a  com- 
pass from  /(88  vib.  per  1")  to  d"  (297  vib.  per  1");  and  a 
floprano  from  V  (248  vib.  per  1")  to  g'"  (792). 

Vowels  are,  primarily,  compound  musical  tones  produced 
in  the  larynx.  Accompanying  the  primary  partial  of  each, 
which  determines  its  pitch  when  said  or  sung,  are  a  number 
of  upper  partials,  the  first  five  or  six  being  recognizable  in 
good  full  voices.  Certain  of  these  upper  partials  are  rein- 
forced in  the  mouth  to  produce  one  vowel,  and  others  for 
other  vowels;  so  that  the  various  vowel  sounds  are  really 
musical  notes  diflEering  from  one  another  in  timbre.  The 
mouth  and  throat  cavities  form  an  air-chamber  above  the 
larynx,  and  this  has  a  note  of  its  own  which  varies  with  its 
6ize  and  form,  as  may  be  observed  by  opening  the  mouth 
widely,  with  the  lips  retracted  and  the  cheeks  tense;  then 
gradusdly  closing  it  and  protruding  the  lips,  meanwhile  tap- 
ping the  cheek.  As  the  mouth  changes  its  form  the  note 
produced  changes,  tending  in  general  to  pass  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  pitch  and  suggesting  to  the  ear  at  the  same  time  a 
ohange  from  the  sound  of  a  (father)  through  6  (more)  to  55 
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(moor).  When  the  mouth  and  throat  chambers  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  air  in  them  has  a  vibratory  rate  in  unison 
with  any  partial  in  the  laryngeal  tone>  it  will  be  set  in  sym- 
pathetic vibration^  that  partial  will  be  strengthened,  and  the 
vowel  characterized  by  it  uttered.  As  the  month  alters  its 
form,  although  the  same  note  be  still  sung,  the  vowel  changes. 
In  the  above  series  (a,  6,  Co)  the  tongue  is  depressed  and  the 
cavity  forms  one  chamber;  for  a  this  has  a  wide  mouth  open- 
ing; for  5  it  is  narrowed;  for  05  still  more  narrowed,  and  the 
lips  protruded  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  resonance 
chamber.  The  partial  tones  reinforced  in  each  case  are,  ac- 
cording to  Helmholtz — 


In  other  cases  the  mouth  and  throat  cavity  is  partially  sub- 
divided, by  elevating  the  tongue,  into  a  wide  posterior  and  a 
narrow  anterior  part,  each  of  which  has  its  own  note;  and 
the  vowels  thus  produced  owe  their  character  to  two  rein- 
forced partials.  This  is  the  case  with  the  series  &  (man),  e 
(th^re),  and  i  (machine),  the  tones  reinforced  by  resonance 
in  the  mouth  being— 


i 


ft 


The  usual  i  of  English,  as  in  spire,  is  not  a  true  simple 
vowel  but  a  diphthong,  consisting  of  a  (pad)  followed  by  e 
(ieei)j  as  may  be  observed  by  trying  to  sing  a  sustained  note 
to  the  sound  i;  it  will  then  be  seen  that  it  begins  as  a  and 
ends  as  ee.  A  simple  vowel  can  be  maintained  pure  as  long 
as  the  breath  holds  out. 

In  uttering  true  vowel  sounds  the  soft  palate  is  raised  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  air  in  the  nose,  which,  thus,  does  not  take 
part  in  the  sympathetic  resonance.  For  some  other  sounds 
(the  semi-vowels  or  resonants)  the  initial  step  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  true  vowels,  the  production  of  a  laryngeal  tone; 
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but  the  soft  palate  is  not  raised,  and  the  month  exit  is  more 
or  less  closed  by  the  lips  or  the  tongne;  hence  the  blast  partly 
issues  through  the  nose,  and  the  air  there  takes  part  in  the 
vibrations  and  gives  them  a  special  character;  this  is  the  case 
with  m^  n,  and  ng. 

Consonants  are  sounds  produced  not  mainly  by  the  Yocal 
cords^  but  by  modifications  of  the  expiratory  blast  on  its  way 
through  the  mouth.  The  current  may  be  interrupted  and 
the  sound  changed  by  the  lips  {labials);  or,  at  or  near  the 
teeth,  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (dentals) ;  or,  in  the  throat,  by 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate  {gutturals).  Con- 
sonants are  also  characterized  by  the  kind  of  movement 
which  gives  rise  to  them.  In  explosives  an  interruption  to 
the  passage  of  the  air-current  is  suddenly  interposed  or  re- 
moved (P,  T,  B,  D,  K,  G).  Other  consonants  are  cofitifiuous 
(as  P,  S,  R),  and  may  be  subdivided  into — (1)  aspirates,  char- 
acterized by  the  sound  produced  by  a  rush  of  air  through  a 
narrow  passage,  as  when  the  lips  are  approximated  (F),  or  the 
teeth  (S),  or  the  tongue  is  brought  near  the  palate  (Sh),  or  its 
tip  against  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  they  not  being  quite  in 
contact  (Th).  For  L  the  tongue  is  put  against  the  hard 
palate  and  the  air  escapes  on  its  sides.  For  Gh  (as  in  the 
proper  Scotch  pronunciation  of  loch)  the  passage  between  the 
back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate  is  narrowed.  To 
many  of  the  above  pure  consonants  answer  others,  in  whose 
production  true  vocalization  {i,e,  a  laryngeal  tone)  takes  a 
part.  F  with  some  voice  becomes  V;  S  becomes  Z,  Th  soft 
{teetli)  becomes  Th  hard;  and  Ch  becomes  Gh.  {2)  reso- 
nants;  these  have  been  referred  to  above.  (3)  vihratories 
(the  different  forms  of  R),  which  are  due  to  vibrations  of 
parts  bounding  a  constriction  put  in  the  course  of  the  air- 
current.  Ordinary  R  is  due  to  vibrations  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  held  near  the  hard  palate;  and  guttural  R  to  vibra- 
tions of  the  uvula  and  parts  of  the  pharynx. 

The  consonants  may  physiologically  be  classified  as  in  the 
following  table  (Foster) : 

Explosives.   LabujUs,  without  voice P. 

'*       with  voice B. 

Dentals,  without  voice T. 

"        with  voice D. 

ChUturals,  without  voice . . .  K. 

"  with  voice G  (hard). 
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Aspirates.      Labials,  withont  yoice F. 

•*       with  voice V. 

DerUalt,  withoat  voice 8,  L,  Sh,  Th  (hard). 

with  voice Z,  Zh  (aeure),  Th  (softj. 

OviiuraU,  withoat  voice. .  .Ch  Qoch), 
**         with  voice Ch. 

Besonants.    Labial M. 

Dental N. 

Qttttural NG. 

Vibratories.  Labial — not  used  in  European  languages. 

Dental R  (common). 

OiUturtU R  (guttural). 

H  is  a  laryngeal  sound:  the  vocal  cords  are  separated  for 
its  production^  yet  not  so  far  as  in  quiet  breathing.  The  air- 
current  then  produces  a  friction  sound  but  not  a  true  note, 
as  it  passes  the  glottis;  and  this  is  again  modified  when  the 
current  strikes  the  wall  of  tlie  pharynx.  Simple  sudden 
closure  of  the  glottis^  attended  with  no  sounds  is  also  a 
speech  element^  though  we  do  not  indicate  it  with  a  special 
letter,  since  it  is  always  understood  when  a  word  begins  with 
a  vowel,  and  only  rarely  is  used  at  other  times.  The  Oreeks 
had  a  special  sign  for  it,  *,  the  soft  breathing;  and  another, 
',  the  hard  breathing,  answering  somewhat  to  our  h  and  indi- 
cating that  the  larynx  was  to  be  held  open,  so  as  to  give  a 
friction  sound,  but  not  voice. 

In  whispering  there  is  no  true  voice;  the  latter  implies 
true  tones,  and  these  are  only  produced  by  periodic  vibra- 
tions; whispering  is  a  noise.  To  produce  it  the  glottis  is 
considerably  narrowed  but  the  cords  are  not  so  stretched  as  to 
produce  a  sharply  defined  edge  on  them,  and  the  air  driven 
past  is  then  thrown  into  irregular  vibrations.  Such  vibra- 
tions as  coincide  in  period  with  the  air  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  always  present  in  sufficient  number  to  characterize 
the  vowels;  and  the  consonants  are  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way,  though  the  distinction  between  such  letters  as  P  and  B, 
F  and  V,  remains  imperfect. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Baproduotion  in  (General.  In  all  cases  reprodnction 
consists^  essentially^  in  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  living 
matter  from  a  parent;  the  separated  part  bearing  with  it,  or 
inheriting,  certain  tendencies  to  repeat,  with  more  or  less 
variation,  the  life  history  of  its  progenitor.  In  the  more 
simple  cases  a  parent  merely  divides  into  two  or  more  pieces, 
each  resembling  itself  except  in  size;  these  then  grow  and 
repeat  the  process;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Amoeba  and 
our  own  white  blood  corpuscles  (pp.  23,  44).  Such  a  process 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words  as  discontinuous  growth; 
the  mass,  instead  of  increasing  in  size  without  segmentation, 
divides  as  it  grows,  and  so  forms  independent  living  beings. 
In  some  tolerably  complex  multicellular  animals  we  find 
essentially  the  same  thing;  at  times  certain  cells  of  the  fresh- 
water Polype  multiply  by  simple  division  in  the  manner 
above  described,  but  there  is  a  certain  concert  between  them: 
they  build  up  a  tube  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  parent,  a 
mouth-opening  forms  at  the  distal  end  of  this,  tentacles 
sprout  out  around  it,  and  only  when  thus  completely  built  up 
and  equipped  is  the  young  Hydra  set  loose  on  its  own  career. 
How  closely  such  a  mode  of  multiplication  is  allied  to  mere 
growth  is  shown  by  other  polypes  in  which  the  young,  thus 
formed,  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  parent  stem,  so 
that  a  compound  animal  results.  This  mode  of  reproduction 
(known  as  gemmation  or  iudding)  may  be  compared  to  the 
method  in  which  many  of  the  ancient  Oreek  colonies  were 
founded;  carefully  organized  and  prepared  at  home,  they 
were  sent  out  with  a  due  proportion  of  artificers  of  various 
kinds;  so  that  the  new  commonwealth  had  from  its  first  sep- 
aration a  considerable  division  of  employments  in  it,  and  was, 
on  a  small  scale,  a  repetition  of  the  parent  community.  In 
the  great  majority  of  animals,  however  (even  those  which  at 
times  multiply  by  budding),  a  different  mode  of  reproduction 
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occnrs,  one  more  like  that  by  which  our  western  lands  were 
settled  and  gradually  built  up  into  Territories  and  States. 
The  new  indi?idual  in  the  political  world  began  with  little 
differentiation;  it  consisted  of  units,  separated  from  older  and 
highly  organized  societies,  and  these  units  at  first  did  pretty 
much  everything,  each  man  for  himself,  with  more  or  less 
efficiency.  As  growth  took  place  development  also  occurred; 
persons  assumed  different  duties  and  performed  different 
work  until,  finally,  a  fully  organized  State  was  formed. 
Similarly,  the  body  of  one  of  the  higher  animals  is,  at  an 
early  stage  of  life,  merely  a  collection  of  undifferentiated 
cells,  each  capable  of  multiplication  by  division,  and  more  or 
less  retaining  all  its  original  protoplasmic  properties;  and 
with  no  specific  individual  endowment  or  function.  The 
mass  (Chap.  III.)  then  slowly  differentiates  into  the  various 
tissues,  each  with  a  predominant  character  and  duty;  at  the 
same  time  the  majority  of  the  cells  lose  their  primitive  powers 
of  reproduction,  though  exactly  how  completely  is  a  problem 
not  yet  sufficiently  studied.  In  adult  Vertebrates  it  seems 
certain  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles  multiply  by  division : 
and  in  some  cases  (in  the  newts  or  tritons,  for  example)  a 
limb  is  reproduced  after  amputation.  But  exactly  what  cells 
take  part  in  such  restorative  processes  is  uncertain;  we  do 
not  know  if  the  old  bone  corpuscles  left  form  new  bones,  old 
mascle-fibres  new  muscles,  and  so  on ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  little-differentiated  leucocytes  build  up  most  of  the 
new  limb.  In  Mammals  no  such  restoration  occurs;  an  am- 
putated leg  may  heal  at  the  stump  but  does  not  form  again* 
In  the  healing  processes  the  connective  tissues  play  the  main 
part,  as  we  might  expect;  their  cellular  elements  being  but 
little  modified  from  their  primitive  state  (p.  102)  can  still 
multiply  and  develop.  New  blood  capillaries,  however,  sprout 
out  from  the  sides  of  old,  and  new  epidermis  seems  only  to  be 
formed  by  the  multiplication  of  epidermic  cells;  hence  the 
practice,  frequently  adopted  by  surgeons,  of  transplanting 
little  bits  of  skin  to  points  on  the  surface  of  an  extensive 
bum  or  ulcer.  In  blood  capillaries  and  epidermis  the  de- 
parture from  the  primary  undifferentiated  cell  is  but  slight; 
and,  as  regards  the  cuticle,  one  of  the  permanent  physiologi- 
cal characters  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  is  their  multi- 
plication throughout  the  whole  of  life;  that  is  a  main  physio- 
logical characteristic  of  the  tissue :  the  same  is  very  probably 
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true  of  the  protoplasmic  cells  forming  the  walls  of  the  capil> 
laries.  When  a  highly  differentiated  tissue  is  replaced  in 
the  body  of  mammals  after  breaking  down  or  removal,  it  is 
usually  by  the  activity  of  special  cells  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  by  repair  or  outgrowth  of  the  cells  affected  and  not 
.by  their  division.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  constantly 
being  broken  down  and  replaced,  but  the  new  ones  are  not 
formed  by  the  division  of  already  fully  formed  corpuscles  but 
by  certain  special  hoBmatoblastic  cells  retained  throughout 
life  in  the  red  marrow  of  bone  and  perhaps  in  the  spleen. 
The  nervous  tissues  are  highly  differentiated  and  a  nerve  is 
often  regenerated  after  division,  but  this  is  by  outgrowth  of 
the  ends  of  axis  cylinders  still  attached  to  their  cells  and  by 
secondary  formation  of  a  medullary  sheath  around  these,  and 
not  by  division  or  multiplication  of  already  existing  fibres. 
A  striped  muscle  when  cut  across  is  healed  by  the  formation 
of  a  band  of  connective  tissue;  after  a  very  long  time  it  is 
said  that  true  muscular  fibres  may  be  found  in  the  cicatrix, 
but  their  origin  is  not  known;  it  is  probably  not  from  pre- 
viously developed  muscle  fibres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less 
differentiated  unstriated  muscle  has  been  observed  to  be  re- 
paired in  some  cases  after  injury  by  true  karyokinetic  division 
of  previously  formed  muscle  cells.  Although  many  gland- 
cells  in  the  performance  of  their  physiological  work  are  par- 
tially broken  down  and  lost  in  their  secretion,  and  then 
repaired  by  the  residue  of  the  cell,  multiplication  by  division 
of  fully  differentiated  gland-cells  does  not  appear  to  occur,  if 
we  except  such  organs  as  the  testes,  the  secretion  of  which 
consists  essentially  of  cells.  An  excised  portion  of  a  salivary 
or  parotid  gland  is  never  regenerated :  the  wound  is  repaired 
by  connective  tissues. 

We  find,  then,  as  we  ascend  in  the  animal  scale  a  diminish- 
ing reproductive  power  in  the  tissues  generally:  with  the 
increasing  division  of  physiological  labor,  with  the  changes 
that  fit  pre-eminently  for  one  work,  there  is  a  loss  of  othei 
faculties,  and  this  one  among  them.  The  more  specialized  a 
tissue  the  less  the  reproductive  power  of  its  elements,  and  the 
most  differentiated  tissues  are  either  not  reproduced  at  all  after 
injury,  or  only  by  the  specialization  of  amoeboid  cells,  and  not 
by  a  progenitive  j<5tivity  of  survivors  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
destroyed.  In  none  of  the  higher  animals,  therefore,  do  we 
find  multiplication  by  simple  division,  or  by  budding:  no  one 
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cell,  and  no  group  of  cells  used  for  the  physiological  mainte- 
nance of  the  individual,  can  build  up  a  new  complete  living 
being;  but  the  continuance  of  the  race  is  specially  provided 
for  by  setting  apart  certain  cells  which  shall  have  this  one 
property — cells  whose  duty  is  to  the  species  and  not  to  any  one 
representative  of  it — an  essentially  altruistic  element  in  the 
otherwise  egoistic  whole. 

Sexual  Beproduction.  In  some  cases,  especially  among 
insects,  the  specialized  reproductive  cells  can  develop,  each  for 
itself,  under  suitable  conditions,  and  give  rise  to  new  indi- 
viduals ;  such  a  mode  of  reproduction  is  called  parthenogenesis: 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  always  in  the  higher  animals, 
this  is  not  so;  the  fusion  of  two  cells,  or  of  products  of  two 
cells,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  development.  Commonly 
the  coalescing  cells  differ  considerably  in  size  and  form,  and 
one  takes  a  more  direct  share  in  the  developmental  processes; 
this  is  the  egg-cell  or  ovum;  the  other  is  the  sperm-cell  or 
spermatozoon.  The  fusion  of  the  two  is  known  as  fertiliza- 
tion. Animals  producing  both  ova  and  spermatozoa  are 
hermaphrodite ;  those  bearing  ova  only,  frnnale;  and  those 
spermatozoa  only,  male:  hermaphroditism  is  not  found  in 
Vertebrates,  except  in  rare  and  doubtful  cases  of  monstrosity. 

Accessory  Reproductive  Organs.  The  organ  in  wliich 
ova  are  produced  is  known  as  the  ovary ^  that  forming  sperma- 
tozoa, as  the  testis  or  testicle;  but  in  different  groups  of  animals 
many  additional  accessory  parts  may  be  developed.  Thus, 
in  all  but  the  very  lowest  Mammalia,  the  offspring  is  nourished 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  early  life  within  the  body  of 
its  mother,  a  special  cavity,  the  uterus  or  womb,  being  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose:  the  womb  communicates  with  the 
exterior  by  a  passage,  the  vagina;  and  two  tubes,  the  oviducts 
or  Fallopian  tubes,  convey  the  eggs  to  it  from  the  ovaries. 
In  addition,  mammary  glands  provide  milk  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  young  in  the  first  months  after  birth.  In  the 
male  mammal  we  find  as  accessory  reproductive  organs,  vasa 
deferentia  which  convey  from  the  testes  the  seminal  fluid  con- 
taining spermatozoa;  vesiculo  seminales  (not  present  in  all 
Mammalia),  glands  whose  secretion  is  mixed  with  that  of  the 
testes  or  is  expelled  after  it  in  the  sexual  act ;  a  prostate  glandy 
whose  secretion  is  added  to  the  semen ;  and  an  erectile  organ, 
the  penis,  by  which  the  fertilizing  liquid  is  conveyed  into  the 
vagina  of  the  female. 
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The  U&ld  Beproductire  Organs.  The  testes  in  man  are 
paired  tubular  glandB,  which  lie  in  a  pouch  of  skin  called  ibo 
scrotum.  This  pouch  is  subdivided  internally  by  a  partition 
into  right  and  left  chambers,  in  each  of  which  a  testicle  lies. 
The  chamberB  are  lined  inside  by  a  eerouB  membrane,  the 
tunica  vagitialis,  and  this  doables  back  (like  the  pleura  round 
the  lung)  and  covers  the  exterior  of  the  gland.  Between  the 
external  and  reflected  layers  of  the  tunica  raginalis  is  a  space 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  lymph. 

The  testicles  develop  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  only 
later  (though  commonly  before  birth)  descend  into  the  ecrotnm, 
passing  through  apertures  in  the  muscles,  etc.,  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall,  and  then  sliding  down  over  the  front  of  the  pubes, 
beneath  the  skin.     The  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  at  first 
is  a  mere  oSshoot  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  its  serous  mem- 
brane is  originally  a  part  of  the  peritoneum.     In  the  early  yeara 
of  life  the  passage  along  which  the  testis  passes  usu^y  becomes 
nearly  closed  up,  and  the  communication  between  the  peri- 
toneaJ  cavity  and  that  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  also  obliterated. 
Traces  of  this  passage  can,  however,  readily  be  observed  in 
male  infants ;  if  the  skin  inside  the  thigh  be  tickled  a  muscle 
lying  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scrotnm  is 
made  to  contract  refiexlj,  and  the  testis 
is  jerked  up   some   way  towards  the 
abdomen  and  quite  out  of  the  scrotnm. 
Sometimes  the  passage  remains   per- 
manently open  and  a  coil  of  intestine 
may  descend  along  it  and  enter  the 
acrotum,     constitnting     an     inguinat 
hernia  or  rupture.     A  hydrocele  is  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the 
serous  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Beneath  its  covering  of  serous  mem- 
brane  each  testis  has  a  proper  fibrous 
tunic  of  its  own.     This  forms  a  thick 
mass  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  gluid, 
m  'So    from  which  partitions  or  septa  (>',  Fig, 

„  „,».  ..  ™ MiT"'^    1^^)    radi**6)   subdividing  the    gland 

into  many  chambers.  In  each  chamber 
lie  several  greatly  coiled  seminiferous  tubules,  a,  a,  averaging  in 
length  0.68  metre  (27  inches)  and  in  diameter  only  0.14  nun. 
(y^ii  inch).    Their  total  number  in  each  gland  is  about  800. 
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Near  the  posterior  side  of  the  testis  the  tubnles  unite  to  form 
about  20  vasa  recta  (&),  and  these  pass  out  of  the  gland  at  its 
upper  end,  as  the  vasa  efferentia  ((2),  which  become  coiled  up 
into  conical  masses,  the  cani  vasculoai;  these,  when  unrolled, 
are  tubes  from  15  to  20  cm.  (6-8  inches)  in  length;  they  taper 
somewhat  from  their  commencements  at  the  yasa  efferentia, 
where  they  are  0.5  mm.  {^^  inch)  in  diameter,  to  the  other 
end  where  they  terminate  in  the  epididymis  («,  c,  Pig.  186). 
The  latter  is  a  narrow  mass,  slightly  longer  than  the  testicle, 
which  lies  along  the  posterior  side  of  that  organ,  near  the  lower 
end  of  which  it  passes  {g)  into  the  vas  deferens y  h.  If  the 
epididymis  be  carefully  unravelled  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
tube  about  6  metres  (20  feet)  in  length,  and  yaiying  in  diam- 
eter from  0.35  to  0.25  mm.  {^  to  -^  inch). 

The  vas  deferens  (A,  Fig.  185)  commences  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  epididymis  as  a  coiled  tube,  but  it  soon  ceases  to  bo 
conyoluted  and  passes  up  beneath  the  skin  covering  the  inner 
part  of  the  groin,  till  it  gets  above  the  pelvis  and  then,  passing 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  turns  inwards,  backwards,  and 
downwards,  to  the  under  side  of  the  urinary  bladder,  where  it 
joins  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle;  it  is  about  0.6  meters 
(2  feet)  in  length  and  2.5  mm.  (^  inch)  in  diameter.  Its 
lining  epithelium  is  ciliated. 

The  vesiculcB  seminaleSy  two  in  number,  are  membranous 
receptacles  which  lie,  one  on  each  side,  beneath  the  bladder, 
between  it  and  the  rectum.  They  are  commonly  about  5  cm. 
(2  inches)  long  and  a  little  more  than  a  centimetre  wide  (or 
about  0.5  inch)  at  their  broadest  part.  The  narrowed  end  of 
each  enters  the  vas  deferens  on  its  own  side,  the  tube  formed 
by  the  union  being  the  ejaculatory  ducty  which,  after  a  course 
of  about  an  inch,  enters  the  urethra  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  In  some  animals  the  vesiculm  seminales  form  a  liquid 
which  is  added  to  the  secretion  of  the  testis.  In  man  they 
appear  to  be  merely  reservoirs  in  which  the  semen  collects. 

The  prostate  gland  is  a  dense  body,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  chestnut,  which  surrounds  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra;  the  ejaculatory  ducts  pass  through  it.  It  is  largely 
made  up  of  fibrous  and  unstriped  muscular  tissues,  but  con- 
tains also  a  number  of  small  secreting  saccules  whose  ducts 
open  into  the  urethra.  The  prostatic  secretion  though  small 
in  amount  would  appear  to  be  of  importance:  at  least  the 
gland  remains  undeveloped  in  persons  who  have  been  castrated 
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in  childhood;  and  atrophies  after  removal  of  the  testicles  later 
in  life. 

^  The  male  urethra  leads  from  the  bladder  to  the  end  of  the 
penis,  where  it  terminates  in  an  opening,  tlie  meatus  urinarius. 
It  is  described  by  anatomists  as  made  up  of  three  portions, 
t'le  prostatic,  the  membranous,  and  the  spongy.  The  first  is 
sun'ounded  by  the  prostate  gland  and  receives  the  ejaculatory 
ducts.  On  its  posterior  wall,  close  to  the  bladder,  is  an  eleva- 
tion containing  erectile  tissues  (see  below)  and  supposed  to  be 
dilated  during  sexual  congress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  passage  to 
the  urinary  receptacle.  On  this  crest  is  an  opening  leading 
into  a  small  recess,  the  utricle^  which  is  of  interest,  since  the 
study  of  its  embryology  shows  it  to  be  an  undeveloped  male 
uterus.  The  succeeding  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
is  about  1.8  cm.  (}  inch)  long,;  the  spongy  portion  lies  in  the 
penis. 

lilhQ  penis  is  composed  mainly  of  erectile  tissue^  t.e. ,  tissues 
so  arranged  as  to  inclose  cavities  which  can  be  distended  by 
blood.  Covered  outside  by  the  skin,  ^iternally  it  is  made  up 
of  three  elongated  cylindrical  masses,  two  of  which,  the  corpora 
cavernosa^  lie  on  its  anterior  side;  the  third,  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum,  surrounds  the  urethra  and  lies  on  the  posterior  side  of 
t'i3  organ  for  most  of  its  length;  it,  however,  alone  forms 
tie  terminal  dilatation,  or  glans^  of  the  penis.  Each  corpus 
civernosum  is  closely  united  to  its  fellow  in  the  middle  line 
(i  id  extends  from  the  pubic  bones,  to  which  it  is  attached 
])3hind,  to  the  glans  penis  in  front.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  dense 
<•  )nnective- tissue  capsule  from  which  numerous  bars,  contain- 
i.ig  white  fibrous,  elastic,  and  unstriped  muscular  tissues, 
radiate  and  intersect  in  all  directions,  dividing  its  interior  into 
many  irregular  chambers  called  venous  sinuses.  Into  these 
blood  is  conveyed  partly  through  open  capillaries,  partly 
directly  by  the  open  ends  of  small  arteries;  this  blood  is  car- 
ried off  by  veins  proceeding  from  the  sinuses. 

The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  supplied  with  vaso-dilator 
nerves,  the  nervi  erigentes,  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus. 
Under  certain  conditions  these  are  stimulated  and,  the 
arteries  expanding,  blood  is  poured  into  the  venous  sinuses 
faster  than  the  veins  drain  it  off;  the  latter  are  probably  also 
at  the  same  time  compressed  where  they  leave  the  penis  by  the 
contraction  of  certain  muscles  passing  over  them.  Simul- 
taneously the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  of  the  bars  ramify- 
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ing  through  the  erectile  masses  relaxes.  A&  a  result  the  whole 
organ  becomes  distended  and  finally  rigid  and  erect.  The 
co-ordinating  centre  of  erection  lies  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  may  be  excited  reflexly  by  mechanical  stimu- 
lation of  the  penis,  or  under  the  influence  of  nervous  impulses 
originating  in  the  brain  and  associated  with  sexual  emotions. 
The  corpus  spongiosum  resembles  the  corpora  cavemosa  in 
essential  structure  and  function. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  thin  and  forms  a  simple  layer  for 
some  distance;  towards  the  end  of  the  organ  it  separates  and 
forms  a  fold,  the  foreskin  or  prepuce,  which  doubles  back, 
and,  becoming  soft,  moist,  red,  and  very  vascular,  covers  the 
glands  to  the  7neatu8  urinarius,  where  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra;  in  it,  near  the 
projecting  posterior  rim  of  the  glans,  are  imbedded  many 
sebaceous  glands.  It  possesses  nerve  end  organs  (genital 
corpuscles)  which  much  resemble  end  bulbs  in  structure. 

The  Seminal  Fluid.  The  essential  elements  of  the  tes- 
ticular secretion  are  much  modified  cells,  the  spermatozoa, 
which  are  passed  out  with  some  albuminous  liquid.  The 
spermatozoa  (Pig.  186)  are  motile  bodies  about 
0.04  m.m.  (3^  inch)  in  length.  They  have  a 
flattened  clear  body  or  head  and  a  long  vibratile 
tail  or  cilium ;  the  portion  of  the  tail  nearest  to 
the  head  is  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  is  known 
as  the  neck.  The  mode  of  development  of  a 
spermatozoon  shows  that  the  head  is  a  cell-nu-  ^i^  leo.-sper- 
cleus  and  the  neck  and  tail  a  modified  cell-  {?(Snthe*r?ont\nd 

"""J^-  head;   b,  neck;  c. 

On  cross-section  a  seminiferous  tubule  pre-  t*ii- 
sents  externally  a  well-marked  basement  membrane,  upon 
which  are  borne  several  layers  of  cells;  the  lumen  or  bore  of 
the  tubule  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  tails  of  sper- 
matozoa projecting  from  some  of  the  lining  cells.  The  outer 
cells,  those  next  the  basement  membrane,  are  arranged  in  a 
single  layer,  and  are  usually  found  in  one  or  other  stage  of 
active  karyokinetic  division  (p.  19).  The  result  of  the  divi- 
sion is  an  outer  cell,  which  remains  next  the  basement  mem- 
brane to  repeat  the  process,  and  an  inner,  which  is  the  mother- 
cell  of  spermatozoa.  The  latter  cell  by  repeated  mitotic  divi- 
sion give  rise  to  a  number  of  cells  lying  side  by  side  and  each 
having  a  relatively  large  nucleus  and  small  cell-body.     These 
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cells  elongate,  the  uucleus  remaining  near  the  deeper  end  and 
the  protoplasm  extending  towards  the  lumen  of  the  tubule, 
into  which  it  ultimately  projects.  Such  cells  are  sperrna- 
ioblasts,  and  lie  in  bunches  side  by  side  and  seversJ  rows 
deep.  Interlaced  among  them  are  other  granular  supporting 
cells  of  the  epithelium,  which  are  probably  concerned  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  essential  cells.  The  final  step  by  which 
the  spermatoblast  is  converted  into  a  spermatozoon  is  a  kary- 
okinetic  division  into  two  unequal  cells:  a  part  of  the  nu- 
cleus with  a  little  of  the  protoplasm  separates  and  appears  to 
have  no  further  function ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  nucleus 
{male  pronucleus)  remains  as  the  head  of  the  spermatozodn 
and  the  cell  protoplasm  develops  into  the  neck  and  tail. 
The  spermatozoa  appear  frequently  to  be  cast  off  before 
their  development  is  completed:  at  least  many  spermato- 
blasts which  have  not  gone  through  the  final  stages  are 
found  in  the  vasa  recta,  and  even  in  the  vas  deferens. 
Probably  the  secretion  normally  collects  in  the  vesiculse 
seminales,  and  there  undergoes  its  final  elaboration. 

The  Beproduotive  Organs  of  the  Female.  Each  ovary 
{p.  Fig.  187)  is  a  dense  oval  mass  about  3.25  cm.  (1.5  inches) 
in  length,  2  cm.  (0.75  inch)  in  width,  and  1.27  cm.  (0.5  inch) 
in  thickness;  it  weighs  from  4  to  7  grams  (60-100  grains). 
The  organs  lie  in  the  pelvic  cavity  enveloped  in  a  fold  of 
peritoneum  (the  broad  ligament),  and  receive  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  along  one  border.  From  time  to  time  ova  reach 
the  surface,  burst  through  the  enveloping  peritoneum,  and 
*are  received  by  the  wide  fringed  aperture,^,  of  the  oviduct 
or  Fallopian  tube,  od.  This  tube  narrows  towards  its  inner 
end,  where  it  communicates  with  the  uterus,  and  is  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium;  plain 
muscular  tissue  is  also  developed  in  its  wall.  The  uterus 
(w,  c,  Fig.  187)  is  a  hollow  organ,  with  relatively  thick  mus- 
cular walls  (left  unshaded  in  the  figure);  it  contains  the 
foetus  during  pregnancy  and  expels  it  at  birth;  it  lies  in  the 
pelvis  between  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  rectum  (Fig.  188) ; 
the  Fallopian  tubes  open  into  its  anterior  corners.  It  is  free 
above,  but  its  lower  end  is  attached  to  and  projects  into  the 
vagina.  In  the  fully  developed  virgin  state  the  organ  is 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  but  flattened  from  before  back;  about 
7.5  cm.  (3  inches)  in  length,  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  breadth  at 
its  upper  widest  part,  and  2.5  cm.  (1  inch)  in  thickness;  it 
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or  partly-diTiding  eggs.  In  all  the  higher  mammalia  the 
dentoploBm  is  relatively  sparge  and  tolerably  eveDlj  mingled 
with  the  protoplasm,  and  the  whole  fertilized  ovum  divides  to 
form  the  first  celk  of  the  embryo:  such  egga  are  named 
holoblastic. 

The  Maturatioii  of  the  Otuid.      From  time   to  time, 
usually  at  intervals  of  about  four  weeks,  in  a  woman  of  child- 
bearing  age,  certain  ova  after  attaining  the  size  and  struc- 
ture described  in   the  preceding  paragraph  undergo  further 
changes  by  which  the  egg-cell  is  rendered  capable  of  fertiliza 
tioo.     These  phenomena,  known  as  the  maturation   of  th« 
ovum,  result  in  separation  of  small  parts  of  the  nucleus  or 
germinal  vesicle  and  cell  protoplasm  from  the  rest.     They  are 
essentially  typical  cases  of  indirect  cell  division  (p.  19),     The 
cell-body  shrinks  a  little  so  as  to  not  quite  fill  the  zona  pellu- 
cida,  and  the  germinal  vesicle  approaches  one  side.    Meanwhile 
the  nuclear  membrane  and  karyoplasm  form  the  chromatic 
loop  and  this  divides  into  the  usual  two  sets  of  V  s.     One 
Bet  of  these,  with  part  of  the  nuclear  plasm,  now  separates 
with  a  little  of  the  cell  protoplasm 
to  form  a  small  cell,  the  first  polar 
globule  or  directive  corpuscle  (c,  Pig 
191).     The  much  larger  cell  result 
ing  from  the  division  and  represent- 
ing the  remainder  of   the  vitellua 
sud  nucleus  now  repeats  the  process, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  second  polar 
globule.     In  Fig,  191  the  first  polar 

globule  is  shown  at  c,  as  already      jp,     ig..  hoit  ta 

separated,   and  the  nucleus,    d,  is    'o""  the  Becnnrt  pai>i  Biobiii«. 

,.    .,.  ,  .       .1       >  a.  zona  prliiicldn ;  fc.  HpacH  niled 

dividmg,  preparatory  to  the  lorma-  »iiii>iquuian.i  krtb; tii^KMnic 
tion  of  the  second  directive  cor-  Sfi"bu'H'dim'L'i"ll9n?o"^iT'v'i5- 
puscle.  The  stage  of  karyokmeais  i.7iCCJ,mr'M«^Tr>1m""e" 
is  more  advanced  than  those  repre-  mmi'oi  I'ls  mmiiS^neL^tES'SS 
sented  in  Pig.  10.  The  two  polar  o'thBtiuoi^sptiidie. 
glohnlee  lie  for  a  time  (Fig.  192)  within  the  zona  pellucida-; 
in  the  space  left  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  vitellus,  but  take  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo  and  soon  disappear.  The 
rest  of  the  original  ovum  is  now  matare  and  ready  for  fertili- 
zation; its  nucleus  is  known  as  the  female  pronucleus,  fn. 
Pig.  193.     It  passes  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum  and  forms 
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the  usual  recticulum  of  karyoplasm  found  in  normal  resting 
nuclei  (Fig.  8). 

Oviilation.  From  puberty,  during  the  whole  child-bearing 
period  of  life,  certain  comparatively  very  large  Graafian  follicles 
may  nearly  always  be  found  either  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ovary  or  projecting  on  its  exterior.  These,  by  accumulation 
of  liquid  within  them,  have  become  distended  to  a  diameter 
of  about  4  mm.  {\  inch) ;  finally,  the  thinned  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  follicle,  which  differs  from  the  rest  in 
containing  few  blood-vessels,  gives  way  and  the  ovum  is  dis- 
charged, surrounded  by  some  cells  of  the  discus  proligerus. 
The  emptied  follicle  becomes  filled  up  with  a  reddish-yellow 
mass  of  cells,  and  constitutes  the  corpus  luteum^  which  recedes 
again  to  the  interior  of  the  ovary  and  disappears  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  unless  pregnancy  occur;  in  that  case  the  corpus 
luteum  increases  for  a  time,  and  persists  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  gestation  period. 

Menstruation.  Ovulation  occurs  during  the  sexual  life  of 
a  healthy  woman  at  intervals  of  about  four  weeks,  and  is 
attended  with  important  changes  in  other  portions  of  the  gen- 
erative apparatus.  The  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  become 
congested,  and  the  fimbriae  of  the  latter  are  erected  and  come 
into  contact  with  the  ovary  so  as  to  receive  any  ova  discharged. 
Whether  the  fimbriae  embrace  the  ovary  and  catch  the  ovum, 
or  merely  touch  it  at  various  points  and  the  ova  are  swept  along 
them  by  their  cilia  to  the  cavity  to  the  oviduct,  is  not  certain. 
Having  entered  the  Fallopian  tube  the  egg  slowly  passes  on 
to  the  uterus,  probably  moved  by  the  cilia  lining  the  oviduct; 
its  descent  pro'  ibly  takes  about  four  or  five  days ;  if  not  fertil- 
ized, it  dies  and  is  passed  out.  In  the  womb  important  changes 
occur  at  or  just  before  the  periods  of  ovulation;  its  mucous 
membrane  becomes  swollen  and  soft,  and  minute  hemorrhages 
occur  in  its  substance.  The  superficial  layers  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  are  broken  down,  and  discharged  along  with 
more  or  less  blood,  constituting  the  menses^  or  monthly  sick- 
ness, which  commonly  lasts  from  three  to  five  days.  During 
this  time  the  vaginal  secretion  is  also  increased,  and,  mixed  with 
the  blood  discharged,  more  or  less  alters  its  color  and  usually 
destroys  its  coagulating  power.  Except  during  pregnancy  and 
while  suckling,  menstruation  occurs  at  the  above  intervals, 
from  puberty  up  to  about  the  forty-fifth  year;  the  perioci.-s 
then  become  irregular,  and  finally  the  discharges  cease;  this 
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is  an  indication  that  ovulation  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  sexual  life  of  the  woman  is  completed.  This  time,  the 
climacteric  or  "  turn  of  life,"  is  a  critical  one;  various  local 
disorders  are  apt  to  supervene,  and  even  mental  derangement. 

Hygiene  of  Menstruation.  During  menstruation  there  is 
apt  to  be  more  or  less  general  discomfort  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility; the  woman  is  not  quite  herself,  and  those  responsible 
for  her  happiness  ought  to  watch  and  tend  her  with  special 
solicitude,  forbearance,  and  tenderness,  and  protect  her  from 
anxiety  and  agitation.  Any  strong  emotion,  especially  of  a 
disagreeable  character,  is  apt  to  check  the  flow,  and  this  is 
always  liable  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences.  A  sudden 
chill  often  has  the  same  effect;  hence  a  menstruating  woman 
ought  always  to  be  warmly  clad,  and  take  more  than  usual 
care  to  avoid  draughts  or  getting  wet.  At  these  periods,  also, 
the  uterus  is  enlarged  and  heavy,  and  being  (as  may  be  seen 
in  Pig.  188)  but  slightly  supported,  and  that  near  its  lower 
end,  it  is  especially  apt  to  be  displaced  or  distorted;  it  may 
tilt  forwards  or  sideways  {versions  of  the  uterus)  y  or  be  bent 
where  the  neck  and  body  of  the  organ  meet  (flexion).  Hence 
violent  exercise  at  this  time  should  be  avoided,  though  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  properly  clad  woman  should  not  take  her 
usual  daily  walk. 

The  absence  of  the  menstrual  flow  (amenorrhoea)  is  normal 
during  pregnancy  and  while  suckling;  and  in  some  rare  cases 
it  never  occurs  throughout  life,  even  in  healthy  women  capa- 
ble of  child-bearing.  Usually,  however,  the  non-appearance 
of  the  menses  at  the  proper  periods  is  a  serious  symptom,  and 
one  which  calls  for  prompt  measures.  In  all  such  cases  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  women  that  the  most 
dangerous  thing  to  do  is  to  take  drugs  tending  to  induce  the 
discharge,  except  under  skilled  advice;  to  excite  the  flow,  in 
many  cases,  as  for  example  occlusion  of  the  os  uteri,  or  in 
general  debility  (when  its  absence  is  a  conservative  effort  of 
the  system),  may  have  the  most  disastrous  results. 

Fertilization.  As  the  ovum  descends  the  Fallopian  tube 
the  changes  of  menstruation  are  taking  place  in  the  uterus. 
Fertilization  usually  takes  place  in  a  Fallopian  tube.  The 
spermatozoa  are  carried  along  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  female  cavities,  but  mainly 
by  their  own  activity.     Occasionally  the  ovum  is  fertilized 
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before  reaching  the  Fallopiaii  tube  and  fails  to  enter  it,  giving 
rise  to  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

The  actual  process  of  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  has  only 
been  observed  in  the  lower  animals,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  phenomena  are  the  same  in  all  essentials  in  all  cases.    Some 
of  the  spermatozoa  penetrate  the  zona  pellucida  and  the  head 
of  one  of  them  eaters  the  ovnm,  when  it  grows  and  forms  the 
male  pronucleus  {mn,  Fig.  192). 
This  travels  towards  the  nucleus 
of  the  matured  ovum  or  female 
pronucleus,  fn,  and  in  each  pro- 
nucleus a  karyoplastic  filament 
forms  and  breaks  up  into  a  set 
of  V's;  in  tbe  pronuclei  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  193  this  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  tbe  karyoplasm 
being  still  arranged  in  a  retic- 
ulum.    The  tail  of  the  sperma- 
tozo5n  (which  represents,  it  will 
thThu-Klfu.r^^Sffi'^f.llS'-."  be  remembered,  the  protoplasm 

pt-lluuMa;6,polarKlobulr-B:>.i. female    „*      o       malp     pfill\       d i)uinTM>Bni ■ 

proiiuciruii:  niu,  male  pronupiriu;  pp.  male    ceu;     aisappears, 

^"die^ji^b^wwl.  ihrm;  ""»J^"  wliether  it  is  cast  off  when  the 
" '"s  not  taken  Jari  in  head  enters  the  vitelluB  or  min- 


gles with  the  protoplasm  of  the 
latter  ta  not  known.  As  the  pronuclei  approach  one  another 
two  attraction  particles,  p,  p,  appear  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
ovum ;  around  these  the  granules  of  the  vitellus  show  a  radial 
arrangement  and  a  nuclear  spindle  (p.  19)  unites  them.  The 
spindle  lies  with  its  long  axis  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining 
the  pronuclei.  The  latter  next  completely  fuse  across  the 
middle  of  the  spindle  and  form  a  new  single  nucleus.  Fertili- 
zation is  then  complete,  and  the  ovum  capable  of  dividing  or 
segmenting  (Fig.  11)  to  form  the  cells  which  by  multiplication 
and  differentiation  build  up  the  embryo.  The  zona  pellucida 
takes  no  pi|rt  in  tbe  segmentation  and  is  gradually  absorbed. 

The  Signifloation  of  the  Polar  G-lobulea.  The  union  of 
the  male  and  female  pronuclei  is  the  essential  fact  in  fertiliza- 
tion and  the  material  basis  of  all  the  phenomena  of  heredity; 
therefore  everything  pertaining  to  it  is  of  very  great  interest. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  each  half  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
fertilized  egg  contains  karyoplasm  from  both  pronuclei,  and 
that  in  all  subsequent  cell-divisions  each  new  cell  gets  nuclear 
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karyoplafim  from  both,  and  therefore  contains  both  male  and 
female  morphological  elements.  If  this  be  so,  every  cell  of  the 
adult  Body  contains  a  material  representative  of  both  father 
and  mother,  and  may  be  regarded  as  hermaphrodite.  Upon 
this  supposition  explanations  of  the  unequal  cell-divisions  of 
the  ovum  giving  rise  to  the  polar  globules  have  been  based. 
The  ovum  before  maturation  and  the  spermatoblast  before  final 
formation  of  the  spermatozoon  being  bisexual,  each  must,  it 
has  been  suggested,  get  rid  of  material  derived  from  one 
parent  before  it  can  fuse  with  a  residuum  of  the  other  to  make 
a  new  cell.  The  spermatoblast  therefore  in  its  first  cell- 
division  separates  female  nuclear  matter,  and  the  spermatozoon 
is  a  purely  male  cell;  the  ovum  on  the  other  hand  gets  rid  of 
male  material  in  the  polar  globules,  and  the  mature  ovum  is  a 
solely  female  cell;  the  union  of  the  two  makes  a  complete  her- 
maphrodite cell  from  which  the  new  animal  develops.  Thia 
view  was  supported  by  the  belief  that  certain  insect  eggs  which 
develop  parthenogenetically  did  not  separate  polar  globules 
before  commencing  to  form  the  embryo.  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  such  eggs  do  separate  one  polar  globule,  so  the 
theory  requires  modification.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
biological  questions.  The  argument  gathers  mainly  round 
the  theory  (Weismann)  that  each  complete  cell  apart  from 
male  and  female  elements  contains  two  kinds  of  living  mate- 
rial :  one  (nuclear  plasma)  with  controlling,  reproducing,  and 
hereditary  functions;  the  other  {nutritive  plasma)  with  as- 
similative duties  and  other  powers  in  various  cells,  as  con- 
tractility, irritability,  and  so  forth,  but  exercising  these  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  the  nuclear  plasma.  In  the 
nuclear  plasma  itself  are  two  distinct  substances — a  germinal 
plas7na  with  hereditary  functions,  and  alone  found  in  the  just 
fertilized  ovum,  and  a  histogenetic  or  tissue-building  plasmay 
which  is  formed  by  and  from  the  germinal  plasma  and  controls 
cell-growth,  division,  and  differentiation.  The  ovum  in  the 
first  polar  globule  gets  rid  of  some  of  its  histogenetic  plasma, 
and  then  in  the  second  polar  globule  of  the  male  portion  of 
its  germinal  plasma,  and  these  are  replaced  by  the  material 
brought  by  the  spermatozoon,  which  is  a  cell  that  has  in  a 
similar  way  got  rid  of  some  of  its  histogenetic  and  germinal 
plasma.  On  this  theory,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  the 
ovum  extruded  in  the  polar  globules  and  the  ratio  of  that 
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remaining  to  the  germ  plasma  brought  by  the  spermatozoon 
may  be  supposed  to  differ  in  different  instances  and  account 
for  individual  differences  in  the  offspring:  thus  some  physical 
basis  for  the  facts  of  variation  as  well  as  of  heredity  would 
be  obtained. 

Impregnation.  The  fertilized  ovum  continues  its  descent 
to  the  uterine  cavity,  but,  instead  of  lying  dormant  like  the 
unfertilized,  segments  (p.  29),  and  forms  a  morula.  This, 
entering  the  womb,  becomes  imbedded  in  the  soft,  vascular 
mucous  membrane  from  which  it  imbibes  nourishment,  and 
which,  instead  of  being  cast  off  in  subsequent  menstrual  dis- 
charges, is  retained  and  grows  during  the  whole  of  pregnancy, 
having  important  duties  to  discharge  in  connection  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

Sexual  congress  is  most  apt  to  be  followed  by  pregnancy  if 
it  occur  immediately  after  a  menstrual  period ;  at  those  times 
a  ripe  ovum  is  usually  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  near  the  upper 
end  of  which  it  is  probably  fertilized  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rupture 
of  the  Graafian  follicle  occurs  most  frequently  immediately 
before  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow,  or  towards  its 
close ;  but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  favors  the  latter  view. 
The  menstrual  process  probably  is  a  special  preparation  of  the 
womb  for  the  reception  of  an  embryo  and  its  nourishment. 
There  is,  however,  evidence  that  ova  are  ocasionally  discharged 
at  other  than  the  regular  monthly  periods  of  ovulation  and 
may  be  fertilized  and  cause  a  pregnancy. 

Pregnancy.  When  the  mulberry  mass  reaches  the  uterine 
cavity  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  latter  grows  rapidly 
and  forms  a  new,  thick,  very  vascular  lining  to  the  womb, 
known  as  the  decidua.  At  one  point  on  this  the  morula  be- 
comes attached,  the  decidua  growing  up  around  it.  As  preg- 
nancy advances  and  the  embryo  grows,  it  bulges  out  into  the 
uterine  cavity  and  pushes  before  it  that  part  of  the  decidua 
which  has  grown  over  it  (the  decidua  refleza) ;  at  about  the 
end  of  the  third  month  this  coalesces  with  the  decidua  lining 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  uterine  cavity  so  that  the  two  can  no 
longer  be  separated.  That  part  of  the  decidua  {decidua 
serotina)  against  which  the  morula  is  first  attached  subsequently 
undergoes  a  great  development  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  placenta  (see  below).  Meanwhile  the  whole  uterus 
enlarges;  its  muscular  coat  especially  thickens.     At  first  the 
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organ  still  lies  within  the  pelvis,  where  there  is  bnt  little  room 
for  it;  it  accordingly  presses  on  the  bladder  and  rectum  (see 
Pig.  188)  and  the  nerves  in  the  neighborhood,  frequently 
causing  considerable  discomfort  or  pain;  and,  reflexly,  often 
exciting  nausea  or  vomiting  (the  morning  sickness  of  preg- 
nancy). Later  on,  the  pregnant  womb  escapes  higher  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  although  then  larger,  the  soft  abdominal 
walls  more  readily  make  room  for  it,  and  less  discomfort  is 
usually  felt,  though  there  may  be  shortness  of  breath  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart  from  interference  with  the  diaphrag- 
matic movements.  All  tight  garments  should  at  this  time  be 
especially  avoided;  the  woman's  breathing  is  already  suffi- 
ciently impeded,  and  the  pressure  may  also  injure  the  develop- 
ing child.  Meanwhile,  changes  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Body. 
The  breasts  enlarge  and  hard  masses  of  developing  glandular 
tissue  can  be  felt  in  them;  and  there  may  be  mental  symptoms: 
depression,  anxiety,  and  an  emotional  nervous  state. 

During  the  whole  period  of  gestation  the  woman  is  not 
merely  supplying  from  her  blood  nutriment  for  the  foetus,  but 
also,  through  her  lungs  and  kidneys,  getting  rid  of  its  wastes; 
the  result  is  a  strain  on  her  whole  system  which,  it  is  true, 
she  is  constructed  to  bear  and  will  carry  well  if  in  good  health, 
but  which  is  severely  felt  if  she  be  feeble  or  suffering  from  dis- 
ease. The  healthy  married  woman  who  endeavors  to  evade 
motherhood  because  she  thinks  she  will  thus  preserve  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  or  because  she  dislikes  the  trouble  of  a 
family,  deserves  but  little  sympathy;  she  is  trying  to  escape  a 
duty  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  owed  to  her  husband,  her 
country,  and  her  race ;  but  she  whose  strength  is  undermined 
and  whose  life  is  made  one  long  discomfort  for  the  sexual 
gratification  of  her  husband  deserves  every  consideration,  and 
the  family  physician  ought  perhaps  to  warn  the  husband  more 
frequently  than  he  does  of  the  risk  to  a  delicate  wife's  health, 
or  even  life,  of  frequent  pregnancies:  and  the  husband  should 
control  himself  accordingly.  The  professor  of  gynaecology  in 
a  leading  medical  school,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  majority  of  American  women  must  at  some  periods  of 
their  lives  choose  between  freedom  from  pregnancy  or  early 
death. 

Apart  from  pregnancy,  moreover,  a  woman's  health  is  often 
injured  by  frequent  sexual  intercourse.  A  physician  who  has 
unusual  opportunities  of  knowing  states  that  he  has  reason  to 
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believe  that  not  only  is  the  act  of  sexnal  congress  at  best,  from 
a  physical  point  of  view,  a  mere  nnisance  to  the  majority  of 
women  belonging  to  the  more  luxurious  classes  of  society  after 
they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  but  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  suffer  acute  pain  from  it  such  as, 
if  frequent,  breaks  down  the  general  health.  A  loving  woman, 
finding  her  highest  happiness  in  suffering  for  those  dear  to  her, 
is  very  unlikely  to  let  her  husband  know  this,  so  long  as  she 
can  bear  it;  but  if  the  possibility  is  known  it  will  not,  per- 
haps, need  much  acuteness  in  him  to  discover  such  suffering 
when  it  exists,  nor  very  much  real  affection  to  direct  him- 
self accordingly.  In  the  class  of  cases  referred  to,  rest  of  the 
over-irritable  and  congested  female  organs  is  above  all  essen- 
tial. The  cause  is  frequently  removable  by  simple,  but  skilled, 
treatment;  the  desirability  of  rendering  this  available  to  a 
woman  in  members  of  her  own  sex  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized. 

The  Intra-TJterine  Nutrition  of  the  Embryo.  At  first 
the  embryo  is  nourished  by  absorption  of  materials  from  the 
soft  vascular  lining  of  the  womb;  as  it  increases  in  size  this 
is  not  sufficient,  and  a  new  organ,  the  placenta^  is  formed  for 
the  purpose.  A  fcetal  outgrowth,  the  allantois,  plants  itself 
firmly  against  the  decidua  seroHna,  and  villi  developed  on  it 
burrow  from  its  surface  into  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 
In  the  deeper  layer  of  this  latter  are  large  sinuses  through 
which  the  maternal  blood  flows,  and  into  which  the  allantoic 
villi  project.  Blood  is  brought  from  the  foetus  to  the  allantois 
by  arteries  and  carried  back  by  veins  after  traversing  the 
capillaries  of  the  villi,  and  while  flowing  through  these  re- 
ceives, by  dialysis,  oxygen  and  food  materials  from  the  mater- 
nal blood,  and  gives  up  to  it  carbon  dioxide,  urea,  and  other 
wastes.  There  is  thus  no  direct  intermixture  of  the  two 
bloods;  the  embryo  is  from  the  first  an  essentially  separate 
and  independent  organism.  The  allantois  and  decidua  sero- 
tina  becoming  inseparably  united  together  form  the  placenta, 
which  in  the  human  species  is,  when  fully  developed,  a  round 
thick  mass  about  the  size  of  a  large  saucer,  connected  to  the 
embryo  by  a  narrow  stalk,  the  umbilical  cord,  in  which  blood- 
vessels run  to  and  from  the  placenta. 

Parturition.  At  the  end  of  from  275  to  280  days  from 
fertilization  of  the  ovum  {conception)  pregnancy  terminates, 
and  the  child  is  expelled  by  powerful  contractions  of  the 
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uterus^  assisted  by  thofle  of  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal 
walls.  When  the  child  is  born^  it  has  attached  to  its  navel 
the  umbilical  cord,  which  is  then  usually  ligatured  and  cut 
across:  some  good  authorities,  however,  maintain  that  this 
should  not  be  done  until  after  the  contractions  which  expel 
the  placenta,  as  otherwise  a  quantity  of  the  infant's  blood 
remains  in  that  organ;  the  loss  of  which  might  be  serious  to 
a  feeble  infant.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  renewed 
uterine  contractions  detach  and  expel  the  placenta,  both  its 
fcBtal  or  allantoic  and  maternal  or  decidual  part,  as  the  after^ 
birth.  Where  it  is  torn  loose  from  the  uterine  wall  large 
blood  sinuses  are  left  open;  hence  a  certain  amount  of  bleed- 
ing occurs,  but  in  normal  labor  this  is  speedily  checked  by 
firm  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Should  this  fail  to  take 
place  profuse  haemorrhage  occurs  (flooding)  and  the  mother 
may  bleed  to  death  in  a  few  minutes  unless  prompt  measures 
are  adopted. 

For  a  few  days  after  delivery  there  is  some  discharge  (the 
lochia)  from  the  uterine  cavity:  the  whole  decidna  being 
broken  down  and  carried  off,  to  be  subsequently  replaced  by 
new  mucous  membrane.  •  The  muscular  fibres  developed  in 
the  uterine  wall  in  such  large  quantities  during  pregnancy 
undergo  rapid  fatty  degeneration  and  are  absorbed,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  organ  returns  almost  to  its  original  size.  The 
parturient  woman  is  especially  apt  to  take  infectious  diseases; 
and  these,  should  they  attack  her,  are  fatal  in  a  very  large 
percentage  of  cases.  Very  special  care  should  therefore  be 
taken  to  keep  all  contagion  from  her. 

There  is  a  cnrroi^t  impression  that  a  pregnancy,  once 
commenced,  can  be  brought  to  a  premature  end,  especially  in 
its  early  stages,  without  any  serious  risk  to  the  woman.  That 
belief  is  erroneous.  Premature  delivery,  early  or  late  in 
pregnancy,  is  always  more  dangerous  than  natural  labor  at 
the  proper  term;  the  physician  has  sometimes  to  induce  it, 
as  when  a  malformed  pelvis  makes  normal  parturition  impos- 
sible, or  the  general  derangement  of  health  accompanying 
the  pregnancy  is  such  as  to  threaten  the  mother's  life;  but 
the  occasional  necessity  of  deciding  whether  it  is  his  duty  to 
procure  an  abortion  is  one  of  the  most  serious  responsibilities 
he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  professional  work. 

Dr.  Storer,  an  eminent  gynaecologist,  states  emphatically^ 
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from  extended  observation^  that  despite  apparent  and  isolated 
instances  to  the  contrary — 

1.  A  larger  proportion  of  women  die  during  or  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  abortion,  than  during  or  in  consequence  of 
child -bed  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy. 

2.  A  very  much  larger  number  of  women  become  con- 
firmed invalids,  perhaps  for  life;  and — 

3.  The  tendency  to  serious  and  often  fatal  organic  disease, 
as  cancer,  is  rendered  very  much  greater  at  the  so-called 
"turn  of  life/'  by  previous  artificially  induced  premature 
delivery. 

During  pregnancy  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
placenta  and  uterus;  nature  makes  preparation  for  the  safe 
dissolution  of  this  at  the  end  of  the  normal  period,  but  "  its 
premature  rupture  is  usually  attended  by  profuse  hsBmor- 
rhage,  often  fatal,  often  persistent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  many  months  after  the  act  is  completed,  and  always  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  shock  to  the  maternal  system,  even 
though  the  full  effect  of  this  is  not  noted  for  years."    The 
same  authority  states  again:  "  Any  deviation  from  this  proc- 
ess at  the  full  term''  {i.e.,  the  process,  associated  with  lacta- 
tion, by  which  the  uterus  is  restored  to  its  small  non-gravid 
dimensions)   "lays  the  foundation  of,  and  causes,  a  wide 
range    of  uterine  accidents  and  disease,  displacements  of 
various  kinds;  falling  of  the  womb  downwards  or  forwards 
or  backwards,  with  the  long  list  of  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
back,  groin,  thighs,  and  elsewhere  that  they  occasion;  con- 
stant and    inordinate  leucorrhoea;   sympathetic  attacks  of 
ovarian    irritation,  running    even    into    dropsy,"  etc.,  etc. 
There  is,  thus,  abundant  reason  for  bearing  most  things 
rather  than  the  risks  of  an  avoidable  abortion. 
^     Lactation.     The  mammary  glands  for  several  years  after 
birth  remain   small,  and    alike  in    both    sexes.      Towards 
puberty  they  begin  to  enlarge  in  the  female,  and  when  fully 
developed  form  in   that  sex  two  rounded  eminences,  the 
breasts^  placed  on  the  thorax.    A  little  below  the  centre  of 
each   projects  a  small  eminence,  the  nipple^  and  the  skin 
around  this  forms  a  colored  circle,  the  areola.    In  virgins 
the  areolsB  are  pink;  they  darken  in  tint  and  enlarge  during 
the  first  pregnancy  and  never  quite  regain  their  original  hue. 
The   mammary  glands  are  constructed  on   the  compound 
racemose  type.      Each  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
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distinct  lobes,  made  up  of  smaller  divisions;  from  each  main 
lobe  a  separate  galactophorous  duct,  made  by  the  union  of 
smaller  branches  from  the  lobules,  runs  towards  the  nipple, 
all  converging  beneath  the  areola.  There  each  dilates 
and  forms  a  small  elongated  reservoir  in  which  the  milk 
may  temporarily  collect.  Beyond  this  the  ducts  narrow 
again,  and  each  continues  to  a  separate  opening  on  the  nip- 
ple. Imbedding  and  enveloping  the  lobes  of  the  gland  is  a 
quantity  of  firm  adipose  tissue  which  gives  the  whole  breast 
its  rounded  form. 

During  maidenhood  the  glandular  tissue  remains  imper- 
fectly developed  and  dormant.  Early  in  pregnancy  it  begins 
to  increase  in  bulk,  and  the  gland  lobes  can  be  felt  as  hard 
masses  through  the  superjacent  skin  and  fat.  Even  at  par- 
turition, however,  their  functional  activity  is  not  fully  estab- 
lished. The  oil-globules  of  the  milk  are  formed  by  a  sort  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  gland-cells,  which  finally  fall  to 
pieces;  the  cream  is  thus  set  free  in  the  watery  and  albu- 
minous secretion  formed  simultaneously,  while  newly  de- 
veloped gland-cells  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed.  In  the 
milk  first  secreted  after  accouchraent  (the  colostrum)  the  cell 
destruction  is  incomplete,  and  many  cells  still  float  in  the 
liquid,  which  has  a  yellowish  color;  this  first  milk  acts  as  a 
purgative  on  the  infant,  and  probably  thus  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  as  a  certain  amount  of  substances  (biliary  and 
other),  excreted  by  its  organs  during  development,  are  found 
in  the  intestines  at  birth. 

Human  milk  is  undoubtedly  the  best  food  for  an  infant  in 
the  early  months  of  life;  and  to  suckle  her  child  is  useful  to 
the  mother  if  she  be  a  healthy  woman.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  processes  of  involution  by  which  the  large 
mass  of  muscular  and  other  tissues  developed  in  the  uterine 
walls  during  pregnancy  are  broken  down  and  absorbed,  take 
place  more  safely  to  health  if  the  natural  milk  secretion  is 
encouraged.  Many  women  refuse  to  suckle  their  children 
from  a  belief  that  so  doing  will  injure  their  personal  appear- 
ance, but  skilled  medical  opinion  is  to  the  contrary  effect;  the 
natural  course  of  events  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  unless 
lactation  be  too  prolonged.  Of  course  in  many  cases  there  are 
justifiable  grounds  for  a  mother^s  not  undertaking  this  part  of 
her  duties ;  a  physician  is  the  proper  person  to  decide. 

In  a  healthy  woman,  not  suckling  her  child,  ovulation  and 
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menstruation  recommence  about  six  weeks  after  childbirth;  a 
nursing  mother  usually  does  not  menstruate  for  ten  or  twelve 
months;  the  infant  should  then  be  weaned. 

When  an  infant  cannot  be  suckled  by  its  mother  or  a  wet- 
nurse  an  important  matter  is  to  decide  what  is  the  best  food 
to  substitute.  Good  cow's  milk  contains  rather  more  fats  than 
that  of  a  woman,  and  much  more  casein;  the  following  table 
gives  averages  in  1000  parts  of  milk: 

Woman.  C9ow. 

Casein 28.0  64.0 

Butter 33.5    -  43.0 

Milk  sugar 44.6  42.6 

Inorganic  matters 4.76  7.76 

The  inorganic  matters  of  human  milk  yield,  on  analysis,  in 
100  parts — calcium  carbonate  6.9;  calcium  phosphate,  70.6; 
sodium  chloride,  9.8;  sodium  sulphate,  7.4;  other  salts,  6.3. 
The  lime  salts  are  of  especial  importance  to  the  child,  which 
has  still  to  build  up  nearly  all  its  bony  skeleton. 

When  undiluted  cow's  milk  is  giren  to  infants  they  rarely 
bear  it  well;  tbe  too  abundant  casein  is  vomited  in  loose 
coagula.  The  milk  should  therefore  be  diluted  with  half  or, 
for  very  young  children,  even  two  thirds  its  bulk  of  water. 
This,  however,  brings  down  the  percentage  of  sugar  and 
butter  below  the  proper  amount.  The  sugar  is  commonly 
replaced  by  adding  cane  sugar;  but  sugar  of  milk  is  readily 
obtainable  and  is  better  for  the  purpose.  If  used  at  all  it 
should,  however,  be  employed  from  the  first;  it  sweetens  much 
less  than  cane  sugar,  and  infants  used  to  the  latter  refuse  milk 
in  which  milk  sugar  is  substituted.  Cream  from  cow's  milk 
may  be  added  to  raise  the  percentage  of  fats  to  the  normal,  but 
must  be  perfectly  fresh  and  only  added  to  the  milk  immediately 
before  it  is  given  to  the  child.  While  milk  is  standing  for  the 
cream  to  rise  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  a  little  sour;  the  amount  of 
this  sour  milk  carried  off  with  the  cream  is  itself  no  harm 
when  mixed  with  a  large  bulk  of  fresh  milk ;  it  carries  with  it, 
however,  some  of  the  fungus  whose  development  causes  the 
souring,  and  this  will  rapidly  develop  and  sour  all  the  milk  it 
is  added  to  if  the  mixture  be  let  stand.  As  the  infant  grows 
older  less  diluted  cow's  milk  may  gradually  be  given;  after 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month  no  addition  of  water  is  necessary. 

In  the  first  weeks  after  birth  it  is  no  use  to  give  an  infant 
starchy  foods,  as  arrowroot.     The  greater  part  of  the  starch 
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tional  cases  of  accumulation  of  non-working  adipose  tissue) 
remains  about  the  same  until  the  climacteric.  After  that 
there  is  often  an  increase  of  weight  for  seyeral  years  due 
mainly  to  increased  formation  of  fat;  a  man's  weight  usually 
slowly  increases  until  forty. 

As  old  age  comes  on  a  general  decline  sets  in,  the  rib  car- 
tilages become  calcified,  and  lime  salts  are  laid  down  in  the 
arterial  walls,  which  thus  lose  their  elasticity;  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye  become  more  or  less  opaque;  the  physiological 
irritability  of  the  sense-organs  in  general  diminishes;  and  fatty 
degeneration,  diminishing  their  working  power,  occurs  in 
many  tissues.  In  the  brain  we  find  signs  of  less  plasticity;  the 
youth  in  whom  few  lines  of  least  resistance  have  been  firmly 
established  is  ready  to  accept  novelties  and  form  new  associa- 
tions of  ideas;  but  the  longer  he  lives,  the  more  difficult  does 
this  become  to  him.  A  man  past  middle  life  may  do  good, 
or  even  his  best  work,  but  almost  invariably  in  some  line  of 
thought  which  he  has  already  accepted :  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  an  old  man  to  take  up  a  new  study  or  change  his  views, 
philosophical,  scientific,  or  other.  Hence,  as  we  live,  we  all 
tend  to  lag  behind  the  rising  generation. 

Death.  After  the  prime  of  life  the  tissues  dwindle  (or  at 
least  the  most  important  ones)  as  they  increased  in  childhood ; 
it  is  conceivable  that,  without  death,  this  process  might  occur 
until  the  Body  was  reduced  to  its  original  microscopic  dimen- 
sions. 

Before  any  great  diminution  takes  place,  however,  a  break- 
down occurs  somewhere,  the  enfeebled  community  of  organs 
and  tissues  forming  the  man  is  unable  to  meet  the  contingen- 
cies of  life,  and  death  supervenes.  ^^  It  is  as  natural  to  die  as 
to  be  bom,"  Bacon  wrote  long  since;  but  though  we  all 
know  it,  few  realize  the  fact  until  the  summons  comes.  To 
the  popular  imagination  the  prospect  of  dying  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  thoughts  of  extreme  suffering;  personifying  life, 
men  picture  a  forcible  and  agonizing  rending  of  it,  as  an 
entity,  from  the  bodily  frame  with  which  it  is  associated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  death  is  probably  rarely  associated  with  any 
immediate  suffering.  The  sensibilities  are  gradually  dulled  as 
the  end  approaches;  the  nervous  tissues,  with  the  rest,  Iobc 
their  functional  capacity,  and,  before  the  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
the  individual  has  commonly  lost  consciousness. 

The  actual  moment  of  death  is  hard  to  define:  that  of  the 
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Body  generally,  of  the  mass  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
moment  when  the  heart  makes  its  last  beat;  arterial  pressure 
then  falls  irretrievably,  the  capillary  circulation  ceases,  and 
the  tissues,  no  longer  nourished  from  the  blood,  gradually  die, 
not  all  at  one  instant,  but  one  after  another,  according  as  their 
individual  respiratory  or  other  needs  are  great  or  little. 

While  death  is  the  natural  end  of  life,  it  is  not  its  aim — ^we 
should  not  live  to  die,  but  live  prepared  to  die.  Life  has  its 
duties  and  its  legitimate  pleasures,  and  we  better  play  our  part 
by  attending  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  one  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  other,  than  by  concentrating  a  morbid  and  paralyzing 
attention  on  the  inevitable,  with  the  too  frequent  result  of 
producing  indifference  to  the  work  which  lies  at  hand  for  each. 
Our  organs  and  faculties  are  not  talents  which  we  may  justifi- 
ably leave  unemployed;  each  is  bound  to  do  his  best  with 
them,  and  so  to  live  that  he  may  most  utilize  them.  An  active, 
vigorous,  dutiful,  unselfish  life  is  a  good  preparation  for  death ; 
when  that  time,  at  which  we  must  pass  from  the  realm  con- 
trolled by  physiological  laws,  approaches,  when  the  hands 
tremble  and  the  eyes  grow  dim,  when  "  the  grasshopper  shall 
be  a  burden  and  desire  shall  fail,*'  then,  surely,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  quitted  us  like  men  in  the  employment  of  oar 
faculties  while  they  were  ours  to  usOi  will  be  no  mean  consola- 
tion. 
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Amyloids,  digestion  of,  36:2,  868, 
875. 

Anabolism,  22. 

AnsBinia.  60. 

Anatomical  systems,  30. 

Anatomy  of  alimentary  canal,  828; 
of  brain,  166,  610;  of  ear.  557; 
of  eye.  504;  of  joints,  92;  of 
lymphatic  system,  349;  of  mus- 
cular system,  112;  of  nervous 
system,  158,  172;  of  respiratory 
organs,  380;  of  skeleton,  63;  of 
skin,  441;  of  urinary  orppans^ 
427;  of  vascular  system,  211. 

Animal  heat,  source  of,  477. 

Anvil  bone,  558. 

Agraphia,  628. 

Aorta,  215,  219. 

Aphasia,  628 

Apoplexy,  170. 

Appendicular  skeleton,  77. 

Appendix  vermiformis,  8^. 

Appetite,  877. 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  iter,  171, 
618. 

Aqueous  humor,  516. 

Arachnoid,  5,  161. 

Arbor  vitae,  171. 

Area,  motor,  628. 

Areolar  tissue,  100. 

Areolar  tissue,  subcutaneous,  448» 

Arm,  skeleton  of,  77. 
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Arterial  blood,  225,  404. 

Arterial  pressare,  242,  267. 

Arteries,  distribution  of,  218. 

Arteries,  structure  of,  225. 

Artery,  axillary,  219 ;  brachial, 
219;  bronchial,  220;  carotid, 
219;  coeliac,  220;  coronary,  216, 
219;  femoral,  220;  hepatic,  845; 
iliac,  220 ;  innominate,  219  ;  in- 
tercostal, 220  ;  mesenteric,  220  ; 
radial,  219;  renal,  220,  427; 
subclavian,  219;  ulnar,  219;  ver- 
tebral, 219. 

Articular  cartilage,  92. 

Articulations,  64,  91. 

Arytenoid  cartilages,  685. 

Ascending  antero-lateral  tract,  698. 

Asphyxia,  423. 

Aspiration  of  thorax,  251,  898. 

Assimilation,  22. 

Assimilative  tissues,  82. 

Associated  movements,  681. 

Association  of  ideas,  681. 

Astigmatism,  528. 

Astragalus,  81. 

Atlanto-axial  articulation,  95. 

Atlas  vertebra,  69. 

Attraction  particle,  19. 

Auditory  nerve,  174. 

Auditory  ossicles,  558. 

Auditory  perceptions,  674. 

Augmentor  nerve-fibres,  270. 

Auriculo-ventricular  valves,  217. 

Automatic  centres,  189. 

Automatic  movements,  25. 

Automatic  tissues,  84. 

Automatism  of  hearty  258. 

Axial  current,  285. 

Axial  ligament,  559. 

Axial  skeleton,  64,  67. 

Axillary  artery,  219. 

Axis  vertebra,  69. 

Axis,  visual,  541. 

Ball-and-socket  joints,  94. 

Basement  membrane,  103,  288. 

Basilar  membrane,  561,  578. 

Bathing,  449. 

Beat  of  heart,  227,  258. 

Beef-tea,  125. 

Biceps  muscle  of  arm,  118. 

Bile,  870. 

Bilirubin,  857,  870. 

Blackness,  sensation  of,  542. 

Bladder,  urinary,  427. 

Blind  spot,  582. 

Blood,  41 ;    arterial  and  venous, 

225.   380;   composition   of,   59; 

clotting   of,    51 ;    crystals,    47 ; 


gases  of,  404 ;  histology  of,  44 ; 
laky,  46  ;  quantity  of,  61 ;  se- 
rum, 51. 

Blood  corpuscles,  44,  60. 

Blood-flow  in  capillaries,  284;  in 
kidneys,  481 ;  in  liver,  847. 

Blood-vessels,  anatomy  of,  211. 

Blood-vessels,  nerves  of,  278. 

Blood-vessels,  structure  of,  225. 

Blushing,  277. 

Bone,  composition  of,  89;  histology 
of,  87;  gross  structure  of,  85. 

Bones  of  face,  75;  of  fore-limb. 
77;  of  hind-limb,  78;  of  pectoral 
arch,  77 ;  of  pelvic  arch,  77 ;  of 
skull,  72. 

Brachial  artery,  219. 

Brachial  plexus,  164. 

Brain,  anatomy  of,  166,  610;  physi- 
ology of,  609;  membranes  of, 
160. 

Bread,  828. 

Breast-bone,  72. 

Bronchial  arteries,  220. 

Bronchial  tubes,  882. 

Bronchus,  882. 

Brunner's  glands,  841. 

Buccal  cavity.  828. 

Buffy  coat  on  blood-dot,  52. 

Cfficum,  842. 

Calcaneum,  79. 

Calcium  salts,  relation  to  blood- 
clotting,  55;  to  heart-beat,  271. 

Camera  obscura,  521. 

Canals,  semicircular,  560,  568,  574» 
615. 

Capacity  of  lungs,  891. 

Capillaries,  blood,  220,  226. 

Capillaries,  lymphatic,  852. 

Capillary  circulation,  234. 

Capsule,  internal,  619. 

Capsule  of  Qlisson,  845. 

Carbamide,  sm  Urea. 

Carbohydrates,  9€6  Amyloids. 

Carbon  dioxide.  13;  in  blood,  411; 
production  of,  in  muscle,  457.  . 

Carbon  monoxide  hoemoglobin,  423. 

Cardiac  impulse,  228. 

Cardiac  muscular  tissue,  123,  255. 

Cardiac  nerves,  257. 

Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  888. 

Cardiac  plexus,  176. 

Cardio-inhibitory  nerves,  264,  269. 

Carotid  artery,  219. 

Carpus,  77. 

Casein,  10. 

Caseinogen,  10. 

Cartilage,  98;  articular,  92:  ela» 
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tie,  104 ;  fibTO-,  104 ;  histology 
of,  90  ;  inter.4urtiealar,  104. 

Cartilages  of  larynx,  634. 

Cataract,  528. 

Cauda  equina,  164. 

Caudate  nucleus,  619. 

Cells.  17;  amoeboid,  110;  ciUated 
85,  110;  division  of.  18;  differ 
entiation  of,  29  ;  growth  of,  17 
oxyntic,    838 ;    secretory,    288 
Taso-motor.  273. 

Cement,  of  tooth,  881. 

Central  fissure,  623. 

Centre,  cardio-inhibitory,  269 ; 
cerebro-spinal,  5,  159 ;  convul- 
sive, 424;  respiratory,  414. 

Centre  of  gravity  of  body,  149. 

Centres,  nerve,  general  functions 
of.  188. 

Centrosome,  19. 

Cephalic  vein,  222. 

Cerebellar  tract,  598. 

Cerebellum,  167,  618. 

Cerebral  cortex,  622 ;  motor  areas 
in,  623;  sensory  areas  in,  629. 

Cerebral  hemispheres,  166. 

Cerebral  hemispheres,  functions 
of.  622. 

Cerebral  localization,  623. 

Cerebral  ventricles,  168 

Cerebro-spinal  centre,  5,  169. 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid,  161,  169. 

Cervical  plexus.  164. 

Cervical  vertebrae,  68. 

Characteristics  of  human  skeleton, 
88. 

Chemical  changes  in  breathed  air, 
899. 

Chemical  combinations,  energy 
liberated  in,  804. 

Chemical  composition  of  body,  7. 

Chemistry,  of  bile,  870 ;  of  blood, 
59  ;  of  bone,  89;  of  fats,  108;  of 
gastric  juice,  865;  of  lymph,  62; 
of  muscle,  123, 457;  of  pancreatic 
secretion,  868 ;  of  respiration, 
398 ;  of  secretion.  287;  of  teeth, 
831  ;  of  urine,  433 ;  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  102  ;  of  working 
muscle,  454« 

Chest,  966  Thorax. 

Chondrin,  11. 

Chorda  tympani  nerve,  293. 

Choroid.  510. 

Choroid  plexus,  169. 

Chromatic  aberration,  527. 

Chromoplasm,  19. 

Chyle,  867. 
Chyme,  867. 


Ciliary  muscle,  616,  594. 
Ciliary,  procesaeB,  510. 
Ciliated  cells,  110. 
Circulation,  211,  228,  284;  during 
asphyxia,  428 ;   influence  of  re- 
spiratory movements  on.  894;  in- 
fluence of  nerves  on,  258;  portal, 
228,  347;  pulmonary,  228;  renal, 
431. 
Circulatory  organs,  211. 
Circumvallate  papillae,  888. 
Classification  of  the  tissues,  81. 
Classification  of  nerve-fibres,  191. 
Clavicle,  77. 
Clothing,  486. 
Coagulated  proteid,  10. 
Coagulation  of  blood,  51. 
Coccyx,  71. 
Cochlea,  560,  578. 
Coeliac  axis,  220. 
Cold-blooded  animals,  477. 
Collagen.  105. 
Collar-bone,  77. 
Colon,  842. 
Color  blindness,  545. 
Color  mixing,  548. 
Color  vision,  541. 

Comma  tract,  598. 

Combustible  foods,  458. 

Commissure,  optic,  512. 

Commissures,  cerebral,  170,  620. 

Common  bile-duct,  344. 

Common  sensation,  490,  585,  587. 

Complemental  air.  392. 

Complementary  colors,  543. 

Concba,  557. 

Conduction  in  spinal  cord,  594,  599 

Conductive  tissues,  35 

Conductivity,  physiological,  24. 

Congestion,  487. 

Conjunctiva,  500. 

Connective  tissue,  63,  100,  106. 

Connective-tissue  corpuscles,  102. 

Conservation  of  energy,  802. 

Consonants,  642. 

Contractile  tissues,  35,  117. 

Contractility,  23.  127. 

Contraction,  muscular,  180. 

Contrasts,  yisual,  547. 

Convulsive  centre,  424. 

Cooking  of  meats,   821 ;   of  veg'e 
tables,  323. 

Co-ordinating  tissues,  84. 

Co-ordination,  24,  188. 

Cord,  spinal,  161,  594. 

Cords,  vocal,  685. 

Corium,  6,  442. 

Com,  822. 

Cornea,  509. 
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Coronary  artery,  216;  sinus,  215. 
Corpora  albicantia,  178. 
Corpora  geniculata,  617. 
Corpora  quadrigeinina.  167,  617. 
Corpora  striata,  167,  618. 
Corpus  callosum.  170. 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  red,  44  ;  color- 
less, 47;  platelets,  49. 
Corresponding  retinal  points,  554. 
Cortex  of  cerebrum,  623. 
Corti,  organ  of,  563. 
Costal  cartilages,  72. 
Costal  resi)i ration,  393. 
Coughing,  425. 
Cranial  nerves,  172. 
Cranium,  78. 
Cream.  333. 
Cretinism,  358. 
Cricoid  cartilage,  634. 
Crura  cerebri,  167. 
Crying.  426. 

Crypts  of  liieberkUbn,  841. 
Crystalline  lens,  516. 
Curare  poisoning,  139. 
Cutaneous  secretions,  447. 
Cutis  vera,  442. 
Cystic  duct,  344. 

Daltonism,  546. 

Death,  671. 

Death  stiffening,  123,  457. 

Defects  (optical)  of  eye.  525,  526. 

Degeneration  of  nerve-fibres,  209. 

Degenerations,  in  brain,  619  ;  in 
spinal  cord,  596. 

Deglutition,  363. 

Dentine.  331. 

Depressor  nerve,  276. 

Dermis,  5,  576. 

Descemet,  membrane  of,  510. 

Deutoplasm,  26. 

Development,  29. 

Diabetes,  355,  470 

Dialysis,  42. 

Diapedesis,  281. 

Diaphragm,  4,  386. 

Dietetics,  474. 

Diet,  mixed,  advantages  of,  325. 

Differentiation  of  the  tissues,  29. 

Digestion,  361. 

t)igestion  of  a  typical  meal,  375. 

Diploe.  89. 

Dislocation,  96. 

Dispersion  of  light,  519. 

Dissimilation,  22. 

Distance,  perception  of,  552.  574. 

Division  of  physiological  employ- 
ments, 30. 

Dorsal  (neural)  cavity,  5. 


Dorsal  (thoracic)  vertebrae,  66. 

Drum  of  ear,  557. 

Ductless  glands,  354. 

Duodenum,  339. 

Dura  mater.  160. 

Duration  of  luminous  sensations, 

539. 
Dyspepsia,  877. 

Ear,  557. 

E^gs,  321. 

Elasticity  of  muscle,  187. 

Elastic  cartilage,  104. 

Elastic  tissue,  103. 

Electrical  currents,  of  muscle,  138; 
of  nerve,  198. 

Elements  found  in  body,  8. 

Eliminative  (excretory)  tissues,  82. 

Emmetropia,  535. 

Emulsification,  869. 

Enamel,  831. 

End  bulbs,  576. 

Endocardium,  218. 

Endo  lymph,  560. 

Endo-skeleton,  63. 

End  plates,  121. 

Energy,  conservation  of,  802  ;  ki- 
netic, 303;  lost  from  body  daily, 
300,  480:  of  chemical  affinity, 
804;  potential.  303 ;  muscular, 
source  of,  140,  454;  source  of, 
in  body,  804  ;  utilization  of,  in 
body,  310. 

Energy-yielding  foods,  452. 

Enzymes,  11,  863. 

Epidermis,  5.  441. 

Epiglottis,  634. 

Epithelium,  6,  86. 

Epithelium,  ciliated,  110. 

Equilibrium  sensations,  614. 

Erect  posture.  149. 

Ethmoid  bone.  75. 

Eustachian  tube,  558. 

Excretion.  282. 

Exercise,  154. 

Exoskeleton,  63. 

Expiration,  390. 

Expiratory  centre,  421. 

External  auditory  meatus,  557. 

External  ear.  557. 

External  respiration,  380. 

Extrinsic  reference  of  sensations^ 
501. 

Eye,  504;  appendages  of.  505;  op- 
tical defects  of,  526  ;  physiology 
of.  530 ;  refraction  of  light  in, 
521. 

Eyeball,  509. 

Eyeball,  muscles  of,  607. 
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£:relids,  506. 

Facial  nerve,  174. 

False  vocal  cords,  685. 

Fat,  12,  108. 

Fat,  source  of,  in  body,  478. 

Fatigae  of  retina,  546. 

Fatty  tissue,  107. 

Fauces.  835. 

Fecbner's  law,  499. 

Feeding  of  infants,  667. 

Femoral  artery,  2jK). 

Femur,  78,  98. 

Ferments.  11,  863. 

Fertilization.  659. 

Fever.  485. 

Fibrin,  10.  52.  54. 

Fibrin  ferment,  55. 

Fibrinogen,  10,  54. 

Fibro  cartilage,  104. 

Fibula,  79. 

Fick  and  Wislecenus,  455. 

Filiform  papills.  884. 

Flesb  foods,  821. 

Follicles  of  bairs,  444. 

Fontanelles,  92. 

Food  of  plants,  815. 

Foods,  definition  of,  317 ;  energy 
yielding,  452 ;  llesby.  821 ;  non- 
oxidizable,  816,  820;  tissue- 
forming,  818,  452;  vegetable, 
822. 

Foot,  skeleton  of,  79. 

Foramen,  intervertebral,  71;  mag- 
num, 75 ;  of  Monro.  171,  619 ; 
oval,  558 ;  round,  55i8 ;  tbyroid, 
78 ;  vertebral.  68. 

Forebrain,  166,  609,  618. 

Forelimb.  skeleton  of,  77. 

Fornix,  170. 

Frog,  beart  of,  256. 

Frontal  bone,  75. 

Fuel  of  body,  808. 

Fundamental  pbysiological  actions, 
28. 

Fungiform  papillae,  838. 

Fur  on  tongue,  884. 

Gall  bladder,  344. 

Ganglia,  160.  175,  176,  184;  of 
cranial  nerves,  175;  of  beart, 
257,  263  ;  of  spinal  nerve-roots, 
163,  184 ;  sporadic,  176. 

Ganglion,  Gasserian,  174 ;  spinal, 
184. 

Gases  of  blood,  404. 

Gasserian  ganglion,  174. 

Gastric  diire^tion.  366. 

Gastric  glands,  338. 


Gastric  juice,  865. 
Gelatin,  11. 
Gelatiuoids,  10,  819. 
Gemmation,  644. 
Glands.  284. 
Glenoid  fossa,  77. 
Gliding  joints,  96. 
Glisson.  capsule  of,  846. 
Globe  of  eye.  509. 
Globulin.  10,  47. 
Glossopbarvngeal  nerve,  174. 
Glottis,  685'. 

Glucose  (grape  sugar),  12. 
Gluten,  322. 
Glycerine.  12. 
Glycocbolic  acid,  12. 
Glycogen,  12,  466. 
Gmelin's  test,  870. 
Goitre,  857. 

Golgi's  tendon  organs,  122. 
Grai)e  sugar.  12. 
Great  omentum,  889. 
Growtb,  17. 
Gullet.  836. 

Haemal  (ventral)  cavity,  4,  6. 

Hteuiatin,  12,  47. 

Hsematoblasts,  62. 

Haemoglobin,  46,  405. 

Hairs,  444. 

Hair  cells,  562. 

Hammer-bone,  558. 

Hand,  skeleton  of,  77. 

Haversian  canals,  87. 

Hearing,  557. 

Heart,  218.  271:  beat  of,  227,  256, 
262  ;  nerves  of,  253. 

Heat  production  and  regulation  in 
Body,  477. 

Heat  lost  from  lungs,  399. 

Heel-bone,  79. 

Hemianopia,  512. 

Hemis])beres,  cerebral,  166 ;  func- 
tions of,  622. 

Hensen,  band  of,  119. 

Hepatic  artery,  343. 

Hepatic  cells,'  344,  467. 

Hepatic  duct,  344. 

Hepatic  veins,  224,  344. 

Heredity,  tbeories  of,  661. 

Hering's  theory  of  color  vision, 
548 

Hiccough,  425. 

Hind  limb,  skeleton  of,  78. 

Hinge  joints,  95. 

Hip-joint,  92. 

Hi])puric  acid,  434. 

Histology,  1  ;  of  adipose  tissue 
107;  of  areolar  tissue,  100;  of 
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blood,  44;  of  bone,  87;  of  cardiac 
mascle,  128 ;  of  cartilage,  99 ;  of 
connective  tissues,  100;  of  ear, 
661 ;  of  elastic  issue,  102 ;  of 
hairs,  444;  of  heart,  128;  of  kid- 
ney,  429;  of  liver.  844;  of  lungs, 
888,  of  lymph,  49;  of  lymph 
glands,  852;  of  nails,  445;  of 
nerve-cells,  179,  184 ;  of  nerve- 
fibres,  176;  of  nose,  588;  of 
plain  muscular  tissue,  122;  of 
skin,  411;  of  small  intestine, 
889;  of  retina,  511;  of  spinal 
cord,  181;  of  stomach,  122.  387; 
of  striped  muscle,  117;  of  teeth, 
881;  of  tactile  organs,  576;  of 
tongue,  589;  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  101. 

Homologies  of  supporting  tissues, 
105. 

Homology,  68;  of  limbs,  80. 

Horopter,  554. 

Humerus,  77.  86. 

Humor,  aqueous,  516;  yitreoos, 
516. 

Hunger,  587. 

Hyaloplasm,  19,  120. 

Hydrocarbons.     8ee  Fats. 

Hydrogen,  9. 

Hygiene,  1;  of  blood,  60;  of  brain, 
632;  of  clotiiing.  892,  486;  of 
exercise,  158;  of  eye,  525;  of 
growing  skeleton,  90,  106;  of 
joints.  96 ;  of  muscles,  158 ;  of 
respiration,  892,  401  ;  of  sight, 
525 :  of  skeleton.  90;  of  skin, 
448;  of  supporting  tissues,  106. 

Hyoid  bone,  76. 

Hypermetropia,  525. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  175. 

Ideas,  association  of,  681. 

Idio-retinal  light,  581. 

Ileum,  889. 

Ileocolic  valve,  842. 

Iliac  artery,  220. 

Ilium.  77. 

Illusions,  sensory,  502. 

Images,  after.  548. 

Impulse,  cardiac,  228. 

Impregnation,  662. 

Impulse,  nervous,  208. 

Incus,  558. 

Indigestion.  877. 

Inert  layer,  285. 

Inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  420. 

Inferior  maxillary  nerve,  174. 

Inferior  mesenteric  artery,  220. 

Inferior  vena  cava,  215. 


Inflammation,  280. 

Infundibulum,  171. 

Inhibition  of  reflexes,  606. 

Inhibitory  nerves,  190. 

Innervation  sensations,  591. 

Innominate  artery,  219. 

Innominate  bone,  77. 

Innominate  vein,  228. 

Inogen.  141. 

Inorganic  constituents  of  Bodj,  18; 
foods,  820. 

Inosit,  18. 

Inspiration,  how  effected,  885. 

Intensity  of  sensations,  499. 

Interarticular  cartilage,  104. 

Intercostal  arteries,  220. 

Intercostal  muscles,  888. 

Internal  ear.  SoO. 

Internal  medium,  40. 

Internal  respiration,  411. 

Intervertebral  disks,  92. 

Intervertebral  foramina,  71. 

Intestinal  digestion,  873;  move- 
ments, 878. 

Intestines,  889. 

Intrinsic  heart-nerves,  257,  263. 

Intussusception,  18. 

Iris,  510. 

Irritability,  28. 

Irritability,  muscular,  128. 

Irritable  tissues,  83. 

Ischium.  77. 

Iter,  618. 

Jaw-bones,  75. 

Jejunum.  889. 

Jelly-like  connective  tissue,  103. 

Joints,  92. 

Jugular  vein,  228. 

Earyokinesis,  18. 
Karyoplasm,  19. 
Katabolism.  22. 
Kidneys,  427. 
Kinetic  energy,  808. 
Knee-cap  or  Knee-pan,  79. 
Kreatin,  11,  128,  460. 

Labvrinth,  560. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  507. 
Lachrymal  bone,  76. 
Lactation,  666. 
Lacteals,  44,  841. 
Lactose,  18. 

Lacunae,  lymphatic,  850. 
Lamina  spiralis,  561. 
Large  intestine,  842.  874. 
Laryngeal  nerves,  420. 
I  Larynx,  684. 
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LaagMng,  496. 

Law,  the  psycho-pbysical,  400« 

Leaping,  158. 

Least-resistance  hypotbesis,  608. 

Lecithin,  18.  821. 

Lens,  crystalline,  516. 

Lenses,  refraction  of  light  hj,  620. 

Lenticular  nucleus,  619. 

Leucin,  868.  462. 

Leucocytes,  49. 

Levers  in  the  Body,  145. 

Lieberkilhn.  crypts  of,  841. 

Liebig's  classification  of  foods,  458. 

Liebig*s  extract,  125. 

Ligament,  round,  98. 

Ligament,  suspensory,  of  lens,  516, 

524. 
Ligaments,  98. 
Light,  dispersion  of,  519. 
Light,  properties  of,  516. 
Light,  refraction  of,  518. 
Limbs,  7. 

Limbs,  skeleton  of,  77. 
Liquid  extract  of  meat,  125. 
Liquor  sanguinis,  44. 
Liver,  844;  glycogenic  function  of, 

466;  histology  of,  846,  467. 
Local  sign  of  sensations,  492. 
Local  temperatures,  484. 
Localization  of  cerebral  functions, 

628. 
Localizing  powers  of  retina,  589. 
Localizing  power  of  skin,  580. 
Locomotion,  151. 
Locus  niger,  616. 
Long  saphenous  vein,  222. 
Long  sight,  525. 
Losses  of  energy  daily,  801,  480. 
Losses  of  material  from  Body,  299. 
Lower  maxilla,  75. 
Lumbar  plexus,  165. 
Lumbar  vertebrsB,  69. 
Lungs,  883. 

Longs,  capacity  of,  891. 
Luxus  consumption,  459,  462. 
Lymph,  42;  canalicali,  108,  851 

chemistry   of,   62;  hearts,   858 

histology  of,   49;   lacunae,   850 

movement  of,  858,  897;  renewal 

of,  42;  vessels.  48,  850. 
Lymphatic  glands,  852. 
Lymphatic  system,  849. 
Lymphoid  tissue,  49,  851. 

Macula  lutea,  511. 
Malar  bone,  76. 
Malleus,  558. 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of  spleen, 
857. 


Malpighian  layer  of  epidermis,  441, 

Malpighian  pyiamios  of  kidney, 
429. 

Maltose,  862. 

Mammalia,  4. 

Mandible,  75. 

Manometer,  267. 

Marrow  of  bone,  87. 

Marrow,  spinal  (spinal  cord),  160, 
181,  594. 

Material  daily  losses  of  Body,  299. 

Maxilla,  75. 

Measurement  of  arterial  pressure, 
266. 

Meatus,  external  auditory,  657. 

Mechanisms,  physiological,  88. 

Media,  refracting,  in  eye,  515. 

Median  posterior  tract,  598. 

Medulla  oblongata,  167,  610. 

Medullary  cavity,  87. 

Membrane,  basilar,  561;  of  Desce- 
met,  510;  of  Krause,  119;  retic- 
ular, 568;  synovial,  9i3;  tectoriid, 
568;  tympanic,  558. 

Menstruation.  668. 

Mesentery,  889. 

Metabolic  tissues,  88,  288. 

Metacarpus,  77. 

Metatarsus,  79. 

Microscopic  anatomy,  2,  see  Histol- 
ogy. 

Mid- brain,  functions  of,  616. 

Midriff,  see  Diaphragm. 

Migration,  281. 

Milk,  822;  for  infants,  667. 

Millon's  test,  9. 

Mitosis,  18. 

Mixed  diet,  advantage  of,  825. 

Modality  of  sensation,  492,  494. 

Modiolus,  561. 

Monro,  foramen  of,  171,  619. 

Morula,  29. 

Motion,  144. 

Motor  area  of  cortex,  628. 

Motor  organs,  109. 

Motor  tissues,  85. 

Motores  oculi,  172. 

Mouth,  829. 

Movements,  associated,  68,  598 ; 
voluntary,  622. 

Movements,  intestinal,  878 ;  re- 
spiratory, 885. 

Mucin,  11. 

Mucous  layer  of  epidermis,  441. 

Mucous  membranes,  6,  889,  841. 

Mulberry  mass,  29. 

Mumps,  884. 

Muscad  volitantes,  529. 

Muscle,  biceps,  118;  cardiac,  128, 
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855,  362;  ciliaiy,    516;    sUpe- 
dins,  559;  teDsor  tTinpani,  559. 

Muscles,  chemisirj  of,  123.  457 
histolofi^y  of.  1 17. 122;  of  eyeball 
507,  of  larynx,  637;  of  respi 
ration,  887;  physiology  of,  127 
skeletal,  118;  structure  of,  112, 
117;  visceral,  122. 

Muscle  spindle,  121. 

Muscular  contraction,  180. 

Muscular  energv,  source  of,  140. 

Muscular  sense,  591. 

Muscular    tissue,    35,    117,    123, 
127. 

Muscular  work,  185,  454. 

Myocardium,  256. 

Myopia,  525. 

Myosin.  10,  124. 

Myosinogen,  124. 


Nails,  445. 

Nasal  bone,  76. 

Negative  variation,  189,  199. 

Nerve-cells,  179. 

Nerve-centres,  158,  181,  594. 

Nerve-fibres,  35,  176. 

Nerve-fibres,  classification  of,  191. 

Nerve  plexuses,  158. 

Nerve  stimuli,  194. 

Nerve  trunks,  158. 

Nerve8,  158;  accelerator  or  aug- 
mentor,  270;  cranial,  172,  207; 
cardiac,  253,  204 ;  laryngeal, 
420 ;  optic,  512 ;  respiratory, 
414;  secretory,  292;  spinal,  lft3; 
sympathetic,  160,  175;  thermo- 
genic, 484;  trophic,  193,  295; 
vaso- constrictor,  273;  vaso-dila- 
tor,  279,  293;  vaso-motor,  273, 
280. 

Nervous  impulses,  203. 

Nervous  system,  anatomy  of,  158. 

Nervous  system,  physiology  of, 
186. 

Neural  tube  (dorsal  cavity),  5. 

Neurilemma,  177. 

Neuroglia,  180. 

Nitrogenous  compounds  in  body, 
9. 

Nodal  points  of  eye,  530. 

Noises,  504. 

Non-vHscular  tissues,  41. 

Notes,  musical,  564. 

Nuclear  spindle,  20. 

Nuclfiin,  27. 

Nucleo  albumins,  28. 

Nucleolus,  17,  19. 

Nucleoplasm,  19. 

Nucleus,  17,  20. 


Nucleus,  candate,  619;  lenticobir^ 

619. 
Nucleus,  red,  of  mid-brain,  617. 
Nutrition,  451. 
Nutrition  of  embryo,  664. 
Nutritive  tissues,  82. 
Nystagmus,  614. 

Occipital  bone,  75. 

Oculo-motor  nerves,  172. 

Odontoid  process,  95. 

Odorous  bodies,  588. 

(Esophagus.  336. 

Olecranon,  81. 

Olein.  12. 

Olfactory  lobe,  167. 

Olfactory  nerves,  172. 

Olfactory  organs,  588. 

Omentum,  £§9. 

Ophthalmic  nerve,  174. 

Optical  defects  of  eye,  526. 

Optic  commissure,  512. 

Optic  nerves,  172,  512. 

Optic  thalami.  167,  170.  618. 

Optic  tracts,  512. 

Organ  of  Corti.  562. 

Organs,  1.  36;  of  animal  life,  110; 
of  circulation,  211;  of  common 
sensation,  587;  of  digestion,  328; 
of  movement,  109;  of  relation, 
110;  of  reproduction,  647;  of 
respiration,  880;  of  secretion, 
282;  of  special  sense.  490,  498; 
urinary,  427;  of  vegetative  life, 
110. 

Os  calcis,  79. 

Os  innominatum,  77. 

Os  orbiculare,  559. 

Os  pubis,  79. 

Osmazome,  321. 

Ossicles,  auditory,  558. 

Otoliths,  564. 

Oval  foramen,  558. 

Ovary,  652,  655. 

Over-tones  (upper  partial  tones), 
568. 

Ovulation,  658. 

Ovum,  29,  656. 

Oxidation  by  stages,  809. 

Oxidations  in  the  body,  307,  451, 
454. 

Oxygen  in  the  blood,  407. 

Oxygen  consumed  daily,  400. 

OxyhaBmoglobin.  405. 

Oxyntic  cells,  838. 

Pacinian  bodies,  576,  678. 
Pain,  585. 
Palate,  829. 
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Palate  bones,  75. 

Palmatin,  12. 

Puiicieas,  290,  346,  358. 

Pancreatic  secretion,  868. 

Papillary  muscles,  217,  280. 

Papill©  of  tongue,  334. 

Puraglobulin,  10,  54. 

Parapeptone.  366. 

Paraplasm,  26. 

Parietal  bone,  75. 

Parotid  gland.  296,  834. 

Partial  tones.  568. 

Parturition,  664. 

Patella.  79. 

Patbeticus,  173. 

Pathology,  1. 

Peas,  823. 

Pectond  arcb,  77. 

Pelvic  arch,  77. 

Pendular  vibrations,  565? 

Pepsin,  365. 

Peptones,  10,  365,  872. 

Perceptions,  500 ;  visual,  552 ; 
auditory,  574. 

Pericardium,  213. 

Perichondrium,  98. 

Perilymph,  560. 

Perimysium,  117. 

Perineurium,  177. 

Periosteum,  85. 

Peripheral  reference  of  sensations, 
491,  501. 

Peristaltic  movements,  365. 

Peritoneum,  6,  387. 

Pes  of  crus  cerebri,  616. 

Pettenkofer's  test,  370. 

Peyer's  patches,  352. 

Phagocytes.  48. 

Phalanges  of  fingers  and  toes,  77, 
79. 

Pharynx,  835. 

Phrenic  nerve,  165,  890. 

Physiological  chemistry,  8. 

Physiological  mechanisms,  88. 

Physiological  properties,  16. 

Physiology,  1;  of  blood-vessels, 
227;  of  brain,  609;  of  connective 
tissues,  102;  of  digestion,  361: 
of  ear,  564,  571;  of  eve,  530;  of 
heart,  253;  of  kidneys,  435;  of 
muscles,  127,  144;  of  nerves, 
186;  of  nerve-centres,  186,  594; 
of  nutrition,  451;  of  respiration, 
385,  398,  414;  of  skin,  446.  578; 
of  smell,  587;  of  spinal  cord, 
594;  of  taste,  589;  of  touch,  578. 

Pia  mater,  160. 

Pineal  gland,  171. 

Pitch  of  notes,  564. 


Pitch  of  voice,  640. 

Pituitary  body,  171,  850. 

Pivot- joints,  95. 

Placenta,  665. 

Plain  muscular  tissue,  123,  142. 

Plastic  foods.  453. 

Platelets,  or  plaques  of  blood,  40 

Pleura.  5,  383. 

Plexus.  158;  brachial,  164;  car- 
diac,  176;  cervical.  164;  choroid, 
169;  lumbar,  165;  sacral,  166; 
solar,  176. 

Pneumogastric  nerves,    174,    264. 

419. 
Polar  globules.  660. 
Pons  Varolii,  167.  613. 
Popliteal  artery,  220. 
Portal  circulation,  223,  847. 
Portal  vein.  848. 
Posterior  tibial  artery,  220. 
Postures,  149. 
Potatoes,  323. 
Potential  energy,  308. 
Pregnancy,  662. 
Presbyopia.  526. 
Pressure,  arterial,  242. 
Pressure,  intra- thoracic,  384. 
Pressure  sense,  578. 
Primates,  2. 

Production  of  heat  in  body,  477. 
Pronation,  96. 
Proofs  of  circulation,  251. 
Prostate,  649. 
Protective  tis.sues,  36. 
Proteids,  9,  314.  453. 
Proteids,  oxidation  of,  455. 
Protoplasm,  19.  26. 
Psychical  activities  of  cord,  607. 
Psycho-physical  law,  499. 
Ptosis,  509. 
Ptyalin,  363. 
Pubertv,  669. 
Pubis,  77. 

Pulmonary  artery,  214. 
Pulmonary  circulation,  228. 
Pulmonary  veins,  216. 
Pulse,  246. 

Purkinje's  experiment,  533. 
Pus.  48. 

Pylorus,  336,  338. 
Pyramidal  tracts,  597. 
Pyramids  of  Malpighi,  429. 
Pyrexia,  485. 

Qualities  of  sensation,  491. 
Quantity  of  air  breathed  daily,  892. 
Quantity  of  blood,  61. 
Quantity  of  food  needed  daily,  326^ 
476. 
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Radial  artery,  219. 

Radlo-ulnar  articulation,  95. 

Radius,  77. 

Range  of  voice,  640. 

Rate  of  blood  flow,  248. 

Receptaculum  chyli,  850. 

Receptive  tissues,  32. 

R«ctuin,  842. 

Red  blood-corpuscles,  44.  60. 

Reduced  heemoglobin,  405. 

Reflex  actions,  188,  600. 

Reflex  convulsions,  602. 

Reflex  time.  608. 

Reflexes,  acquired,  618. 

Reflexes,  inhibition  of,  606. 

Refracting  media  of  eye,  516. 

Refraction  of  lenses.  620. 

Refraction  of  light,  518. 

Refraction  in  the  eye,  521. 

Regulation  of  temperature,  482. 

Renal  artery,  220,  427. 

Renal  organs,  427. 

Renal  secretion,  482. 

Rennet,  365. 

Reproduction,  22,  644. 

Reproductive  tissues,  86. 

Residual  air,  392. 

Resistance  theory,  419. 

Resonance,  sympathetic,  569. 

Respiration,  22,  880. 

Respiration,  chemistry  of,  898. 

Res]>iration,  nerves  of,  414. 

Respiratory  centre,  414. 

Respiratory  foods,  458. 

Respiratory  movements,  885;  influ- 
ence of,  on  circulation  and  on 
flow  of  lymph,  394. 

Respiratory  sounds,  391. 

Reticular  membrane,  568. 

Reticulum  of  cells,  19. 

Retiform  (adenoid)  connective  tis- 
sue, 103. 

Retina.  511,  514. 

Rhythmic  movements,  417. 

Ribs.  72. 

Rib  cartilage,  72. 

Rice.  323. 

Right  lymphatic  duct,  850. 

Rigor  mortis,  123,  457. 

Rods  and  cones,  513,  582. 

Rolando,  fissure  of,  628. 

Round  foramen,  558. 

Running,  152. 

Sacculus,  561. 
Sacral  plexus,  166. 
Sacral  vertebrae,  69. 
Sacrum,  69. 
Saliva,  uses  of,  861. 


Salivary  glands.  863. 

Salivary  glands,  nerves  of,  298. 

Salivin  (ptyalin),  862. 

Santorini,  cartilages  of,  685. 

Sarcolactic  acid,  18,  128. 

Sarcolemma,  118. 

Sarcomere,  119. 

Sarcoplasm,  120. 

Saroous  element.  120. 

Sarcosome,  120. 

Sarcostyle,  119. 

Scalse  of  cochlea,  661. 

Scalene  muscles,  388. 

Scapula,  77. 

Sciatic  nerve,  166. 

Sclerotic,  509. 

Sebaceous  glands.  446. 

Secondary  (acquired)  reflexes,  61& 

Secretion,  282. 

Secretion,  cutaneous,  447. 

Secretion,  renal,  432. 

Secretory  nerves.  292. 

Secretory  tissues.  32,  283. 

Sections  of  Body,  6. 

Segmentation  of  ovum,  29. 

Segmentation  of  skeleton,  67. 

Semicircular  canals,  560,  563,  574, 
615. 

Semilunar  valves,  217. 

Sensation.  488;  color.  541;  com- 
mon, 490.  585;  intensity  of,  499: 
of  equilibrium.  614;  of  hunger. 
587;  special,  490;  of  thirst.  587; 
pain,  585;  peripheral  reference 
of,  491,  501;  qualities  of,  491. 

Sense-organs.  493. 

Sense,  muscular,  591;  of  hearing. 
557;  of  pain.  585;  of  sight,  5C0; 
of  smell,  587;  of  taste,  589;  of 
temperature,  582;  of  touch,  576. 

Sensory  illusions,  502. 

Serous  or  lymph  canalicali,  103, 
851. 

Serous  cavities,  851. 

Serous  membranes,  5. 

Serum,  51,  59. 

Serum  albumin,  9,  59. 

Shin-bone,  79. 

Shine,  555. 

Shingles,  192. 

Short  sight,  525. 

Shoulder-blade,  77. 

Shoulder-girdle,  77. 

Sighing,  425. 

Sight,  sense  of,  530. 

Sight,  hygiene  of,  625. 

Sigmoid  flexure,  842. 

Single  vision,  658. 

Size,  perception  of,  558. 
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Skeleton,  68 ;  appendicular,  77 : 
axial,  64,  67;  of  face,  75;  of 
BkuU,  72;  pecaliarities  of  human, 
88;  of  thorax,  886. 

Skin,  5.  441;  glands  of,  446;  hj- 
giene  of,  448;  nerve  endings  in, 
576 

Skull,  72. 

Small  intestine,  889. 

Smell,  587. 

Sneezing,  426. 

Solar  plexus,  176. 

Solar  spectrum,  519. 

Solidity,  visual  perception  of,  654. 

Soluble  ferments,  11. 

Sounds,  564. 

Sounds  of  the  heart,  280. 

Sounds,  respiratory,  891. 

Source  of  animal  heat,  479. 

Source  of  fats,  472. 

Source  of  glycogen,  468. 

Source  of  muscular  work,  454. 

Source  of  nrea,  460. 

Sources  of  energy  to  Body,  804. 

Special  senses,  490. 

Specific  elements,  288. 

Specific  nerve  energies,  197. 

Spectacles,  626. 

Speech,  688. 

Spermatozoa,  651. 

Sphenoid  hone,  75. 

Spherical  aberration,  527. 

Spinal  column,  71. 

Spinal  cord,  161,  594;  conduction 
in,  594 ;  functions  of,  187,  594, 
600 ;  histology  of,  181 ;  mem- 
branes of,  1&;  psychical  activi- 
ties of,  607. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  174. 

Spinal  marrow,  see  Spinal  cord. 

Spinal  nerves,  168. 

Spinal  nerve-roots,  168,  206. 

Spleen,  856. 

Spongioplasm,  19. 

Spontaneity,  25. 

Sporadic  ganglia,  176. 

Sprains,  97. 

Squinting,  509. 

Stages  of  life,  670. 

Stapedius  muscle,  559. 

Stapes,  558. 

Storch,  828;  digestion  of,  862,  867. 

Starvation,  proteid,  468. 

Stationary  air,  892. 

Stearin,  12. 

Stereoscopic  vision,  555. 

Sternum,  72. 

Stimuli,  muscular,  128;  nervous, 
194. 


Stimulus.  24. 

Stirrup- bone,  558. 

Stomach,  122,  886. 

Stomata,  lymphatic,  851. 

Stora^  tissues.  88,  464. 

Strabismus  (squinting),  509. 

Structure  of  bone,  85. 

Strychnine  poisoning,  602. 

Subclavian  artery,  219. 

Subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  442. 

Sublingual  gland.  886. 

Submaxillary  gland,  298,  884. 

Succus  entericus,  871. 

Sudoriparous  glands,  446. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve,  420. 

Superior  maxillary  nerve,  174. 

Superior  mesenteric  artery,  220. 

Supination,  96. 

Supplemental  air,  892. 

Supporting  tissues,  82,  105. 

Supra-renal  capsules,  850. 

Sutures,  92. 

Swallowing,  868. 

Sweat,  446. 

Sweat-glands,  446. 

Sweat-glands,  nerves  of,  292. 

Sweetbread,  290,  846,  858. 

Sympathetic  nervous  system,  5, 
160.  175. 

Sympathetic  resonance,  569. 

Sympathetic  resonance  in  ear,  578. 

Synovial  membranes,  98. 

Syntonin,  125. 

System,  alimentary,  828 ;  circula- 
tory, 211;  muscular,  116,  127; 
nervous,  158,  186  ;  osseous,  68 ; 
respiratory,  880  ;  renal,  427. 

Systemic  circulation,  228. 

Systems,  anatomical,  89. 

Tactile  organs,  576. 

Taking  cold,  278. 

Tarsus.  79. 

Taste.  589. 

Taste-buds.  589. 

Taurocholic  acid,  12. 

Tear-glands,  507. 

Tectorial  membrane,  568. 

Teeth,  829. 

Teeth,  structure  of,  881. 

Tegmentum,  616. 

Temperature  of  Body,  478. 

Temperature,  bodily,  regulation  of, 

482. 
Temperature,  influence  of,  on  pulse 

rate,  271. 
Temperature  sense,  582. 
Temperatures,  local,  484. 
Temporal  artery,  219. 
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Temporal  bone,  75. 

Tendons.  113. 

Tension  of  blood  gases,  407. 

Tensor  tympani  muscle,  669. 

Testis.  648. 

Tests  for  proteids,  10. 

Tetanus,  133,  140. 

Thalamencepbalon,  171,  618. 

Theory,  resistance,  419. 

Theory  of  color  vision,  542,  648. 

Thermogenic  nerves,  484. 

Thigh-bone,  78. 

Tliirst,  587. 

Thoracic  duct,  850. 

Thoracic  vertebra,  66. 

Thorax,  aspiration  of,  251.  898; 
contents  of,  5;  movements  of,  in 
respiration,  885 ;  skeleton  of, 
887 

Throat,  385. 

Thywid  body,  867. 

Thyroid  cartilage,  634. 

Thyroid  foramen,  78. 

Thvmus.  868. 

Tibia.  79. 

Timbre,  564. 

Tissues,  1  ;  adenoid,  103 ;  adipose; 
107  ;  areolar,  100  ;  assimilative, 
32;  automatic,  34;  bony,  87;  car- 
tilaginous, 100;  classification  of, 
81;  conductive,  35;  connective, 
63,  100;  contractile,  85,  117;  co- 
ordinating, 34.  594;  elastic,  102; 
eliminative,82;  excretory,  32;  ir- 
ritable, 33;  jelly-like  coimective, 
103,  lymphoid,  49:  metabolic,  33, 
288  ;  motor,  85,  121  ;  muscular, 
35,  137;  nervous,  176;  nutritive, 
82;  plain  muscular.  123.  142; 
protective.  36;  receptive,  82;  re- 
productive, 86;  respiratory,  83; 
retifonn  or  adenoid.  103  ;  secre- 
tory. 82.  'J83 ;  storage,  38,  464 ; 
supporting,  32;  undifferentiated, 
3'i;  vrhite  fibrous,  100. 

Tissue-forming  foods,  814.  452. 

Tone,  sensations  of,  564,  668. 

Tone  color  (timbre).  664. 

Tongue,  832. 

Tcmsil,  335. 

Touch-organs.  676. 

Touch,  sensations  of,  678. 

Trachea,  382. 

Tracts  of  degeneration  In  spinal 
cord,  696. 

Training,  157. 

Transudata.  288. 

Trigeminal  nerve,  178, 

Trophic  nerves,  192,  295. 


Trypsin,  289,  369. 
Tunica  adventitia.  226. 
Turbinate  bones,  76. 
Tympanic  bones.  557,  671. 
Tympanic  membrane,  657,  67L 
Tyrein.  10. 
Tyrosin,  868,  462. 

Ulna,  77. 

Ulnar  artery.  219. 

Undifferentiated  tissaee,  82. 

Upper  maxilla,  75. 

Urea.  11,  484,  460. 

Ureter,  427. 

Uric  acid.  11.  434. 

Urinarv  organs,  427, 

Urine.  482. 

Uterus,  652. 

Utilization  of  energy  in  Body,  310 

Utriculus,  561. 

Uvula,  829. 

Vagus  nerve,  174.  264,  420. 

Valve,  ileocolic,  842. 

Valves,  auriculo- ventricular.  21 7  ; 
of  veins,  226;  semilunar,  217. 

Valvules  conniventes.  839. 

Vaso- constrictor  centre,  276. 

Vaso-dilator  centre,  280. 

Vaso-dilator  nerves,  273.  279,  293. 

Vaso  -motor  nerves,  273,  280. 

Vegetable  fuotls.  y22. 

Veins.  220,  226;  cephalic.  22.2; 
coronary.  215:  hepatic.  .S^l:  in- 
nominate. 228;  jugular,  2r>'A\  long 
saphenous,  222;  portal,  224,  340; 
pulmonary.  216. 

Velum  interpositum,  169. 

Vena  cava.  215. 

Venous  blood.  226. 

Ventilation,  401. 

Ventral  cavity,  8.  6. 

Ventricles  of  brain.  168;  of  larynx. 
685. 

Vermicular  (peristaltic)  move 
ments.  866.  878. 

Vermiform  appendix,  842. 

Vertebrae.  64;  cervical,  68;  coccy- 
geal,  70;  dorsal  or  thoracic,  60; 
lumbar,  69;  sacral,  69. 

Vertebral  artery.  219. 

Vertebral  column,  8,  64,  71. 

Vertebral  foramen,  68. 

Vertebrata.  8. 

Vestibule,  660,  661,  574. 

Vibrations,  analysis  of.  668;  oora- 
position  of.  667;  pendular,  505; 
flonorons,  664. 

Vim  of  intesUne,  841. 
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Vision,  color.  641. 

Vision,  purple,  611,  686. 

Vision,  stereoscopic,  655. 

Visual  axis.  541.      * 

Visual  contrasts,  547. 

Visual  perceptions,  551. 

Visual  sensations,  530,  686;  dura- 

tion  of,  589;  intensity  of,  536. 
Viul  capacity,  392. 
Vitreous  humor,  516. 
Vocal  chords,  635. 
Vocal  chords,  false,  685. 
Voice,  638. 

Voluntary  movements,  622. 
Vomer,  75. 
Vowels,  640. 

Walking.  151. 
\Vall«rian  method,  210,  696. 
Wandering  cells,  108. 
Warm-blooded  animals,  477. 
Water,  constituent,  27. 


Water,  percentage  of,  in  body,  13. 
We^jer's  law,  499. 
Weber's  schema,  240. 
Weissman's    theory   of   heredity, 

661. 
Wheat,  823. 
Whipped  blood,  52. 
Whispering,  648. 
White  blood-corpuscles.  17,  47,  60. 
White  fibrous  tissue,  101. 
Windpipe.  383. 
Work,  muscular,  135. 
Wrisberg,  cartilage  of,  635. 
Wrist,  77. 

Xantho-proteic  test,  9. 

Yawning,  425. 
Yellow  spot,  511 

Young's    theory  of    color   vision. 
542. 

Zoological  position  of  man,  2. 
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Waters'  FERNS 

A  Manual  for  the  Northeastern  States.    By  C.  E.  Watbrs, 

Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins).     With  Analytical  Keys  Based  on 

the  Stalks.      JVitA  over  moo  illustrations  from  original 

drawings  and  photographs.     362  pp.      Square  8vo.     I3.00 

net.    (By  mail,  $3.34-} 

A  popular  but  thoroughly  scientific  book,  including  all  the 
ferns  in  the  region  covered  by  Britton's  Manual.  Much  in- 
formation is  also  given  concerning  reproduction  and  classifi- 
cation, fern  photography,  etc.  The  illustrations  include  a 
series  of  enlarged  photographs  of  the  fructification  of  our 
genera  of  ferns. 

Prof,  Z.  M,  Underwood  of  Columbia: — **It  is  really 
more  scientific  than  one  would  expect  from  a  work  of  a  some- 
what  popular  nature.  The  photographs  are  very  fine,  very 
carefully  selected,  and  will  add  much  to  the  text.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  could  be  much  finer." 

The  Plant  World:—' 'This  book  is  likely  to  prove  the 
leading  popular  work  on  ferns.  The  majority  of  the  illus- 
trations are  from  original  photographs;  in  respect  to  this 
feature  it  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  finer  Examples 
of  fern  photography  have  ever  been  produced.  Dr.  Waters 
brings  to  his  work  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  field  and 
hert^rium  study,  and  the  book  may  be  expected  to  prove  of 
permanent  scientific  value  as  well  as  to  satisfy  a  want  which 
existing  treatises  have  but  imperfectly  filled." 

Underwood's  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS  AND  THEIR 
ALLIES 

With  Synoptical  Description  of  the  American  Pteridophyta 

North  of  Mexico.    By  Prof.   LuciEN  M.  Underwood  of 

Columbia.     Revised,     xii  -{- 156  pp.     I2ma     $1.00  net. 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  N.  K..-— "The 
elementary  part  is  clear  and  well  calculated  to  introduce  be- 
ginners to  the  study  of  the  plants  treated  of.  The  excellent 
key  makes  the  analysis  of  ferns  comparatively  easy.  The 
writer  cordially  commends  the  book.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  vascular 
cryptogams  of  the  United  States." 

Henry  Holt  and  Company 

New  York  Chicago 


SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS 
AND  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


AH  prices  are  vwr  unless  marked  bstaiIj.    DetaUs  of  the  Zwofcs  wOL  he 
found  in  Henry  Holt  A  Co.''8  Educational  Cataloffue^  free  on  appUcatum, 

Bmerfcan  Science  Scvice 

Pkytlca.    By  Prof.  Gboroe  F.  Barker,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Advanced  Course.    902  pp.    8vo.  $3.50 

Qieiiilitry.    By  Prest.  Ira  Kemsbn,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Chemistry.    Advanced  Omrme.    860  pp.    8vo.  2.80 

Collet;e  Chemistry,    xz  +  MO  PP.    8yo.  2.00 


Chemistry.   Brief er  Course.    {New  Edition^  IWi.)    436  pp.  12mo.   1.10 
Chemistry.    Elementary  Course.    272pp.    12mo.  80c. 

Laboratory  Manual  {to  EUmetitaru  Course),    196  pp.   12mo.  40c. 


DALL.    {For  Briefer  Course.)    No  blank  pages  for  notes.    168  pp. 
12mo.  GDc. 

Attronomy.  By  Prof.  Stmon  Newcomb  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Edward 
S.  HoLDEN,  late  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  California. 
Advanced  Course.    612  pp.    8vo.  2.00 

The  same.    Brief er  Course.    862  pp.    12mo.  1.12 

The  same.    Elementary  C'mrse.  By  E.  S.  Holdbn,  446  pp.   12mo.  1 J90 
Geolory.   By  Profs.  Thomas  C.  Chamberlain  and  Rol.l.im  D.  Salis- 
bury, University  of  Chicaifo.    {In  preparation.) 
General  Biolon^.    By  Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  I^of.  £.  B.  Wilbon,  Columbia  Univ.    Revised  and 
Enlarged.    231pp.   8vo.  1.75 

Botany.    Bv  Prof.  C.  E.  Besset,  Univ.  of  Nebraska. 

Advanctd  Course.    611pp.    8vo.  2i90 

The  same.    Briefer  Course.    856  pp.  1.12 

Zoology.    By  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Brown  University. 

Advanced  Course.    722  pp.    8vo.  2.40 

The  same.    Briefer  dmrse.    838  pp.  1.12 

The  same.    Elementary  Course.    »K)pp.    12mo.  80c. 

The  Human  Body.    By  H.  Kewbll  Martin,  sometime  professor  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Advanced  Course.    685  pp.    8vo.    (Copies  without  chapter  on  Repro- 
duction sent  when  specially  ordered.)  2.50 
The  same.    Briefer  Course.    {Entirely  new  edition,  reftised  by  Prof.  G. 
Wells  Fitz  &[  Harvard.)  408  pp.    ]2mo.                •  USO 
The  same.    Klementary  Course.    261  pp.    12mo.                               75c. 
The  Human  Body  and  the  Effects  of  Narcotics.    281  pp.    12mo.  1.20 
Paychology.    By  Prof.  William  Jambs  of  Harvard. 

AdiHinced  Course.    689 4-704  pp.    8vo.    2  vols.  4.80 

The  same.    Brief  er  Course.    478  pp.    12mo.  1.60 

Ethics.    By  Profs.  John  Dewey  and  Jambs  H.  Tutts,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity.   {In  preparation.) 
Political  EconoBiT.  By  the  late  President  Francis  A.  Walker,  Mass., 
Institute  oi  Technology. 
Advanced  Course.    537  pp.    8vo.  2.00 

The  same.    Brief  er  Course.    415  pp.    12mo.  1-80 

The  same.    Elementary  Course.    423  pp.    12mo.  1.00 

Finance.    By  Prof.  Henry  Carter  Adams,  University  of  Michigan. 
Advancefl.Course.    573  pp.    8vo.  *U» 
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▲lleH'i  lAboTAtory  Xxmxiaet  In  ElementaiT  niyilcs.  ByCHAs.  R. 
Allbn  of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  High  School.  200  pp.  (Tea«7i- 
en'  Edition^  %\.)    Pupils' Edition,  80c. 

ArtkuTf  Baneff  and  Conlter'i  HandlHMk  of  Plant  Dlaiection.  By  Prof. 
J.  O.  Arthur,  Purdue  Unlversitv,  Prof.  C.  R.  Barnes,  and  Prof. 
John  M.  Coulter,  Chicago  University.    266  pp.  $1.20 

Atklnson'i  Slementary  Botany.  By  Prof.  Qeo.  F.  Atkinson,  Cornell 
Univ.    li\Mu  Illustrated.    441pp.  126 

Leitaaa  in  Botany.   Illustrated.   365  pp.  1.12 

Bames'a  Plant  Life.  By  Prof.  C.  R.  Barnes,  University  of  Chicago. 
lUvstrated.    428  pp.  L12 

—  Ovtllnes  of  Plant  Life.    lUugtrated,   306  pp.  1.00 

Beal'a  Grasoea  of  Bortb  America.  For  Farmers  and  Students.  By 
Prest.  W.  J.  BeaLh  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Copiously 
Illustrated.    9vo.;  Vol.  I,  467  pp.,  $2.r30.         Vol.  II,  7OT  pp.,  5.00 

Brltton'i  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  tlie  Vorthem  States  and  Canada.   By 

Director  N.  L.  Britton  of  N.  Y.  Botanical  Uardens.    lueo  pp.     2.& 

Bvaifns'B  LatNnratory  Covne  in  Inyertelirate  Zoology  By  Prof.  H.  C. 
BuHPUB.  Brown  University,    flevised.    157  pp.  1.00 

Caims's  QnantltatlTe  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Frld^k  A.  Catrns.  Re- 
vised and  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Waaler.    417  pp.    Svo.  2.00 

Cohen's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Biologists.  Translated  by  Dr.  Martin 
H.  Fischer,  University  of  Chicago.    [In  prrparation,] 

Congdon's  Onalitatlye  Analysis.  By  Prof.  Ernest  A.  Conodon  of 
Drexel  Institute.    64  pp.    Interleaved.    8vo.  OOc, 

Crozier's  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.   202  pp.   8vo.  2.40 

Ganong's  laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology.  By  Prof.  W.  F. 
Oanono,  Smith  College,    vi  f  U7  pp.    8vo.  I.UO 

Hackel's  The  Tme  Grasses.  Translated  from '-  Din  natUrlichen  Pflan- 
zenfamilien.*'    :fi»pp.    8vo.  ].50 

Hail's  First  Lessons  in  Experimental  Physics.  By  Prof.  Edwin  H. 
Hall,  Harvard  Uuiv.    120  pp     12mo.  65c. 

Hall's  and  Bergen's  Text- book  of  Physics.  By  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Hall. 
and  Joseph  Y.  Berobn,  Jr.,  Junior  Master  in  the  English  High 
School.  Boston.    Greatly  enlarged  edition.    596  pp.    12mo.  IJio 

Hertwig's  Text-hook  of  Zoology.  Translated  by  Prof  J.  S  Kinosley 
of  Tuftd  College,     i^ith  over  6oO  ilUuttrutiotis.    (Oct.  *0S.) 

—  General  Prlndnles  of  Zoology.  Being  Part  1  of  the  a7>i>re.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Prof.  (x.  Wilton  Kikld.    226  pp.    8vo.         J. 60 

Howell's  Bissection  of  the  Bog.  As  a  Basis  for  the  Study  of  Physiology. 
By  Prof.  W.  H.  Howell  of  Johns  Hopkins.    100  pp.    8vo.  1.00 

Jackman's  Hatnre  Study  for  the  Common  Schools.  (Arranged  by  the 
Months.)  By  Wilbur  Jackman  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  Chicago.  111.    448pp.  120 

Jordan's  Guide  to  Fishes.  By  Prest.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford 
Univ.    FuUy  JUustrated.    (In  prcw.) 

Xeilogr's  First  Lessons  in  Zoology.  By  Prof.  V.  L.  Kellooo,  Stanford 
Univ.    (In  pre)».) 

Elemenf^  of  Zoology.   Revised  Edition,   48i  pp.  UH) 
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Kermer  And  QJyer't  Hatnnl  mstarr  of  TUntt.  Translated  by  Prof.  F. 
W.  Oliybr  of  University  Colleere.  London,  ito,  4  jiarta.  With 
over  lOno  illustrations  and  16  colored  plates.  $1S.00 

XlafBley't  Yertetomte  Zo<flor7.  By  Prof.  J.  F.  Kinoblst,  Tufts  CollegQ^ 
llVujAraled,    439  pp.    8vo.  8.00 

—  Elementf  of  Companitiye  Zoalofy.  847  pp.  12mo,  IJBO 

BCftcallster't  Zooloffy  of  fbe  Inveitebi-ate  and  Vertebrate  Anlinali.  By 
AIjBX.  Maoalistbr.  Revised  by  A.  S.  Packard.  277pp.  Ittmo.  80c. 

Kadookle'i  Xlenieiitary  Botany.  With  Students*  Guide.  By  Oborgb 
Magloskib,  D.  So.,  LL.D.    373  pp.  1.90 

MacMlUan't  Plant  Embryology.  By  Prof.  Conwat  if acMillah, 
University  of  Minnesota,    (in  preparaJtUnu) 

McMvrrlch'f  Text-book  of  XnTortebrate  Morphology'  By  Prof.  J.  Pult- 
VAiR  McMuRRXGH,  University  of  Cincinnati.  061  pp.  8vo.  New  EkL 

8.00 

MCVab's  Botany.  Outlines  of  Morpholoey,  Physiology,  and  Claaslfica- 
tlon  of  Plants.  By  W.  Rams  at  MoNab.  Revised  by  Prof.  O.  E. 
Bbssbt.    400  pp.  80o. 

Merrlam's  Mammals  of  tho  Adiroadaick  Region.  By  Dr.  O.  Hart  Mert 
RiAM.    816  pp.    8vo.  3.fi0 

ncholflom  and  Ayery's  Xxorclies  in  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  H.  H.  Nichoi/- 
BON,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  and  Prof.  S.  Avbrt,  Univ.  of  Idaho.  134  pp. 


Voel'i  Bv2 ;  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Honey  Bee.  134  pp.  RetaO,  1.00 

Boyes's.  (A.  A.),  General  Frlndplea  of  Physical  Science.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  A.  A.  Moybs, 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.    160  pp.    8vo.  I.fi0 

Boyes's  (W.  A.)»  Elements  of  Onalltatlye  Analysis.  By  Prof.  William 
A.  NoTBS,  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.    01  pp.   8vo.  88o. 

—  Orguilfi  Chemistry.   iSepU'oi.) 

Packard's  Entomology  for  Beginners.  By  A.  S.  Packard.  zvl+a67im. 
Third  Edition  Reviwd,  IM 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on  those  Injurious  and 

Beneficial  to  Crops.  For  Colleges,  Farm-Schools,  and  Agricul- 
turists. With  16  plates  and  070  wood-cuts.  Ninth  Edition,  715  pp. 
8vo.  6.00 

—  Outlines  of  Comparatlye  Embryology.  Illustrated.   843  pp.  8vo.  2iS0 

Peabody's  Laboratory  Exercises  In  Anatomy  and  Physlolofy.  By  Jab. 
Edward  Pbabody  of  the  Peter  Cooper  High  School,  New  York. 
79  pp.    Interleaved.    ISmo.  00c. 

Perclyal's  Agricultural  Botany.  By  Prof.  John  Pbroivau  Souths 
eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  England.  796  pp.   12  mo.       2.60 

Perkins's  Outlines  of  Electricity  and  Magnetlan.  By  Prof.  Cfas.  A. 
Pbrkiks,  University  of  Tennessee.   277  pp.   12mo.  1.10 

Pierce's  Plant  Physiology.  By  Prof.  G.  J.  Pibrob,  Stanford  Univ. 
{In  prea.) 

Pierce's  Problems  of  Elementary  Physics.  Chiefly  numerioaL  By  E. 
Dana  Pibrob  of  the  Hotohkiss  SchooL    184  pp.  60c. 
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Frlce'i  FBn  CdUector't  Bkndliook  and  Settariiuii.   With  ?g  Platen.   4to 

RetaU,  $2J». 

K«n4olvlL't  lAlNnrttory  IHrectlons  la  General  Blolocy,  By  MJss  Har- 
RiBT  KANDOiiPH,  Instructor  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.    163  pp.      80o. 

Selffkard  a&d  Jeaalnrs't  AnatoaiT  of  the  Cat.  By-  Profs.  Jacob  Reto> 
HAKD  and  H.  S.  Jbnn J Noa,  university  of  Michigan.    486  pp.    8vo. 

4.00 

Sanford'a  Elements  of  Phjilcs.  By  Prof.  F.  Sanford  of  Stanford  Univ. 
On  the  experimental  method.    4£6  pp.  1J20 

flchenck  and  Gruher 'a  Gntllne  of  Hunan  Fhydologir.  Tran  slated  by  Dr. 
William  D.  Zoethout.  With  preface  by  Prof.  Jaoqubs  Loeb. 
University  of  Chicago.    339  pp.    8vo.  1.75 

Sendder'a  Butterflies.   By  S.  H.  Scudder.   SSSpp.   12mo.  1.60 

Brief  Guide  to  the  Commoner  BntterfUes,    With  21  pkUu,  contain 

ina  vnuusirationa.    206 pp.  RetaiLLfSO 

The  Uf e  of  a  Bvtterfly.  A  Chapter  in  Natural  History  for  the  Oen- 

eral  Reader    186  pp.   16mo.  iietaO,  1.00 

Torrey's  Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry.  By  Joseph  Torrxy,  Jiv, 
Instructor  in  Harvard.    487  pp.    12mo.  1 JB6 

miderwood's  Onr  Hatlve  Ferns  and  their  Allies.  By  Prof.  Luoibn  M. 
Underwood  of  Columbia.   Ilhutixited.   156  pp.  1.00 

-— Mdnlds,  XUdews,  and  MnShrooms.   Illustrated,  296  pp.  I.fi0 

Wheeler's  The  Elements  of  Animal  Smhryolory.  By  Prof.  William 
Norton  'VVheelbr,  University  of  Texas.    {In  preparalion.) 

White*s  f^nalitatiTe  Analysis.  By  Prof.  John  Whitb.  Univ.  of 
Nebraslca.  880  pp.  80o. 

Williams's  Elements  of  Crystalloffravhy.  By  Geo.  Huntington  Will- 
iams, late  Professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  university.  270  pp.  Revised. 

JJBS 

Williams's  Geological  Biology «  An  Introduction  to  the  Geological 
History  of  Organisms.  By  Prof.  Henrt  S.  Williams  of  Yale.  8vo. 
395  pp.  2.80 

Woodhnll's  First  Covrse  in  Science.    By  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhitll, 
Teachers*  College,  New  Yorlc  City. 
J.  Book  of  Experiments,  xiv  4  T9  pp.  8vo.   Paper.  60c. 

IL  Text-booh.    xv  +  183pp.    12mo.    Cloth.  65o. 

Woodhnlland  YanArsdale's  Chemical  Ezserlments.  An  Elementary 
Manual  largeiy  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  every-day  life.  Inter- 
leaved.  136  pp.  60o. 

ammermsnn's  Botanical  Wcrotechniave*  Translated  by  Jambs  Ellis 
Humphbbt.  S.  O.   xll  +  296pp.   8vo.  2.M> 
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Eellogg's  Elements  of  Zoology. 

By  Prof.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  Leland  Stanford  Universfty. 
Second  Edition^  Revised,     4^  pp.     l2mo.     $1,20  nef, 

A  fiiUy  illustrated  high-school  texb-book  which  provides  for 
•work  (a)  in  the  laboratory,  including  the  study  of  structure  by 
dissection  and  of  physiology  by  observations  of  living  sijecimens, 
(b)  in  ih^  Jieldy  ic)  and  in  the  recitation  or  lecture  room^  discuss- 
ing the  significance,  relations  and  general  application  of  the 
observed  facts,  and  teaching  the  elements  of  classification  and 
distribution. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Andrews,  Joknt  Hopkint:—\  judge  it  one  of  the  very  few 
j^ood  text* books  in  zoology  yet  produced. 

Louis  Murbach,  Detroit  {Mick.)  High  School,  in  School  Science  C'^ln  this 
book  a  number  of  sound  pedagogical  ideas  have  been  combined.  It  I&vs  a 
solid  foundation  beginning  with  the  structure  of  some  animal  types.  While 
the  laboratory  directions  are  kept  separate  throughout  the  book,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  combining  these  with  the  text. 

Kellogg's  First  Lessons  in  Zoology. 

363  pp.  i2nio. 
Not  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  Elements  of  Zc  ology,  but 
an  entirely  independent  work  for  high  schools  whicn  do  not  under- 
take dissections.  The  work  is  based  on  observation  of  animal 
life  and  external  structure.  No  detailed  study  of  internal  anatomy 
is  called  for  and  no  "laboratory"  other  than  the  schoolroom  is 
required.  Animal  activities  and  the  life-history  receive  the  em- 
phasis. Structure  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
parts.  The  elements  of  animal  physiology  are  so  treated  as  to 
afford  a  rational  basis  for  the  study  of  human  physiology.  On  the 
systematic  or  classificatory  side  the  work  is  based  on  large  like- 
nesses and  on  habit  and  habitat  rather  than  on  details  of  structure. 

Hertwig's  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  fifth  German  edition.     By  Prof.  J.  S. 

KiNGSLEY,  Tufts  College,  xi  -f-  704  pp.  8vo.  $3.00  net. 
For  over  ten  years  this  has  been  the  leading  text-book  on  the 
subject  in  Germany.  The  translation  has  been  made  with  Amer- 
ican conditions  in  mind,  while  many  illustrations  of  American 
forms  have  been  added. 

Prof.  CO.  Whitman,  University  0/ Chicago  .-—I  am  delighted  to  see  this 
Manual  translated  by  a  competent  naturalist.  It  is  a  most  welcome  and 
important  addition  to  the  text-books  now  available. 

Prof.  B.  B.  Wilson,  Co/umSin  :— The  usefulness  of  Hertwig*s  book  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  Prof.  Kingsley  has  introduced  many  improvemeats 
that  will  commend  themselves  to  American  zoologists. 

Hertwig's  General  Principles  of  Zoology. 

Translated  and  edited  by  George  Wilton  Field.     226 
pp.     8vo.     I1.60  net. 
A  translation  of  Part  First  of  the  above,  devoted  to  the  history 
and  general  principles  of  the  science. 
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Britton :    A  Manttal  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada       lamo,  $3.35^//. 

•'It  is  far  superior  to  any  other  work  of  its  class  ever  published  in 
America." — Prof.  Con  way  Macmillan,   University  of  Minnesota. 

Waters:    Ferns  (A  Manual  for  the  Northeastern  States) 

By  C.  E  Waikrs,  Ph  D  (Johns  Houkiiis..  With  an  Analytical  Key 
Irnsed  on  the  Stalks  With  o^er  roo  illustrations  from  original  draw- 
in^fs  and  photographs      363  pp.     Suuare  8vo. 

A  popular  hut  thorrmchly  scientific  book,  covering  all  the  ferns  in 
the  region  covered  l>y  Bntton's  Manual. 

Kerner  and  Oliver:  Natural  History  of  Plants 

New  and  cbtaper  edition,    a  vols.     777-983  pp.  Fully  indexed.    Over  aooo 
wood  engraving^.    $11.00  nc/. 

"  For  the  first  time  we  have  in  the  English  language  a  great  work 
up>on  the  living  plant,  profound,  in  a  sense  exhaustive,  tnoroughly 
reliable,  but  in  language  simple  and  beautiful  enough  to  attract  a  child 
.  .  .  The  plates  are  most  of  them  of  unusual  beauty.  Author,  translator, 
illustrators,  publishers,  have  united  to  make  the  work  a  success.** 
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WaaI  •    'R««ir  •        *^®  Ufc  and  Adventures  of  a  Honey  Bee. 
XlOei  •    OUZ  f  i2mo,$i.oo. 

Packard:  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects, 

and  a  Treatise  on  those  Injurious  and  Beneficial  to  Crops.  8vo,$5.oojw«. 

— Entomology  for  Beginners, 

for  the  use  of  Young  Folks,  Fruit-Growers,  Fanners,  etc.  xamo,  $1.40 ncl. 

Scudder :  Butterflies 

Their  Structure,  Changes,  and  Life-Histories,  with  Special  Reference 
to  American  Forms.  Being  an  application  of  the  "Doctrine  of  Descent" 
to  the  Study  of  Butterflies.  With  an  appendix,  xamo,  $1.50  lut. 

— ^Brief  Guide  to  the  Commoner  Butterflies  of  the 
Northern  United  States  and  Canada 

Being  an  introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of  their  Life  Histories.  Ntw 
tdition  with  2/  plates,  containing  tn  ailpj  illustrations.   lamo,  lx.50. 

— The  Life  of  a  Butterfly 

A  chapter  in  natural  history  for  the  general  reader.  x6mo,  |x.oo 

Underwood:  Our  Native  Ferns  and  Their  Allies 

Revised,  xamo,  $x.oo. 

— HouldSi  Mildews,  an<^  Mushrooms 

A  Guide  to  the  Systematic  Study  of  Fungi  and  the  Mycetozoa  and  their 
Literature.  Illustrated  with  ten  Heliotype  plates,    xamo,  fx.so  net. 
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